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My  dear  Mills, 

Permit  me  the  pleasure  of  inscribing  your  name  on  this  work.  I  need  not 
detail  the  reasons  of  private  esteem  and  regard  which  urge  me  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  no  apology  will  be  required  for  my  dedicating  this  volume  to  one  who  has 
performed  so  much  in  literature,  and  from  whom  so  much  more  is  expected.  You  have 
already  thrown  high  romantic  interest  over  the  stern  features  of  the  Crusades  ;  and  you 
have  now  found  a  fairer  and  more  brilliant  theme  in  the  history  and  institutions 
of  Chivalry.  Those  books  will  naturally  be  classed  together,  and  reflect  value  on  each 
other ;  and  I  shall  feel  proud  if  my  attempt  to  delineate  the  revolutions  of  Italy  can  be 
associated  with  that  work,  in  which  you  have  successfully  treated  the  literature  and  art  of 
the  same  interesting  country. 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Mills, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

G.  P. 


PREFACE, 


In  introducing  this  volume  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the 
general  importance  of  Italian  history.  Neither  need  he  be  reminded  of  the  fact,  that  our  language  has 
hitherto  offered  no  succinct  and  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  prominent  vicissitudes  in  the  long 
tragedy  of  Italy.  I  am  aware  that  the  deep  interest  and  value  of  the  subject  demanded  an  abler  pen : 
but  I  may  at  least  derive  encouragement  from  the  reflection,  that  the  present  work  provokes  no  compa- 
rison, and  that,  as  it  has  been  unattempted  by  others,  it  will  in  some  measure  fill  a  void  in  our  histo- 
rical literature. 

Of  the  luminous  chapter  which  Mr.  Hallam  has  devoted  to  Italy,  in  his  view  of  the  state  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  praise.  But  it  is  obvious  that  minute- 
ness of  historical  details  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the  limits  and  intention  of  such  a  sketch ;  and 
the  middle  ages  are  only  a  part  of  our  subject.  Besides,  Mr.  Hallam's  elegant  province  has  been 
rather  to  allude  to  facts  for  general  deductions,  than  to  state  them  in  measured  narrative  ;  and  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  Italian  history  is  necessary,  before  the  value  of  his  reflections  can  be 
appreciated. 

For  the  substratum  of  his  chapter,  Mr.  Hallam  has  taken  principally  M.  Sismondi's  History  of 
the  Italian  Republics  ;  and  it  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  a  translation  of  that  beautiful  work 
would  best  familiarize  the  English  reader  with  a  subject,  which  its  accomplished  author  has  treated  with 
equal  fidelity  and  eloquence.  But  M.  Sismondi's  design  almost  wholly  excluded  the  Italian  annals  of  the 
first  five  centuries  of  modern  history,  and  admitted  only  very  imperfect  outlines  of  those  of  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  His  singular  minuteness  and  even  his  philosophical  digressions,  however  careful 
and  valuable  in  themselves,  must  prevent  his  book  from  becoming  a  manual  of  historical  instruction  ; 
and  the  general  student  may  complain,  that  a  single  division  of  his  inquiries  is  expanded  into  sixteen 
volumes.  If  prolixity  forbade  a  translation,  incompleteness  of  design  rendered  a  mere  abridgment  of 
M.  Sismondi's  work  equally  objectionable.  There  is  little  temptation  to  linger  amidst  the  darkness  of 
the  first  five  hundred  years  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  ;  but,  that  his  journey  may 
be  complete,  the  reader  will  expect  to  be  conducted,  however  rapidly,  over  that  gloomy  waste,  which 
connects  the  two  splendid  periods  of  Italian  greatness.  And  if,  since  the  second  fall  of  Italy,  her  annals 
have  been  for  three  centuries  languid  and  her  fortunes  inglorious,  their  tale  will  not  be  the  less  eagerly 
demanded.  Yet,  beyond  the  ruin  of  her  independence,  M.  Sismondi  has  scarcely  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  continue  his  admirable  labours  ;  and  he  has  therefore  in  a  great  degree,  left  the  completion  of 
Italian  story — an  ungrateful  task,  a  melancholy  consummation — to  inferior  spirits. 

The  English  reader,  then,  would  neither  have  been  satisfied  with  a  translation  nor  an  abridg- 
ment of  M.  Sismondi's  work  ;  and  abandoning  the  intention  of  offering  either,  I  have  been  contented 
with  consulting,  not  servilely  following  him.  I  have  admired  his  talents,  I  might  have  relied  upon  his 
scrupulous  integrity :  I  have  nevertheless  often  been  compelled  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion  ;  and  I 
have  sought  for  the  means  of  judging  for  myself  among  the  principal  authorities  from  which  his  own 
materials  were  collected.  But  I  am  too  conscious  of  the  defects  of  the  present  work,  to  expect  credit  for 
all  the  labour  which  it  has  cost  me  ;  and  I  can  safely  advance  no  other  pretensions  than  conciseness 
and  accuracy. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE  TO  THE 
CORONATION  OP  THE  EMPEROR  OTHO  THE  GREAT. 
A.D.  47«-%l 


PART  I. 

Fall  of  the  western  empire— Reign  of  Odoacer  kinp  of  Italy 
— Conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Ostrogoths— Reign  of  Theodoric 
the  Great  — Fall  of  the  Ostrogoth  power— Conquest  of 
Italy  by  Belisarius  and  Narses- Government  of  Narses— 
Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards— Kingdom  of  the 
Lombards- State  of  Italy  after  its  foundation— Duration 
and  extinction  of  the  Lombard  dynasty — Conquest  of  Lom- 
bardy  by  Charlemagne— His  coronation  as  emperor  of  the 
West— Laws  of  the  Lombards— Feudal  system— Allodial 
tenures— Benefices  — Fiefs  or  feuds  — Sub-infeudation  — 
State  of  the  feudal  aristocracy — Reign  of  Charlemagne  in 
Italy— His  power  and  character— Successors  of  Charle- 
magne—Carlovingian  dynasty  in  Italy— Its  extinction- 
Feudal  anarchy  in  Italy— Berenger  I.  king  of  Italy  and 
emperor — His  death — Incursions  of  the  Saracens  and  Hun- 
garians-Effects of  their  inroads  in  promoting  the  freedom 
of  the  Italian  cities — Hugo  king  of  Italy — His  deposition — 
His  son  Lothaire  king — His  death — Berenger  II.  king  of 
Italy— Otho  the  Great  king  of  Italy— Berenger  his  vassal, 
deposed — Otho  emperor. 

The  line  which  separates  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  history  of  the  world  can  be  no  other  than 
an  imaginary  boundary.  There  is  no  natural 
chasm  in  the  train  of  events,  no  cessation  or  in- 
teriniption  in  the  tide  of  fate,  at  which  a  new  sera 
can  be  counted  distinct  from,  and  unconnected 
with,  the  moment  that  has  immediately  preceded 
it.  Wherever  we  assume  our  station,  we  must 
still  refer  to  the  past,  if  we  would  render  the 
future  intelligible.  Yet  the  adoption  of  some  re- 
cognised though  artificial  limit  is  indispensable  ; 
and  historians  have  agreed  in  dating  the  com- 
mencement of  modern  history  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  of  the  Romans.  The  epoch  thus 
created  by  common  consent  is  sufficiently  con- 
venient for  the  genei-al  annals  of  Europe  ;  but  it 
is,  on  many  accounts,  peculiarly  appropriate  in  its 
application  to  the  vicissitudes  of  Italian  history. 
The  rise  of  the  feudal  system  m  that  country,  the 


establishment  of  the  greatest  of  her  republics,  the 
origin  of  ecclesiastical  power;  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance which,  in  succeeding  centuries,  affected 
the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  Italians, 
was  either  faintly  shadowed  out  or  more  distinctly 
visible  in  the  subversion  of  the  western  empire. 

Of  the  gigantic  fabric  of  Roman  power  there 
had  long  remained  to  the  western  emperors  but 
the  name  and  the  precarious  possession  of  Italy, 
at  the  mercy  of  barbarian  invaders  or  mercenaries. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
that  the  final  blow  was  given  to  the  magnificent 
structure  which,  however  rudely  assailed,  had  gra- 
dually fallen  rather  under  the  pressure  of  its  own 
stupendous  weight  than  by  the  shock  of  external 
violence.  Odoacer,  a  leader  of  the  bands  of  foreign 
mercenaries  in  the  imperial  pay,  who  formed  at 
once  the  terror  and  the  defence  of  Italy,  was 
destined  to  complete  the  ruin  of  ages.  His  fellow- 
soldiers  were  barbarians  of  various  nations  :  they 
envied  the  fortune  of  their  brethren  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Africa,  whose  victorious  arms  had  acquired  an 
independent  and  perpetual  inheritance  ;  and  they 
insolently  required  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of 
Italy  should  be  immediately  divided  among  them. 
The  audacious  demand  was  resisted  by  the  patri- 
cian Oi'estes,  who,  having  raised  his  son  Augustulus 
to  the  imperial  purple,  governed  under  his  nominal 
sovereignty  ;  and  Odoacer,  himself  a  barbarian  of 
Scythian  descent,  knew  how  to  found  his  greatness 
upon  the  discontent  which  the  refusal  excited.  He 
promised  the  troops,  if  they  would  associate  under 
his  orders,  to  obtain  for  them  by  force  the  lands 
which  had  been  denied  to  their  petition.  He  was 
elected  by  acclamation  to  the  supreme  command  ; 
and  he  speedily  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  the 
feeble  emperor  and  his  more  spirited  parent.  The 
patrician  Orestes,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle,  was 
taken  and  executed  at  Pavia ;  but  Augustulus  was 
permitted  to  preserve  an  inglorious  existence  by 
the  resignation  of  his  diadem.  The  name  of  the 
Empii'e  of  the  West  was  suppressed  by  the  modesty 
or  prudence  of  the  conqueror,  (a.d.  476.)  Odoacer 
reigned  only  as  the  king  of  Italy;  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome  was  transferred,  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  nations  of  the  north. 


Last  days  of  the  empire. — 
Odoacer  reigns  as  king 
•of  Italy. 
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Succeeded  by  Theodoric  the  Great. 
—  Prosperous  character  of  his 
reign. 


The  subjection  of  Italy  to  an  insolent  soldiery, 
and  the  partition  of  the  third  of  all  its  territory 
among  the  brutal  conquerors,  seemed  to  plunge 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  Roman  name 
into  the  lowest  abyss  of  shame  and  misery  ;  yet  it 
is  from  this  epoch  that  we  may  trace  the  slow  re- 
vival of  those  energies  which  the  long  and  gloomy 
tyranny  of  the  Ctesars  had  extinguished  in  the 
Italian  people.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
melancholy  picture  of  national  debasement  and 
universal  moral  depravity,  than  is  afforded  by  the 
last  days  of  the  empire.  The  Roman  nobles,  utterly 
sunken  in  slothful  and  voluptuous  indulgence,  were 
capable  of  no  one  manly  or  generous  feeling.  Ani- 
mated neither  by  the  desu'e  of  intellectual  supe- 
riority, nor  by  the  thirst  of  personal  glory,  they 
forsook  the  civil  and  military  employments  of  the 
state,  and  have  left  to  history  no  other  record  of 
their  names  than  by  the  spoliation  of  their  enor- 
mous and  fatal  wealth.  The  very  existence  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  if  possible  more  degraded  and 
base,  is  concealed  from  our  researches  in  worthless 
obscurity.  The  armies  were  composed  only  of  bar- 
barians, the  country  was  cultivated  only  by  slaves, 
and  we  ask  in  vain  for  a  vestige  of  the  free  popu- 
lation. The  mixture  of  the  barbarian  soldiery  of 
Odoacer  with  the  people  whose  possessions  fhey 
had  forcibly  shared,  infused  the  first  principle  of 
re-action  and  returning  life  into  a  diseased  and 
corrupted  body.  The  settlement  of  the  conquerors 
in  the  provinces  of  Italy  must  be  regarded  only  as 
the  establishment,  in  a  firmer  posture,  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries  who  had  long  formed  the  whole  force 
of  the  state.  The  success  of  Odoacer  was  gained 
by  no  new  swarm  of  barbarians  ;  and  the  progress 
of  desolation  and  wretchedness,  in  a  country  which 
had  groaned  under  evei'y  extremity  of  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  was  arrested  by  his  prudence, 
or  mitigated  by  his  humanity.  His  reign  was  not 
long  ;  but  he  only  fell  to  make  way  for  other  con- 
querors ;  and  the  native  population,  far  from  being 
exterminated,  was  again  refreshed  and  invigorated 
by  new  accessions  of  foreign  strength.  At  different 
intervals  we  shall  find  the  Goths,  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Franks  successively  acquiring  the  dominion 
of  Italy,  and  each  incorporating  themselves  with 
their  subjects,  until  the  Italian  character,  thus 
quickening  with  the  spirit  of  personal  independ- 
ence, the  glorious  distinction  of  these  northern 
l)eoplc,  rose  from  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation 
and  cowardice  to  an  elevation  and  dignity  of  soul 
which  at  once  fitted  it  for  the  enjoyment,  and 
ensured  the  possession  of  freedom  *. 

The  reign  of  Odoacer  had  endured  but  fourteen 
years,  when  he  was  summoned  to  defend  his  throne 
against  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
prepared,  at  the  suggestion  or  with  the  connivance 
of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  to  lead  the  whole 
force  of  his  people  from  the  provinces  of  the  east- 
em  empire  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Theodoric, 
who  united  in  his  pei-son  all  the  heroic  qualities  of 
uncivilized  life,  with  many  of  the  milder  virtues, 
had   succeeded,  by  the  death  of  his  uncles  and 

*  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes  duMoyen 
Age,  vol.  i.  c.  1,  pp.  2-9;  Gibbon,  c.  35,  36,  from  whom  the 
original  authors  in  Muratori's  collection,  Scriptores  llerum 
Italicarum,  and  the  Chronicles  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  M. 
Sismondi  has,  I  observe,  drawn  his  information. 


father,  to  the  hereditai'y  sovereignty  of  his  nation. 
His  youth  had  been  i)assed  at  Constantinople,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  sent  as  a  pledge  of  the  alliance 
which  the  imbecile  Zeno  purchased  of  the  barba- 
rians. He  had  been  educated  at  that  capital  with 
care  and  tenderness;  he  excelled  in  warlike  exer- 
cises; and,  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  he  cultivated 
or  neglected  the  science  and  arts  of  Greece  *,  his 
mind  was  at  least  stored  with  the  fruits  of  obser- 
vation and  intelligence.  He  had  already  proved 
to  his  subjects,  by  his  exploits,  that  he  had  not 
degenerated  from  the  valour  of  his  ancestors  :  the 
whole  nation  were  ready  to  attend  his  standard, 
and  the  emperor  Zeno  gladly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  ridding  himself  of  a  dangerous  ally,  by  pro- 
posing, or  consenting,  that  Theodoric  should  lead 
his  restless  and  turbulent  followers  into  Italy. 
Zeno  had  maintained  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  Odoacer  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire; 
but  Theodoric  nevertheless  entered  Italy  to  reign 
as  the  ally  or  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  (a.d.  489.) 
His  march  must  be  considered  as  the  emigration  of 
an  entire  people,  for  the  families  and  most  precious 
effects  of  the  Goths  were  carefully  transported 
with  them.  Odoacer  defended  with  unshaken 
courage  the  crown  which  his  sword  had  won.  He 
suffered  repeated  defeats,  and  lost  all  Italy,  except 
Ravenna,  where  he  maintained  himself;  and  for 
three  years  the  contest  remained  undecided.  It 
was  at  length  terminated  by  a  treaty,  which  gave 
equal  and  undivided  authority  over  Italy  to  the 
two  leaders,  and  admitted  Theodoric  into  Ravenna. 
(a.d.  493.)  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  consequent 
rejoicings,  Odoacer  was  treacherously  stabbed  by 
the  hand,  or  at  the  command,  of  his  rival,  his  sol- 
diers were  every  where  massacred,  and  Theodoric 
i-eigned,  without  opposition,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
extremity  of  Calabria. 

Notwithstanding  the  foul  act  of  perfidy  which 
sullied  its  commencement,  the  long  reign  of  Theo- 
doric was  an  era  of  tranquil  felicity  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy.  Under  his  vigorous  but  impartial 
administration,  they  found  a  repose  and  prospei*ity 
to  which  their  wearied  country  had  long  been  a 
stranger-.  The  civil  offices  of  the  state  were  con- 
fided to  Italians  alone;  the  people  enjoyed  their 
dress  and  language,  their  laws  and  customs,  their 
personal  freedom,  two-thirds  of  their  landed  pro- 
perty, and  protection  from  the  violence  of  their 
barbarian  conquerors.  Theodoric,  with  singular 
moderation,  in  the  pride  of  victory  and  flower  of 
his  age,  renounced  the  prosecution  of  farther  con- 
quests to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  civil  go- 
vernment. The  hostilities  in  which  he  was  some- 
times engaged  were  speedily  terminated  by  his 
arms,  and  his  kingdom  was  preserved  from  insult 
by  the  teri'or  of  his  name.  Agriculture  revived 
under  the  shadow  of  peace,  navigation  was  pursued 
in  security,  and  commerce  increased  and  multi- 
plied beneath  his  fostering  encouragement.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Theodoric  to  maintain  the  dis- 


*  Sismondi,  in  a  brief  and  passing  mention  of  Theodoric, 
declares  him  to  have  been  acquainted  with  "the  sciences  of 
civilized  nations,"  on  the  authority  of  Jornandes  (De  Rebus 
Geticis,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Ital. 
c.  52,  p.  217).  Gibbon,  on  the  contrary,  believes  him  to  have 
been  illiterate,  principally  from  the  testimony  of  the  Valesian 
Fragment,  published  at  the  end  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 


Character  of  Theodoric. — Rapid 
decay  of  the  Ostrogoth  power.— 
Change  of  national  character. 


FALL  OF  THE  OSTROGOTHS. 


Conquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius 
and  Narses.— Invasion  of  the 
Lombards. 


tinction  between  his  Italian  and  Gothic  subjects, 
by  restricting  the  former  to  civil,  and  the  latter  to 
militai'y  employments.  The  Goths  held  their  lands 
as  militai'y  stipends,  which  bound  them  in  constant 
readiness  for  the  public  defence;  they  were  spread 
over  the  kingdom,  in  possession  of  one-third  of  its 
soil,  and  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  was  distributed 
into  the  several  quarters  of  a  well-regulated  camp. 
In  a  new  and  haj>py  climate  their  numbers  multi- 
plied with  foiTuidable  rapidity,  and  they  could 
muster  two  hundred  thousand  warriors,  besides 
their  women  and  children.  While  their  monarch 
strove  to  perpetuate  their  separation  from  the  Ita- 
lians, it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  moderate 
their  barbarian  violence,  to  teach  them  the  duties 
of  civil  society,  and  to  confii'm  them  in  habits  of 
temperance,  obedience,  and  order.  For  three  an d- 
thirty  years  Theodoric  watched,  with  laborious 
anxiety,  over  the  common  happiness  of  both  classes 
of  his  subjects.  Few  sovereigns  have  in  an  equal 
degree  merited  to  be  numbered  among  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind;  yet  it  is  painful  to  add,  that 
the  evening  of  his  life  was  clouded  by  popular  dis- 
content, soured  by  ingratitude,  and  defiled  with 
virtuous  blood.  The  hatred  of  the  Italians  was 
excited  by  the  imposition  of  tiixes  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  and  the 
mind  of  the  king,  stung  to  indignation  by  their  ill- 
founded  murmurs,  wjis  filled  with  suspicions  of 
treason.  The  murder  of  his  rival,  Odoacer,  was  a 
stain  upon  the  fair  fame  of  his  manhood;  and  the 
execution  of  his  minister,  the  learned  and  pious 
Boethius, — the  last  of  the  Romans,  says  a  great 
author,  whom  Cato  or  Tully  could  have  acknow- 
ledged for  their  countryman, — and  of  the  innocent 
and  venerable  patrician,  Symmachus,  branded  the 
old  age  of  the  monarch  with  indelible  infamy, 
and  embittered  his  last  hours  with  unavailing  re- 
morse *. 

After  the  death  of  Theodoric  (a.d.  525),  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Ostrogoths  lasted  only  twenty-seven  years. 
It  was  for  Italy  a  period  of  internal  dissensions 
and  foreign  invasions,  of  fearful  agitations  and 
bloodshed  and  horror.  Of  six  princes  f,  whose  brief 
reigns  were  crowded  into  this  narrow  space,  no  one 
vacated  the  throne  after  the  gradual  decay  of  na- 
ture's powers :  the  first  perished  prematurely  by 
intemperance  ;  the  career  of  royalty  of  the  others 
was  termmated  by  deposition  or  violent  death. 
But  it  is  not  within  my  purpose  to  trace  with  mi- 
nuteness every  vicissitude  in  the  fortunes  of  an 
obscure  age  and  a  barbarous  people;  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  relate  the  genei'al  circumstances  which 
produced  the  extinction  of  the  Gothic  dominion. 
A  change  of  national  character  was  not  the  least 
powerful  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  precautions 
of  Theodoric,  it  was  impossible  to  pi'event  his  fol- 
lowers from  losing,  in  the  peaceful  bosom  of  civi- 
lized society,  some  portion  of  the  rude  hardihood 
and  valour  of  barbarian  life.  Even  his  successful 
efforts  to  humanize  their  manners  and  correct 
their  excesses,  could  not  fail  to  mitigate  the  vio- 
lence of  their  warlike  spirit.  They  had  already, 
durmg  his  reign,  adopted  the  fashion  of  Italian 

♦  Gibbon,  c.  39  ;  a  beautiful  narrative  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  Theodoric. 

+  Athalaric,  a.d.  525-534 ;  Theodatus,  534-536 ;  Vitiges,  536- 
540;  Hildebald,  540-54 J;  TotUa,  541-552;  Teias,  552,  553. 


dress,  and  a  period  of  sixty  years  must  have  ra- 
pidly eflfiiced  the  proud  distinction  between  the 
conquerors,  and  the  people  among  whom  they  had 
every  where  settled.  If  mixtui'e  with  the  freemen 
of  the  north  was  calculated  to  revive  the  energies 
of  the  feeble  natives  of  Italy,  Italian  example  was 
certam  to  exercise  an  equal  though  opposite  and 
fatal  influence  upon  the  simple  virtues  of  the  bar- 
barian. The  distractions  of  the  Gothic  kingdom 
were  insidiously  fomented  by  the  arts  of  Justinian, 
then  emperor  of  the  East ;  the  advantage  which 
Grecian  treachery  extracted  from  the  disorders  of 
Italy  was  seconded  by  the  courage  and  military 
skill  of  Belisarius,  and  afterwards  of  the  eunuch 
Nai*ses;  and  the  good  fortune  of  Justinian,  in  pos- 
sessing such  generals,  the  fii"st  of  whom  he  re- 
wai'ded  with  the  basest  ingratitude,  gave  the  tem- 
porary possession  of  Italy  to  his  arms,  and  shed 
lustre  over  the  expiring  vigour  of  his  empire.  Yet 
under  all  the  evils  of  intestine  disputes,  the  Gothic 
kingdom,  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  thousand 
combatants,  could  not  have  been  twice  subjugated 
by  inferior  numbers,  whose  imperfect  courage  was 
with  difficulty  sustained  by  the  talents  of  their 
leadei-s,  if  the  Goths  had  not  already  lost  the  bet- 
ter part  of  their  original  spirit.  But  they  still 
fought  with  a  resolution  that  merited  a  happier 
fate.  The  details  of  the  conquest  of  Italy,  first  by 
Belisarius,  and  again,  after  a  general  revolt  of  the 
Goths,  by  Narses,  belong  ratlier  to  the  eastern 
empire  than  to  my  subject.  The  contest  was  long 
chequered  by  alternate  fortune;  but  when  the  two 
last  Gothic  sovereigns,  Totila  and  Teias,  had  suc- 
cessively fallen,  as  became  them,  in  the  field  of 
battle,  the  total  subversion  of  their  monarchy  was 
finally  accomplished  *. 

The  eunuch  Narses,  under  the  title  of  exarch, 
administei'ed  the  government  of  Italy  with  wisdom 
and  vigour  for  about  fifteen  years.  But  his  virtues 
wei'e  sullied  by  avarice;  his  rule  became  unpopu- 
lar; complaints  of  his  oppression  reached  the  im- 
perial throne,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand. The  mandate  of  recall  to  Constantinople 
was  couched  in  expressions  of  insult;  and  Narses, 
if  the  popular  belief  of  his  age  may  be  credited, 
stooping  to  an  unworthy  revenge  for  the  ingratitude 
of  the  court  and  the  Italians,  invited  the  Lombards, 
a  barbarian  nation  who  had  settled  in  Pannonia, 
to  undertake  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy, 
This  people,  whose  successful  enterprise  was  to 
perpetuate  their  name+  in  the  fertile  plains  of 
northern  Italy,  were  distinguished,  even  among  the 
German  tribes,  for  their  freedom,  their  valour,  and 
their  ferocity,  (a.d.  568.)  Their  warlike  sovereign, 
Alboin,  descended  from  the  Alps  with  the  entire 
nation,  and  the  whole  country,  from  those  moun- 
tains to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  rapidly 
passed  imder  his  dominion.  The  helpless  succes- 
sor of  Nai-ses  could  oflFer  no  opposition  in  the  field; 
the  pusillanimous  Italians   wex'e  not  ashamed  to 


*  Gibbon,  parts  of  chapters  41,  43  ;  Muratori,  Annali 
d'  Italia,  a.d.  526-553.  The  Italian  has  placed  the  death  of 
Theodoric  a  year  later  than  our  historian. 

+  Their  name  of  "Langobards"  was  expressive  of  the 
length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  If  their  historian,  Paul 
Warnefrid,  the  deacon,  may  be  relied  on,  the  Lombards  had 
their  origin  in  the  dark  forests  of  Scandinavia.  (De  Gestis 
Langob.  lib.  i.  c.  2.) 
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Lombardy  conquered  by  Charlemagne, 
who  is  crowned  emperor  of  the 
West. 


believe,  without  a  trial,  that  the  barbarians  were 
invincible,  and  the  city  of  Pavia  was  the  only 
place  which  attempted  serious  resistance  to  the 
invadei-s.  The  siege  lasted  above  three  years,  and, 
when  famine  opened  the  gates,  Alboin  spared  the 
inhabitants,  and  established  among  them  the  capi- 
tal of  the  new  kingdom  of  Lombardy.  His  reign 
was  glorious,  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Italy.  An  independent  people  had 
already  formed  an  impregnable  fastness  in  the 
lagunes  of  Venice  ;  Rome,  under  its  bishops,  who 
had  even  then  conceived  in  part  their  schemes  of 
ambition,  continued  faithful  to  the  eastern  empe- 
I'ors,  less  from  attachment  to  them,  than  from  ter- 
ror and  hatred  of  the  Lombards;  and  the  province 
of  Ravenna,  the  Pentapolis  of  Romagna,  and  the 
maritime  cities  of  southern  Italy,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  imperial  exarchs.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards, therefore,  embraced  only  the  northern  divi- 
sions of  Italy  ;  but  a  prince  of  their  nation,  subject 
no  more  than  in  name  to  the  monarchy,  penetrated 
with  his  followers  into  the  centre  of  those  pro- 
vinces which  now  form  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
and  there  established  the  Lombard  duchy  of  Bene- 
vento. 

The  power  of  the  Lombards  lasted  with  consi- 
derable splendour  for  two  hundred  and  six  years. 
Like  other  rude  states,  their  monarchy  was  in 
principle  elective  ;  their  freedom  was  often  bar- 
barian licence ;  and  crime  and  disorder  throw  an 
occasional  stain  over  the  pages  of  their  history  : 
but  the  succession  of  their  sovereigns  was  marked 
with  ability  and  virtue,  and  the  troubled  series  of 
their  annals  was  adoi'ned  with  fair  intervals  of 
peace,  order,  and  internal  happiness.  The  effects 
of  prosperity  and  wealth,  and  the  influence  of  Ita- 
lian climate  and  example,  rapidly  civilized  their 
manners,  humanized  their  characters,  and  weak- 
ened their  hardihood.  The  founder  of  their  mo- 
narchy, Alboin,  was  gifted  with  all  the  qualities, 
good  and  evil,  which  form  the  character  of  a  bar- 
barian and  a  conqueror.  He  was  murdered,  after 
a  reign  of  only  four  years,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
queen,  Rosamond.  (  a.d.  573.)  Her  father  had  fallen 
in  battle  against  the  Lombards  before  her  forced 
union  with  their  king;  and  her  brutal  lord,  during 
the  intoxication  of  a  feast  in  his  palace  near  Vero- 
na, obliged  her  to  drink  from  a  goblet  which  had 
been  formed  of  the  skull  of  her  parent.  She  vowed 
to  wipe  out  the  insult  in  his  blood  ;  and  the  indul- 
gence of  an  adulterous  passion  was  superadded  to 
the  desire  of  vengeance.  The  premature  death  of 
Alboin  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Lombard  arms. 
Clepho,  a  noble  chieftain,  was  elected  to  the  kingly 
ofliice;  and  a  second  tragedy  closed  his  mortal  ca- 
reer in  less  than  two  years,  (a.d.  574.)  The  royal  dig- 
nity was  suspended  in  anarchy  during  the  minority 
of  his  son,  Autharis;  but  his  valour  and  talents  re- 
stored it  with  manhood  in  his  person,  (a.d.  584.)  He 
successfully  defended  his  kingdom  from  the  arms 
of  the  Merovingian  sovereigns  of  France,  and  con- 
firmed and  extended  the  power  of  his  nation,  (a.d. 
591.)  From  the  death  of  Autharis  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Lombard  greatness  by  Charlemagne,  nineteen 
princes  *  successively  reigned  in  the  capital  of  Pa- 
via; but  their  history  will  no  farther  interest  the 

•  Agihilf,  591;   Adoloald,  615;   Arioald,  625;   Rotharis, 


reader  than  as  it  is  connected  with  the  fortunes  of 
Italy.  The  provinces  which  had  remained  to  the 
Greeks  from  the  original  conquest  of  Alboin,  still 
resisted  the  efforts  of  his  successors ;  and,  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna 
shared  the  dominion  of  Italy  with  the  monarchs 
of  Lombardy.  Under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
name,  the  Greek  empire  had  long  concealed  the 
extent  of  its  decline.  But  the  charm  was  at  last 
broken ;  and  the  conquest  of  Ravenna,  by  the  Lom- 
bard king  Astolpho  (a.d.  752),  put  a  final  period 
to  the  power  and  the  office  of  the.  exarchs.  All 
Italy  now  appeared  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  As- 
tolpho, and  the  fall  of  Rome  might  have  completed 
the  glory  of  his  reign  ;  but  though  the  Greek 
power  had  sunken  for  evei',  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
left  without  a  competitor,  had  lost  its  own  energy 
in  awaiting  the  occasion  for  its  display.  When  the 
pope  in  person  implored  the  protection  of  Pepin, 
who,  succeeding  to  the  power  of  his  father,  Charles 
Martel,  had  erected  his  throne  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Merovingian  dynasty  of  France,  the  degenerate 
Lombards  were  no  longer  equal  to  a  struggle  with 
the  courageous  Franks,  (a.d.  755.)  A  French  army 
crossed  the  Alps  under  their  gallant  monarch,  to 
deliver  the  church  from  the  oppression  of  Astol- 
pho; and  the  Lombard,  after  a  weak  resistance, 
was  compelled  to  restore  the  territory  of  Romagna, 
and  to  yield  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  the  Holy 
See.  After  this  disgraceful  reverse,  the  monarchy 
of  the  Lombards  survived  about  twenty  years  in 
languor  and  decay,  until  it  fell  before  the  irresist- 
ible power  of  Charlemagne.  To  that  mighty  con- 
queror, Desiderio,  the  last  of  the  Lombard  princes, 
resigned  his  sceptre  and  his  capital.  The  friend- 
ship of  the  victor  and  the  papal  see  was  cemented 
over  the  ruin  of  the  Lombard  dynasty,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  Charlemagne  received 
from  the  hands  of  pope  Leo  III.  the  crown,  the 
symbol  of  the  restoration  of  the  empire  of  the 
West*,  (a.d.  800.) 

The  monarchy  of  the  Lombards  was,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  elective.  The  great  as- 
sembly of  the  nation  was  held  in  the  palace  or  on 
the  open  plains  of  Pavia ;  and  was  composed  of 
the  duhs,  or  military  governors  of  provinces,  the 
great  officers  of  state,  the  public  functionaries,  and, 
in  fine,  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  kingdom.  At 
these  assemblies  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  were 
established  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  people  ;  and  they  have  been  esteemed  the 
least  imperfect  of  the  barbaric  codes.  Seventy-six 
years  after  the  Lombards  came  into  Italy,  their 
laws  were  solemnly  ratified,  some  new  provisions 
suitable  to  the  silent  changes  of  time  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  whole  were  promulgated  by  king 
Rotharis  as  the  general  act  of  the  nation  f .  Such 
crimes  as  threatened  the  life  of  the  sovereign  or 
the  safety  of  the  state  were  adjudged  worthy  of 


636;  Rodoald,652;  Aribert  I.,653  ;  Godebert,661  ;  Grimoald, 
662;  Pertarito,  671  ;  Cunibert,  678  ;  Lieutbert,  700  ;  Ragun- 
bert  and  Aribert  II.,  701  ;  Aiiprand  and  Luitprand,  712; 
Udeprand,  736  ;  Rachis,  744  ;  Astolpho,  749  ;  Desiderio, 
757. 

*  Gibbon,  c.  45,  and  part  of  c.  49 ;  Sismondi,  vol.  i.  p. 
12-19;  Muratori,  Ann.  567-600. 

+  This  code  is  preserved  in  Teutonic  Latin,  in  the  first 
volume  of  Muratori's  Scriptores  Ital. 
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death ;  but  the  principle  of  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion extended  through  the  rest  of  the  code  ;  and 
the  price  of  blood  and  of  an  opprobrious  word  was 
measured  with  the  same  scrupulous  diligence.  We 
must  not  look  in  these  constitutions,  or  in  any  code 
of  the  barbarian  nations,  for  express  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  aristocracy,  or  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
the  royal  authority.  All  these  existed  independ- 
ently of  the  laws;  but  the  circumstance  which 
characterized  a  free  people  was  the  regulation  of 
punishments  for  each  offence,  with  a  precision 
which  might  appear  ridiculous  in  our  eyes,  if  we 
could  forget  that,  in  a  rude  and  turbulent  age,  it 
formed  the  security  of  hidividuals  against  all  arbi- 
trary inflictions. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lombard  monarchy  render  the  epoch 
of  its  power  one  of  the  most  important  and  inte- 
resting events  in  Italian  history  ;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  peculiarities  that  marked 
the  condition  of  Italy  for  several  succeeding  ages, 
without  pausing  in  this  place  to  take  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  changes  which  originated  in  the  con- 
quests of  Alboin.  The  continual  hostilities  which 
were  exercised  between  the  barbarian  chieftains 
and  the  cities  and  provinces  acknowledging  the 
Greek  dominion,  infused  reviving  energy  and  inde- 
pendence into  the  Italian  subjects  of  the  eastern 
empire  ;  and  the  weakness  of  a  government  which 
could  afford  them  but  feeble  protection  from  the 
invaders,  while  it  entailed  on  the  native  population 
the  necessity  of  exertion  to  save  them  from  the 
hated  yoke  of  the  Lombard,  taught  them  to  aspire 
to  that  freedom  which  could  only  be  preserved  by 
their  own  swords.  Even  before  the  fall  of  the  ex- 
archate, the  allegiance  of  its  scattered  dependen- 
cies had  evaporated  into  a  name,  and  after  the 
viceroys  of  the  eastern  empire  had  ceased  to  rule 
in  Ravenna,  the  maritime  cities  of  the  south  as- 
serted and  enjoyed  the  full  measure  of  republican 
independence.  At  the  close  of  this  chapter  it  will 
be  our  business  to  revert  briefly  to  the  history  of 
these  cities,  and  to  trace  the  rising  fortunes  of 
Venice.  The  aspect  of  other  parts  of  Italy,  under 
the  Lombard  monarchy,  merits  more  immediate 
attention.  It  exhibits  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
feudal  system. 

When  the  army  of  freemen  who  followed  the 
standard  of  the  Lombai'd  conqueror  had  achieved 
the  subjugation  of  northern  Italy,  the  lands  of  the 
new  kingdom  were  parcelled  out  among  the  victors; 
who,  leaving  the  natives  to  cultivate  them  in  a 
state  of  servitude,  seized  a  third  of  the  produce. 
Every  soldier  thus  received  a  share  of  land;  and 
though  the  division  was  undoubtedly  unequal,  the 
scale  on  which  the  distribution  was  regulated  has 
entirely  escaped  every  effort  of  modern  research. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
any  privileges  of  hereditary  nobility  among  the 
Lombards  before  the  sera  of  their  Italian  invasion, 
and  it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  the  principal 
leaders  of  their  army  acquired  a  proportion  of  the 
spoil  commensurate  with  the  rank  or  estimation  to 
which  their  military  virtues  had  raised  them  among 
their  fellow  soldiers.  The  lands  so  partitioned  out, 
in  whatever  proportions,  were  all  termed  allodial*: 

*  A  compound  of  the  German  particle  an  and  lot;  i.  e. 


they  were  subjected  to  no  burthen,  excej^t  that  of 
the  public  defence,  and  passed  to  all  the  children 
equally,  or,  on  their  failure,  to  the  nearest  kindred. 
But  besides  the  lands  distributed  among  the  nation, 
others  were  reserved  to  the  crown  for  the  support 
of  its  dignity,  and  the  exercise  of  its  munificence  ; 
and  of  these,  the  larger  portion  soon  came  to  be 
granted  out  to  favoured  subjects  and  to  provincial 
governors,  under  the  title  of  benefices  (beneficia). 
These  gifts,  which  were  originally*  for  life,  but 
gradually  became  hereditary,  were  saddled  with 
the  obligation  of  military  service  to  the  sovereign, 
who,  on  his  part,  was  bound  to  his  vassal  by  the 
corresponding  duties  of  protection.  When  the 
Lombards  had  established  themselves  in  their  new 
possessions,  they  gave  to  their  generals  the  govern- 
ment of  cities  and  the  provinces  surrounding  them, 
with  the  title  of  dukes-\-  (duces)  :  the  allodial  pro- 
prietors were  in  readiness  to  serve  under  them  for 
the  public  defence;  and  the  whole  conquering 
population  preserved  the  form  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  a  military  body.  It  was  upon  these  great 
officers,  the  dukes,  the  marquises,  or  margraves, 
entrusted  with  the  protection  of  the  marches  or 
frontiers,  and  (afterwards)  the  counts  or  governors 
of  towng,  that  the  royal  bounty  was  for  the  most 
part  bestowed  int  he  shape  of  benefices  ;  and  when, 
through  the  weakness  of  the  crown,  these  gifts 
were  converted  by  violence  or  usage  into  heredi- 
tary possessions,  the  titles  of  the  offices  to  which 
they  had  been  originally  attached  descended  with 
them.  In  this  manner  was  formed  the  great  here- 
ditary aristocracy  of  royal  feudatories,  who  held 
their  lands  as  immediate  vassals  J  of  the  crown, 
and  were  bound  to  their  sovereign  by  the  mutual 
obligation  of  service  and  protection. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  hereditary  be- 
nefices, which  were  afterwards  more  generally 
known  by  the  term  of  feuds  §,  that  the  great  pro- 
prietors should  carve  out  portions  of  their  de- 
mesnes, to  be  held  of  themselves,  by  a  similar 
tenure  ;  and  this  custom  of  suh-mfeudation  became 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  universal.  It 
created  a  subordinate  class  of  nobility,  styled 
vavassores,  a  word  expressing  their  double  alle- 
giance, both  to  their  own  lord  and  the  superior 
of  whom  he  held,  and  completed  the  chain  of 
feudal  aristocracy.  The  oath  of  fidelity  which  the 
great  feudatory  had  taken,  the  homage  which  he 
paid,  and  the  military  service  which  he  owed  to 


land  obtained  by  lot.  (Robertson's  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  270.) 
Robertson  is  right.  Johnson  had  some  confused  notion 
of  the  correct  etymology,  and  in  his  lazy  manner  he  says 
that  the  word  is  most  probably  of  German  original. 
Hickes,  Brady,  and  other  Saxon  gentlemen,  have  blun- 
dered about  this  simple  word  with  more  than  their  usual 
infelicity. 

•  It  has  been  maintained  by  Robertson  and  other  writers, 
that  benefices  were  originally  revocable  at  pleasure ;  but  the 
assertion  is  clearly  disproved  by  Mr.  Hallam.  (Middle  Ages, 
vol.  i.  p.  161.) 

t  The  kingdom  of  Lombardy  was  divided  in  the  outset 
into  thirty  of  these  great  governments  or  duchies. 

t  From  gwsa,  a  Celtic  word  for  a  servant.  (Hallam,  vol.  i. 
p.  155.) 

§  Mutator!,  Antiq.  Med.  CEv.  vol.  i.  p.  594,  remarks  that 
the  word  feudum  is  not  found  in  any  document  older  than 
the  eleventh  century  ;  but  see  Spelman's  Glossary,  art. 
Feodum. 
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his  sovereign,  were  all  exacted  by  himself  from  his 
vassals.  These  latter,  from  the  castles  which  they 
every  where  built  on  their  fiefs,  were  known  by  the 
appellation  of  chatela'ms  as  well  as  vavassores :  they 
enjoyed  the  military  services  of  inferior  feudal 
tenants,  and  the  labour  of  the  villeins  and  sei'fs  on 
their  estates,  who  formed  the  mass  of  the  peasant 
population,  and  were  held  in  abject  dependence 
and  slavery. 

While  the  royal  donation  of  benefices  was  plant- 
ing the  foundations,  and  the  custom  of  sub-infeud- 
ing  was  extending  the  ramifications  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  condition  of  the  allodial  proprietors, 
who  had  formed  tlie  original  strength  of  all  the 
barbarian  kingdoms,  was  fast  assimilating  to  the 
same  dependance  upon  a  superior  lord  which  dis- 
tinguished later  tenures.  Allodial  seems  so  much 
moi'e  desirable  than  feudal  property,  that  it  would 
appear  at  first  sight  extraordinary  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  one  sort  of  tenure  to  the  other  should 
have  been,  as  it  generally  was,  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  possessor.  But  amidst  the  rapine  and 
violence,  the  private  wars  and  public  disorders 
which  marked  the  times,  the  insulated  allodialist 
found  no  protection  or  safety.  Without  law  to 
redress  his  injuries,  without  power  in  the  crown  to 
support  his  rights,  he  was  ever  exposed  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  i-apacious  governors  and  overbear- 
ing lords  of  his  district,  and  he  had  no  course  left 
but  to  compromise  with  oppression,  and  subject 
himself,  in  return  for  protection,  to  a  feudal  supe- 
rior. In  Finance  the  allodial  land  almost  all  be- 
came feudal  in  little  more  than  a  century  from  the 
period  before  us;  and,  if  the  change  was  not  so 
general,  or  cannot  be  so  extensively  traced,  at 
least,  in  Italy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  preva- 
lence. Whei'e  allodial  estates  were  lai'ge,  the  pos- 
sessors would  naturally  strengthen  themselves  by 
sub-infeuding  them  among  their  tenants,  upon  con- 
dition of  military  service  :  where  they  were  small, 
they  themselves  needed  the  protection  of  the  near- 
est chatelain ;  and  in  both  cases,  the  supremacy  of 
the  great  feudatory  of  the  province  would  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  their  security.  But  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  process  was  far  from  being,  in 
all  instances,  voluntary.  The  allodialist  was  often, 
perhaps,  compelled  to  recognize  himself  the  vassal 
of  a  great  lord,  and  thus  to  confess  an  original 
feudal  tenure  which  had  never  existed. 

Under  the  feudal  system  generally,  and  particu- 
larly in  as  far  as  it  prevailed  in  Italy,  territorial 
property  thus  belonged  only,  in  reality,  to  the  gen- 
tlemen, the  lower  class  of  nobility,  or  chatelains. 
They  were  sun'ounded  by  their  military  retainers, 
and  by  the  serfs  of  the  glebe,  whom  they  had 
originally  enslaved,  and  from  whom  they  took  a 
third  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  The  towns  were 
abandoned  by  a  class  which  comprised  the  most 
considerable  citizens  ;  and  the  country  bristled 
with  their  fortresses.  Living  on  their  demesnes 
like  petty  sovereigns,  they  felt  neither  the  wish  of 
cultivating  their  minds  to  shine  in  society,  nor  the 
necessity  of  dazzling,  by  their  splendour,  inferiors 
who  were  already  in  abject  submission.  War  and 
the  chase  were  their  only  pleasures,  and  their 
luxury  knew  no  other  objects.  The  education  of 
the  gentleman  taught  him  no  more  than  to  tame 
the  fiery  spirit  of  the  war-horse,  to  manage  Avith 
address  the  buckler  and  heavy  lance,  and  to  en- 


dure without  fatigue  the  weight  of  the  most  pon- 
derous cuirass.  It  was  neither  required  of  him  to 
speak  with  elegance  nor  to  write  with  correctness. 
The  vulgar  tongue  had  already  begun  to  assume  a 
character  entirely  distinct  fi'om  the  Latin,  while 
the  Latin  still  formed  the  only  written  language. 
All  the  contracts  of  gentlemen  of  this  period,  of 
which  a  great  number  have  been  preserved,  are 
drawn  up  by  notaries  in  the  most  barbarous  lati- 
nity,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  act,  the  vender,  the 
purchaser,  and  the  witnesses,  often  all  of  them 
gentlemen,  were  able  to  make  no  other  signature 
than  a  cross,  which  the  notary  declares  to  be  the 
mark  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  nobility  were 
as  ignorant  of  the  arts  as  of  the  sciences.  They 
laboured  to  make  their  castles  impregnable,  but 
not  to  adorn  their  architecture,  or  render  them 
agreeable  abodes.  Some  of  these  substantial  but 
gloomy  edifices  have  withstood  the  attacks  both  of 
time  and  of  enemies,  and  frown  over  the  traveller 
at  this  hour  from  the  summits  of  inaccessible  rocks, 
or  the  entrance  of  narrow  defiles. 

While  the  whole  country  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  rude  lords  of  these  dungeons,  the  authority  of 
the  dukes,  their  superiors,  reposed  only  on  a  fiction 
of  property,  on  an  imaginary  right  to  demesnes 
and  provinces  of  which  these  gi-eat  feudatories 
possessed,  in  reality,  no  portion.  But  still,  the 
same  system  formed  the  security  of  the  duke  and 
the  vavassore  ;  it  equally  sanctioned  the  obedience 
of  the  great  vassal  and  his  inferior ;  and,  for  seve- 
ral centuries,  the  dukes  enjoyed  the  aggregate  of 
power  which  the  united  force  of  their  chatelains 
could  produce.  In  ascending  the  feudal  scale,  the 
king  should  have  possessed  over  the  dukes  the 
same  authority  which  they  exercised  over  their 
vavassores.  But  if  the  right  of  property  of  the 
great  feudatories  over  their  provinces  was  but  a 
fiction  of  the  law,  that  of  the  sovereign  over  his 
kingdom  was  a  still  fainter  shadow  of  reality  ;  and 
since  the  stability  of  power  rested  on  a  territorial 
basis,  the  authority  of  the  vavassores  among  their 
inferiors  was  necessarily  arbitrary,  that  of  the 
dukes  but  precarious,  and  that  of  the  kings  almost 
a  nullity. 

Such  was  the  feudal  system  in  its  origin  among 
the  Lombards.  It  was  a  mixture  of  barbarism 
and  liberty,  discipline  and  independence,  singu- 
larly calculated  to  instil  into  each  man  the  con- 
sciousness of  personal  dignity,  the  energy  which 
developes  public  virtues,  and  the  pride  by  which 
they  are  maintained.  The  slavery  of  the  peasants 
was,  doubtless,  the  odious  part  of  this  system  ;  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  established 
at  an  sera  when  even  a  more  absolute  and  debasing 
servitude  formed  part  of  the  system  and  of  the 
manners  of  all  civilised  states  ;  that  the  Roman 
slave,  who  cultivated  the  soil,  might  consider  the 
change  a  happy  one  which  rendered  him  the  serf 
of  the  glebe,  and  that  vassalage  was  the  degree  by 
which  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  were  raised 
from  the  servitude  of  antiquity  to  modern  enfran- 
chisement. In  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
convey  some  idea  of  institutions  which  held  a  para- 
mount influence  over  the  state  of  Italian  society 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century,  it  has  been 
sometimes  necessary  to  anticipate  the  exact  course 
of  time,  and  always  impossible,  within  so  narrow  a 
compass,  to  trace  more  than  the  general  features 
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of  the  subject.  But  no  other  place  has  appeared 
altogether  so  proper  for  introducing  the  preceding 
remarks ;  and  an  elaborate  treatise,  which  should 
embrace  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  feudal  system, 
would  have  been  beyond  the  aim,  and  foreign  to 
the  purpose,  of  the  present  undertaking.  It  will 
be  sufficient  if  what  has  been  said  shall  have  ren- 
dered the  political  state  of  the  fiefs,  into  which 
Italy  was  divided  for  three  centuries  after  the  Car- 
lovingian  conquest,  intelligible  to  the  reader  in  his 
passage  through  the  few  next  pages  *. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Lombax'd  dynasty  by 
Charlemagne  and  his  Franks  was  regarded  by  the 
Italians  as  a  new  invasion  of  barbarians.  Yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  con<iuests  of  the  new  em- 
peror of  the  West  disturbed,  to  any  general  e.xtent, 
the  settlement  of  territorial  fiefs.  The  great  feuda- 
tories and  their  vassals  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  his  power,  almost  all  Italy  submitted  to  his  au- 
thority, and  the  imposing  title  of  emperor  covered 
his  pretensions  with  veneration  and  splendour.  His 
vast  dominions  were  held  together  solely  by  the 
force  of  his  genius,  and  the  watchful  activity  of  his 
government.  He  was  master  of  France,  part  of 
Spain,  I  taly,  Germany,  and  Hungary ;  and,  during  his 
life,  all  these  discordant  parts  of  his  empire  were 
firmly  cemented  and  wisely  consolidated  by  the 
mere  bond  of  his  personal  talents.  He  is,  certainly, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  greatest  charac- 
ters in  history.  His  private  life  was  deformed  by 
licentious  amoui-s  :  he  was  unsparing  of  blood, 
though  not  constitutionally  cruel;  and  his  successes 
in  Germany  were  defiled  by  atrocious  butcheries  : 
yet  his  vices  were  relieved,  though  they  were  not 
palliated,  by  frugality  and  temperance  ;  and  his 
barbarous  ferocity  was  sti-angely  contrasted  with 
elevated  views  of  national  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment. In  a  life  of  restless  military  activity,  he 
found  leisure  to  reform  the  coinage,  and  regulate 
the  legal  standard  of  money  in  his  realms;  he  ga- 
thex'ed  about  him  the  learned  of  all  countries  ; 
founded  schools  and  accumulated  libi*aries  ;  he  en- 
couraged commerce  ;  and  he  meditated  the  union 
of  the  Roman  and  barbarian  codes  into  one  great 
system  of  jurisprudence.  If  he  derived  much  of 
his  renown  from  a  contrast  with  the  rude  charac- 
ters who  preceded  him,  and  the  imbecility  of  his 
immediate  successors ;  if  it  enhanced  the  brilliance 
and  grandeur  of  his  appearance,  that  he  stood  alone. 


•  I  am  indebted  principally  to  the  notes  of  Hargrave  and 
Butler  to  the  sixteenth  edition  of  Coke  upon  Littleton,  for 
the  substance  of  these  passing  notices  on  the  feudal  system ; 
though  I  have  referred,  for  the  peculiar  connexion  of  the 
subject  with  Italian  history,  to  the  works  of  Muratori  and 
Sismondi.  Muratori.  in  his  dissertations  on  Italian  antiqui- 
ties, has  thrown  his  customary  exactness  and  industry  into 
the  topic  ;  but  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Italian  republics 
lias  scarcely  equalled  himself  in  this  part  of  his  work,  if  I 
may  presume  to  observe  a  defect  in  so  splendid  a  production ; 
nor  has  he  extracted  the  essence  of  Muratori's  labours  with 
his  usual  happiness.  Tiie  reader  will  consult  in  vain  his 
chapter  on  the  feudal  system  for  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  its  tenures. 

The  youthful  student  who  would  indulge  his  curiosity  for 
further  information  than  these  pages  can  pretend  to  convey, 
on  the  minor  details  and  peculiarities  of  the  feudal  system, 
will  have  few  inquiries  to  satisfy  after  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  learned  and  beautiful  essay  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Middle  Ages,  which  I  have  consulted  with  profit. 


as  it  has  been  beautifully  expressed,  "  like  a  beacon 
upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in  the  broad  ocean  ;"  his 
great  qualities  still  blaze  with  unfading  light,  and 
his  memory  still  towers  in  magnificence  above  all 
ordinary  fame. 

The  successors  of  Charlemagne  were  unable  to 
wield  his  mighty  sceptre,  and  sank  under  the  bur- 
then of  his  colossal  power.  It  was  fortunate  for 
humanity  that  the  mediocx-ity  of  their  talents,  and 
the  I'epeated  divisions  of  their  enormous  patrimony, 
prevented  the  confirmation  of  an  univex'sal  mon- 
ax-chy,  which,  in  its  pex-petuity,  would  have  de- 
gx'aded  Eux-ope  to  an  equality  with  China,  and  con- 
demned it  to  a  state  between  ignox'ance  and  civili- 
zation, without  enex'gy  or  power,  without  glory  or 
virtue.  Chax'lemagne  himself  divided  his  empix'e 
among  his  sons,  and,  by  a  haj)py  exTox',  commenced 
the  prepax-ation  for  its  fall.  During  his  life  he  had 
associated  his  son  Pepin  with  him  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italy  (a.d.  781 ) ;  but  Pepin  died  before  his 
father  (a.d.  812),  leaving  a  natux*al  son,  Bernax-d, 
who  succeeded  under  the  empex'or  to  the  kingdom 
of  his  pax'ent.  He  enjoyed  but  a  brief  cax-eer  in  his 
new  dignity  ;  for,  on  the  decease  of  Charlemagne 
(a.d.  814),  he  attempted  an  unsuccessful  rebellion 
against  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  son  and 
successor  of  the  empex'ox*,  Louis  the  Pious,  who 
was  induced  to  put  him  to  death,  with  a  severity 
foi-eign  to  his  gentle  natux-e,  and  for  which  he 
afterwards  violently  repx'oached  himself.  Louis 
immediately  re-united  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the 
other  dominions  of  Chax'lemagne,  and  commenced 
a  reign  of  exTor  and  misfortune.  He  partitioned 
his  empire  among  three  sons,  and  expex'ienced  in 
returix  the  most  unnatux-al  ingratitude;  and  though 
the  fault  of  his  character  lay  rather  in  a  softness 
of  disposition,  than  in  any  defect  of  coux*age  and 
intellect,  he  passed  an  inglorious  and  tx'oubled  life, 
in  continual  struggles  with  his  undutiful  children. 
But  the  history  of  the  Carlovingian  family  belongs 
rather  to  all  Europe  than  to  Itiily  ;  and  I  may 
rejoice,  with  a  gx'eat  authox'ity,  that  my  subject 
releases  me  from  the  necessity  of  tracing  their  for- 
tunes through  those  disgx-aceful  wars  between  father 
and  sons,  and  between  bx-other  and  brothei*,  which 
engross  the  memoix'S  of  their  house.  After  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  his  descendants  px'eserved 
for  sixty-four  years  only  the  vast  raonax'chy  which 
he  had  founded  ;  and  in  that  pei-iod  six  Cax'lovin- 
gian  sovex-eigns  *  reigned  in  succession  over  Italy. 
After  several  shameful  and  miserable  reigns,  the 
last  of  these  princes,  Charles  the  Fat,  in  whose 
pei^on  the  empire  had  xieax'ly  re-united,  was  de- 
posed in  a  diet.  The  great  imperial  feudatories, 
the  dukes,  the  bishops,  and  the  counts  or  govex'n- 
ox*s  of  cities,  all  seized  the  fx-agments  of  his  bx'oken 
authority,  and  a  consummation  was  put  to  the 
period  of  greatest  feudal  anarchy  which  has  been 
I'ecorded  in  the  annals  of  Eux'ope.  (a.d.  888.)  Italy, 
however,  was  less  unhappy  duxing  this  period  than 
the  other  dominions  of  the  Cax-lovingian  dynasty. 
The  kingdom  was  governed,  for  twenty-six  years, 
by  Louis  II.,  a  virtuous  pi-ince,  who  wanted  nei- 
ther ability  nor  courage  ;  and  it  was  during  his 
reign  that  the  example"  of  Fx-ench  valour  revived 
the  love  of  arms,  and  re-established  the  reputation 

•  Louis  the  Pious,  814;  Lothaire,   820;  Louis  II.,  849; 
Charles  the  Bald,  875 ;  Carloman,  877 ;  Charles  the  Fat,  879. 
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of  the  warrioi*s  of  Lombardy;  that  the  fields  began 
again  to  teem  with  inhabitants,  and  cities  to  reco- 
ver the  population  which  preceding  invasions  and 
distresses  had  almost  exterminated  *. 

For  above  sixty  years  after  the  deposition  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  Italy  was  convulsed  to  its  centre 
by  intestine  wars,  and  horribly  ravaged  by  the 
predatory  incursions  of  foreign  enemies.  Native 
princes  aspired  to  the  feudal  crown,  and  the  lesser 
nobles  were  ever  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
support  of  rival  candidates,  or  in  resistance  to  the 
reigning  sovereign.  Meanwhile,  the  piratical  Sa- 
racens from  the  sea  coasts,  and  the  merciless  Hun- 
garians from  the  north-eastern  frontiers,  spread 
themselves  like  a  devouring  pestilence  over  the 
land,  and  left  frightful  traces  of  their  impetuous 
and  unresisted  course  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
open  country,  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  the  revolutions  of  the  throne,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  amidst  these  turbulent  and  dis- 
astrous scenes,  brought  the  energies  of  the  Italian 
character,  for  the  first  time,  into  play,  determined 
the  bent  of  the  national  spirit,  and  developed  that 
desire  of  republican  liberty  which  we  shall,  in  the 
next  chapter,  observe  predominant  m  the  cities  of 
Lombardy. 

Under  the  Carlovingian  family,  the  number  of 
the  Lombard  duchies,  which  had  originally  been 
thirty,  had,  by  accident  or  violence,  by  family 
alliances  or  the  law  of  the  strongest,  become  much 
diminished;  more  than  one  of  the  great  fiefs  some- 
times falling  under  the  power  of  the  same  feuda- 
tory; and,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  fief  being  often 
divided  among  several  counts,  or  lesser  proprietors. 
Hence,  at  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  there 
were  but  five  or  six  great  lords  in  condition  to 
command  the  nation  and  dispute  the  crown.  The 
great  Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento,  which  had 
stood  almost  distinct  from  the  kingdom,  had  been 
the  most  powerful  of  Italian  fiefs;  but  it  was  now 
in  decay,  and  its  princes  were  not  in  a  situation  to 
aim  at  the  throne.  The  dukes,  or  marquises — 
for  these  titles  were  of  equal  dignity  and  indifferent 
application — of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  Ivrea,  Susa,  and 
Tuscany,  were  the  leading  feudal  potentates  of  the 
kingdom.  The  last  of  these,  however,  Adalbert, 
count  of  Lucca  and  marquis  of  Tuscany,  abstained 
in  prudence  from  dangerously  aspiring  to  the  dia- 
dem of  Italy.  Possessing  the  beautiful  province  of 
Tuscany,  which  nature  has  separated  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  as  though  she 
had  designed  it  for  an  independent  state,  he  and 
his  successors  continued  to  govern  it  for  a  centur}' 
and  a  half  with  considerable  happiness,  and  their 
court  passed  for  the  most  brilliant  and  sumptuous 
among  those  of  the  great  feudatories.  The  mar- 
quis of  Ivrea  was  master  of  Piedmont ;  but  both  he 
and  the  lord  of  Susa  might  veil  their  pretensions 
before  the  splendour  of  the  princes  of  Friuli  and 
Spoleto  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  agitated  for  years 
by  the  rivalry  of  these  puissant  chiefs.  Berenger, 
marquis  of  Friuli,  was  the  Lombard  representative 
of  the  ancient  ducal  family  of  that  province,  and, 
moreover,  by  his  mother,  the  grandson  of  the  em- 
peror Louis  the  Pious.  Guido,  duke  of  Spoleto,  of 
Frankish  origin,  was  also  allied  to  the  royal  family 
of  Charlemagne.     Motives  of  personal  hatred  were 

♦  Muratori,  a.d.  774-888;  Sismondi,  vol.  i,  pp.  18-25. 


added  to  ambition  in  the  struggle  between  Beren- 
ger and  Guido :  both  pleaded  royal  descent,  both 
solicited  the  crown  from  the  states  of  Italy,  and, 
by  turns  conquering  and  defeated,  both  purchased 
the  favour  of  the  electors,  .at  each  revolution,  by 
new  concessions.  The  crown  was  thus  despoiled 
of  all  its  prerogatives  without  acquiring  steady 
partisans  by  the  sacrifice  ;  and,  in  these  and  subse- 
quent civil  wars,  the  feudatories  always  embraced 
the  part  of  the  vanquished,  or  of  some  new  candi- 
date for  royalty,  because  the  conqueror  had  pre- 
sumed to  challenge  their  obedience.  Berenger 
was,  however,  altogether  more  successful  than  any 
of  his  rivals ;  for  though  Guido  and  his  son  both 
bore,  in  succession,  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and 
even  of  emperor,  he  broke  the  power  of  their 
house ;  and  though  Louis,  king  of  Provence,  and 
Rodolph,  king  of  Burgundy,  were  afterwards  sup- 
ported by  the  Italian  nobles  against  him  in  compe- 
tition for  the  throne,  he  kept  his  seat  and  resisted 
their  pretensions.  He  reigned  for  thirty-six  yeai's 
as  king  of  Italy,  and  for  the  last  nine  of  his  life 
with  the  dignity  of  emperor.  Active  and  courage- 
ous, humane  and  honorable,  he  was  a  prince  of 
considerable  talents  and  virtue,  and  his  life  was  at 
last  sacrificed  to  the  indulgence  of  a  generous,  but 
misplaced,  confidence.  The  archbishop  of  Milan 
and  several  lords,  all  of  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
benefits,  entered  into  a  plot  against  him,  and  en- 
gaged a  noble  Veronese,  named  Flambert,  whose 
son  the  emperor  had  held  at  the  baptismal  font,  to 
assassinate  him.  Berenger,  having  discovered  the 
conspiracy,  summoned  Flambert  into  his  presence, 
reminded  him  of  the  kindnesses  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  his  hands,  and  of  the  vows  of  attachment 
which  he  had  poured  forth  in  return ;  pointed  out 
the  little  fruit  which  he  could  hope  to  gather  from 
his  meditated  guilt ;  and,  presenting  him  with  a 
golden  cup,  added,  "  Let  this  goblet  be  the  pledge 
of  my  oblivion  of  your  crime  and  of  your  repent- 
ance. Take  it,  and  do  not  forget  that  your  empe- 
ror is  also  the  sponsor  of  your  child."  The  same 
night,  instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  the  security 
of  his  fortified  palace,  Berenger,  to  show  that  he 
had  discarded  all  suspicion,  slept  unattended  in  a 
summer-house  in  his  gardens.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  he  was  going  to  mass,  Flambert,  accom- 
panied by  an  armed  retinue,  met  him,  and,  ap- 
proaching as  if  to  embrace  him,  basely  stabbed 
him  with  his  poniard,  (a.d.  924.)  History  has  failed 
to  explain  the  motives  of  this  revolting  act  of  in- 
gratitude and  treachery,  and  has  only  related  the 
retributive  vengeance  which  instantaneously  over- 
took it.  Milo,  count  of  Verona,  rushed  to  the  aid 
of  the  emperor,  and,  though  too  late  to  defend 
him,  sacrificed  the  traitor  and  his  associates  on  the 
spot. 

It  was  principally  during  the  reign  of  Berenger 
that  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians  and  Sai'acens 
added  a  frightful  scourge  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
discord.  The  latter  of  these  people  had  conquered 
the  Island  of  Sicily  from  the  Greeks  about  half  a 
century  before,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  whence  they  carried  their  ravages 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  while  other  bands  of 
their  Mussulman  brethren,  landing  from  the  shores 
of  Spain,  fortified  themselves  on  the  northern  coast, 
and  devastated  Piedmont.  These  destroyers,  and 
the  yet  more  sanguinary  Hungarians,  who  first 
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penetrated  into  Italy  through  tlje  march  of  Treviso, 
in  the  year  900,  carried  on  their  warfare  in  the 
same  manner.  Their  armies  were  composed  ex- 
clusively of  light  horse,  who  scoured  the  country 
in  small  squadrons,  without  caring  to  secure  a  re- 
treat, or  to  attempt  permanent  conquests.  The 
rapidity  of  their  flight  gave  them  immeasurable 
advantages  over  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  feudal 
chieftains.  These  vassals  of  the  crown  were  for- 
midable only  against  their  sovereign,  and  ever 
powerless  before  a  foreign  enemy.  The  sluggish 
infantry  of  the  cities  was  equally  unable  to  con- 
tend in  the  open  plains  with  plunderers  whose  ob- 
ject was  only  to  accumulate  booty  and  avoid  an 
encounter.  Neither  the  sovereign  nor  his  feuda- 
tories lost  any  portion  of  their  dominions ;  they 
counted  the  same  number  as  before  of  subject 
cities  and  castles,  but  all  around  them  was  devas- 
tation and  misery  *. 

But  the  course  of  human  suffering  is  often  at- 
tended by  a  healing  power.  The  Hungarian  and 
Saracen  inroads  had  a  powerful  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  freedom  of  the  Italian  communi- 
ties. Before  these  invasions  the  towns  had  been 
open  and  without  fortifications ;  but  in  the  general 
confusion  and  distress,  the  cities  were  left  by  the 
great  feudatories  to  their  own  means  of  defence. 
They  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  erecting 
walls  for  their  protection  from  these  freebooters, 
to  train  their  burghei"s  to  the  use  of  arms,  to  enrol 
them  into  a  regular  militia,  and,  finally,  to  com- 
mission their  own  magistrates  to  command  them. 
The  inferior  orders  of  the  people  were  forced  into 
action,  and  taught  at  once  to  guard  their  homes 
and  to  understand  their  rights. 

The  generous  qualities  of  a  hero  had  been  un- 
availing against  licentious  violence  and  perfidy ; 
the  Italians  were  now  to  be  taught  by  an  oppressor 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  free  constitution.  Two 
years  after  the  death  of  Berenger,  the  nation  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  a  remorseless  tyrant.  Hugo, 
count  or  duke  of  Provence,  was  elected  to  the 
Italian  throne (a.d.  926) ;  and  by  alternate  fraud  and 
violence,  by  fcmienting  the  jealousies  of  the  nobles, 
and  rendering  them  a  prey  to  each  other,  and  by 
oppressing  them  all  in  their  turns,  he  removed 
every  bar  to  his  ambition,  and  established  a  cruel 
and  despotic  authority.  He  had  despoiled  all  the 
great  vassals  of  their  fiefs,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  Berenger,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  grandson  of 
the  emperor  of  that  name,  and  had  resolved  to 
make  that  young  prince,  although  his  relative,  the 
last  victim  of  his  sanguinary  oppression.  An  order 
was  already  issued  to  deprive  Berenger  and  his 
consort  of  their  eyes;  and  they  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  the  court  of  Otho,  king  of  Germany. 
That  sovereign,  who  has  deservedly  been  sur- 
named  the  Great,  aff()rded  an  asylum  to  the  fugi- 
tives (a.d.  940);  and  though  he  gave  no  other  assist- 
ance to  Berenger,  suffered  him  to  assemble  the 
Italian  malcontents  in  the  German  dominions,  and 
to  prepare  his  schemes  of  vengeance  against  Hugo, 
(a.d.  945.)  After  a  lapse  of  five  years,  13erenger  en- 
tered Italy  with  a  few  followers,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  against 
which  Hugo  was  unable  to  contend.     The  marquis 

♦  De  Guignes,  Hist.  Gen.  des  Huns,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  2; 
Jornandes,  De  Rebus  Geticis,  &c.,  c,  38. 


of  Ivrea,  therefore,  assembled  the  states  of  the 
kingdom  to  obtain  their  suffrages  in  favour  of  pre- 
tensions which  he  now  put  forth  for  the  crown, 
and  against  those  of  Hugo ;  but  the  nobles,  feeling 
the  power  to  be  once  more  in  their  hands,  endea- 
voured to  preserve  the  balance  between  the  rivals, 
by  deposing  Hugo,  electing  his  son  Lothaire  to  the 
throne,  and  confiding  the  general  administration  of 
the  kingdom  to  Berenger.  (a.d.  945.)  It  was  not  pro- 
bable, however,  that  such  a  partition  of  authority 
could  be  maintained.  The  ambition  of  Berenger 
was  far  from  being  satisfied  ;  he  saw  that  Lothaire 
had  not,  like  his  father,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
people ;  that  his  queen  Adelaide  was  adored  by  the 
Italians;  and  that  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  the  confidence  of  the  nation  would  be 
daily  more  fully  bestowed  upon  the  son  of  Hugo, 
and  more  openly  withdrawn  from  him.  (a.d.  950.) 
The  young  king  died,  and  Berenger  is  accused,  by 
a  contemporary  chronicler,  of  having  resorted  to 
poison  to  remove  the  object  of  his  suspicion  and 
dread.  He  subsequently  demanded  for  his  son 
the  hand  of  the  royal  widow,  and  Adelaide  endured 
harsh  and  menacing  treatment  by  lier  resistance  to 
the  proposal.  But  the  time  was  past  for  attempt- 
ing to  strengthen  the  throne  of  Italy  by  crimes: 
Berenger  had  himself  taught  the  nation  that  there 
existed  beyond  the  Alps  an  avenger  for  the  vices 
of  the  Lombard  sovereigns.  The  people  had  wit- 
nessed his  coronation  with  dissatisfaction,  the  clergy 
were  touched  with  the  piety  of  Adelaide,  and  the 
nobles  dreaded  to  find  a  despot  in  a  king  without 
rivals.  With  one  consent  all  orders  of  the  state 
addressed  themselves  to  Otho  the  Great,  and  en- 
treated him  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  very  king 
whom  they  had  received  from  the  asylum  of  his 
court  as  their  liberator. 

Otho  was  not  unwilling  to  accede  to  their  prayer. 
He  entered  Italy,  set  queen  Adelaide  at  liberty, 
afterwards  espoused  her,  and,  advancing  to  Pavia 
without  resistance,  received  in  that  city  the  crown 
of  Italy,  (a.d.  951.)  But  the  affairs  of  Germany  de- 
manded his  return  before  he  could  settle  his  new 
possessions,  and  he  suffered  Berenger  to  hold  his 
kingdom  of  him  as  a  fief.  Some  years  after,  how- 
ever, the  tranquillity  of  Germany  again  permitted 
Otho  to  direct  his  views  towards  Italy ;  and  he 
found  the  reason  or  the  pretext  for  interference  in 
the  numerous  complaints  against  Berenger  which 
the  pope  and  the  Italian  nobles  addressed  to  him. 
He  descended  from  the  Alps  a  second  time,  de- 
posed Berenger,  and  imprisoned  him  for  life,  and 
received  at  the  hands  of  pope  John  XII.  the  im- 
perial dignity,  which  had  been  suspended  for  nearly 
forty  yeai-s  *.  (a.d.  961.) 


PART  II. 


Rise  and  growth  of  ecclesiastical  and  papal  power — Influ- 
ence of  the  clergy  over  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  Italy 
— Their  wealth  and  power — Origin  of  the  popedom — Pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  1.— State  of  Rome  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  century— Separation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches 

•  Muratori,  a.d.  888-961 ;  Sismondi,  vol.  i.  pp.  26-53. 
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crafty  policy. 


Their  enormous  wealth  and  power.— 
Origin  of  the  popedom.— Pontificate 
of  Gregory  I. 


— Donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  to  the  holy  see — 
Disorders  of  the  papacy  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
— Southern  Italy — Rise  of  the  republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta, 
and  Amalfi— History  of  those  states  to  the  tenth  century 
— Republic  of  Venice— Its  geographical  position— Origin 
and  primitive  constitution  of  the  republic — Its  first  war — 
Change  in  the  form  of  government— First  appointment  of 
a  doge— War  of  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  against  the 
Venetians  —  Their  victory — Building  of  Venice — Naval 
wars  of  the  republic  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries- 
Capture  of  the  Venetian  Brides  by  the  pirates  of  I  stria. 

At  the  great  epoch  in  Italian  history,  which  united 
the  crown  of  Lombardy  to  the  empire  of  Germany, 
I  have  paused  to  consider  detached  parts  of  my 
subject  which  I  have  hitherto  declined  to  notice, 
that  the  thread  of  the  narrative  might  not  be  unne- 
cessarily broken.  It  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in 
pursuing  the  current  of  the  Italian  annals,  that  in- 
stead of  flowing  in*  one  great  and  uninterrupted 
channel,  it  breaks  out  into  a  multiplicity  of  smaller 
streams,  whose  devious  and  often  mingled  courses 
the  eye  can  with  difficulty  mark.  In  the  progress 
of  these  volumes  we  shall  find  Italy  divided  into  as 
many  independent  republics  and  principalities  as 
there  are  monarchies  at  this  day  in  the  whole 
western  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  as  all  these 
small  states  have  their  separate  histories,  our  tran- 
sitions must  be  nearly  as  frequent,  and  almost  as 
unconnected  as  they  would  be  if  the  general  history 
of  Europe,  and  not  that  of  Italy,  were  the  object. 
To  obviate  as  far  as  is  practicable  the  inconveni- 
ence and  obscurity  thus  arising  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  work,  I  have  proposed  to  render  the 
affairs  of  those  governments,  which  for  the  time 
took  the  lead  in  Italian  politics,  the  prominent 
matter  of  attention  in  every  chapter,  and  after- 
wards to  bring  down  the  insulated  history  of  less 
conspicuous  states  to  the  same  period.  I  shall 
thus  hope  to  bind  the  fragments  of  the  subject 
together  without  much  violation  of  chronological 
oi'der  or  lucid  narration.  Proceeding  upon  this 
principle,  I  have  hitherto  held  in  view  the  king- 
dom of  Lombardy  only ;  and  I  am  now,  before  I 
pass  to  the  second  chapter,  to  attempt  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  of 
the  rise  of  the  republics  of  Naples,  Amalfi,  and 
Venice,  during  the  period  of  which  I  have  treated, 
that  is,  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  to  the 
coronation  of  Otho  the  Great. 

When  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  over- 
threw the  power  of  Rome,  they  found  the  clergy 
endowed  in  every  country  of  the  empire  with  con- 
siderable possessions,  and  as  the  rude  invaders 
were  themselves  rapidly  converted  to  Christianity, 
the  lavish  donations  of  a  new  piety  were  added  to 
the  former  wealth  of  the  church.  The  devotion  of 
the  barbarians,  as  it  was  less  enlightened,  was 
more  munificent  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  the 
empire.  They  brought  from  their  forests,  though 
they  had  changed  their  faith,  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  all  barbarous  idolatry ;  a  superstitious  re- 
verence for  the  priesthood,  a  credulity  that  invited 
imposture,  and  a  confidence  that  offences  might  be 
expiated  by  offerings  to  the  altar.  The  crafty 
churchmen  of  those  ages  knew  full  well  how  to 
profit  by  the  simplicity  and  religious  fears  of  the 
northern  conquerors.  Donations  of  lands  to  the 
bishops,  and  in  still  more  ample  proportion  to  the 
monastic  foundations,  poured  in  from  every  side ; 


whole  provinces  were  bequeathed  to  different  sees ; 
to  die  without  allotting  a  portion  of  worldly  wealth 
to  i)ious  uses,  was  accounted  almost  like  suicide ; 
and  monarchs,  powerful  lords,  and  petty  barons,  all 
felt  the  necessity  of  atoning  for  the  disorders  and 
crimes  of  their  past  lives  by  plundering  their  heirs 
in  favour  of  the  church.  In  this  manner,  before 
the  entrance  of  Otho  the  Great  into  Italy,  the  most 
prosperous  of  its  cities,  and  the  most  fertile  of  its 
districts,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  episcopal 
and  monastic  clergy,  who  thus  uniting  tempoi-al 
power  with  the  pai-amount  influence  upon  the  laity, 
which  the  prejudices  of  a  blind  superstition  en- 
sured to  them,  exercised  a  double  tyranny  over 
conscience  and  property.  The  spiritual  duties  of 
their  orders  were  scandalously  forgotten  in  the 
rapacious  pursuit  of  worldly  authority  and  posses- 
sions, and  the  holy  purity  and  sacred  truths  of 
Christianity  were  shamefully  violated  or  perverted 
by  the  practices  and  arts  of  its  professors. 

But  while  the  clergy  were  prosecuting  a  system 
of  encroachments  upon  the  laity,  a  new  scheme 
was  secretly  forming  within  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  to  subject  both  it  and  the  temporal  govern- 
ments of  Europe  to  an  ecclesiastical  monarch. 
The  power  of  the  popes  was  of  very  gradual  and 
silent  progression.  We  may  agree  with  Ariosto 
in  placing  in  the  moon  the  donation  of  Constantine 
to  the  Roman  see:  but  the  Constitution  of  the 
same  monarch,  in  321,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  church.  Religious  pastors  had,  in- 
deed, befoi-e  accepted  the  liberality  of  their  flocks, 
but  a  legal  sanction  was  now  given  to  their  holding 
property  of  every  description,  and  whether  ac- 
quired by  gift  or  testamentary  disposition.  Before 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  was  changed,  the 
church  was  divided  into  three  patriarchates — 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  The  bishoprics 
of  Constantinople  and  Jei'usalem  were  afterwards 
raised  to  the  patriarchal  rank. 

From  classical  and  religious  prejudices  the  bi- 
shops of  Rome  were  especially  venerated.  Rome, 
too,  beuig  often  neglected  by  the  emperors  of  the 
East,  was  left  to  its  own  defence.  The  bishops,  by 
their  learning  and  talents,  gained  political  ascend- 
ancy. For  awhile  they  exercised  their  power  with 
moderation,  and  it  was  a  common  saying  that  it 
was  better  to  be  governed  by  the  crozier  of  a  bishop 
than  the  sceptre  of  a  king ;  but  presumption 
grew  with  increase  of  authority,  and  the  bishops  at 
length  became  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  tyrants  *. 
Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  popes  or 
bishops  of  Rome  had  so  far  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  clergy  of  Italy  to  subjection,  that  their  con- 
firmation was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  episcopal 
elections.  But  the  papal  authority  had  made  no 
decisive  progress  in  any  country  of  the  West  but 
Italy,  until  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  I.,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  Ambition  and 
enthusiasm  were  some  of  his  qualities,  and  I  may 
pass  over  both  his  sanctity  f  and  his  love  of  igno- 

*  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  b.  9 ; 
and  Spanheim's  valuable  Dissertation  on  the  Early  History 
of  the  Territory  of  the  Church,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
works. 

t  He  found  great  difficulty  in  persuading  his  clerical 
brethren  to  adopt  his  system  of  rigid  self-denial.  See  Bayle, 
Diction.  Hist.,  art.  Gregoire  I.,  in  F.  That  phrase  of  osten- 
tatious humility,  "  servus  servorum  Dei,"  was  first  used  by 


state  of  Rome  from  the  fifth  to  the  Donations   of  Pepin  and   Charle- 

tenthcentury.— Separation  of  the    GROWTH    OF    PAPAL    POWER,     magne.— Disorders  ol  the  papacy. 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Republican  character  of  Rome. 


ranee*,  to  notice  that  he  was  honourably  dis- 
tinguished by  his  paternal  government  of  Rome. 
He  maintained  unceasing  correspondence  with  the 
barbarian  sovereigns  of  the  West,  and  the  hierai'chy 
of  the  church  ;  and  in  his  pretensions,  the  divine 
authority  and  office  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter 
were  first  clearly  defined,  and  as  strangely  acknow- 
ledged by  the  ignorant  nations  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

For  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Gregory,  the  power  of  the  papacy  received 
no  remarkable  accession,  although  the  lapse  of 
time  was  confirming  its  authority.  But  the  schism 
produced  by  the  controversy  on  image-worship, 
which  separated  the  Latin  from  the  Greek  church 
in  the  eighth  century,  gave  the  next  great  impulse 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  popedom,  and  gifted  it 
with  independent  temporal  authority  over  the  city 
of  Rome. 

The  condition  of  that  once  mighty  and  fallen 
capital  of  the  world  had  been  affected,  until  the 
invasion  of  the  Lombards,  by  the  same  vicissitudes 
as  the  rest  of  Italy.  Under  the  great  Theodoric, 
its  citizens  had  enjoyed  the  repose  and  happiness 
which  were  common  to  his  kingdom  ;  in  the  wax's 
of  his  successors  with  the  generals  of  Justinian, 
they  had  undergone  every  extremity  of  woe,  for 
the  city  was  five  times  taken  and  recovered  by  the 
Goths  and  the  Greeks,  before  Narses  had  achieved 
the  reduction  of  Italy,  and  established  jin  imperial 
prefect  in  the  capitol.  It  is  unaccountable  by 
what  means  Rome  escaped  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Lombards  :  but  they  never  obtained  poases-sion  of 
it,  and  the  Italian  fugitives  who  swelled  its  popu- 
lation from  the  provinces,  perhaps,  gave  it  strength 
to  resist  the  conqueroi*s.  The  Lombards  were 
either  Arians,  or  still  buried  in  paganism  ;  their 
heresies  rendered  resistance  to  them  a  struggle  of 
religion  ;  and  the  popes  animated  the  defence  of 
the  citizens,  and  encouraged  their  fidelity  to  the 
eastern  emperoi-s.  The  pontiffs  of  this  period,  who 
were  generally  Romans  by  birth,  and  chosen  by 
the  clergy,  senate,  and  people,  appear  to  have 
merited  their  elevation  by  their  virtues  ;  and  de- 
serted by  the  feeble  court  of  Constantinople,  the 
Romans  withdrew  their  respect  and  confidence 
from  the  emperors,  to  repose  their  obedience  on 
nearer  protectoi's. 

The  disputes  which  agitated  Christendom  re- 
specting the  worship  of  images,  at  length  put  a 
tennination  to  the  nominal  authority  of  the  eastern 
empire  over  Rome.  The  Latin  church  was  at- 
tached to  this  superstitious  practice  :  the  Greek 
emperor,  Leo  the  Iconoclast,  (image-breaker,) 
issued  his  edict  for  the  destruction  of  these  objects 
of  veneration  ;  and  pope  Gregory  11.  (one  of  the 
brightest  chai*acters  of  modern  history)  authorized 
the  Romans  to  refuse  obedience  to  his  command,  to 
renounce  the  imperial  authority,  and  to  establish 
the  forms  of  an  independent  republic,  of  which 
the  real  power  devolved  on  the  papacy,  (a.d.  720.) 

this  Gregory,  in  affected  contrast  to  the  pride  of  his  rivals, 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  who  culled  themselves  oecu- 
menical, or  universal  bishops. 

♦  He  was  a  foe  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge.  His  own 
senseless  drivellings  have  been  collected  by  a  Benedictine 
monk  into  four  folio  volumes.  Verily,  the  Roxburgh  club 
can  quote  examples  for  their  own  precious  reprints. 


This  was  a  remarkable  ajra  in  the  history  of  pon- 
tifical power,  and  the  fall  of  the  Lombard  dynasty 
produced  a  second  and  yet  more  memorable  one. 
Assuming  the  monstrous  right  of  sanctioning  the 
usurpation  of  the  French  throne  by  the  Carlo- 
vingian  family,  the  popes  received  in  return  the 
assistance  of  Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne,  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Lombards,  (a.d.  7^4.)  The  do- 
nations which  these  monarchs  bestowed  upon  the 
popedom,  from  the  fruits  of  their  Italian  conquests, 
nominally  comprised  the  exsu'chate,  and  the  Pen- 
tapolis  of  Romagna ;  and  though  the  execution  of 
the  present  by  Charlemagne  was  evasive  and  par- 
tial, the  holy  see  was  enriched  by  him  with  many 
considerable  fiefs  and  substantial  temporalities*. 

It  appeal's  that  these  new  possessions,  which 
were  sub-itifeuded  by  the  popes  to  military  vassals, 
were  a  temptation  for  men  of  very  different  cha- 
i*acter  to  aspire  to  the  papal  chair,  from  those  who 
had  previously  occupied  it ;  and  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  are  from  this  period  sul- 
lied with  the  debasing  and  atrocious  ci'imes  of  its 
chiefs,  (a.d.  849.)  One  pope,  Leo  IV.,  who  courage- 
ously defended  Rome  against  a  Sai'acen  inroad, 
and  who  was  the  protector  of  his  flock,  merits  to 
be  excepted  from  the  general  infamy  f .  But  I 
have  no  inclination  to  follow  my  authorities  through 
details  of  the  enormous  and  scandalous  vices  which 
characterized  the  poi)es  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  Amidst  a  series  of  revolutions  and 
crimes,  six  popes  were  deposed,  two  murdered, 
one  mutilated  ;  and  for  many  years  the  supreme 
pontiffs  were  bestowed  on  the  church  by  two 
women  of  i*ank  and  power,  but  of  wanton  and 
vicious  character ;  Theodora  and  her  daughter 
Marozia.  The  city  was  held  by  their  lovers,  com- 
manded by  the  fortified  houses  of  their  dependants, 
and  given  over  to  the  most  terrible  disorders.  In 
this  confusion,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  tenth 
century,  which  no  contempoi'ary  historian  has  dis- 
pelled, the  institutions  of  Rome  seem  to  have  been 
decidedly  republican.  The  city  was  free  from  ex- 
ternal dependence,  and  Hugo,  the  tyrant  of  Italy, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  plant  his  authority  within 
its  walls,  by  a  disgraceful  marriage  with  Marozia, 
was  expelled  by  Alberic,  her  son  by  a  former  hus- 
band. Alberic  had  prevailed  by  the  assistance  of 
the  people,  and  he  afterwards  governed  as  their 
patrician  or  consul.  He  was  able  at  his  death  to 
bequeath  his  power  to  his  son  Octavian,  who, 
willing  to  unite  the  spiritual  and  temporal  autho- 
rity once  more,  and  in  his  own  person,  was  conse- 
crated pope  under  the  title  of  John  XII. ;  and  it 
was  from  his  hands  that  Otlio  the  Great  received 
the  imperial  crown :{:. 

*  Eginhardi  Annales,  in  ann.  Galliard,  Histoire  de  Charle- 
magne, 4  vols.  8vo ;  Abbe  St.  Marc,  Abrege  Chronologique 
de  I'Histoire  Generale  de  I'ltalie.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  history  of  Italy  closes  with  the  year  122!);  the  worthy 
abbe  was  very  successful  in  brushing  away  the  dust  of 
Italian  chronicles. 

t  Leo.  IV.  is  one  of  Voltaire's  few  Christian  heroes.  The 
sneering  infidel  has  given  a  very  animated  picture  of  Leo's 
repulse  of  the  Saracenian  invasion  of  Rome.  See  Essai  sur 
I'Histoire  Generale,  vol.  i.  cap.  18,  ed.  1756. 

t  Muratori,  Annali,  occasionally  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  century;  Slsmondi,  vol.  i.  pp.  117-151.  Muratori 
alone  has  sometimes  doubted  the  authority  of  Luitprand, 
bishop  of  Cremona,  the  contemporary  historian  of  the  disor- 
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Their  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power. 
HISTORY  OF  ITALY.       —Revolution  in  the  principality  of  Bene- 
vento,  and  its  consequences. 


Like  Rome,  Naples  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
south  shared  the  common  lot  of  the  rest  of  Italy, 
from  the  suppression  of  the  western  empire  to  the 
conquests  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  ;  and  when  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  founded  in  northern 
and  central  Italy,  parts  of  the  southern  provinces 
were  still  preserved,  with  the  Roman  duchy  and 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  to  the  sceptre  of  the 
Greek  emperors.  But  the  establishment  of  the 
great  Lombard  principality  of  Benevento  (in  the 
heart  of  the  present  Neapolitan  dominions)  inter- 
rupted the  communication  between  their  remaining 
Italian  possessions,  and  separated  Ravenna  and 
Rome  from  each  other,  and  from  their  maritime 
dependencies  in  Campania,  Apulia,  and  Calabria. 
This  separation  produced  the  rise  and  independence 
of  three  republics,  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi.  The 
Lombard  pi'incipality  of  Benevento  occupied  all  the 
interior  of  southern  Italy:  its  sovereigns,  owing 
but  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  kingdom  of  their 
nation,  were  powerful,  active,  and  enterprising  ; 
and  their  efforts  were  unceasing  for  several  centu- 
ries to  subjugate  the  territory  which  the  Greek 
emperors  still  held  in  their  vicinity.  But  all  their 
attempts  were  unavailing,  and  many  favourable 
cii'cumstances  combined  to  aid  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts in  successful  opposition  to  them.  The  Greeks 
were  masters  of  the  sea  ;  the  emperors  had  caused 
the  principal  cities  on  the  coast,  whose  sites  were 
naturally  advantageous,  to  be  skilfully  fortified  ; 
and  the  very  inability  of  the  court  of  Constantino- 
ple to  afford  the  inhabitants  troops  to  defend  the 
works,  was  in  itself  a  source  of  strength.  For  the 
people,  left  to  their  resources,  and  perceiving  the 
security  of  their  situation,  were  at  no  difficulty  to 
guard  their  walls.  In  the  repulse  of  frequent  attacks 
they  grew  hardy,  confident,  and  intelligent :  they 
formed  a  militia  ;  they  elected  their  own  civil  ma- 
gistrates and  military  officers  ;  and  the  Greek 
emperors  viewed  without  opposition,  the  progress 
among  them  of  a  spirit  of  freedom,  which,  however 
at  variance  with  the  despotic  institutions  of  the 
rest  of  the  empire,  could  alone  prevent  them  from 
being  wi'ested  from  it  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Lombard.  The  exarchs,  as  the  imperial  lieutenants 
in  Italy,  named  the  governors,  or  dukes,  of  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  towns,  and  exercised  the  shadow  of 
sovereignty  over  them  until  the  fall  of  Ravenna, 
after  which  the  emperors  themselves  assumed  the 
appointments. 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  Greeks  had  preserved 
some  of  the  principal  cities  in  Lucania  and  the 
Calabrias,  and  they  subsequently,  as  the  Lombard 
energies  declined,  even  extended  their  power  in 
those  provinces.  But  they  also  possessed,  on  the 
south-western  coast,  in  Campania,  two  small  mari- 
time districts — the  duchies,  as  they  were  called,  of 
Gaeta  and  Naples ;  and  these  two  little  provinces 
alone  merit  our  particular  attention.  The  city  of 
Gaeta,  the  capital  of  the  first  duchy,  which  ex- 
tended between  the  Csecuban  and  Massican  moun- 
tains, so  celebrated  by  Horace,  was  by  situation 
nearly  impregnable  ;  for  it  stood  on  a  rocky  penin- 
sula, connected  with  the  continent  by  a  low  tongue 


ders  of  the  papacy  in  the  tenth  century.  But  the  observa- 
tion of  Sismondi,  p.  143,  seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
bishop's  testimony,  which  even  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  Romish  church  have  never  discredited. 


of  land.  The  duchy  of  Naples,  farther  south,  com- 
prehended a  small  territory  round  that  city,  and 
the  neighbouring  promontory  of  Sorrento,  on  which 
stood  the  town  of  Amalfi.  And  these  three  cities 
of  Gaeta,  Naples,  and  Amalfi,  devoting  themselves 
to  commerce,  and  favoured  by  their  maritime  po- 
sition and  strength,  rapidly  acquired  wealth,  naval 
power,  and  republican  liberty.  Farther  separated 
from  the  empire  than  the  shores  of  Calabria  and 
Lucania,  they  consummated  a  more  decided  and 
brilliant  independence  than  the  other  Greek  cities. 
Choosing  their  own  magistrates  and  imposing  their 
own  taxes,  the  citizens,  at  last,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, began  to  elect  the  dukes,  whom  they  had, 
until  then,  received  from  the  eastern  emperors. 
They  were  involved  in  perpetual  hostilities  with 
the  princes  of  Benevento,  who  often  penetrated  to 
the  foot  of  their  walls:  but  their  dependant  vil- 
lagers found  a  secure  refuge  in  their  castles.  The 
citizens  themselves,  from  behind  their  lofty  battle- 
ments, defied  the  efforts  of  their  besiegers ;  and  as, 
before  the  invention  of  artillery,  the  means  of  de- 
fence, when  aided  by  courage,  were  ever  superior 
to  those  of  attack,  the  assaults  of  the  Lombards 
were  constantly  repulsed.  Once  only  the  little 
republic  of  Amalfi  was  betrayed  by  internal  dis- 
cord into  the  hands  of  Sicard,  pi'ince  of  Benevento; 
but  so  untameable  was  the  spirit  of  the  Amalfitans, 
that,  though  their  conqueror  removed  them  all  to 
his  city  of  Salerno,  they  rose  on  his  death  in  a  body, 
returned  to  their  ruined  habitations,  rebuilt  their 
fortifications,  and  revived  the  prosperity  of  Amalfi 
with  increased  lustre,  (a.d.  839.) 

The  restoration  of  the  republic  of  Amalfi  was 
followed  by  a  revolution  in  the  principality  of  Be- 
nevento, which  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Lombard 
grandeur  in  southern  Italy.  Sicard,  the  oppressor 
of  the  Amalfitans,  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  all 
orders  of  his  subjects;  and  he  fell  by  the  hands  of 
conspirators.  He  had  imprisoned  his  own  brother, 
Siconolf,  at  Tarento,  where  he  still  remained  at  the 
period  of  this  murder:  and  the  citizens  of  Bene- 
vento, the  Lombard  capital,  raised  the  treasurer, 
Radelchis,  to  the  ducal  throne.  But  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Salerno,  adhering  to  the  rights  of  Siconolf, 
combined  with  the  Amalfitans  to  attempt  his  re- 
lease, and  for  this  purpose  planned  a  secret  enter- 
prise. Some  trading  vessels,  filled  with  merchants 
of  Amalfi  and  Salerno,  entered  the  harbour  of  Ta- 
rento,  and  the  passengers,  spreading  themselves 
over  the  town  in  the  evening,  demanded  aloud 
through  the  streets,  after  the  manner  of  the  times, 
hospitality  for  the  night.  Some  of  them  were 
offered  a  lodging,  as  they  had  hoped,  by  the  gaol- 
ers of  Siconolf,  who  told  them,  that  they  had  a 
spare  apartment  at  their  service,  and  should  be 
satisfied  if  they  repaid  the  kindness  by  a  small 
present  on  the  morrow.  The  merchants  entered, 
desired  their  hosts  to  purchase  provisions  for  them, 
invited  them  to  share  their  cheer,  and,  during  the 
repast,  plied  them  with  wine  until  they  were  inca- 
pable of  guarding  their  charge,  who  escaped  with 
his  deliverers  to  Salerno. 

The  double  election  of  Siconolf  and  Radelchis, 
at  Salerno  and  Benevento,  was  the  cause  of  long 
and  bloody  civil  wars,  which  terminated  in  the 
partition  of  the  principality,  and  the  decay  and 
eventual  fall  of  the  Lombard  power.  In  their 
struggle,  the  rival  princes  each  had  recourse  to 
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the  dangerous  assistance  of  opposite  sects  of  the 
Sai'acens,  from  Spain  and  Africa.  Another  musul- 
nian  army  had  already  conquered  Sicily  from  the 
Greeks  (a.d.  831);  and,  while  the  Christians  were 
wasting  their  strength  in  discord,  the  infidels  nx- 
vaged  southern  Italy,  and  established  themselves  in 
several  of  its  cities,  (a.d.  846.)  They  even  besieged 
Gaeta;  but  the  republics  of  Naples  and  Amalfi 
succoured  that  city ;  and  the  combined  fleets  of 
the  three  states,  under  the  duke  of  Naples,  after- 
wards contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens  by 
pope  Leo  IV.  (a.d.  849.)  Some  years  after,  the  em- 
peror, Louis  II.,  was  drawn  into  southern  Italy  by 
the  prayei-s  of  the  Lombards  of  the  Beneventine 
duchy  for  protection  against  the  Saracens,  (a.d.  866.) 
Uniting  his  arms  to  those  of  the  eastern  enipii*e, 
he  succeeded  in  expelling  the  infidels  from  most  of 
their  continental  acquisitions  ;  and,  on  the  ruin  of 
the  Cai'lovingian  family,  the  fleets  of  Constantino- 
ple, with  a  transient  vigoiu",  pui-sued  the  advan- 
tage, drove  the  Saracens  from  all  their  conquests 
in  Italy  (though  they  still  preserved  Sicily),  and 
established  a  new  Greek  province,  of  which  Bari 
was  the  capital.  An  officer,  afterwards  termed 
aUapan,  resided  there,  and  directed  the  general 
administration  of  the  possessions  which  the  eastern 
empire  now  held  in  southern  Italy. 

The  republics  of  Campania  were  the  only  powers, 
except  the  Greek  empire,  who  possessed  any  fleets 
in  the  Mediterranean  at  this  period.  Their  vessels 
— fitted  alike  for  war  and  commerce — defended  the 
territory,  and  yearly  augmented  the  riches  of  Na- 
ples, Gaeta,  and  Amalfi.  The  last  of  these  cities, 
after  the  recovery  of  its  liberty,  rapidly  increased 
in  population  and  wealth,  and  began  to  cover  the 
seas  with  its  gallies,  and  to  possess  itself  of  all  the 
commerce  of  the  East.  Its  citizens  acquired  a 
brilliant  reputation  for  courage  and  wisdom  ;  and, 
in  the  extinction  of  the  freedom  and  existence  of 
their  little  state,  which  we  shall  hereafter  take  oc- 
casion to  notice,  they  have  left  to  our  times  three 
legacies  that  entitle  their  memory  to  veneration. 
It  was  a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  Flavio  Gisia,  or  Gioia, 
who  invented  the  marinei''s  compass,  or  introduced 
it  into  the  West ;  it  was  in  Amalfi  that  the  copy  of 
the  Pandects  was  found,  which  revived  throughout 
Europe  the  study  and  practice  of  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  and  it  was,  lastly,  the  maritime  code  of 
Amalfi  which  served  as  a  commentary  on  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  as  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  jurisprudence  of  commerce  and  of  the 
ocean  *. 

From  observing  the  ephemeral  splendour  of 
Amalfi,  we  turn  to  contemplate  the  dawn  of  the 
lung  glories  of  Venice  f.     The  origin  of  this  cele- 

•  Sismondi,  vol  i.  pp.  211-246.  I  have  followed  the  text 
of  M.  Sismondi  in  describing  the  rise  of  the  republics  of 
Campania ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  discard 
his  repetition  of  the  story  which  attributes  the  revival  in 
Italy  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  to  the  discovery 
of  a  copy  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalfi,  on  the  capture  of  that 
city  by  the  Pisans,  in  the  twelfth  century.  But  I  hesitate  in 
adopting  the  confident  belief  of  Sismondi,  from  observing  the 
discredit  which  the  elegant  learning  and  accuracy  of  a  late 
publication  have  thrown  on  the  opinion.  (Travels  of  Theo- 
dore Ducas,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.) 

t  The  Neapolitan  poet,  Sannazarius,  has  half  a  dozen  lines 
on  Venice,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  every  writer  to 
quote.    The  Italians  have  called  the  poet  "elegant"  and 


brated  republic  must  be  dated  even  before  the 
commencement  of  modern  history  ;  and  its  extinc- 
tion has  been  among  the  great  political  vicissitudes 
of  our  own  times.  For  so  lengthened  an  existence, 
Venice  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  its  pe- 
culiar geographical  position.  All  the  streams  which 
descend  from  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Alps, 
find  their  outlet  in  the  Adriatic,  and  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sea  near  the  head  of  that  gulf, 
along  an  extent  of  about  ninety  miles.  This  length 
of  coast  is  fronted,  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
distance  from  the  shore,  by  a  parallel  line  of  seve- 
ral slips  of  land,  with  narrow  openings  between 
them ;  and  the  intennediate  great  basin,  filled  up 
by  the  gravelly  and  slimy  deposits  of  the  Alpine 
rivers,  and  studded  with  some  hundreds  of  islets, 
is  in  no  place  covered  by  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  of  water ;  except  where  the  rivers,  breaking 
through  it  to  find  their  way  to  the  sea,  by  the 
openings  in  the  external  islands,  have  ploughed  it 
into  deep  intersections,  or  natural  canals,  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  curi'ents.  The  great  shoals  are 
termed  the  La^unes  of  Venice;  and,  on  the  interior 
islets  which  rise  from  their  surface,  was  the  seat 
of  the  republic.  Inaccessible  from  the  continent 
by  shallows,  over  which  only  the  light  gondola  can 
skim,  the  islets  are  of  difficult  and  dangerous  ap- 
proach from  the  sea ;  for  nothing  but  the  expe- 
rience of  native  pilots  can  guide  a  vessel  tlu'ough 
the  narrow  openings  of  the  exterior  land,  and 
amongst  the  perplexing  intricacies  of  the  chan- 
nels. But,  improved  by  the  aid  of  art,  these  ca- 
nals are  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  friendly 
vessels  to  the  wharfs  of  Venice ;  and  are  equally 
advantageous  to  the  inhabitants  for  commerce  and 
defence. 

The  Venetian  islands  were,  probably,  inhabited 
from  tlie  earliest  ages,  for  the  convenience  afforded 
by  their  position  for  fishing  and  for  the  collection 
of  salt,  which  accumulates  almost  naturally  in 
the  lagunes.  And  when  the  Gothic  invasion,  under 
Aiaric,  struck  terror  into  the  people  of  Italy,  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  continent 
fled  for  shelter  from  the  barbarians  to  this  mari- 
time fastness,  where,  in  the  year  421,  they  built 
the   little    town  of    Rialto — the  modern   Venice. 

"tasteful,"  and   the   barbarians  (including  the  author  of 
Ducas,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected) 
have  very  meekly  joined  in  the  laudation.    I  shall  not  copy 
the  stock  quotation  of  Sannazarius ;  but  as  something  poeti- 
cal is  always  expected  on  Venice,  I  shall,  after  referring  my 
readers  to  Lord  Byron  (passim)  and  Rogers's  "  Italy,"  tran- 
scribe the  following  sonnet  from  another  living  poet ;  one  of 
those  little  pieces  whose  chastened  beauty  may  redeem  the 
sin  of  a  thousand  puerilities  and  aifectations  : — 
"  Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee. 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  child  of  liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free ; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate  : 
And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  sea. 
And  what  if  she  hath  seen  those  glories  fade, 
Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay  ? 
Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day. 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  e'en  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away." 
(Wordsworth's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.) 


Primitive  constitution  of  the  Venetian  JCngages  in  war  to  protect  its  commerce, 

14         republic.  —  Partially  subject  to  the    HISTORY  OF   ITALY.        —Change  in  its  form  of  government.— 
eastern  empire.  Election  of  a  doge. 


Thirty  years  later,  the  horrible  devastation  of  the 
Huns,  under  Attila,  drove  the  nobles  and  citizens 
from  the  flames  of  Aquileia  and  other  places  to 
the  same  refuge ;  and  the  towns  of  Grado,  Caorlo, 
Palestrina,  and  Malaraocco,  I'ose  among  the  islets. 
In  this  manner  a  new  state  sprang  up  amidst  the 
lagunes,  and,  protected  from  all  hostile  approach, 
acquired  a  secure  and  silent  independence.  The 
emigrants  ft'om  the  continent,  whose  ruined  for- 
tunes had  reduced  them  to  a  common  equality, 
mingling  with  the  fishermen  of  the  islands,  and 
compelled  to  labour  for  a  subsistence,  grew  indus- 
trious and  active :  invited  by  their  situation  to 
commerce,  and  mured  by  their  occupations  to  the 
sea,  they  became  enterprizing  and  courageous. 
Their  light  barks  engrossed  all  the  ti-affic  of  the 
neighboux'ing  shores ;  and,  in  the  distractions  of 
the  continent,  the  little  ports  of  the  lagunes  were 
the  only  mercantile  entrepots  of  the  coast.  The 
rude  constitution  of  the  new  state  was,  probably, 
that  of  a  fedei-ative  republic ;  for  it  would  appear, 
by  the  earliest  authentic  documents  which  we  pos- 
sess of  its  condition,  that  it  was  governed  by  tri- 
bunes, of  whom  the  people  of  each  prmcipal  islet 
chose  one,  and  who,  administering  the  magistracy 
of  their  respective  towns,  met  to  deliberate  upon 
the  common  interests  of  the  whole  republic.  For 
all  essential  purposes,  their  state  was  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  freedom  from  its  earliest  establishment. 
To  the  hated  barbarians,  who  successively  ravaged 
Italy  until  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  the 
Venetians  acknowledged  and  paid  no  obedience  ; 
but  there  is  evidence  that  they  lived  in  amity  with 
the  government  of  the  gi'eat  Theodoric,  and  even 
submitted,  in  some  measure,  to  receive  his  com- 
mands. And,  much  as  the  point  has  been  disputed 
by  the  pride  of  their  modern  descendants,  the 
Venetians  certainly  appear  to  have  considered 
themselves  subject,  in  a  large  sense,  without  vio- 
lation of  internal  independence,  to  the  eastern 
empire  for  several  centuries  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy  by  Narses,  whom  they  materially  aided. 
They  were  interested  in  resistance  to  the  Lombard 
princes,  and  might  naturally  be  led,  by  the  memory 
of  former  allegiance  to  Rome,  to  transfer  a  nominal 
obedience  to  the  court  of  Constantinople*. 

*  For  many  centuries  the  proud  pretensions  of  the  Vene- 
tians to  original  and  continued  independence  were  tacitly 
assented  to  by  the  world;  but  in  1612  a  little  volume  in 
quarto  was  published,  (according  to  the  title-page,  at  Miran- 
dola,)  called  "  Squittiniodella  Libert^  Veneta,"  which  excited 
more  attention  among  the  statists  of  Europe  than  any  book 
that  had  appeared  since  the  revival  of  letters.  Who  the 
author  was  is  as  much  unknown  as  the  identity  of  Junius. 
The  Frencli  nation,  deceived  by  the  Abbe  St.  Real,  attributed 
it  to  the  marquis  of  Bedemar ;  but  dates  and  other  facts  con- 
tradict the  supposition.  Too  much  reliance,  therefore,  must 
not  be  placed  even  on  the  assertion  of  Bayle  in  this  matter 
(Lettres,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  Arast.  1729),  for  he  confesses  that  he 
had  read  the  book  only  in  French,  and  he  took  the  tale  of 
the  authorship  as  he  found  it.  His  opinion,  however,  is 
just,  that  there  never  was  any  pretension  more  completely 
refuted  than  that  of  the  Venetians,  that  their  republic  had  an 
origin  independent  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Squittinio 
was  composed  with  learning,  spirit,  and  talent,  and  proved, 
by  clear  deduction  from  public  documents,  the  former  de- 
pendence of  Venice  upon  the  western  empire,  upon  the  Goths, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  German  emperors.  That  a  submission 
to  the  sovereignty  of  these  last  princes  was  recognised  so 
late  as  the  days  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  is  admitted  even 


In  the  history  of  nations  calamity  is  more  pi'o- 
minent  than  happiness,  and  I  proceed  to  observe, 
that  the  first  national  war  in  which  the  Venetians 
engaged,  was  produced  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting their  commerce.  The  Sclavonians  of  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Dalmatia,  succeeding  to  the 
country  and  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Illyrians, 
had  betaken  themselves  to  piracy ;  and  the  small 
trading  vessels  of  the  Venetians  were  particularly 
exposed  to  their  depredations.  The  courage  of 
the  republicans  was  now  equal  to  a  struggle  with 
the  barbarians  of  the  north ;  an-d  the  liardihood 
and  energies  which  they  had  acquired  by  a  sea- 
faring life  were  successfully  proved  against  the 
marauders.  They  boldly  crossed  over  to  seek  them 
in  their  own  ports,  and  commenced  a  series  of 
enterprises,  which  ended,  before  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  in  their  conquest  of  all  maritime 
Dalmatia. 

While  the  republic  was  in  this  long  period 
making  trial  of  its  strength,  the  form  of  its  go- 
vernment underwent  a  remarkable  change,  and 
the  extinction  of  its  independence  was  almost 
effected  by  a  foreign  enemy.  The  tribunes  of  the 
islands  had,  by  their  ambition  and  frequent  dis- 
cords, occasioned  a  general  disgust  at  the  form  of 
their  administi'ation.  An  authority  so  divided  was, 
perhaps  too,  found  inadequate  to  the  conduct  of 
the  increasing  powers  of  the  state,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  replace  the  tribunes  by  a  duke,  or  doge 
in  their  dialect.  He  was  chosen  for  life  by  a  gene- 
ral assembly,  the  exact  composition  of  which  is  no 
where  clearly  marked,  (a.d.  G.97.)  His  powers  wei'e 
restrained  for  some  centuries  by  no  limitations,  but 
the  existence  of  general  assemblies  preserved  the 
balance  of  the  republic.  Paolo- Luca  Anafesto  was 
the  first  of  these  new  sovereign  magistrates,  and 
under  his  government  the  resoui'ces  of  Venice  were 
augmented,  the   Sclavonians   were   defeated,  and 

by  Sabellico,  the  zealous  vindicator  of  Venetian  freedom. 
He  acknowledges  that  a  cloth  of  gold  and  a  tribute  were  de- 
livered every  year  by  the  republic ;  but  he  endeavours  to 
make  the  sum  as  small  as  possible,  as  if,  says  the  author  of 
the  Squittinio,  the  amount  of  the  tribute  affected  the  confes- 
sion of  dependence — "  Come  si  il  poco  o  assai  in  questo  ge- 
nere  alterasse  la  confessione  della  soggettione  "  (p.  47).  The 
Venetians,  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  this  treatise  on  the 
European  mind,  hired  a  Dutch  lawyer,  one  Theodore  Gras- 
winckel,  to  answer  it.  But  this  poor  man  of  cases  and  sub- 
tilty  could  not  beat  down  the  facts  nor  destroy  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Squittinio ;  and  the  Venetian  senate  then  re- 
sorted to  the  last  reason  of  tyranny— the  fire.  They  burnt 
the  book,  and  the  world  of  course  laughed  at  their  impotent 
vengeance.  Some  copies,  however,  escaped  the  flames,  and 
from  one  of  them  a  French  translation  was  made,  and  was 
published  in  1677.  A  new  edition  of  the  work  in  Italian  Avas 
wanted;  but  such  was  the  scarcity  of  the  original,  that  no 
copy  of  it  could  be  procured.  The  treatise  was  then  trans- 
lated back  again  into  Italian,  from  the  French  translation, 
and  the  new  edition  was  a  copy  of  the  Italian-Frenchified- 
Italian  book.  Whether  there  was  a  third  edition  of  the  work 
I  know  not ;  and  indeed  the  book  (though  one  of  the  most 
curious  in  literature)  has  not  been  much  noticed  by  biblio- 
graphers. Peignot,  who  does  mention  it,  knew  nothing  of  its 
contents ;  for,  like  a  faithful  bibliographer,  he  only  read  the 
title-page  and  colophon,  and  measured  the  margin  of  a 
volume. 

I  wonder  that  Mr.  Hallam  (vol.  i.  p.  471)  had  not  seen  the 
Squittinio,  considering  that  there  are  copies  of  both  the  edi- 
tions which  I  have  mentioned  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
book  has  also  escaped  the  critical  notice  of  Sismondi. 


Its  subjugation  vainly  attempted  by 
Pepin.  —  Building  of  the  city  of 
Venice.— Naval  wars. 


REPUBLIC  OF  VENICE. 


Capture  of  the  Venetian  brides  by 
.Istrian  pirates.  —  Their  rescue,      15 
and  destruction  of  the  pirates. 


the  Lombards  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendent rights  of  the  republic.  But  some  of  his 
successors  abused  their  authority,  and  lost  their 
lives  in  popular  commotions ;  and  the  annals  of 
the  republic  present  for  a  long  period,  a  train  of 
obscui-e  revolutions  and  disorders  which  would  ill- 
repay  our  investigation.  While  these  wei*e  in  pro- 
gress, the  dynasty  of  the  Lombards  had  been  over- 
tlirown  by  Charlemagne,  and  the  Venetians  were 
yet  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  when  Pepin,  the 
son  of  the  emperor,  who  governed  Italy  under  him, 
took  advantage  of  their  divisions  to  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  the  republic.  He  equipped  a  power- 
ful fleet  and  army,  succeeded  in  entering  the 
Lagune,  burnt  several  of  its  towns,  and  even  cap- 
tured Malamocco,  then  the  capititl  of  the  republic. 
But  Angelo  Participazio,  a  citizen  of  distinction, 
preserved  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  (a.d.  809.) 
He  animated  his  fellow-citizens  to  a  continued  resist- 
ance, and  he  had  persuaded  them  to  evacuate  Ma- 
lamocco, and  remove  their  riches  to  llialto,  the 
position  of  which  was  more  inaccessible,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  Lagune.  The  fleet  of  Pepin  attempt- 
ing to  pursue  tliem,  was  entangled  in  the  shoals, 
and  utterly  defeated,  and  he  retired  in  disgrace  to 
Rjivenna.  In  a  subsequent  peace  between  the 
Carlovingian  and  eastern  empires,  Venice  was  in- 
cluded as  a  dependancy  of  the  Greek  power. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Venetians  raised  Angelo 
Participazio  to  the  ducal  thi'one,  which  he  had 
merited  by  his  virtues  ;  and  during  his  glorious 
reign  of  eighteen  yeai-s.  Rial  to  became  the  lasting 
capital  of  the  state.  Sixty  islets  which  suri-ounded 
it  were  joined  to  that  town  by  bridges,  and  were 
shortly  covered  with  new  habitations.  The  ducal 
palace  was  i-aised  on  the  site  which  it  still  occupies, 
and  the  new  city  of  Venick  took  the  general  appel- 
lation of  the  republic.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  transported  from  Alex- 
andria to  the  new  "city :  the  saint  became  the 
patron  of  the  sta.te  ;  his  lion  was  blazoned  on  the 
standard  of  the  republic,  and  stamped  on  its  coin  ; 
and  his  name  was  identified  with  the  pride  and 
the  power  of  Venice. 

During  the  ninth,  and  the  first  sixty  years  of  the 
tenth  centuries,— from  the  government  of  Angelo 
Participazio,  to  the  coming  into  Italy  of  Otho  the 
Great, — the  Venetian  afFaii-s,  with  brief  intervals  of 
repose,  were  wholly  occupied  with  civil  commo- 
tions and  naval  wars.  The  doges  of  the  republic 
were  often  murdered ;  its  fleets  were  sometimes 
defeated ;  but,  under  every  adverse  circumstance, 
the  commercial  activity,  the  wealth,  and  the  power 
of  the  state  were  still  rapidly  increasing.  In  the 
ninth  century  the  Venetians,  in  concert  with  the 
Greeks,  encountered,  though  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess, the  navies  of  the  Saracens;  but  the  Naren tines, 
and  other  pirates  of  Dahnatia,  were  their  constant 
enemies,  and  were  frequently  chastised  by  the 
arms  of  the  republic.  Tlie  Venetian  wealth  invited 
attacks  from  all  the  freebooters  of  the  seas,  and  an 
enterprise  undertaken  by  some  of  them  who  had 
established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Istria  de- 
serves, from  its  singularity  and  the  vengeance  of 
the  republic,  to  be  recorded  in  this  place.  Accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  custom,  the  nuptials  of  the  nobles 
and  principal  citizens  of  Venice  were  always  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day  of  the  year  and  in  the 
same  church,  (a.d.  944.)  The  eve  of  the  purification 


was  consecrated  to  this  public  festival,  and  the 
state  annually  increased  the  general  joy  of  the 
occasion  by  endowing  twelve  maidens  with  mar- 
riage portions.  In  the  morning,  gondolas  elegantly 
ornamented  assembled  from  all  quarters  of  the 
city  at  the  episcopal  church  of  Olivolo.  The  affi- 
anced pairs  disembarked  amidst  the  sound  of  music; 
their  relations  and  friends  in  their  most  splendi(l 
habiliments  swelled  their  retinue;  the  rich  pre- 
sents made  to  the  brides,  their  jewels  and  orna- 
ments, were  proudly  borne  for  display;  and  the 
body  of  the  people  unarmed,  and  thoughtless  of 
danger,  followed  the  glad  procession.  The  Istrian 
pirates,  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  this  an- 
nual festival,  had  the  boldness  to  prepare  an  am- 
bush for  the  nuptial  tmin  in  the  city  itself.  They 
secretly  arrived  over  night  at  an  uninhabited  islet 
near  the  church  of  Olivolo,  and  lay  hidden  behind 
it  with  their  barks  until  the  procession  had  entei'ed 
the  church,  when  darting  from  their  concealment 
they  rushed  into  the  sacred  edifice  through  all  its 
doors,  tore  the  shrieking  brides  from  the  arms  of 
their  defenceless  lovers,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  jewels  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  festal 
pomp,  and  immediately  put  to  sea  with  their  fair 
captives  and  their  booty.  But  a  deadly  revenge 
ovei'took  them.  The  doge,  Pietro  Candiano  III., 
had  been  ])re8ont  at  the  ceremony :  he  shared  in 
the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  affianced  youths:  they 
flew  to  arms,  and  throwing  themselves  under  his 
conduct  into  their  vessels,  came  up  with  the  spoilers 
in  the  lagunes  of  Caorlo.  A  frightful  massacre  en- 
sued :  not  a  life  among  the  pirates  was  spared,  and 
the  victors  retui'ned  in  triumph  with  their  brides 
to  the  church  of  Olivolo.  A  procession  of  the 
maidens  of  Venice  revived  for  many  centuries  the 
recollection  of  this  deliverance  on  the  eve  of  the 
purification.  But  the  doge  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
punishment  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  Istriots. 
He  entered  vigorously  upon  the  resolution  of  clear- 
ing the  Adriatic  of  all  the  pirates  who  infested  it : 
he  conquered  part  of  Dalmatia,  and  he  transmitted 
to  his  successoi-s,  with  the  ducal  crown,  the  duty  of 
consummating  his  design  *. 

*  Chron.  Andriae  Danduli,  pp.  1-227  (Scriptores  Rerum 
Italicarum,  vol.  xii.) ;  Vettor  Sandi,  Storia  Civile  di  Venezia, 
vol.  i.  b.  i.  ii.  pp.  1-297;  Daru,  Histoire  de  la  Republique  de 
Venise,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-102. 

Vettor  Sandi  was  the  last  native  historian  of  Venice,  and 
his  work  (nine  volumes  4to)  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  treatise 
on  the  progress  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  republic.  The 
first  six  volumes  are,  however,  incomparably  superior  to  the 
three  last,  both  in  merit  aqd  interest.  But,  indeed,  the  au- 
thority of  Sandi  has  been  almost  superseded  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  third  work  here  cited.  Its  author.  Count  Daru, 
has  enjoyed  opportunities  of  consulting  a  far  greater  number 
of  authentic  documents  than  any  preceding  writer  on  Vene- 
tian history.  He  had  not  only  free  access  to  the  secret 
archives  of  the  extinguished  republic,  after  their  removal  to 
Paris,  but  his  efforts  seem  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  col- 
lecting such  further  materials  as  the  great  libraries  of  the 
continent  could  afford.  He  has  thus  accumulated  notices 
for  his  appendix  on  nearly  four  thousand  manuscripts,  above 
half  of  which  he  declares  that  he  has  personally  inspected, 
while  for  the  account  of  the  remainder  he  stands  indebted 
to  diflferent  librarians.  But  his  best  claims  to  praise  may 
rest  on  the  judgment  and  ability  with  which  he  has  used 
his  resources ;  and  his  work  (eight  volumes  8vo)  is  a  beau- 
tiful monument  of  the  grandeur  and  fall  of  the  mighty 
republic. 
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CHAPITER  II. 

FROM   THE   CORONATION   OF   THE   EMPEROR  OTHO  THE 
GREAT,  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  CONSTANCE,  A.D.  f)61-l  183. 


PART  I. 


Reigns  of  Otho  the  Great,  Otho  II.,  and  Otho  III.— Conti- 
nued disorders  of  the  papacy — Rome  under  the  consul 
Crescentius — Probable  state  of  the  Lombard  cities  during 
these  three  reigns — The  crown  of  Lombardy  disputed  be- 
tween Ardoin  marquis  of  Ivrea,  and  Henry  II.  king  of 
Germany — Reign  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  in  Italy — 
Circumstances  which  introduced  the  great  struggle  between 
the  empire  and  the  papacy  for  ecclesiastical  investitures — 
Reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  III. — Scandalous  state  of  the 
papacy— Reformations— Reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
— Pontificate  of  Gregory  VII. — Character  of  the  famous 
Countess  Matilda — Contest  between  Henry  and  Gregory — 
Death  of  Gregory — The  struggle  with  Henry  continued  by 
his  successors — Deposition  and  death  of  Henry  IV. — Reign 
of  the  emperor  Henry  V.— Prosecution  of  the  dispute  for 
ecclesiastical  investitures — Concordat  of  Worms — Termi- 
nation of  the  contest  between  the  papacy  and  empire — In- 
dependence of  the  Lombard  cities — Their  mutual  animosi- 
ties and  oppressions  of  each  other — Death  of  the  emperor 
Henry  V.— Disputed  succession  to  the  empire— State  of 
the  papacy — Reigns  of  the  emperors  Lothaire  and  Conrad 
III.— Accession  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  the  imperial 
crown— His  character  and  ambitious  designs— Entrance 
of  Frederic  into  Italy — Wars  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Milanese — Blockade  and  submission  of  Milan — Arbitrary 
conduct  of  Frederic— Revolt  of  the  Milanese — Second 
blockade  and  destruction  of  Milan — Subsequent  tyranny 
of  Frederic  over  the  cities  of  Lombardy — Resistance  of 
the  cities,  and  general  league  against  Frederic — Rebuild- 
ing of  Milan — Battle  of  Lagnano — Establishment  of  the 
independence  of  Lombardy — Peace  of  Constance. 

During  a  reign  of  twelve  years  the  emperor  Otho 
the  Great  administered  the  government  of  Italy 
with  vigour  and  pinidence.  The  reputation  of  sig- 
nal victories  which  he  had  gained  over  the  Hun- 
garians, the  great  power  which  he  wielded  as  the 
common  sovereign  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  force  of  his  personal  character, 
ensured  respect  and  obedience  to  his  authority. 
His  skilful  policy  cemented  the  dominion  which  he 
had  acquired  by  the  sword ;  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
were  attached  to  his  rule  by  the  blessings  of  peace 
which  the  kingdom  enjoyed  under  his  firm  and 
tranquil  administration  ;  and  the  great  Italian  fiefs 
were  dextrously  weakened  by  his  practice  of  sepa- 
rating districts  from  their  jurisdiction  under  in- 
ferior marquises  and  rural  counts.  He  was  engaged 
in  a  long  war  with  the  Greeks  in  southern  Italy, 
which  terminated  amicably  by  an  alliance  between 
the  two  imperial  families;  but  his  relations  with 
the  popedom  form  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
his  reign,  of  which  contemporary  historians  have 
left  any  traces. 

Though  pope  John  XII.  had  invited  Otho  into 
Italy,  he  soon  perceived  that  he  had  only  prepared 
chains  for  himself  by  seeking  the  aid  of  so  formid- 
able a  champion.  The  year  after  the  emperor's 
coronation  he  declared  against  him,  and  in  favour 
of  Berenger  ;  but  Otho  marched  to  Rome  and  put 
him  to  flight.  A  council  was  assembled  under  the 
imperial  authority  in  that  city  to  judge  the  pope. 


the  disorders  of  whose  life  were  equally  notorious 
and  shameful ;  he  was  deposed,  and  Leo  VIH. 
was  consecrated  in  his  place.  But  a  large  faction 
in  Rome  were  partisans  of  the  family  of  Alberic, 
of  which  John  XII.  was  the  representative;  the 
citizens  in  general  were  ill-disposed  to  obey  the 
commands  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  Otho  had  no 
sooner  retired  from  the  city  than  his  pope  was  ex- 
pelled. John  returned  to  Rome,  and  died  before 
the  emperor  could  depose  him  again,  and  the 
Romans  elected  Benedict  V.  to  succeed  him.  But 
when  Otho,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  restored  Leo 
VIII.  in  triumph  to  the  papal  chair,  Benedict 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  competitor,  con- 
fessed that  he  was  an  usurper,  and  was  exiled  to 
Germany.  Otho  had  thus  deposed  two  popes,  and 
on  the  death  of  Leo  his  will  conferred  the  keys  of 
St.  Peter  on  John  XIII.  But  the  Romans  still 
struggled  against  the  yoke,  and  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  was  once  more  necessary  to  restore  the 
pope  of  his  choice  to  the  seat  from  whence  the  fac- 
tious hatred,  or  independent  spirit  of  the  citizens, 
had  driven  him.  Otho  was  then  in  Germany,  but 
he  crossed  the  Alps  again  ;  punished  this  rebellion, 
as  he  doubtless  considered  it,  with  ci'uel  severity, 
by  the  execution  or  exile  of  all  the  republican 
magistracy  of  Rome,  and  experienced  no  farther 
resistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  during 
the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  which  he  ter- 
minated near  Magdeburgh,  in  Germany,  (a.d.  973.) 
Otho  the  Great  had  associated  his  son,  the  se- 
cond of  his  name,  with  himself  in  the  empire  dur- 
ing his  life;  but,  after  his  decease,  Otho  II.  was 
detained  m  Germany  by  a  civil  war,  until  the  year 
980,  when  he  passed  into  Italy.  His  reign  was 
less  glorious  than  that  of  his  father,  for  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  the  war  which  he  renewed  with 
the  Greeks  in  southern  Italy,  and  he  found  no 
leisure  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  popedom. 
After  his  death,  the  long  minority  of  his  son,  Otho 
III.,  whom  he  had  left  an  infant,  was  spent  amidst 
civil  wars  in  Germany;  but  the  young  monarch 
had  no  sooner  attained  manhood,  than  he  entered 
Italy,  and  asserted  the  imperial  authority.  During 
his  whole  infancy  the  disorders  of  the  papacy  had 
continually  increased.  Perhaps  no  period  of  the 
pontifical  history  is  altogether  stained  with  deeper 
crime,  than  that  which  is  contemporary  with  the 
reigns  of  the  three  Othos.  The  atrocious  and 
scandalous  characters  of  several  succeeding  popes 
had  inspired  the  citizens  of  Rome  with  contempt 
and  hatred  of  their  authority,  and  animated  the 
democratic  spirit  of  a  turbulent  populace.  They 
had  again  established  a  republican  government, 
under  the  consul  Crescentius,  even  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Otho,  and,  during  the  minority  of  his 
son,  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes  was 
annihilated.  But  when  Otho  III.  entered  Italy, 
the  posture  of  circumstances  was  reversed.  He 
raised  one  of  his  relatives  to  the  papal  throne,  by 
the  title  of  Gregory  V. ;  and  the  expulsion  of  this 
j^ontiff"  by  Crescentius  and  the  popular  party,  drew 
down  the  imperial  vengeance.  Otho  besieged  and 
took  the  city,  and  crushed  all  resistance  in  the 
people  by  the  execution  of  their  consul,  whom  he 
had  treacherously  inveigled  into  his  hands  by  pro- 
mises of  safety,  (a.d.  998.)  Crescentius  has  some- 
times been  represented  as  a  factious  demagogue, 
sometimes  as  a  patriot  hero;  but  the  annals  of  Rome 
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at  this  period  are  so  thickly  shrouded  in  darkness, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  on  the  real 
merits  of  his  character.  The  pei*fidious  manner 
of  his  death,  at  least,  reflects  infamy  on  Otho,  who 
did  not  long  survive  him.  He  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  and  is  said  to  have  fallen  by  poison,  which 
was  administered  to  him  by  the  injured  widow  of 
Crescentius.  As  he  left  no  children,  the  imperial  line 
of  Saxony  terminated  in  his  person,  (a.d.  1002.) 

The  dearth  of  historical  records,  and  the  meagre 
character  of  the  few  chronicles  of  the  times,  have 
entirely  veiled  from  later  researches  a  far  more 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry  than  the  mtemal 
condition  of  Rome  at  this  epoch  *.  If  we  could 
clearly  discern  the  state  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
under  the  house  of  Saxony,  a  period  of  forty-one 
years,  we  should  probably  find  them  making  i-upid 
strides  towards  that  republican  freedom  which 
they  had  certainly  acquired  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  A  philosophic  historian  has 
attributed  to  the  first  Otho  the  systematic  design 
of  elevating  the  Lombard  cities,  by  chai'ter,  into 
free  municipal  communities,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  of  whose  obedience 
he  might  reasonably  be  distrustful.  But  no  evi- 
dence has  been  preserved  of  the  fact,  nor  are  there 
any  archives  of  these  cities  extant  of  earlier  date 
than  the  twelfth  century;  and  it  is  therefore  unsafe 
to  follow  a  supposition  which  nothing  remains  to 
substantiate.  There  were,  however,  causes  in  ac- 
tion, which,  without  resorting  to  hypothesis,  may 
in  a  great  measure  account  for  the  subsequent 
emancipation  of  the  Lombard  cities.  We  have 
referred  to  the  erection  of  their  walls  against  the 
Hungarian  invasions,  which  preceded  the  reigns  of 
the  Othos,  and  to  the  practice,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly adopted  by  the  first  of  those  monarchs,  of 
diminishing  the  extent  of  the  great  fiefs.  By  the 
former  circumstance  the  cities  acquired  the  means 
of  defence ;  by  the  latter,  the  power  of  the  feuda- 
tories was  so  much  subdivided,  that  the  count,  or 
governor  of  a  town,  scarcely  ruled  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  its  walls,  and  remained  amongst  the  citi- 
zens without  rural  vassals,  and  therefore  with  no 
more  than  a  nominal  authority  over  the  numerous 
inhabitants.  Very  many  too  of  the  oppidan  signo- 
ries  were  assigned  to  bishops,  naturally  less  war- 
like than  lay  chieftains,  and  indebted  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  citizens  themselves  for  their  election  to 
their  sees.  With  arms  in  their  hands,  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  their  tempoi'al  and  ecclesiastical  lords,  could 
not  fail  to  inspire  the  citizens  with  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence. The  three  Othos  passed  twenty-five 
years  out  of  Italy :  their  successors  were  less  pow- 
erful, their  reigns  more  disturbed,  and  the  inter- 
vals of  their  absence  from  Lombardy  yet  longer 
and  more  frequent.  A  sovereignty  so  often  inter- 
rupted could  not  be  strongly  exerted,  and  nothing 
remained  to  control  the  growth  of  municipal  li- 
bertyf. 

•  Gibbon  has  marked  the  internal  history  of  Rome  during 
the  middle  ages,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of 
human  contemplation.  In  this  instance  it  was  with  the 
great  historian  as  with  the  vulgar,  "omne  ignotum  pro 
magnifico  est." 

t  Sismondi,  vol.  i.  pp.  91-101,  151-166,  365-408;  Muratori, 
A.D.  961-1002  ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  pp.  327-330, 
337-341. 


The  death  of  Otho  III.  without  children,  tex-nii- 
nated  the  engagement  by  which  Italy  had  bound 
herself  to  the  emperors  of  the  Saxon  line.  Her 
obedience  was  not  equally  due  to  every  sovereign 
whom  the  princes  of  Germany  might  place  on  their 
throne  ;  and,  therefore,  while  the  latter  made 
choice  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  for  their  king,  by 
the  title  of  Henry  II.,  a  diet  of  the  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical lords  of  Italy  assembled  at  Pavia  (a.d.  1002), 
and  bestowed  the  crown  of  Lombardy  upon  Ardoin, 
marquis  of  Ivrea.  But  such  was  already  the 
rivalry  between  Milan  and  Pavia,  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  election  of  Ardoin  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  latter  city,  to  disaff'ect  the  Milanese  to  his 
authority.  Arnolph,  their  archbishop,  too,  had 
been  absent  from  the  assembly  at  Pavia;  and,  sup- 
ported by  his  citizens,  he  protested  against  an  elec- 
tion, to  which,  as  first  ecclesiastical  prince  of  Italy, 
he  had  given  no  assent.  He  convoked  a  new  diet 
at  Roncaglia,  near  Milan ;  and,  in  concert  with 
many  of  the  Italian  nobles  who  were  hostile  to  Ar- 
doin, elected  Henry  II.  to  the  Lombard  throne,  (a.d. 
1004.)  That  monarch,  entering  Italy,  and  posses- 
sing himself  of  Pavia,  was  there  crowned  by  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  and  obliged  Ardoin  to  retire 
into  his  patrimonial  fiefs. 

On  the  day  of  Henry's  coronation,  his  German 
followers  (a.d.  1004),  in  the  drunken  riot  of  the 
occasion,  having  insulted  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Pavia,  were  driven  out  of  the  town :  the  king  was 
besieged  in  his  palace ;  and  his  army,  which  was 
encamped  under  the  walls,  could  only  penetrate 
through  the  barricadoed  streets  to  his  succour,  by 
setting  fire  to  the  houses.  The  superb  capital  of 
Lombai'dy  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  a  frightful  mas- 
sacre ensued  ;  and  when  the  surviving  inhabit- 
ants, on  the  retirement  of  their  enemies,  rebuilt 
the  town,  a  fresh  motive  was  added  to  that  hatred 
of  the  German  nation  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Italians  entertained.  But  the  intrusion  of 
these  foreigner  was  scarcely  felt  during  the  sub- 
sequent reign  of  Henry.  He  passed  little  of  his 
time  in  Italy.  Ardoin  still  asserted  his  preten- 
sions ;  and  the  contest  between  the  rivals  was 
maintained  rather  by  the  mutual  hostility  of  their 
adherents  than  by  their  personal  exertions.  After 
an  interval,  however,  of  ten  years,  Henry,  in  a  se- 
cond expedition  into  Italy,  received  the  imperial 
crown  at  Rome  (a.d.  1014);  and  by  the  support 
which  he  gave  to  pope  Benedict  VIII.  checked  the 
republican  spirit  of  the  citizens,  whom  we  find  now 
governed  by  a  son  of  Crescentius,  with  the  title  of 
patrician.  The  emperor  appears  to  have  encoun- 
tered no  opposition  on  his  march  from  Ardoin, 
who  shortly  afterwards  resigned  the  pomp  of  roy- 
alty (a.d.  1015),  and  retired  into  a  monastery, 
thinking,  that  between  the  business  and  the  close 
of  life  some  space  should  intervene. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  (a.d.  1024),  the  Italians 
were  again  inclined  to  free  themselves  from  their 
connexion  with  Germany.  But  neither  Robert, 
king  of  France,  nor  the  duke  of  Guienne,  to  both 
of  whom  they  offered  the  crown  of  Lombardy, 
were  disposed  to  involve  themselves  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  disputed  honour :  and  Eribert,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  who  had  conducted  these  intrigues,  and 
other  Lombard  lords,  made  a  merit  of  necessity, 
and,  repairing  to  Conrad  II.,  (the  Salic)  duke  of 
Franconia,  the  successor  of  Henry  on  the  German 
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throne,  tendered  him  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
which  he  was  ready  to  claim  as  a  dependency 
upon  his  crown.  Neither  Conrad  nor  his  succes- 
sors were  ever  regularly  elected  to  reign  over  Italy, 
but  we  may  date  from  this  era  that  subjection  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  Germanic  electoi-al  body,  which 
became  an  unquestioned  right. 

The  reign  of  Conrad  II.  is  remarkable  only  in 
Italian  history  for  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out 
between  the  vavassores  and  their  feudal  superiors, 
and  between  the  former  again  and  their  lower  vas- 
sals ;  and  for  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  emperor 
to  restore  tranquillity  by  a  famous  edict  which  re- 
gulated the  feudal  law  of  Italy.  In  one  of  these 
internal  struggles  (a.d.  1035),  the  vavassores  who 
held  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  rose  in  arms 
against  his  oppression  :  the  citizens  supported 
tlieir  prelate  ;  the  war  was  carried  on  even  in 
the  streets  of  the  city  ;  and  the  nobility  were,  at 
length,  expelled  from  its  walls.  These  and  similar 
contests  throughout  Lombardy  continued  without 
intermission.  The  emperor,  opposing  himself  to 
the  ecclesiastical  lords  and  their  cities,  vainly  strove 
to  put  a  period  to  the  struggles  by  his  arms  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  just  before  his  death  that  a  pacifi- 
cation was  effected.  The  vavassores  were  compelled 
to  abrogate  the  most  obnoxious  of  their  feudal  pri- 
vileges in  favour  both  of  their  military  vassals  and 
their  serfs ;  and  they  began,  from  this  period,  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  putting  themselves  under  the 
protection,  and  to  share  the  citizenship,  of  the  great 
towns  in  their  vicinity  *. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  real  commence- 
ment of  that  memorable  period  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  struggle  between  the  empire  and 
the  papacy,  for  ecclesiastical  investitures  ;  a  strug- 
gle which,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  emperors 
of  the  house  of  Franconia  who  succeeded  Conrad 
the  Salic  and  his  son  Henry  III.,  engrosses  the 
history  of  Italy,  and  which  terminated,  as  the 
course  of  subsequent  events  most  clearly  proved, 
in  reversing  the  possession  of  power,  and  in  reduc- 
ing the  emperors  to  a  humiliating  bondage  to  papal 
tyranny.  During  the  reign,  indeed,  of  Henry  III, 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Conrad,  was  recog- 
nized as  king  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the  struggle 
neither  began  nor  could  be  foreseen ;  but  it  was 
certainly  prepared  by  the  reforms  which  he  effected 
in  the  state  of  the  papacy.  It  was  some  years  be- 
fore he  had  leisure  to  take  possession  of  the  crowns 
of  Lombardy  and  the  empire;  but  when  he,  at 
length,  entered  Italy,  he  found  the  holy  see  in 
shameful  disorder,  (a.d.  1046.)  Three  popes,  all 
of  whom  had  purchased  their  elections  by  infamous 
simony,  claimed,atonce,  the  obedience  of  the  church, 
and  divided  the  possession  of  the  city.  The  empe- 
ror, with  the  support  of  his  army,  obliged  the  citi- 
zens to  renounce  the  right  of  election  which  they 
had  so  scandalously  abused  ;  procured  the  depo- 
sition of  the  three  rival  pontiffs  by  the  decision  of 
a  council,  and  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  his 
own  presentation.  The  new  pope,  Clement  II,, 
conceded  to  him,  for  the  future,  an  explicit  right 
of  nomination,  as  the  only  means  of  raising  the 
church  from  the  abyss  of  depravity  into  which  she 
had  fallen  ;  and  Henry,  piously  acting  against  the 
dictates  of  a  selfish  policy,  in  the  sequel  appointed 
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three  successors  to  Clement,  of  characters  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  to  purify  the  morals 
of  the  holy  see.  The  consequences  of  these  mea- 
sures were  not  experienced  by  Henry  himself ;  but 
on  his  death,  and  during  the  minority  of  his  son 
Henry  IV.,  they  soon  became  visible. 

The  last  of  the  popes  appointed  by  Henry  III., 
had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the  monk  Hil- 
debrand,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  personage  of 
the  eleventh  century.  This  extraordinary  man  was 
distinguished  by  dauntless  courage,  immeasurable 
ambition,  and  stem  unconquerable  energies.  In 
the  hardening  solitude  of  the  cloister,  he  had  utterly 
estranged  himself  from  all  the  kindly  affections  of 
our  nature,  and  discarded  from  his  heart  every 
feeling  of  humanity  or  conscience,  which  has  com- 
monly power  to  turn  men  aside  from  the  relentless 
execution  of  iniquitous  projects.  Unshackled  by 
personal  ties,  and  standing  aloof  from  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life,  his  ambition  assumed  the  colouring 
of  pious  duty  to  the  church,  and  his  exertions  the 
merit  of  resolutely  upholding  ecclesiastical  rights. 
He  found  the  papacy  subjected  to  the  imperial 
authority ;  he  determined  to  elevate  it  above  all 
temporal  power ;  and  he  succeeded.  The  subse- 
quent grandeur  of  the  popedom  is  plainly  attribut- 
able to  the  views  which  he  opened  and  the  purpose 
which  he  developed.  The  impulse  given  by  his 
character  to  ecclesiastical  pretensions  continued 
after  his  death,  and  was  prolonged  until  it  had  es- 
tablished the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  popes  over 
all  the  temporal  monarchs  of  Europe.  Even  be- 
fore the  death  of  Henry  III.,  Hildebrand,  who  ori- 
ginally filled  an  inferior  office  in  the  Roman  church, 
had,  by  his  singular  qualities,  acquired  a  paramount 
influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  By  his  lofty 
views  of  aggrandisement  for  the  church,  he  excited 
the  enthusiastic  hopes  of  the  Italian  clergy  ;  he 
gained  an  unbounded  ascendancy  over  their  minds; 
and  he  was  regarded  as  their  chosen  leader,  and 
the  hope  of  their  common  cause.  We  are  not  told 
how  he  acquired  an  almost  equal  sway  over  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  but  it  is  certain  that, 
upon  one  occasion,  they  empowered  him  singly  to 
nominate  a  pope  on  their  part.  For  twenty  years 
before  his  own  elevation  to  the  tiara,  Hildebrand, 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  papal  councils,  the  tutor  and 
director  of  the  pontiffs,  was  regarded  as  something 
greater  than  the  popes  themselves.  And  it  might 
surprise  us  that  he  did  not  sooner  place  himself  in 
their  chair,  if  it  were  not  natural  to  suppose,  that 
the  clear  judgment  which  regulated  his  ambition, 
equally  taught  him  the  fitting  moments  for  its  self- 
denial  and  indulgence. 

The  reformation  of  the  clergy  was  wisely  seen 
by  Hildebrand  to  be  necessarily  the  first  step 
towards  the  meditated  superiority  of  the  spiritual 
order.  He  felt  that  the  respect  of  a  superstitious 
age,  the  best  foundation  for  this  superiority,  would 
be  most  readily  secured  to  the  priesthood,  by  the 
reputation  of  austerity.  By  the  act  of  the  popes, 
he,  notwithstanding  much  opposition,  rigorously 
enforced  upon  the  secular  clei'gy  the  celibacy  en- 
joined by  the  canons  of  the  Romish  church,  but 
which  hitherto  had  been  little  regarded.  (a,d.  1058.) 
By  thus  cutting  off  the  ecclesiastical  body  from 
the  affections  of  domestic  life,  he  not  only  acquired 
for  them  the  veneration  of  the  ignorant  laity,  who 
in  those  times  had  a  strange  respect  for  monastic 
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virtues,  but  rendered  them  independent  of  all  other 
feelings  than  devotion  to  the  common  interests  of 
the  church.  The  next  and  bolder  measure  of  Hil- 
debrand, was  directed  against  the  simoniacal  pur- 
chase of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  certiiinly 
had  reached  a  disgraceful  height.  The  practice 
was  denounced  as  infamous,  and  forbidden  on  pain 
of  excommunication. 

The  passage  was  easy  from  the  decree  which 
forbade  the  purchase  of  a  church  benefice  from  a 
lay  lord,  to  that  which  extended  the  same  prohibi- 
tion to  the  acceptance  of  investiture,  upon  any 
terms,  from  the  hands  of  the  laity,  (a.d.  1059.) 
Both  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  bishops,  had  ori- 
ginally, in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  been 
elected  by  the  people  of  their  respective  parishes 
and  sees.  But,  when  monarchs  and  great  feudal 
lords  piously  bestowed  endowments  of  land  on  the 
church,  they  naturally  reserved  to  themselves  and 
their  successors  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  which  they  created.  As 
these  grants  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
fiefs,  they  required  similar  formalities — investiture 
by  the  lord,  and  an  oath  of  fealty  by  the  tenant. 
The  church  had  fairly  forfeited  part  of  her  inde- 
pendence in  return  for  ample  endowments  and 
temporal  power:  nor  could  any  claim  be  more  rea- 
sonable, than  that  the  investiture  of  spiritual  as 
well  as  lay  fiefs  should  be  received  from  the  feudal 
superior.  The  worth  of  a  benefice  was  estimated 
by  the  rapacious  churchman  according  to  the  value 
of  its  temporalities ;  and  the  patron  in  whose  gift 
these  were  placed  became  the  real  elector.  The 
right  of  nomination  thus  passing  from  the  people, 
devolved,  in  effect,  upon  monarchs  and  feudal  lords, 
who  exercised  the  prerogative  for  more  than  two 
centuries  without  opposition  or  scandal ;  and  in- 
vested the  new  bishops  with  the  ring  and  crozier, 
as  visible  symbols  suited  to  the  spirit  of  feudal  in- 
stitutions. The  abolition  of  this  practice  of  lay  in- 
vestiture was  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  which 
Hildebrand  had  formed  for  emancipating  the  spi- 
ritual, and  subjugating  the  temporal  powers.  The 
notorious  bribery  which  was  frequent  in  lay  pre- 
sentations, affoi'ded  him  a  plausible  reason  for  abo- 
lishing them ;  and  under  his  influence,  the  papal 
denunciations  were  thundered  against  their  con- 
tinuance. 

The  edict  against  lay  investitures  was  not  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  election  of  the  popes  them- 
selves; but  Hildebrand  obtained  (a.d.  1059)  a  cele- 
brated decree  of  pope  Nicholas  II.,  which  was  in- 
tended as  a  preparation  for  this  extension  of  the 
principle.  By  this  remarkable  instrument,  the  form 
of  papal  elections  was  established  much  on  the 
foundation  which  has  continued  to  this  day.  The 
choice  of  the  supreme  pontiff"  was  vested  in  the 
cardinals,  with  the  subsequent  concurrence  of  the 
laity  of  Rome ;  and  the  new  pope  was  finally  to  be 
presented  for  confirmation  to  the  emperor.  Not 
only  were  the  citizens  of  Rome  thus  excluded 
thenceforward  from  their  effectual  participation  in 
papal  elections,  but  the  emperors  were  deprived  of 
their  ancient  legal  prerogative  of  nomination  to  the 
holy  see,  to  receive  in  exchange  an  empty  and  pre- 
carious right  of  approval. 

The  long  minority  of  Henry  IV.  had  been  judi- 
ciously chosen  for  this  series  of  papal  encroach- 
ments.    But  the  moment  was  at  length  arrived  at 


which  the  relative  strength  of  the  empire  and  the 
papacy  was  to  be  put  to  the  trial.  Henry  IV. 
reached  his  manhood  ;  and,  precisely  at  the  same 
period,  Hildebrand  entered  the  lists  against  him  as 
the  recognised  head  of  the  church,  whose  councils 
he  had  long  directed.  On  the  death  of  pope  Alex- 
ander II.,  against  whom  the  German  court  and 
their  party  in  Italy  had  vainly  set  up  an  anti-pope, 
Honorius  II.,  Hildebrand  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  title  of  Gregory  VII. 
(a.d.  1073.)  Henry  was  too  proud  and  too  valiant 
to  submit  to  the  disgraceful  yoke  which  Gregory 
had  prepared  for  the  imperial  authority ;  but  his 
character  singularly  disqualified  him  for  the  en- 
counter with  an  adversary  at  once  so  cool,  so  wily, 
and  so  resolute.  The  temper  of  the  young  monai-ch 
was  generous  and  noble,  but  his  education  had 
been  faulty;  he  surrendered  himself  with  little  re- 
straint to  the  impetuosity  and  excess  of  youthful 
passions,  and  disgusted  his  German  subjects  by  ar- 
bitrary and  despotic  conduct.  Gregory  tampered 
with  their  disaffection,  and  craftily  used  the  advan- 
tage which  the  disorders  of  Germany  aff'orded  to 
his  views.  But  his  strength  might  have  been  un- 
equal to  an  open  contention  with  the  empire,  if  he 
had  not  been  supported  by  the  fanatical  supersti- 
tion and  heroic  courage  of  a  woman.  Matilda, 
countess  of  Tuscany,  had  just  at  this  epoch  united 
in  her  person  the  inheritance  of  that,  and  other 
great  fiefs  and  provinces,  which  had  accrued  by 
marriages  to  her  house.  Her  vast  possessions 
gave  her  extraordinary  power  at  this  juncture, 
and  she  blindly  and  zealously  devoted  its  exclusive 
exercise  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Joining  the 
excessive  weakness  and  trembling  credulity  of  fe- 
male superstition  to  a  masculine  energy  of  charac- 
ter in  other  respects,  she  was  a  fitting  associate 
or  instrument  for  Gregory.  Her  fanaticism  or 
ambition  was  as  great  and  as  exclusive  as  his  own, 
but  it  difl'ered  from  his  ruling  passion  in  this,  that 
her  devotion  was  to  a  cause  which  could  yield  her 
no  temporal  return,  his  to  a  throne  which  he  had 
only  laboured  to  plant  on  high,  that  he  might  seat 
himself  on  it  above  the  powers  of  the  world.  Wed- 
ding herself  to  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical 
rights,  Matilda  had  no  place  in  her  heart  for  softer 
feelings ;  she  separated  from  two  husbands  succes- 
sively, because  they  did  not  share  her  absurd  at- 
tachment to  the  papacy;  she  adhered,  with  un- 
shaken fortitude,  through  all  vicissitudes  to  Gregory 
and  his  successors;  and  finally,  she  bequeathed,  at 
her  death,  all  the  possessions  of  which  she  was  en- 
titled to  dispose,  to  the  holy  see  for  the  supposed 
salvation  of  her  soul.  (a.d.  1115.) 

Fortified  by  the  allegiance  and  resources  of  this 
religious  amazon,  Gregory  began  by  excommuni- 
cating some  of  Henry's  ministers  on  pretence  of 
simony,  and  remonstrated  with  the  emperor  be- 
cause they  were  not  immediately  dismissed.  He 
next  renewed  the  papal  edicts  against  lay  investi- 
tures, and  finally,  as  the  consummation  of  inso- 
lence, cited  Henry  himself  to  appear  at  Rome,  and 
vindicate  himself  from  the  charges  of  his  rebellious 
subjects.  Such  insults  filled  the  inexperienced 
and  passionate  monarch  with  violent  indignation. 
He  assembled  a  number  of  his  prelates  and  other 
vassals  at  Worms,  and  procured  a  sentence  that 
Gregory  should  no  longer  be  recognised  as  legiti- 
mate pope.   (a.d.  1076.)     But  the  time  was  past 
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for  such  strong  and  decisive  measures,  and  the 
relations  of  power  between  the  empire  and  papacy 
were  now  reversed.  Gregory  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated Henry,  and  in  turn  released  his  subjects 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  Disaffection  and 
superstition  combined  against  the  emperor;  the 
German  prelates  fled  from  his  side  at  the  sound  of 
the  excommunication ;  he  was  deserted  as  a  person 
tainted  with  some  horrible  infection,  and  his  mal- 
content subjects  transferred  their  obedience  to  the 
duke  of  Swabia.  In  this  reverse  of  fortune  the 
courage  of  Heni'y  forsook  him,  and  he  had  recourse 
to  the  miserable  and  ignominious  expedient  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  pope,  and  crossing  the  Alps  in  the 
depth  of  winter  to  solicit  absolution,  (a.d.  1077-) 
Bare-footed,  and  clothed  only  in  a  woollen  shirt,  he 
abjectly  stationed  himself  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
cattle  of  Canossa,  near  Reggio,  where  Gregory 
then  resided  with  the  countess  Matilda,  and  re- 
mained for  three  whole  days  thus  exposed  to  the 
severity  of  the  season,  before  he  could  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  presence  of  the  pope,  and  receive 
absolution  at  his  hands.  But  this  base  humiliation, 
instead  of  conciliating  his  enemies,  only  procured 
for  him  universal  contempt.  His  friends  were  in- 
dignant at  his  abjectness,  the  pope  was  not  the  less 
resolved  on  his  ruin,  and  Henry  was  roused  by  the 
conflicting  dangers  of  his  position  to  a  more  manly 
spirit.  He  broke  off  his  treaty  with  Gregory,  and 
resolved  to  fall,  if  to  fall  was  inevitable,  as  the 
defender,  not  the  betrayer,  of  the  imperial  rights. 
Fortune  smiled  upon  his  recovered  intrepidity. 
The  insolence  of  the  pope  excited  indignation  both 
in  Germany  and  in  Italy  ;  in  the  former  country 
the  duke  of  Swabia  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the 
latter  the  troops  of  Matilda  were  routed  by  the 
imperialists,  and  the  emperor  received  his  crown 
at  Rome  from  the  anti-pope  Guibert,  whom  he  had 
raised  to  the  papal  throne,  (a.d.  1084.)  Gregory, 
in  misfortune  and  flight,  still  supported  himself  by 
the  unshrinking  pride  of  his  nature  ;  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  refuge  among  the  Normans  of 
Naples,  and  he  died  in  exile ;  but  he  repeated  with 
his  last  breath  the  excommunications  which  he 
had  hurled  against  Henry,  the  anti-pope,  and  their 
common  adherents  *.  (a.d.  1085.) 

The  death  of  so  formidable  and  inveterate  an 
antagonist  produced  little  respite  for  Henry  in  his 
struggle  with  the  church.  The  successors  of  Gre- 
gory, Urban  II.,  and  Paschal  II.,  prosecuted  his 
views,  and  as  strenuously  8U[)ported  the  great  con- 
test for  ecclesiastical  independence.  They  raised 
enemies  to  Henry  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  sup- 
ported his  sons  in  unnatural  rebellions,  and  drew 
upon  him  the  fanatical  hostility  of  the  leaders  of 
the  first  crusade  on  their  passage  through  Italy. 
For  twenty  years  the  unhappy  emperor  was  per- 
secuted by  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  the  pontiffs, 
wearied  with  incessant  hostilities,  and  loaded  with 
anguish  by  the  infamous  revolt  of  his  children.  He 
was  at  length  treacherously  deposed  by  the  parri- 
cidal hands  of  his  second  son,  Henry,  and  died  in 

•  "  Gregory  VII.,"  says  Jortin,  "  had  all  the  marks  of 
Antichrist  upon  him,  and  his  religion  was  nothing  more  than 
grimace.  He  wrote  a  very  complaisant  letter  to  a  Mahome- 
tan prince,  in  which  he  says  to  him,  '  You  and  we  adore  one 
and  the  same  God,  though  in  a  different  manner.  I  wish 
you  everlasting  happiness  in  Abraham's  bosom.'  Good." 
(Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.) 


old  age  and  misery,  broken-hearted  and  destitute. 
(a.d.  1106.) 

Both  pope  Paschal  II.,  who  had  remorselessly 
instigated  Henry  V.  to  criminal  violence  towards 
his  father,  and  the  young  emperor  himself,  who 
had  unnaturally  upheld  the  cause  of  the  church 
against  his  parent,  reaped  the  just  finiits  of  their 
iniquity.  Paschal  was  betrayed  and  imprisoned 
by  the  prince  who  had  been  his  guilty  confederate ; 
and  Henry,  on  his  part,  was  long  troubled  and 
finally  humiliated  by  the  ecclesiastical  power  for 
whose  alliance  he  had  violated  every  filial  duty. 
For  above  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  he  was  arrayed 
in  open  opposition  to  the  church  iu  the  struggle 
for  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  investiture  ;  and  suc- 
cessive popes  still  maintained  against  him  a  stre- 
nuous opposition  to  this  prerogative.  As  he  was 
stronger  in  the  support  of  his  German  vassals  than 
his  father  had  been,  the  pontiffs  were  never  able 
to  proceed  to  similar  extremities  with  him,  and  a 
long  and  injurious  contest  was  protracted  without 
any  decisive  success.  At  length,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Calixtus  II.,  both  parties  had  become  utterly 
exhausted  and  weary  of  this  ruinous  struggle,  and 
a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Worms,  which  set  at 
rest  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  investiture. 
(a.d,  1122.)  The  compromise  which  effected  a 
pacification  was  so  simple  an  expedient,  that  it 
might  at  first  sight  astonish  us  that  it  was  not 
sooner  adopted,  since  it  appeared  at  the  time 
equally  to  satisfy  both  the  opponents.  The  em- 
peror resigned  the  spiritual,  the  pope  his  claim  to 
the  temporal  prerogative  of  investitures.  The  for- 
mer recognised  the  liberty  of  episcopal  elections, 
and  renounced  all  pretence  of  investing  bishops 
with  the  ring  and  crozier ;  the  latter  agreed  that 
elections  should  always  be  made  in  presence  of  the 
emperor  or  his  officers,  and  that  the  new  bishop 
should  then  receive  the  temporalities  of  his  see 
from  the  feudal  sovereign  by  the  type  of  the  sceptre. 
The  compact  wore  the  appearance  of  equity ;  but 
it  was  only  the  exhaustion  of  long  and  destructive 
wars  which  had  reduced  the  partizans  either  of  the 
church  or  the  empire  to  a  reasonable  moderation. 
Yet  we  may  rather  make  allowances  for  the  tena- 
city with  which  the  emperors  clung  to  the  rights 
of  centuries,  than  for  the  fierce  and  unholy  ambi- 
tion which  actuated  the  pontiffs  to  the  support  of 
novel  and  intolerable  pretensions ;  and  the  em- 
perors might  with  justice  fear  to  make  any  con- 
cessions to  such  audacious  and  overbearing  anta- 
gonists. Even  while  the  success  seemed,  in  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  to  be  equally  balanced,  the 
emperors  had  lost  a  valuable  part  of  their  former 
prerogative,  the  popes  had  acquired  a  degree  of 
power  corresponding  to  that  of  which  they  had 
deprived  the  empire,  and  the  progress  of  subse- 
quent events  proved  that  the  victory  had  remained 
with  the  church*. 

Before  the  close  of  the  great  contest  about  eccle- 
siastical investitures,  the  towns  of  northern  Italy 
had  silently  perfected  the  formation  of  their  free 
constitutions,  and  Lombardy  contained  almost  as 
many  republics  as  there  were   cities  within  its 

•  Sismondi,  vol.  i.  pp.  168-210;  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  chapter  on 
Ecclesiastical  Power,  pp.  249-268  ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  candid  and  rational  Mosheim,  cent.  11, 
part  11. 
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limits.     Debarred  from  all  acquaintance  with  the 
progress    of    these   states   towards    independence 
during   the   long   wars   between   the   empire  and 
papacy,  we  must  be  contented  to  describe  their  poli- 
tical condition  as  it  existed  in  the  first  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.     At  that  period  the  new  republics 
had  succeeded  in  overpowering  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  rural  nobility  in  their  vicinity ;  and  it  is 
asserted  by  a  contemporary  chronicler,  that  before 
the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  scarcely  any 
feudal  nobleman  to  be  found  who  had  not  sub- 
mitted to  some  city.    It  was  the  object  of  the  civic 
communities  at  once  to  break  the  independence 
and  to  conciliate  the  aflFection  of  the  nobles,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  an  invariable  provision  in  the  trea- 
ties which  admitted  them  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, that  they  should  reside  for  some  months  in 
the  year  within  the   walls   which   contained   the 
strength  of  the  republic.     Thus  deprived  of  the 
authority  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  castles, 
the  nobility  gave  a  new  direction  to  their  ambition, 
and  aspired  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment to  which  they  were  attached.      The  respect 
which  the  prejudices  of  mankind  have  ever  con- 
ceded to  high  birth  and  fortune,  obtained  for  the 
nobles  the  object  which  they  coveted,  and  in  all 
the  Lombard  republics  the  principal  dignities  of 
the  magistracy  were  long  entrusted  to  the  superior 
families.     It  may,  however,  be  presumed,  that  the 
haughty  spirit  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  could  with 
difficulty  endure  the  assumption  of  equality  in  a 
class  of  men  upon  whose  condition  they  had  been 
habituated  to  look  with  contempt ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  burghers,  in  the  insolence  of  rising 
importance,  were  not  likely  to  use  their  success  with 
moderation,  still  less  to  brook  any  outrage  of  the 
rights  of  a  free  democracy.     On  one  occasion  in 
particular  (a.d.  1041),  at  Milan,  a  casual  insult, 
offered  in  the  streets  by  one  of  the  nobles  to  a 
plebeian,  was  the  cause  of  a  furious  commotion,  in 
which  the  fortified  residences  of  the  nobles  within 
the  walls  were  demolished  in  one  day  by  the  citi- 
zens, and  their  order  a  second  time  expelled  from 
the  city.     But  the  inhabitants  depended  for  food 
upon  the  surrounding  country,  which  the  banished 
nobles  held  with  their  retainers.     The  nobles  on 
their  part  had  already  found  themselves  too  weak 
to  support  a  contest  with  the  citizens,  and  both 
factions   were   prudent   enough   to  discover,  that 
their  common  interests  were  identified  with  the 
safety  of  the  state,   (a.d.  1044.)      A  pacification 
was  effected,  and  the  nobles  resumed  their  abode 
in  the  city,  and  their  share  in  its  government. 

The  supreme  administration  of  affairs  in  the 
Lombard  republics,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  was 
entrusted  to  consuls,  of  whom  there  were  usually 
two,  though  in  some  instances  more.  At  once  the 
judges  and  generals  of  the  state,  they  were  elected 
annually  by  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  and  it  was 
their  business  to  convoke  the  general  assemblies  of 
the  repubhc  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  But  as 
these  bodies  were  too  numerous  for  the  convenient 
dispatch  of  current  affairs,  two  councils  were 
chosen  by  the  people  to  assist  and  control  their 
magistrates.  The  smaller  and  more  select  of  these, 
that  of  the  credenza  or  secrecy,  regulated  financial 
concerns,  guided  the  external  relations  of  the  re- 
public, and  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
suls ;  the  other,  the  senate  or  great  council,  per- 


manently represented  the  sovereign  people.    Every 
law  or  measure  of  national  importance  necessarily 
received  the  approval  of  the  council  of  credenza  , 
and  of  the  senate,  befoi'e  it  could  be  submitted  to  ' 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people,  which,  at  the  ' 
sound   of  the  great  bell  of  the  city,  met  in  some 
public  place  to  ratify  or  annul  the  proposition. 

The  military  system  of  the  republics  was  assimi- 
lated to  the  forms  of  their  civil  government.  The 
consuls  commanded  the  levies,  and  the  peoj)le 
chose  their  own  officers  of  inferior  rank.  The 
cities  of  Lombardy  were  divided,  usually  accord- 
ing to  their  number  of  gates,  into  several  quarters; 
each  of  these  had  its  standard,  and  gonfalonier  or 
ensign  bearer,  under  whose  direction  the  inhabit- 
ants, whenever  an  enemy  threatened,  rushed  in 
arms  to  their  proper  gate  and  to  the  neighbouring 
ramparts,  with  the  defence  of  which  they  were 
specially  charged.  Every  citizen  was  bound  to 
serve  the  state,  the  artisans  on  foot,  the  gentlemen 
on  horseback.  The  former  were  arrayed  in  bands 
of  infantry  according  to  the  quarter  which  they 
inhabited  ;  the  latter  were  enrolled  into  troops  of 
cavalry,  of  which  each  city  boasted  one  or  more. 
Of  the  infantry,  chosen  portions  in  every  quarter 
were  anned,  lightly  with  the  cross-bow,  heavily, 
with  the  iron  helmet,  the  lance,  and  the  buckler ; 
but  the  mass  of  the  citizens  had  no  other  trust 
than  their  swords.  The  mounted  nobles,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  fought  with  the  lance  and  in  hauberks, 
or  coats  of  twisted  mail  *. 

But  a  singular  invention  marked  at  once  the 
inideness  and  the  wisdom  of  the  tactics  which  re- 
gulated the  free  militia  of  Lombardy.  This  was 
the  carroccio,  or  great  standard  car  of  the  state  ; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Eribert,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  in  the  war  of  1035,  in  which  the 
citizens  supported  him  against  the  rural  nobility, 
and  it  soon  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  array  of 
all  the  republics.  It  was  a  car  upon  four  wheels, 
painted  red,  and  so  heavy  that  it  was  drawn  by 
four  pairs  of  oxen,  with  splendid  trappings  of 
scarlet.  In  the  centre,  raised  upon  a  mast,  which 
was  crowned  by  a  golden  orb,  floated  the  banner  of 
the  republic,  and  beneath  it,  the  Saviour  extended 
on  the  cross  appeared  to  pour  benediction  on  the 
surrounding  host.  Two  platforms  occupied  the 
car  in  front  and  behind  the  mast,  the  first  filled 
with  a  few  of  the  most  valiant  soldiers  of  the  army, 
the  chosen  guard  of  the  standard,  the  latter  with  a 
band  of  martial  music.  Feelhigs  of  religion  and  of 
military  glory  were  strangely  associated  with  the 
carroccio.  It  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  ark 
of  the  covenant,  and  it  was  from  its  platform  that 
a  chaplain  administered  the  holy  offices  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  army.  It  thus  became  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens,  and  to  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  entailed  intolerable  disgrace. 
The  thickest  of  the  battle  ever  encircled  the  car- 
roccio ;  it  guided  the  advance,  the  duty  of  its 
defence  gave  order  and  a  rallying  point  in  retreat, 
and  it  was  in  every  situation  calculated  to  remedy 

•  If  the  reader  be  curious  for  more  information  on  this 
subject  of  Italian  armour,  I  can  confidently  refer  him  to  the 
posthumous  work  of  Muratori,  called  ♦'  Dissertazioni  sopra  le 
Antichita  Italiene,"  3  vols.  fol.  Without  the  guidance  of 
Muratori,  I  should  perpetually  stumble  in  my  Italian 
journey. 
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the  absence  of  discipline  and  the  unskilfulness  of 
military  movement  which  belonged  to  that  age.  It 
afforded  a  common  centre,  a  principle  of  weight 
and  depth  and  solidity,  to  the  untrained  infantry  of 
the  citizens,  and  enabled  thera  to  resist  without 
difficulty  the  impetuous  charges  of  the  feudal  chi- 
valry. In  this  respect  the  carroccio  was  a  most 
sagacious  expedient,  and  completely  answered  the 
purpose  of  its  inventor,  in  rendering  the  cavalry 
of  the  feudal  nobles  powerless  against  the  thick 
masses  of  the  burghers ;  and  if  the  movements  of 
the  car  were  incompatible  with  celerity  of  opera- 
tions, this  defect  could  be  little  appreciated  where 
to  move  without  confusion  at  all  had  been  previ- 
ously unknown.  To  march  straightforward  towards 
an  enemy,  and  to  fight,  were  the  only  tactics ;  the 
ranged  battle,  or  the  predatory  incursion  to  carry 
off  the  harvests  of  a  foe,  the  only  business  of  a 
campaign. 

The  confidence  which  the  Lombard  citizens  ac- 
quired in  the  field,  was  wrought  to  a  tone  of  in- 
solent defiance  from  the  security  which  they 
enjoyed  within  the  walls  of  their  towns.  Until 
after  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  means  of 
defence  for  fortified  places  were  greatly  superior 
to  those  of  attack.  The  moveable  towers,  pent- 
houses, battermg  rams,  and  machines  for  throwing 
stones  and  darts,  usual  in  ancient  sieges,  continued 
with  little  change  to  form  the  only  resources  of  the 
middle  ages  in  the  assault  of  fortresses ;  and  these 
cumbrous  engines  of  offence  were  advantageously  op- 
posed by  the  thick  and  lofty  walls,  flanked  by  towers, 
and  fronted  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  which  com- 
posed the  defences  of  cities.  Within  these  strong 
bulwarks  and  impassable  trenches,  and  in  the 
midst  of  well  peopled  streets,  the  industrious  citi- 
zens of  Lombardy  dwelt  secure  from  the  licence  of 
freebooters,  and  the  oppression  of  feudal  tyrants. 
Their  crafts  became  respectable  and  even  honour- 
able; they  grew  wealthy  and  numerous;  and  many 
of  their  cities  attained  a  larger  population  than  the 
capitals  of  any  of  the  European  kingdoms  of  the 
age. 

Pavia  and  Milan  had  long  been  the  greatest 
among  these  cities,  and  with  the  increase  of  riches 
and  power  their  early  rivalry  darkened  into  inve- 
terate hatred.  Pavia,  seated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Tesino  and  the  Po,  seemed  to  hold  the  keys 
of  the  Lombard  waters,  and  her  barks,  laden  with 
the  produce  of  the  fruitful  plains  through  which 
these  rivers  flow,  descended  into  the  Adriatic,  and 
exchanged  their  raw  freights  for  the  manufactures 
and  the  merchandize  of  Venice.  The  population 
and  riches  of  Pavia  swelled  the  pride  which  she 
inherited  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  and  the  site  of  their  palaces;  but  in  numeri- 
cal strength  and  in  real  importance,  she  was  still 
second  to  Milan.  That  city  had,  perhaps,  pre- 
served a  large  population  from  the  times  of  the 
Roman  empire :  the  surrounding  country  is  luxuri- 
antly fertile ;  the  climate  is  pure  and  healthful ; 
but  these  advantages  were  equally  enjoyed  by 
other  Lombard  cities,  and  it  must  have  been  from 
some  unexplained  cause  that  Milan  outstripped 
them  all  in  the  number  and  riches,  the  warlike 
spirit,  and  the  profitable  industry  of  her  inhabit- 
ants. The  city  of  Cremona  was  next  in  consequence 
to  these  two  great  rival  capitals,  and  Lodi,  Crema, 
Como,  Tortona,  Brescia,  Novara,  Bergamo,  and 


farther  off,  Modena,  Parma,  Verona,  Reggio,  Pla- 
centia,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna,  were  among  the 
considerable  cities  which  were  invigorated  by  the 
genius  of  freedom. 

But,  unhappily,  the  conduct  pursued  by  these 
republics  in  their  external  relations  was  not  always 
of  a  character  to  merit  that  interest  in  their  fate 
which  the  spirit  that  breathed  through  their  free 
institutions  is  so  powerfully  calculated  to  excite. 
With  that  restless  desire  of  tyrannizing  over 
weaker  neighbours  from  which  a  democracy  is 
seldom  exempt,  they  played  over  again,  as  has 
been  truly  observed,  the  tragedy  of  ancient  Greece, 
with  all  its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred,  un- 
just ambition,  and  atrocious  retaliation,  though 
with  less  consummate  actors  upon  the  scene.  The 
Milanese,  who  were,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
themselves  to  taste  of  the  dregs  of  misery,  were 
unrelenting  oppressors  of  the  smaller  republics,  at 
the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century,  (a.d.  1111.) 
After  a  war  of  four  years,  they  took  the  city  of  Lodi 
by  assault,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  distributing 
the  surviving  inhabitants  into  six  open  villages, 
exercised  over  them  a  galling  and  cruel  tyranny. 
Seven  years  afterwards  they  commenced  a  more 
difficult  war  with  the  little  city  of  Como,  the  siege 
of  which,  repeated  during  ten  successive  summers, 
terminated,  after  an  heroic  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  their  subjection,  though  on 
lenient  terms,  to  the  conquering  republic,  (a.d.1  128.) 
But  though  Milan  was  odiously  pre-eminent  in  her 
career  of  tyranny,  others  of  the  more  powerful 
republics  were  not  free  from  the  same  reproach. 
Cremona,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century, 
attacked  and  subjugated  the  city  of  Crema ;  and 
Pavia,  some  years  later,  was  successful  in  the 
work  of  oppression  against  Tortona.  These  and 
other  tyrannical  enterprises  had  filled  all  Lom- 
bardy with  various  animosities  and  implacable 
hatreds.  At  the  period  when  the  emperor  Heni'y  V. 
(a.d.  1125)  closed  his  life,  shortly  after  the  peace 
of  Worms,  most  of  the  Lombard  cities  were 
leagued  with  Milan  in  the  war  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  Como ;  but  in  the  year  following  the 
surrender  of  that  town,  the  attempt  of  Crema  to 
throw  off  the  Cremonese  yoke  had  separated  Lom- 
bardy into  two  great  factions,  or  leagues,  of  nearly 
equal  forces,  (a.d.  1129.)  Milan,  into  whose  arms 
Crema  had  thrown  herself,  extended  protection  to 
that  little  state,  and  was  supported  by  several  re- 
publics; while  Pavia,  Placentia,  Novara,  and  Brescia 
were  arrayed  on  the  other  side  as  the  allies  of  Cre- 
mona *. 

The  local  causes  of  contention  between  these 
well-balanced  powers  were  swallowed  up,  in  the 
disputes  which  arose  for  the  succession  to  the  em- 
pire, on  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  who  left  no  children 
to  inherit  his  dignity.  Germany  was  divided  be- 
tween the  rival  pretensions  of  the  houses  of  Saxony 
and  Swabia.  Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  German  diet  (a.d.  1125)  ; 
but  the  two  brothers  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  ne- 
phews of  Henry  V.,  opposed  their  claims  to  his 
elevation;  and  one  of  them,  Conrad,  duke  of  Fran- 
conia,  assuming  the  royal  title  (a.d.  1128),  passed 

•  Muratori  Annali,  a.d.  1100-1129  ;  and  Antiq.  Ital.  Dis- 
sert. 45  and  46 ;  Hallam,  vol.  i.  pp.  343-345,  &c.;  Sismondi, 
vol.  i.  pp.  365-408;  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-20. 
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into  Italy,  and  with  the  support  of  the  Milanese, 
received  the  crown  of  Lonibardy  in  their  city.  But 
his  power  was  unequal  to  his  ambition  ;  and  when 
Lothaire  entered  lUily  in  his  turn  (a.d.  1132),  with 
so  feeble  an  army  that  he  excited  the  ridicule  of 
the  Italians,  Conrad  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Ger- 
many with  humiliation,  before  even  his  scanty  array. 
Lothaire  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome  from 
Honorius  II.,  by  whom  he  was  supported;  but,  con- 
trary to  the  established  custom,  his  coronation  took 
place  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  in  the  Lateran,  for 
an  anti-pope  ruled  in  the  Vatican;  and  the  new  em- 
peror, after  the  ceremony,  hastily  abandoned  Rome 
and  Italy. 

There  is  no  ch'cumstance  more  striking  in  the 
history  of  the  popedom,  than  the  alternations  of 
weakness  and  strength  which  its  annals  exhibit. 
When  circumstances  favoured  the  pretensions  of 
papal  arrogance,  or  when  the  tiax'a  graced  the 
brows  of  a  master  spirit,  we  are  certain  to  find 
new  assumptions  of  authority,  and  fresh  advances 
successfully  established  towards  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion over  the  universe  :  when  schisms  disturbed 
the  church,  or  men  of  weak  character  filled  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  we  are  astonished  at  the  decline 
of  pontifical  rule.  But  these  powerless  intervals 
were  moments  of  slumber,  not  of  decay  ;  and  when 
the  talents  of  the  reigning  pope  or  the  progress  of 
events  admitted  the  developement  of  papal  ambi- 
tion, we  invariably  discover,  that  the  energies  of 
the  church  have  merely  been  dormant,  and  that 
they  have  not  retrograded  from  the  highest  point 
that  they  had  formerly  gained.  On  the  death  of 
Paschal  II.,  who,  with  his  predecessor,  had  emu- 
lated the  pride  and  prosecuted  the  views  of  Gre- 
gory VII.,  the  hostile  influence  of  two  powerful 
Roman  families  in  the  conclave  of  cardinals  pro- 
duced double  elections,  and  a  long  and  scandalous 
schism  in  the  papacy.  The  citizens  of  Rome 
availed  themselves  of  the  disorders  of  the  times, 
to  re-establish  their  republican  independence  and 
their  importance,  which  the  vigorous  reign  of  Gre- 
gory and  his  successors  had  formerly  destroyed. 
In  their  opposition  to  the  popes  they  were  insti- 
gated by  the  exhortations  of  a  republican  monk, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  who,  with  a  singular  spirit  for 
one  of  his  order,  devoted  his  remarkable  eloquence, 
and  the  weight  of  irreproachable  morals  and  or- 
thodox faith,  to  expose  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 
Whatever  were  his  motives,  he  satisfied  the  con- 
viction of  his  hearers  when  he  inveighed  against 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  union  of  tempo- 
ral and  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  popedom.  The 
Roman  repubUc  was  X'estored  under  his  direction  ; 
the  popes  were  compelled  to  recognize  its  autho- 
rity ;  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  after  suffering  perse- 
cution and  exile,  became  the  real  master  of  Rome. 
(a.d.  1145.) 

After  the  first  expedition  of  the  emperor  Lo- 
thaire into  Italy,  several  years  elapsed  before  he 
again  crossed  the  Alps.  In  this  interval,  his  rival, 
Conrad,  though  he  had  received  the  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy,  submitted  to  his  authority  (a.d.  1136) ;  and 
Lothaire  at  length  descended  into  Italy  again,  with 
a  more  respectable  force  than  had  formerly  accom- 
panied him.  His  presence  had  a  momentary  influ- 
ence upon  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  of  Naples, 
but  scarcely  any  upon  the  general  aspect  of  Italy. 
He  died,  after  a  short  and  glorious  campaign,  on 


his  return  to  Germany;  and  was  succeeded,  in  the 
following  year  (a.d.  1137),  by  Conrad  III.,  the 
same  prince  who  had  formerly  contended  with  him 
for  the  imperial  crown ;  and  whose  reign  of  four- 
teen years  is  altogether  unconnected  with  ItJilian 
history,  since,  during  the  whole  of  the  period,  he 
neither  appeared  in  the  kingdom  nor  exercised  the 
slightest  influence  over  its  affairs.  He  left  an  in- 
fant son ;  but  the  German  diet,  setting  aside  the 
claims  of  the  minor  by  the  advice  of  the  dying 
emperor  himself,  elected  for  his  successor  his  ne- 
phew, Frederic  Barbarossa,  duke  of  Swabia,  then 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  Germany,  (a.d.  1152.)  I^qually  allied 
to  the  two  pi'incely  families  whose  rivalry  had 
long  distracted  Germany,  Frederic  concentrated 
in  his  person  the  conflicting  affections  and  inte- 
rests of  their  factions,  and  wielded  the  whole  feudal 
strength  of  the  kingdom.  His  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Germany  introduced  a  new  era  of  splen- 
dour and  power  for  the  imperial  dignity  ;  but  it 
also  opens  the  most  glorious  and  interesting  epoch 
in  the  chequered  story  of  Italian  independence. 

In  Frederic  Barbarossa  the  Italians  were  des- 
tuied  to  find  a  very  different  sovereign  from  their 
last  emperors,  who  had  rarely  appeared  in  Italy, 
and  with  forces  quite  inadequate  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  authority.  The  talents  of  Frederic 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  was  active,  en- 
terprising, and  valiant ;  but  these  favourable  qua- 
lities were  disgraced  by  a  severe  and  arbitrary 
temper,  a  systematic  inflexible  cruelty,  and  a 
haughty  conceit  that  his  imperial  rights  entitled 
him,  as  the  successor  of  Augustus,  to  the  despotic 
dominion  of  the  earth.  The  conqueror  and  the 
tyi-ant  have  never  wanted  their  apologists  among 
men  who  are  dazzled  by  the  vanity  of  warlike  re- 
nown, and  awed  by  the  contemplation  of  stupen- 
dous power ;  but  to  the  calm  eye  of  philosophy, 
the  character  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  as  of  all  who, 
like  him,  have  harassed  nations  and  outraged  hu- 
manity, will  appear  only  as  a  fitting  object'for  the 
unmingled  detestation  of  mankind.  Covetous  of 
power,  greedy  of  military  glory,  and  enjoying  the 
undivided  obedience  of  numerous  and  warlike  no- 
bles, Frederic  looked  upon  Italy  as  a  fair  field  for 
his  grasping  ambition  and  formidable  array.  Im- 
mediately after  his  accession,  he  summoned  all  the 
vassals  of  the  German  crown  to  be  in  x*eadiness, 
within  two  years,  to  attend  him  on  an  expedition 
into  Italy ;  and  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  pope 
Eugene  II.,  who  promised  to  place  the  imperial 
crown  on  his  head,  and  whom  in  return  he  under- 
took to  deliver  from  the  thi'aldom  of  the  Roman 
republic. 

But  it  was  towards  the  free  communities  of 
Lombardy  that  the  impatience  and  resentment  of 
Frederic  were  most  strongly  directed.  To  his  ab- 
solute pretensions,  the  independence  of  those  cities 
was  mere  rebellion,  which  it  behoved  him  to  crush ; 
their  successful  eff"orts  to  govern  themselves,  an 
intolerable  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  his  crown, 
which  his  dignity  required  him  to  uphold.  In  this 
temper  he  unhappily  found  too  much  reason,  in  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  Lombard  cities  towards 
each  other,  for  his  interference  and  common  op- 
pression of  them  all.  Forty-two  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  Milanese  had  completed  the  de- 
struction of  Lodi,  and  scattered  its  citizens  into 
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villages ;  the  generation  of  the  conquerors  and  of 
the  oppressed  had  alike  passed  away,  and  liberty 
might  be  known  only  to  the  sons  of  the  Lodese  by 
the  lamentations  of  their  parents.  But  the  spirit 
of  a  free  people  is  an  undying  inheritance;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Lodi  had  continued  to  cherish  in 
their  defenceless  villages  the  fond  memory  of  ruined 
independence,  and  the  bitter  sense  of  present  hu- 
miliation. Two  of  them  happening  accidentally  to 
be  at  Constance  when  Frederic  held  a  diet  there, 
in  the  year  after  his  accession  (a.d.  1153),  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  implored 
him,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  justice,  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  their  country.  The  designs  of  Frederic 
sufficiently  disposed  him  to  lend  a  favourable  ear 
to  their  prayer ;  and  he  immediately  dispatched  an 
order  to  the  Milanese  to  re-establish  the  people  of 
Lodi  in  their  ancient  privileges,  and  to  renounce 
the  jurisdiction  over  them  which  they  had  arro- 
gated to  themselves.  But  such  was  the  terror  in- 
spired by  the  Milanese  power,  that  when  the 
imperial  messenger  arrived  in  Italy,  the  magis- 
trates of  Lodi  disclaimed  the  complaints  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  people  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  horrible  dread  of  summary  vengeance  from 
the  formidable  republic,  against  which  the  remote 
assistance  of  Frederic  appeared  no  protection.  By 
the  Milanese  themselves,  the  order  to  set  the  peo- 
ple of  Lodi  at  liberty  was  received  with  violent 
indignation  and  contempt ;  and  the  imperial  envoy 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace. But  the  consuls  of  Milan,  learning  the  ap- 
proaching entrance  of  the  emperor  into  Italy,  were 
unwilling  to  provoke  his  anger  by  any  attack  upon 
the  people  of  Lodi ;  and  they  even,  with  the  other 
Lombard  cities,  sent  to  him  the  presents  which  it 
was  customary  to  offer  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
sovereign. 

Meanwhile  Frederic,  passing  the  Alps,  entered 
Italy  through  the  Trentine  valley,  at  the  head  of  all 
his  German  vassals,  and  with  a  more  brilliant  and 
powerful  army  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever 
led  into  Lombardy.  (a.d.  1154.)  Advancing  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Placentia,  he  opened  the  ancient 
feudal  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
plain  of  Roncaglia,  on  the  Po.  Here  complaints  of 
the  ambition  of  Milan  poured  in  from  various 
quarters.  The  consuls  of  Lodi  now  repeated  the 
supplications  which  they  had  formerly  disavowed  ; 
those  of  Como  had  similar  intreaties  to  prefer,  for 
protection  against  the  Milanese  tyranny  ;  and  the 
deputies  of  Pavia,  Cremona,  and  Novara,  from  in- 
veterate hatred  to  Milan,  were  ranged  in  support 
of  the  same  cause.  But  the  consuls  of  Milan  were 
ready  to  reply  to  the  charges  of  their  enemies,  and 
they  were  seconded,  in  the  angry  discussion  which 
was  carried  on  before  the  emperor,  by  the  dele- 
gates of  Crema,  Brescia,  Tortona,  Placentia,  and 
other  cities. 

The  party  of  Pavia  was  evidently  the  weaker  ; 
and  the  insidious  policy  of  Frederic,  therefore,  im- 
pelled him  to  throw  his  sword  into  their  scale. 
Milan  stood  in  no  need  of  his  aid;  but  she  once 
subdued,  her  opponents  were  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand him.  He  at  first,  however,  dissembled,  and 
commanded  both  the  leagues,  who  had  already 
commenced  desultory  hostilities,  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  await  his  decision  at  Novara.  Breaking 
up  the  diet,  he  began  his  march  through  the  Mi-  | 


lanese  territory  towai'ds  that  place;  and  making  it 
a  cause  of  offence  against  the  consuls  of  the  repub- 
lic, who  conducted  him  on  his  route,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  provisions  was  insufficient  for  his  wasteful 
army,  he  rejected  all  their  submissive  efforts  to 
avert  his  displeasure,  and  gave  over  the  country  to 
fire  and  rapine.  The  people  of  Milan  now  saw  that 
the  tyrant  was  inexorable,  and  they  began  to  pre- 
pare for  a  vigorous  resistance  ;  they  strengthened 
the  works  of  their  capital,  collected  supplies,  and 
confirmed  their  alliance  with  the  cities  of  their 
party.  The  storm  soon  burst  upon  the  confederacy. 
Frederic,  after  passing  into  the  territory  of  Turin 
and  Vercelli,  and  receiving  those  cities,  though  they 
governed  themselves  as  republics,  into  his  favour, 
returned  towards  Pavia,  and  on  his  march  satiated 
his  vengeance  against  the  city  of  Asti,and  the  little 
town  of  Chieri,  which  had  dared  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  independence.  Their  citizens,  distrusting 
the  strength  of  their  defences,  fled  at  his  approach; 
and  Frederic,  reducing  their  deserted  habitations 
to  ashes,  drew  near  to  Tortona,  and  ordered  that 
republic  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  Milan  for  that 
of  Pavia.  But  the  magistrates  of  this  little  state 
replied  with  a  noble  spirit,  that  they  were  not  used 
to  desert  their  allies  in  the  hour  of  adversity :  and 
the  numerous  army  of  Frederic  sat  down  before 
their  walls,  (a.d.  1155.) 

The  lower  part  of  the  city  was  little  susceptible 
of  defence,  and  the  emperor  soon  made  himself 
master  of  it ;  but  the  upper  town,  elevated  on  a 
rocky  hill,  was  strong  by  situation  and  art.  The 
Milanese  threw  two  hundred  of  their  best  citizens 
into  the  place,  induced  some  of  the  rural  nobility  of 
Liguria  to  share  in  the  defence,  and  for  two  months 
enabled  the  people  of  Tortona,  with  these  aids,  to 
defy  the  imperial  power.  The  emperor  pressed  the 
siege  with  skill  and  obstinacy ;  and  his  machines — 
the  balistse  of  the  ancients — threw  such  masses  of 
rock  into  the  city,  that  upon  one  occasion  three  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  were  buried  under  the 
fall  of  a  single  piece.  But  despair  lent  incredible 
strength  to  the  besieged  ;  their  engineers  counter- 
mined the  subterranean  approaches  of  the  assailants 
under  the  only  tower  which  was  not  placed  on  a 
rock,  and  suffocated  the  enemy  in  their  own  galle- 
ries. The  sallies  of  the  citizens  were  frequent  and 
terrible ;  and  Frederic  vainly  endeavoured  to  awe 
them  into  surrender,  by  erecting  gibbets  before  the 
walls,  and,  with  execrable  barbarity,  hanging  the 
few  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands  in  the  defence 
of  their  liberties.  The  horrors  of  thirst  at  last 
accomplished  that  which  the  sword  could  not  effect. 
The  besiegers  succeeded  in  poisoning  with  sulphur 
the  only  fountain — it  was  without  the  walls — to 
which  the  sallies  of  the  heroic  burghers  could  afford 
them  access ;  and,  after  sixty-two  days  of  incessant 
combats,  they  capitulated  for  their  lives  and  per- 
sonal freedom.  Their  town  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  citizens  of  Milan  afforded  them  an  hospit- 
able refuge. 

After  this  victory  Frederic  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Pavia,  and  there  received  the  crown  of 
Lombardy.  But  instead  of  pursuing  his  success 
against  Milan,  his  ambition  was  dazzled  by  the 
desire  of  wearing  his  imperial  crown ;  and  he 
marched  towards  Rome  to  accept  it  from  pope 
Adrian  IV.,  who,  on  the  death  of  Eugene  III.,  and 
after  the  short  reign  of  his  successor,  Anastasius 
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IV.,  had  ascended  the  papal  chair.  Barbarossa 
carried  into  Rome  his  hatred  of  popular  Uberty ; 
the  citizens  trembled  before  his  sword,  and  their 
eloquent  adviser,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands.  Frederic  consigned  the  unhappy 
monk  to  the  inhuman  vengeance  of  the  pope,  and 
he  was  burnt  alive  at  Rome,  by  the  sentence  of  a 
council  which  had  unjustly  condemned  him  for 
heresy.  After  this  tragedy  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror met  to  cement  their  blood-stained  alliance; 
and  such  was  now  the  measure  of  pontifical  arro- 
gance, that  Adrian  obliged  the  haughty  emperor  to 
hold  his  stirrup  while  he  descended  from  his  mule, 
before  he  would  bestow  upon  him  the  kiss  of  peace. 
After  receiving  the  imperial  diadem,  and  punishing 
the  Romans  for  a  popular  insurrection,  Frederic 
was  compelled  to  disband  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army  at  Ancona,  for  his  German  vassals  were  im- 
patient to  return  by  different  routes  to  their  coun- 
try; and,  with  his  remaining  followers,  traversing 
Romagna,  and  the  Mantuan  and  Veronese  territory, 
he  himself  re-entered  Germany  by  Trent  and  Bal- 
zano,  after  an  absence  of  one  year. 

The  army  of  Frederic  had  no  sooner  quitted 
Lombardy  for  Rome,  than  the  Milanese  rebuilt 
Tortona  at  their  own  expence,  and  by  the  voluntary 
labour  of  their  citizens.  They  then,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  emperor's  return  to  Germany,  proceeded 
to  punish  those  who,  equally  interested  with  them- 
selves in  the  liberties  of  Italy,  had  made  common 
cause  with  the  foreign  oppressor,  (a.d.  1157.)  They 
defeated  the  people  of  Pavia  and  Novara,  and  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  by  their  successes  com- 
pletely re-established  the  reputation  of  their  arms. 
With  less  justifiable  violence  they  expelled  the  in- 
jured citizens  of  Lodi  from  their  dwellings;  they 
strengthened  their  own  walls  and  rural  castles  ; 
they  formed  closer  relations  of  mutual  defence  with 
their  allies ;  and  Frederic  soon  learnt  that  his  pre- 
sence in  Italy  could  alone  prevent  the  whole  of 
Lombardy  from  being  drawn  into  a  confederacy 
against  him.  He  convoked  all  the  German  vassals 
of  the  empire  for  a  second  expedition  beyond  the 
Alps ;  and  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  descended 
from  the  mountains  again,  with  the  flower  of  the 
German  nobility  and  an  immense  army.  (a.d.  1158.) 
When  his  numbers  were  augmented  by  the  feudal 
array  of  the  Italian  nobles,  and  the  contingents  of 
the  cities,  almost  all  of  whom  contributed  their 
militia,  either  willingly  or  from  the  terror  of  his 
overwhelming  force,  he  had  assembled  fifteen  thou- 
sand cavalry  and  one  hundred  thousand  infantry. 

The  whole  of  this  mighty  power  was  directed 
against  Milan,  and  the  people  of  that  city  prepared 
with  resolution  for  the  siege  which  awaited  them. 
The  circuit  of  their  walls  was  immense,  a  broad 
and  deep  fosse  swept  round  the  bulwarks ;  and 
Frederic  found  that  to  attack  them  with  the  bat- 
tering-ram and  moveable  tower  would  be  in  vain. 
Against  the  numerous  inhabitants,  famine  might 
be  rendered  more  effectual  than  these  engines  of 
destruction.  The  Milanese,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  emperor  would  not  be  able  to  complete  the  in- 
vestment of  so  great  a  city  on  all  sides,  had  ne- 
glected to  lay  in  sufficient  supplies ;  and  when 
Frederic,  by  the  skilful  disposition  of  his  blockade, 
had  disappointed  their  hopes  and  repulsed  their 
sallies,  the  immense  population  became  a  prey  first 
to  hunger,  and  then  to  disease  and  despair.     They 


yielded  to  want  and  pestilence  rather  than  to  the 
arms  of  Frederic,  and  obtained  favourable  condi- 
tions. They  were  compelled  to  renounce  their 
authority  over  the  people  of  Como  and  Lodi,  to 
build  a  palace  for  the  emperor,  to  pay  him  a  large 
ransom,  and  to  abjure  their  regalian  rights ;  but 
the  possession  of  their  territory  was  confirmed  to 
them.  Their  allies  were  included  in  the  capitula- 
tion ;  they  were  allowed  to  maintain  their  confede- 
racy, and  to  choose  their  own  consuls;  and  the 
imperial  army  was  restricted  from  entering  their 
walls. 

These  terms  were  not  in  themselves  under  all 
circumstances  severe  ;  but  it  was  soon  perceived 
how  much  faith  might  be  placed  upon  their  ob- 
servance. In  a  diet  which  Frederic  held  at  Ron- 
caglia,  after  the  capitulation  of  Milan,  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy  of  Italy  vied  with  each  other  in 
exalting  the  imperial  prerogatives ;  the  juris-con- 
sults  of  Bologna,  where  the  civil  law  was  now 
studied,  lent  him  all  the  aid  of  the  despotic  prin- 
ciples which  they  could  deduce  from  the  codes  of 
Justinian,  and  the  rights  of  the  empire  were  so 
defined,  as  utterly  to  destroy  the  independence  of 
the  cities.  These  regalian  rights,  as  they  were 
termed,  were  held  to  belong  to  the  emperors  alone, 
from  whom  they  had  been  gradually  usurped ;  and 
instead  of  the  general  supremacy,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  supplies  of  provision  whenever  the  sove- 
reign entered  Italy,  which  the  cities  had  always 
conceded  to  the  imperial  authority,  the  absolute 
possession  of  all  the  revenues  and  appurtenances 
of  government  was  now  grasped  by  its  prerogative, 
and  only  remitted  for  a  pecuniary  stipulation.  A 
more  intolerable  innovation  was  next  introduced ; 
an  imperial  magistrate,  with  the  title,  which  after- 
wards became  famous  in  Italian  history,  of  podest^, 
was  placed  in  each  city,  ostensibly  to  execute  jus- 
tice in  appeals  to  the  imperial  authority,  but  in 
reality  to  overawe  the  republican  consuls.  Frede- 
ric soon  proceeded  farther,  and  abolishing  alto- 
gether the  popular  magistracies,  threw  the  whole 
judicial  power  into  the  hands  of  his  own  officers. 

It  was  this  last  outrage  which  stung  the  people 
of  Milan  to  madness,  (a.d.  1159.)  The  faithless 
tyrant  had  already  violated  the  terms  of  his  treaty 
with  them,  seized  part  of  their  territory,  robbed 
them  of  their  proper  jurisdiction,  subjected  their 
allies ;  and  they  now  resolved  rather  to  make  one 
desperate  struggle  for  independence,  than  tamely 
to  witness  the  gradual  and  total  subversion  of  their 
freedom.  After  the  submission  of  Milan,  and  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  many  of  the  great  German 
feudatories  had  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
Frederic  had  led  the  remainder  of  his  followers 
into  Romagna,  to  establish  the  imperial  preten- 
sions over  its  cities  and  fiefs.  Circumstances,  there- 
fore, favoured  the  Milanese :  they  rose  in  arms, 
and  Frederic,  too  weak  at  the  moment  to  form 
the  siege  of  their  city,  contented  himself  with  put- 
ting them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  But 
Lombardy  was  prostrate  in  subjection ;  only  the 
Brescians  and  the  little  state  of  Crema  dared  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  Milan ;  and  Frederic,  rein- 
forced from  Germany,  and  supported  by  the  cities 
inimical  to  Milan,  was  everywhere  successful.  He 
invested  Crema,  and  took  it  by  capitulation,  after 
an  obstinate  defence  of  six  months,  which  recalled 
many  of  the  circumstances  of  the  siege  of  Tortona, 
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with  even  more  atrocious  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
Frederic;  for  he  exposed  his  hostages  and  pri- 
soners to  the  darts  of  their  besieged  friends,  by 
fastening  their  bodies  on  the  exterior  of  the  move- 
able towers  which  he  directed  against  the  walls. 

Notwithstanding  the  fate  of  Crema,  the  Milanese 
maintained  their  struggle  for  independence  with 
unshaken  courage,  and  for  two  years  they  success- 
fully resisted  all  the  efforts  of  their  haughty  ad- 
versary. At  first  the  force  of  Frederic  was  weak- 
ened by  the  necessity  of  disbanding  his  army,  as 
his  vas.sals  were,  as  usual,  soon  tired  of  service, 
and  anxious  to  revisit  their  country ;  and  the  con- 
test was  then  reduced  so  nearly  to  a  parity  of 
strength,  that  the  IMilanese  fought  a  ranged  battle 
against  him  at  Cassano  with  signal  success,  (a.d. 
1160.)  Advancing  with  deliberate  firmness  to  the 
attack  with  their  carroccio,  they  utterly  routed 
one  wing  of  the  imperialists,  and  though  in  the 
other  quarter  of  the  field,  the  personal  bravery  of 
Frederic  broke  through  all  obstacles,  so  that  the 
sacred  car  fell  for  a  moment  into  his  hands,  and 
its  standard  was  torn  down,  a  second  charge  of  the 
republicans  obtained  the  victoiy,  and  compelled 
Frederic  to  abandon  the  field.  This  and  other 
partial  successes  buoyed  up  the  hopes  of  the  Mi- 
lanese. But  when,  after  the  first  year,  the  emperor 
was  again  joined  by  a  fresh  feudal  army  of  Ger- 
mans, their  cause  wore  a  different  aspect,  and 
grew  daily  more  desperate.  Their  harvests  were 
utterly  destroyed,  their  plains  were  devastated ; 
and  while  a  hundred  thousand  men  blockaded  their 
city,  a  calamitous  fire  which  broke  out  within  the 
walls,  destroyed  their  granaries,  and  left  them 
without  food  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Harassed 
with  perpetual  fatigues,  worn  out  by  famine,  by 
reverses,  and  by  despair,  the  wretched  citizens 
were  finally  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
victor  at  first  preserved  a  sullen  silence  on  the 
fate  which  he  intended  for  them,  and  excited  de- 
ceitful hopes  by  a  delay  of  three  weeks  in  the 
expression  of  his  pleasure.  But  at  length  the  peo- 
ple of  Milan  were  commanded  to  quit  their  habita- 
tions, and  to  retire  beyond  the  circuit  of  their 
walls  ;  they  obeyed  with  trembling  submission, 
and  Milan  was  a  solitude.  The  imperialists  then 
entered  the  deserted  streets ;  the  citizens  of  Favia 
and  Cremona,  of  Lodi  and  Como,  were  ordered  to 
glut  their  hatred  of  Milan  in  the  respective  quar- 
ters of  the  city  which  were  allotted  to  them ;  and 
for  six  days  they  laboured  with  malignant  industry 
in  levelling  the  ramparts  and  houses  with  the 
ground,  (a.d.  1162.)  On  the  seventh  the  vengeance 
of  Barbarossa  had  been  accomplished :  Milan  was 
a  pile  of  ruins,  and  her  children  were  scattered  in 
misery  and  servitude  over  their  plains. 

The  destruction  of  Milan  appeared  to  consum- 
mate the  grandeur  of  the  imperial  dominion.  No 
power  remained  to  oppose  the  despotic  pretensions 
of  Frederic ;  the  liberties  of  Lombardy  were  com- 
pletely overthrown,  and  the  tyrant,  casting  off  the 
mask,  and  abandoning  himself  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  arbitrary  temper,  alike  subjected  his  faithful 
adherents,  and  the  states  which  he  had  crushed,  to 
a  merciless  and  onerous  yoke.  Even  in  many  of 
the  cities  which  had  assisted  him,  he  abolished  the 
republican  magistracy,  and  substituted  hispodestd; 
his  officers  every  where  exercised  the  most  de- 
spotic authority,  and  extorted  immense  contribu- 


tions ;  and  the  unhappy  Milanese  in  pai-ticular,  in 
the  villages  into  which  they  had  been  distributed, 
were  the  victims  of  intolerable  exactions  and 
tyranny.  The  imperial  lieutenant,  the  archbishop 
elect  of  Cologne,  who  governed  in  Italy  on  Frede- 
ric's return  to  Germany  (a.d.  1 162)^  emulated  the 
disposition  of  his  master,  and  ruled  over  Lombardy 
with  a  sceptre  of  iron.  We  are  assured,  that  under 
his  authority  the  podestds  raised  the  contributions 
of  their  cities  to  six  times  the  amount  which  had 
ever  before  been  demanded  of  them.  It  was  with- 
out effect  that,  on  the  entrance  of  Frederic  into 
Italy  in  the  following  year,  the  Italians  carried 
their  remonstrances  and  supplications  to  the  foot 
of  his  throne.  They  were  received  with  indiscri- 
minate displeasure,  or  heard  only  to  be  met  by 
empty  promises  of  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
ministers  who  had  acted  with  a  spirit  so  congenial 
to  his  own.  But  the  fire  of  liberty  had  not  been 
utterly  extinguished  in  Lombardy.  The  cruel  in- 
ternal animosities,  the  dark  and  vindictive  hatreds 
which  had  convulsed  the  bosom  of  Italian  society, 
were  calmed  by  the  general  misery,  and  converted 
into  indignation  and  shame  by  the  common  degra- 
dation of  states  which  had  once  been  free.  A  salu- 
tary but  too  transient  oblivion  of  former  jealousies 
was  produced  by  detestation  of  the  universal 
tyrant ;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Favia, 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  were  animated  by  an  un- 
conquerable resolution  to  recover  that  independ- 
ence which  all  had  lost  either  by  violence  or 
treachery. 

The  cities  of  the  Veronese  March,  hitherto  al- 
most strangers  to  the  wars  of  Lombardy,  were 
the  first  to  confederate,  and  their  success  gave  a 
happy  promise  to  their  compati'iots  (a.d.  1164),  for 
Frederic  was  repulsed  from  their  district,  and 
compelled  to  seek  reinforcements  in  Germany; 
upon  the  militia  of  his  subject  cities  he  dared  not 
rely.  His  absence,  and  the  subsequent  employment 
which  was  given  to  his  arms  in  central  Italy,  by  his 
support  of  an  anti-pope  against  Alexander  III. 
(the  successor  of  Adrian  IV.)  and  the  king  of 
Sicily,  afforded  opportunities  for  Verona  and  the 
confederate  cities  of  Eastern  Lombardy  to  spread 
their  coalition,  (a.d.  1167.)  Cremona,  formerly 
the  faithful  ally  of  the  emperor,  Brescia,  and  other 
towns  joined  their  cause;  the  people  of  Milan  were 
taken  under  their  protection,  and  the  first  act  of 
the  new  alliance  was  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the 
ruined  city,  and  collect  its  natives  within  them 
from  their  defenceless  villages.  Milan  revived  as 
a  powerful  republic,  Lodi  was  compelled  to  join 
the  insurrection,  and  the  two  clusters  of  cities  on 
the  east  and  west  of  the  Adige  united  in  the 
famous  Lombard  League.  An  obligation  of  mutual 
assistance  for  twenty  years,  the  recovery  of  their 
elective  magistracies,  and  of  their  rights  of  peace 
and  war,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  regalian 
privileges  which  had  been  extorted  from  them  at 
the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  were  the  condition  and  the 
objects  of  the  league. 

It  was  cemented  at  a  fortunate  crisis.  The 
emperor  had  imprudently  embroiled  himself  with 
the  church  and  the  king  of  Sicily,  by  his  ineffectual 
attempts  to  oppose  a  rival  to  Alexander  III.  On 
leading  a  new  army  into  Italy  he  suspended  the 
punishment  which  he  intended  for  the  Lombards, 
to  conduct  his  force  against  Rome,  where  the  citi- 
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zens  had  declared  for  Alexander.  He  vigorously 
pushed  the  siege  of  that  city,  but  the  hour  of  retri- 
bution for  a  life  of  execrable  ambition  had  at 
length  arrived.  His  great  army  fell  a  prey  to  the 
autumnal  fever  of  the  maremma  (a.d.  1167),  which 
visits  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  the  flower  of  his 
Gei-man  nobility  Were  cut  ofl'  by  the  ravages  of  this 
pestilence*,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
enterprise,  and  to  continue  a  disgraceful  retreat  to 
the  Alps. 

Six  years  had  passed  before  Frederic  could 
again  lead  his  forces  into  Italy;  and  two  years 
more,  in  which  he  sacrificed  another  army  to  the 
murderous  influence  of  climate,  were  consumed 
in  indecisive  hostilities  with  the  Lombard  league, 
before  his  unbending  spirit  would  receive  the  les- 
sons of  misfortune  and  chastisement.  At  length 
was  fought  that  memorable  battle  which  was  to 
confirm  the  independence  of  Lombardy,  and  to 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  humiliation  of  her 
oppressor. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  a.d.  1176  that 
Frederic,  having  received  large  reinforcements 
from  Germany,  and  collected  all  the  troops  which 
he  could  previously  bring  into  the  field,  advanced 
for  the  last  time  into  the  territory  of  Milan,  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  Milanese,  on 
their  part,  had  not  neglected  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  during  the  winter,  to 
prepare  for  the  struggle  of  the  campaign.  They 
had  formed  two  bodies  of  chosen  cavalry  ;  the  one 
a  devoted  band  of  nine  hundred  men,  who  had 
sworn  to  die  for  their  countx-y  rather  than  to  yield 
ground  to  the  enemy;  the  other,  of  three  hundred 
youths  of  the  first  families  of  the  republic,  who 
were  bound  by  a  similar  oath  to  the  defence  of  the 
sacred  carroccio.  The  rest  of  the  citizens  were 
divided  into  six  great  masses  of  infantry  under 
the  bannei*3  of  their  several  quartere  in  the  city. 
When  intelligence  was  received  of  the  approach  of 
Frederic,  the  republic  had  not  yet  received  the 
expected  succours  from  all  her  confederates.  The 
militia  of  Placentia,  with  a  handful  of  the  chosen 
troops  of  Verona,  Brescia,  Vercelli,  and  Novara, 
were  the  only  allied  force  which  had  effected  their 
junction.  But  the  Milanese  boldly  led  out  the 
carroccio  from  their  gates,  and  advanced  to  encoun- 
ter the  imperial  army  on  the  plain  of  Legnano, 
within  less  than  fifteen  miles  of  their  capital.  As 
the  two  armies  approached,  a  skirmish  of  cavalry 
soon  brought  on  a  general  engagement ;  and  the 
German  chivalry,  led  by  the  emperor  in  person, 
made  a  furious  charge  upon  the  carroccio.  As  they 
came  on  at  the  gallop,  the  Milanese  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees,  commended  the  purity  of 
their  sacred  cause  to  God,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Am- 


•  The  effects  of  Italian  climate,  in  all  these  wars,  were 
extremely  fatal  to  the  Germans,  and  probably  much  aggra- 
vated by  the  habits  of  intemperance  which  distinguished 
that  people.  Whole  armies  were  swept  away  by  pestilential 
disease  ;  and  the  survivors  usually  terminated  their  expedi- 
tion by  recrossing  the  Alps  with  the  bones  of  their  princes 
and  nobles.  "  The  cauldron,"  says  Gibbon,  on  the  authority 
of  Schmidt  (Histoire  des  Allemands),  "used  for  the  purpose 
of  boiling  away  the  bones  from  the  corpse,  was  a  necessary 
piece  of  travelling  furniture ;  and  a  German  who  was  using 
it  for  his  brother,  promised  it  to  a  friend  after  it  should  have 
been  employed  for  himself." 


brose  *,  and  then,  rising  and  unfurling  their  ban- 
nei's,  bravely  advanced  to  meet  the  assailants. 
But  so  impetuous  and  tremendous  was  the  onset 
of  the  German  chivab-y,  that  the  chosen  guard  of 
the  carroccio  was  borne  down  before  them  and 
broken  by  the  weight  of  the  shock,  and  the  sacred 
car  itself,  as  its  defenders  wavered,  became  in 
imminent  peril.  At  that  moment  of  trial,  the  de- 
voted squadron  of  the  Milanese  raised  their  voices 
to  heaven,  with  the  solemn  and  enthusiastic  repe- 
tition of  their  vow  to  conquer  or  perish,  threw 
themselves  with  resistless  desperation  upon  the 
enemy,  and  decided  the  glorious  fortune^  of  their 
countx'y.  The  imperial  standard  was  trampled  in 
the  dust,  and  Frederic,  who  fought  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
his  nobles,  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  The  co- 
lumn which  his  example  had  animated  fled  on  his 
fiill,  and  the  Milanese  infantry  steadily  advancing, 
the  I'out  in  the  imperial  army  soon  became  general. 
The  swords  of  the  Milanese  were  dyed  with  a  ter- 
rific vengeance.  For  eight  miles  the  plain  was 
covered  with  the  slaughter  of  the  fugitives ;  and  of 
those  among  them  who  escaped  the  pursuit,  the 
greater  number  were  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the 
Tesino. 

Frederic  had  not  been  killed,  as  was  supposed 
for  some  time  by  his  followers,  but  after  being 
several  days  missing,  he  appeared  at  Pavia  alone, 
humiliated,  and  in  the  disguise  in  which  he  had 
contrived  to  escape  after  the  battle.  Two  and 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  his  first  expedi- 
tion into  Italy;  and,  during  that  time,  in  the  vain 
struggle  against  freedom,  he  had  led  seven  great 
armies  to  their  destruction,  by  pestilence  or  the 
sword :  he  had  shed  torrents  of  blood,  razed  cities 
to  their  foundations,  and  sickened  humanity  with 
his  atrocities.  Yet,  so  precarious  is  power  when 
raised  on  injustice  and  oppression,  so  unextin- 
guishable  the  spirit  and  so  elastic  the  courage 
which  can  animate  a  people  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, that,  in  the  zenith  of  his  greatness,  and 
when  he  appeared  most  completely  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  establishment  of  despotism,  Frederic 
was  plunged  by  his  insatiable  ambition  and  relent- 
less temper  from  one  misfortune  into  another ; 
defied,  baffled,  and  ignominiously  put  to  flight  by 
the  people  on  whose  necks  he  had  fixed  the  yoke, 
and  whose  heart-rending  supplications  for  mercy 
he  had  sternly  and  inexorably  resisted. 

After  the  battle  of  Legnano,  Frederic  could 
scarcely  hope  to  raise  a  fresh  army,  still  less  to 
succeed  in  his  pretensions  against  the  free  cities  of 
Lombardy.  His  mortified  pride  still  rendered  him 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  their  independence,  but 
he  opened  negotiations  with  pope  Alexander  III. 
and  was  reconciled  to  the  church ;  and  he  was  then 
persuaded  by  the  mediation  of  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic to  consent  to  a  truce  for  six  years  with  the  cities 
of  Lombardy,  the  stipulations  of  Avhich  were  all 
favourable  to  the  league.  During  its  continuance, 
the  emperor  won  over  Cremona  and  other  cities  to 
his  party,  an  unhappy  proof  of  reviving  animosities 
between  the  Italian  states ;  but  at  its  expiration 
the  anxiety  of  Frederic  to  associate  his  son  with 
him  in  his  crowns  of  Germany  and  Italy,  to  which 

*  Ambrose,  an  archbishop  of  Milan,  had  been  canonized, 
and  was  considered  the  patron  saint  of  his  see. 
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the  renewal  of  hostilities  would  have  presented 
serious  obstacles,  induced  him  to  sacrifice  his  pride, 
and  to  conclude  at  Constance  a  final  pacification 
with  the  Lombard  republics,  (a.d.  1183.)  By  this 
memorable  treaty,  he  consented  to  all  that  those 
states  had  contended  for.  The  general  supremacy 
which  they  had  never  denied  to  the  imperial  autho- 
rity, and  the  customary  tribute  of  provisions  during 
the  emperor's  residence  in  Italy,  were  freely  pre- 
served :  but  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  power 
of  levying  war  and  raising  fortresses,  all  the  rega- 
lian  rights  to  which  the  republics  had  ever  laid 
claim,  were  solemnly  confirmed  to  them,  and  the 
real  independence  of  Lombardy  was  triumphantly 
efiFected*. 


PART  II. 


Southern  Italy— State  of  the  Greek  and  Lombard  posses- 
sions in  the  tenth  century — The  Normans — First  appear- 
ance of  their  pUgrims  in  Italy — Their  exploits  and  settle- 
ment at  Aversa,  near  Naples,  and  conquest  of  Apulia- 
War  of  pope  Leo  IX.  against  the  Normans — His  defeat 
and  captivity — Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria—Norman conquest  of  Sicily— Roger  I.,  great  count  of 
Sicily— Successors  of  Robert  Guiscard— Extinction  of  the 
direct  line  of  his  family — Roger  II.,  great  count  of  Sicily 
and  duke  of  Calabria  and  Apulia — Subjugation  of  the 
Campanian  republics  —  Rnin  of  Amalfl— Submission  of 
Gaeta  and  Naples — Roger  II.,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  by 
papal  investiture— His  death — William  I.,  the  Bad,  and 
William  II.,  the  Good,  kings  of  the  Sicilies— Republics  of 
Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa — General  advance  of  the  power 
and  Wealth  of  Venice — Acquisition  of  Dalmatia  by  the 
republic — Changes  in  the  Venetian  constitution — Estab- 
lishment of  the  great  council,  and  of  the  little  council  and 
senate — Severe  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  the  Doges — 
Form  of  ducal  elections— Pisa— Her  early  commerce  and 
enterprises — Her  conquest  of  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic 
Isles — Genoa — Connexion  of  her  early  history  with  that  of 
Pisa — Her  conquest  of  Corsica — Constitution  of  the  Pisan 
and  Genoese  republics — Furious  wars  between  the  two 
states— Part  taken  by  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  in  the 
Crusades — Consequent  Wealth  of  these  republics. 

When  the  first  Otho  raised  himself  to  the  imperial 
throne,  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Italy  was  still 
possessed,  as  we  have  seen  it  seventy  years  before, 
by  the  Greeks,  under  their  provincial  governor  at 
Bari.  The  free  republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and 
Araalfi,  flourished  in  untarnished  independence : 
but  the  great  Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento,  broken 
up  into  lesser  principalities,  had  fallen  from  its  an- 
cient splendour,  and  declined  in  energy  and  strength. 
Otho  the  Great  determined  to  subject  alike  the 
Greeks  and  the  Lombards  to  his  Italian  crown  : 
but  the  efforts  of  a  long  war  were  unavailing,  and 
the  contest  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  the  son  of  Otho  and  the  daughter  of  an 
eastern  emperor,  (a.d.  970.) 

Otho  II.  renewed  the  pretensions  of  his  father 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Southern  Italy  ;  and  his  alli- 
ance with  the  imperial  line  of  Constantinople  was 
an  additional  pretext  for  claiming  the  Greek  pro- 
vince as  the  dower  of  his  empress.     But  the  east- 

•  Muratori,  a.d.  1125-1183;  Sismondi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  20-233; 
Hallam,  vol.  i.  pp.  346-357. 


em  emperors  resisted  his  demand,  and  Otho  led 
a  powerful  army  towards  the  south  to  enforce 
their  acquiescence.  Pandolph  of  the  Iron  Head, 
one  of  the  Lombard  princes,  had  succeeded  at  this 
epoch  in  re-uniting  the  duchy  of  Benevento  under 
a  single  chief,  and  Otho  was  fortified  by  his  alliance. 
The  Greeks,  trembling  at  the  approach  of  Otho, 
hired  the  services  of  a  body  of  Saracens  from  Sicily; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  these  enemies  of  their  faith, 
ventured  to  encounter  the  emperor  at  Basantello, 
in  Calabria,  (a.d.  983.)  The  first  attack  of  the 
Germans  was  vigorous,  and  put  the  pusillanimous 
Greeks  to  flight ;  but  their  musulman  auxiliaries, 
who  formed  their  reserve,  threw  themselves  in 
unbroken  order  upon  the  conquerors,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  latter  had  lost  their  I'anks  in  the 
ardour  of  pursuit,  and  reversed  the  fate  of  the  day. 
The  infidels  made  a  frightful  massacre,  in  which 
Pandolph  lost  his  life,  and  the  emperor  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  their  hands.  He,  however, 
died  shortly  after  this  unfortunate  expedition;  and 
the  Greek  province,  with  Naples  and  its  sister 
republics,  was  secured  by  the  long  minority  of  his 
son,  from  farther  attacks.  The  death  of  Pandolph, 
too,  had  been  followed  by  the  partition  of  the  Be- 
neventine  duchy  into  numerous  petty  principalities; 
and  the  weakness  of  their  chieftains  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  extend  the  limits  of  their  Italian  pos- 
sessions. 

From  this  period  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  history  of  Southern  Italy  is  enveloped 
in  obscurity  and  confusion,  perplexed  with  endless 
petty  wars  and  revolutions,  and  tinged  with  the 
fabulous  exaggeration  of  romantic  and  almost  in- 
credible achievements.  Divided  between  the  Lom- 
bard chieftains,  the  maritime  republics,  and  the 
Greeks — who,  after  the  display  of  some  exertion, 
but  without  real  strength,  had  relapsed  into  weak- 
ness and  sloth — the  south  of  Italy  was  delivered 
over  to  all  sorts  of  internal  disorders,  and  became 
an  unresisting  prey  to  the  Saracen  corsairs  of 
Sicily.  But  a  singular  revolution  put  a  period  both 
to  these  devastating  inroads  and  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Greeks  and  Lombards.  The  Normans,  a 
famous  piratical  people  of  Scandinavia,  after  inflict- 
ing dreadful  ravages  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  had, 
in  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  century,  permanently 
established  themselves  in  the  French  province 
which  has  ever  since  been  named  after  them. 
Reposing  in  their  new  dominions  fi*om  the  wan- 
derings and  rapine  of  a  life  of  piracy,  they  embraced 
Christianity,  and  carried  into  their  devotion  to 
a  new  faith  all  their  ancient  ardour  for  strange 
and  perilous  enterprises.  The  pious  duty  of  visit- 
ing the  shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and,  above 
all,  of  kneeling  on  the  sacred  places  of  Palestine, 
recommended  itself  to  them,  as  gratifying  their 
spirit  of  curiosity  and  passion  for  adventure.  Tra- 
versing France  and  Italy  to  embark  on  the  Me- 
diterranean for  the  Holy  Land,  the  Norman  pil- 
grims, in  small  but  well-armed  companies,  were 
prepared,  on  their  toilsome  and  dangerous  route, 
either  to  crave  hospitality  in  the  blessed  name  of 
the  cross,  or  to  force  their  way  at  the  point  of  the 
lance. 

In  one  of  the  first  years  of  the  eleventh  century, 
about  forty  of  these  martial  devotees  were  at 
Salerno,  on  their  return  from  the  holy  sepulchre, 
when  that  city  was  insulted  by  a  fleet  of  the  Sicilian 
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Saracens,  with  an  imperious  demand  for  contribu- 
tions. Tlie  Lombards,  who,  under  the  enervating 
influence  of  a  dehcious  climate,  had  utterly  lost 
the  courage  of  their  forefathers,  would  basely  have 
yielded  to  the  summons ;  but  the  handful  of  Nor- 
man pilgrims,  in  astonishment  at  their  cowardice, 
intrepidly  sallied  from  the  gates  of  Salerno,  charged 
the  infidels,  and  so  inspired  the  degenerate  inhabit- 
ants by  their  example,  that  the  invaders  were 
driven  to  their  vessels  with  immense  slaughter. 
This  achievement  introduced  into  Italy  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Norman  prowess;  the  pilgrims  on  their 
return  home,  inflamed  the  entei'prisiug  spirit  and 
the  cupidity  of  their  countrymen,  by  reports  of  the 
fertility  of  these  southern  regions,  and  the  efiemi- 
nacy  of  its  possessors ;  and  new  adventurers  were 
attracted  to  the  rich  and  promising  field  which 
opened  to  their  ambition.  A  knight,  named  Dren- 
got,  was  the  first  to  emigrate  from  Normandy  with 
his  family  and  retainers ;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
his  band  in  Apulia,  they  found  immediate  employ- 
ment in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
first  success,  however,  was  indiff'erent ;  but  they 
passed  into  the  service  of  the  Lombard  princes  of 
Salerno  and  Capua ;  their  strength  was  yearly 
increased  by  new  swarms  of  soldiers  and  pilgrims, 
and  their  swords  obtained  for  them  a  settlement  at 
Aversa,  near  Naples  (a.d.  1029),  which  the  grati- 
tude of  that  republic,  for  their  services  against  a 
prince  of  Capua,  afterwards  raised  into  a  permanent 
fief  under  count  Rainulf,  the  surviving  bi'other  of 
Drengot. 

The  next  remarkable  exploit  of  the  Normans 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Greeks.  In  one  of  those 
moments  of  transient  energy  which  relieve  the 
sluggish  annals  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  catapan 
Maniaces  led  an  expedition  from  his  province  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Sicily  from  the  Saracens. 
He  took  into  his  pay  on  this  occasion  three  hundred 
Norman  cavaliers,  of  whom  the  commanders,  or 
at  least  the  most  distinguished  knights,  were  the 
three  eldest  sons  of  a  Norman  chatelain,  Tancred  of 
Hauteville.  Aspiring  above  the  narrow  fortunes 
of  their  house,  they  had  arrived  in  Italy  to  share  in 
the  enterprizes  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  of  their 
nine  brothers  seven,  encouraged  by  their  example 
and  sharing  in  their  spirit,  successively  quitted  the 
paternal  castle  for  the  same  destination,  leaving  the 
other  two  to  guard  their  father's  age  and  perpetuate 
his  race. 

The  valour  of  the  Normans  at  first  signally  pro- 
moted the  success  of  Maniaces  in  his  Sicilian  expe- 
dition ;  and,  aided  by  their  intrepidity,  he  made 
considerable  conquests  in  the  island.  But  he  re- 
warded their  splendid  services  with  injustice  and 
ingratitude,  and  denied  them  their  share  of  the 
spoil.  The  fearless  and  avaricious  adventurers 
were  by  no  means  of  a  temper  to  bear  with  inju- 
rious treatment ;  but  they  dissembled  their  resent- 
ment until  they  could,  without  suspicion,  repass 
the  straits  and  join  their  brethren  at  Aversa,  who 
shared  in  their  indignation,  (a.d.  1041.)  There, 
in  concert  with  count  Rainulf  and  his  followers, 
they  formed  the  audacious  resolution  of  revenging 
themselves  upon  the  Greeks,  by  the  conquest  of 
their  possessions  on  the  Italian  continent.  With 
the  aid  of  Rainulf,  they  could  muster  no  more  than 
seven  hundred  horse  and  five  hundred  foot ;  and  it 
may  seem  incredible  that  the   overthrow  of  the 


Greek  power,  in  a  great  province,  should  have 
been  attempted  and  achieved  by  their  insignificant 
numbers.  But  the  orientals  were  cowardly  and 
inactive,  and  their  dissensions  increased  the  supe- 
riority of  the  northern  hardihood  and  prudence. 
The  Normans  gained  in  succession  three  great 
victories  (a.d.  1042),  and  speedily  subdued  Apulia, 
and  divided  its  possession  amongst  twelve  counts, 
whose  fiefs  formed  a  feudal  republic. 

In  these  new  demesnes  the  Norman  counts  be- 
stowed a  general  supremacy  upon  one  of  their 
number,  William  of  the  Iron  Arm,  the  eldest  of 
the  brothers  of  Hauteville.  But  the  authority  of 
this  renowned  warrior  was  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal; the  counts  pursued  a  career  of  rapine  and 
violence;  and  even  the  shrines  and  convents,  which 
had  received  the  devotions  of  the  Norman  pilgrims, 
were  now  violated  by  their  spoliations.  Their 
excesses  and  tyranny  excited  general  indignation, 
and  pope  Leo  IX.  formed  an  enterprise  for  the 
punishment  of  their  sacrilege  and  the  destruction 
of  their  power.  The  emperor  Henry  III.  lent  him 
some  German  cavalry,  the  Lombards  and  Greeks 
joined  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  pope  impru- 
dently forsook  his  sacred  character  to  lead  a  nu- 
merous but  undisciplined  host.  The  Normans 
undauntedly  faced  the  storm.  William  of  the  Iron 
Arm  and  his  next  brother  were  dead ;  but  Hum- 
phrey, the  third,  was  their  worthy  successor  in  the 
supreme  command.  Robert  Guiscard,  too,  the 
fourth  of  their  house,  had  now  arrived  from  Nor- 
mandy with  a  reinforcement  of  adventurers ;  and 
the  count  of  Aversa  joined  his  countrymen  in  their 
common  danger.  In  the  battle  of  Civitella  the 
pope  was  completely  defeated,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  enemies  (a.d.  1053),  who,  instead  of  tri- 
umphing in  their  victory,  prostrated  themselves  in 
the  dust  before  him,  and  implored  his  absolution 
for  the  guilt  of  having  defended  themselves  against 
him.  Leo,  a  pious  and  simple-minded  ecclesiastic, 
was  penetrated  by  their  submission,  and  readily 
extended  his  pardon  to  a  people  at  once  so  devout 
and  so  valiant.  He  was  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
them,  and  granted  to  their  prayers  the  investiture, 
as  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  not  only  of  the  lands  which 
they  already  possessed,  but  of  such  also  as  they 
might  thenceforward  conquer  in  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily. 

The  Normans  had  now  leisure  to  extend  their 
power.  Robert  Guiscard,  who  was  pre-eminent  in 
the  valour  and  wisdom  of  a  rude  age,  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Calabria ;  and,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Humphrey,  obtained  from  his  compeers 
the  election  to  the  headship  of  Apulia,  (a.d.  1057.) 
But  his  ambition  was  not  yet  satisfied :  for  twenty 
years  he  persevered,  with  scanty  numbers,  in  the 
scheme  of  subjugating  the  dominions  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  Lombard  princes,  and  in  confirming 
his  authority  over  his  haughty  and  turbulent  Nor- 
man barons.  These  chiefs  with  difficulty  recog- 
nized a  sovereign  in  one  whom  they  had  known  as 
their  equal,  and  like  themselves  an  adventurer. 
But  Robert  triumphed  over  their  jealousies  and 
the  weakness  of  the  common  enemy.  He  accom- 
plished the  reduction  of  almost  all  the  country 
which  composes  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples  ; 
and,  extinguishing  the  long  dominion  of  the  Bene- 
ventine  Lombards  and  of  the  eastern  empire  in 
Italy,  finally  received  from  pope  Nicholas  II.  t'.ie 
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confirmation  of  the  titles  which  he  had  assumed  of 
duke  of  Calabria  and  Apulia.  The  republics  of 
Campania  alone  preserved  a  doubtful  independence, 
and  compromised  for  their  privileges  by  electing 
him  as  their  duke. 

While  Robert  Guiscard  was  perfecting  his  do- 
minion on  the  continent,  his  younger  brother  Roger 
engaged  in  the  astonishing  design  of  conquering 
the  large  and  beautiful  island  of  Sicily  from  the 
Saracens  with  a  few  Norman  volunteers.  An  air 
of  romantic  extravagance  breathes  over  all  the 
enterprises  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  ;  and  even  if 
we  discard  the  incredible  tales  which  the  legends 
and  chronicles  of  the  times  have  preserved  of  the 
valour  and  corporeal  strength  of  these  northern 
warriors,  enough  will  remain  in  the  authentic  re- 
sults of  their  expeditions  to  stagger  the  reason  and 
warm  the  imagination  with  attractive  visions  of 
chivalrous  achievement.  The  war  against  the  in- 
fidels of  Sicily  might  wear  a  character  of  yet 
greater  elevation  and  heroism  than  the  contest  in 
Italy,  by  the  admixture  of  religious  inspiration, 
and  the  more  extraordinary  disproportion  of  force. 
We  are  assured  that  three  hundred  Christian 
knights  were  the  greatest  number  which  Roger 
could  for  many  years  bring  into  the  field ;  and 
that  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  routed  a  prodigi- 
ous host  of  Saracens  at  the  battle  of  Ceramio. 
If  we  adopt  the  plausible  supposition,  that  each  of 
these  knights  was  attended  by  five  or  six  followers, 
who,  as  was  at  least  afterwards  customary,  were 
not  included  in  the  muster  of  noble  cavaliers,  we 
shall  still  be  at  a  loss  how  to  regulate  our  belief  of 
the  Norman  victories.  But  the  Saracens  were 
embroiled  in  internal  discord,  and  their  island  was 
broken  up  into  numerous  petty  states  ;  we  may, 
therefore,  attribute  to  their  dissensions  a  great 
part  of  the  success  which  the  chroniclers  of  the 
Noraians  have  assigned  to  their  good  swords  alone. 
Roger  had,  however,  embarked  in  an  arduous  and 
laborious  undertaking,  which  it  required  the  un- 
bending perseverance  and  patient  valour  of  thirty 
years  to  accomplish.  His  followers,  or  rather  com- 
panions, could  not  be  retained  under  his  standard 
when  the  enjoyment  of  their  booty  demanded  a 
season  of  repose,  or  the  caprice  of  independence 
tempted  to  other  adventure.  But  at  length  all 
Sicily  bowed  to  his  sway;  Noi'man  barons  were 
infeuded  over  its  surface,  and  Roger,  with  the  title 
of  great  count,  held  the  island  as  a  fief  of  his 
brother's  duchy,   (a.d.  1090.) 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
after  the  completion  of  his  conquests  in  Italy,  was 
passed  in  the  same  restless  and  fiery  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  belonged  to  his  nation  and  his  family. 
It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  follow  him  through 
his  expeditions  into  Greece,  which  he  twice  in- 
vaded with  the  magnificent  design  of  overthrowing 
the  eastern  empire  :  his  career  was  splendid,  and 
though  his  strength  was  unequal  to  his  views,  he 
defeated  the  eastern  emperor  in  person  at  the  great 
battle  of  Durazzo.  (a.d.  1081.)  Compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Italy  by  the  affairs  of  his  duchy,  Robert 
supported  Gregory  VII.  against  the  empire  in  the 
struggle  for  investitures.  In  the  reverses  of  his 
last  years,  Gregory  owed  his  deliverance  from  the 
hands  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to  the  Norman 
duke,  who  advanced  to  Rome,  burnt  half  the  city, 
raised  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  where 


Gregory  had  been  shut  up  by  the  imperialists,  and 
afforded  the  pope  an  asylum  in  his  dominions. 
This  was  the  last  exploit  of  Robert,  and  he  died  in 
the  same  year,  as  he  was  preparing  his  second  ex- 
pedition against  the  eastern  empire,  (a.d.  1085.) 

On  the  death  of  Robert  his  dominions  were  dis- 
puted between  Bohemond  his  eldest,  and  Roger 
his  second  son.  Bohemond,  born  of  an  obscure 
marriage  which  Robert  had  dissolved  in  his  pros- 
perity, was  illegitimized  and  deprived  of  his  in- 
heritance by  his  father's  testament;  but  he  as- 
serted his  right  by  arras,  and  a  civil  war  ensued 
between  the  brothers,  until  the  first  crusade 
opened  new  prospects  of  glory  and  conquest  to 
Bohemond.  Accompanied  by  his  cousin  Tancred, 
the  high-minded  and  generous  hero  of  Tasso,  he 
left  Italy  for  ever,  and  subsequently  established  in 
the  east  the  Latin  principality  of  Antioch.  The 
reigns  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Robert 
Guiscard — of  his  son  Roger,  thus  left  in  peaceful 
possession  of  his  duchy,  and  of  his  grandson  Wil- 
liam— present  no  great  event  to  deserve  our  atten- 
tion ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  without  chil- 
dren (a.d.  1127),  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line 
from  Robert  Guiscard  threw  the  whole  inheritance 
of  the  family  of  Hauteville  into  the  hands  of 
Roger  II.,  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Sicily,  who 
united  the  coronet  of  that  isle  with  the  ducal 
crown  of  Calabria  and  Apulia. 

The  reign  of  Roger  II.  is  memorable  for  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  Campanian  republics,  and 
for  the  elevation  of  the  Norman  ruler  of  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  to  the  kingly  crown  by  papal  in- 
vestiture. Whether  the  courage  of  the  citizens  of 
Amalfi,  now  the  great  emporium  of  eastern  mer- 
chandize, had  declined  with  the  growth  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  or  whether  the  Normans  were  more 
formidable  enemies  than  the  Lombards,  their  re- 
public would  seem  to  have  exhibited  little  vigour 
against  the  assaults  of  Roger,  who,  on  their  refusal 
to  renounce  to  him  all  their  privileges,  attacked 
their  little  state  with  his  whole  force,  and  reduced 
it  to  subjection.  The  calamities  of  two  subsequent 
assaults  by  foreign  enemies  were  superadded  to 
the  Norman  oppression.  The  Pisans,  who  viewed 
a  commercial  rival  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  sacked 
Amalfi  once  while  its  force  was  absent  on  compul- 
sory service  with  Roger  against  Naples,  and,  in  a 
second  attack  two  years  afterwards,  completed  the 
ruin  of  a  city  which  had  boasted  of  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  traffic  of  Asia.  (a.d.  1137-; 
The  fall  of  Gaeta  is  passed  over  by  historians  in 
silence  ;  but  the  city  of  Naples  was  reserved  for 
less  disastrous  fortunes  than  its  sister  republics. 
Its  inhabitants  at  first  resolutely  defended  their 
liberties  against  Roger ;  they  were  aided  by  pope 
Innocent  II.  and  the  Pisans  ;  and  the  emperor 
Lothaire,  in  his  second  expedition  into  Italy 
(a.d.  1137),  siding  with  Innocent  against  Roger, 
triumphantly  raised  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  over- 
ran the  continental  dependencies  of  Sicily.  But 
the  resistance  of  Naples  ceased  with  Lothaire's 
return  to  Germany ;  the  Pisans  forsook  the  cause, 
and  Roger,  immediately  recovering  his  territories, 
received  the  submission  and  respected  the  muni- 
cipal institutions  of  the  future  capital  of  southern 
Italy,  (a.d.  1138.) 

The  league  of  the  Pisans,  of  Innocent  II.,  and 
of  his  protector  Lothaire,  against  Roger  had  been 
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occasioned  by  his  alliance  with  the  anti-pope 
Anaclet.  The  pride  of  the  Sicilian  sovereign  had 
not  been  contented  with  his  titles  of  duke  and 
gi-eat  count :  he  had  aspired  to  the  name  of  king, 
and  obtained  the  regal  ci*own  from  the  anti-pope 
as  the  reward  of  his  adherence  to  him.  Roger 
had  at  first  conveyed  Anaclet  in  triumph  to  Rome, 
but  his  rival,  Innocent,  was  supported  by  the  em- 
peror, and  relieved  by  the  death  of  the  anti-pope. 
Still  pursuing  his  hostility  against  Roger  after  the 
death  of  Lothaire,  and  rashly  venturing  his  person 
in  the  field,  the  pope  fell,  as  Leo  IX.  had  done 
formerly,  into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  ;  like  that 
pope,  was  reconciled  with  the  conqueror,  and  con- 
firmed to  him  the  title  of  king,  and  the  investiture 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  (a.d.  1139.)  By  a  singular 
train  of  accidents  the  misfortunes  of  two  of  the 
weakest  of  the  pontiffs,  Leo.  IX.  and  Innocent  II., 
had  thus  enriched  the  tiara  with  one  of  its  most 
valuable  jewels.  The  see  of  Rome  could  claim  the 
right  of  investiture  over  the  conquests  of  the  Nor- 
mans by  no  better  pretensions  than  the  question- 
able donation  of  some  of  the  emperors.  But  the 
conquerors  were  eager  to  consecrate  the  work  of 
their  swords  by  the  protection  of  the  church  ;  and 
from  this  period  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
acknowledged  for  six  hundred  years  the  feudal 
superiority  of  the  popedom.  The  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Roger  was  on  the  whole  visited  with  glory 
and  success  ;  (a.d.  1153)  but  his  last  years  were 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  elder  sons,  and  after  his 
death,  one  son  only,  William,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  a  posthumous  daughter,  Constance,  remained 
of  his  offspring.  The  latter  was  fated  to  transfer 
the  inheritance  of  her  family  to  a  line  of  German 
emperors,  as  we  shall  observe  in  the  next  chapter ; 
and  the  reign  of  her  brother  offei-s  nothing  to 
arrest  our  observation.  He  merited  by  his  per- 
sonal vices  his  sui'name  of  "  The  Bad,"  but  he  was 
destitute  neither  of  courage  nor  ability.  During 
his  reign,  however,  and  that  of  his  son,  the  second 
William,  whose  virtues  were  rewarded  with  the 
opposite  title  of  "  The  Good,"  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  somewhat  declined  from  the  prosperity 
and  power  to  which  Roger  II.  had  elevated  it ; 
but  it  underwent  no  material  vicissitudes  in  its  re- 
lation with  Italian  history  *. 

During  the  two  centuries  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  age  of  the  Othos  and  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance, the  I'iches  and  power  of  the  Venetian  re- 
public were  constantly  augmenting.  But  the  growth 


•  Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1-453;  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  970-1189;  Sismondi,  vol. 
i.  pp.  246-297 ;  Gibbon,  part  of  chap.  56. 

Giannone,  a  Neapolitan  lawyer,  has  principally  devoted 
his  work  to  the  civil  and  ecclesicistical  history  of  his  country  ; 
but  much  general  information  may  be  gleaned  from  him. 
It  should  be  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  opinions  excited  the  hostility  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  that  the  papal  influence  obtained  his  exile, 
during  which  he  died.  (a.d.  1748). 

I  have  also  consulted,  but  without  much  advantage  for 
this  period,  the  lately  published  "  Memoires  Historiques, 
&c.,  sur  le  Royaume  de  Naples,"  of  the  count  Orloflf,  pre- 
ceded by  a  very  Russian  dedication  to  the  reigning  autocrat. 
Count  Orloff,  however,  during  a  residence  at  Naples,  col- 
lected many  interesting  documents ;  and  the  editor  of  his 
volumes,  M.  A.  Duval,  of  the  Institute  of  France,  is  appa- 
rently  a  man  of  some  learning  and  research. 


of  commercial  activity  and  wealth  is  so  gradual 
and  silent,  that  it  can  be  told  only  in  its  results ; 
and  the  naval  wars,  which  exercised  the  strength 
and  increased  the  reputation  of  the  republic,  are 
too  numerous  to  be  detailed  with  minuteness,  too 
indistinct  in  their  immediate  consequences,  and 
too  similar  in  their  events  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  The  pirates  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
Saracens,  the  Normans  of  Naples,  and  even  the 
Greeks,  to  whose  empire  their  republic  had  once 
offered  at  least  a  respectful  deference,  were  suc- 
cessively combated  by  the  fleets  of  the  Venetians. 
The  course  of  the  republic  in  these  maritime  con- 
tests alternated  between  victory  and  defeat,  but 
her  intrinsic  energies  remained  the  same  under  all 
foreign  and  even  domestic  vicissitudes ;  and  whe- 
ther misfortune  clouded  her  arms,  or  faction,  pesti- 
lence, and  conflagration  raged  in  her  streets,  the 
spirit  and  perseverance  of  her  citizens  still  rose 
superior  to  every  reverse.  The  progress  of  Venetian 
grandeur  might  be  checked  for  a  time,  but  it  was 
never  permanently  impeded. 

With  the  general  concerns  of  Italy,  Venice  had 
meanwhile  little  connection.  She  was  sometimes, 
indeed,  agitated  by  jealousies  and  broils  with  the 
continental  cities  in  her  immediate  vicinity,  and 
these  disputes  were  terminated  by  appeals  to  arms 
in  which  her  citizens  were  usually  victorious.  But 
such  petty  hostilities  were  of  little  moment,  and 
the  formation  of  the  league  of  Lombardy  was  the 
only  occasion  in  these  ages  on  which  Venice  can 
be  said  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  Italian 
affairs.  Yet  even  here  she  was  an  interested  if 
not  a  faithless  ally.  She  entered  into  the  Lombard 
league  against  Frederic  Barbarossa  because  the 
continuance  of  his  formidable  and  arbitrary  power 
might  threaten  her  own  independence ;  but  her 
alliance  with  the  free  cities  did  not  prevent  her 
from  assisting  the  emperor  in  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack upon  Ancona  (a.d.  1174) ;  because  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  city  which  pretended  to  some  trade  gi*a- 
tified  her  commercial  ambition,  and  forwarded  her 
schemes  for  engrossing  the  navigation  of  the 
Adriatic. 

In  the  history  of  Venice,  then,  during  the  two 
centuries  which  occupy  this  chapter,  we  shall  find 
only  three  great  circumstances  for  our  notice :  the 
subjugation  of  Dalmatia  to  her  government,  the 
changes  effected  in  her  constitution,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crusades  upon  her  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity. We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  wars  of  Venice  with  the  barbarian  pirates  of 
the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  gained  over  them  by  the  doge 
Pietro  Candiano  III.  After  liis  death,  however, 
the  disorders  of  the  republic  suspended  for  some 
time  the  pro.secution  of  his  successes  (a.d.  997) ; 
but  just  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  the  re- 
public was  again  governed  by  a  man  of  ability  and 
courage,  and  enabled  by  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  events  to  complete  the  security  of  her  seas  and 
extend  the  limits  of  her  dominion.  When  the 
Sclavonians  wrested  the  country  of  Illyria  from 
the  eastern  empire,  and  founded  the  kingdoms  of 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  many  of  the  fortified  cities 
on  the  coasts  had  successfully  resisted  the  con- 
querors, and,  being  deserted  by  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, had  acquired  a  republican  independence, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Naples.     But  they 
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were  surrounded  by  the  barbarians,  and  constantly 
harassed  by  their  incursions  and  piracies.  After 
several  centuries  of  suffering,  some  of  these  little 
states  were  at  length  induced  by  the  depredations 
of  the  Sclavonians  of  Narenta,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  pirates,  to  unite  in  a  league  against  that 
city,  and  to  place  the  republic  of  Venice  at  the 
head  of  the  confederation.  The  doge  Piero  Ur- 
seolo  II.,  sailing  from  the  lagunes  with  the  most 
formidable  fleet  that  the  republic  had  ever  put  to 
sea,  received  the  homage  and  contingent  of  such  of 
the  Dalmatian  cities  as  had  confederated,  and  per- 
suaded or  compelled  by  arms  all  the  others  to  enter 
the  same  league.  He  then  led  his  accumulated 
forces  against  the  barbarians,  and  reduced  them 
to  such  a  condition,  as  for  ever  after  incapacitated 
them  from  a  renewal  of  their  piracies.  But  the 
alliance  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  is  always  a 
dangerous  association,  and  the  Dalmatian  cities 
which  had  invited  the  aid  of  the  doge  shortly 
found  that  they  had  only  acquired  a  master.  They 
were,  whether  by  their  own  consent  or  otherwise, 
taken  completely  under  the  authority  of  Venice, 
and  their  citizens  no  longer  permitted  to  enjoy 
any  share  in  their  government.  Podest^s,  chosen 
from  the  highest  Venetian  families,  were  sent 
to  all  the  cities  to  replace  the  native  magistrates 
with  absolute  command  ;  and  a  large  extent  of 
the  Dalmatian  coast  being  thus  subjected  to  the 
Venetians,  they  caused  their  doge  to  assume  the 
title  of  duke  of  Venice  and  Dalmatia.  But  it 
was  long  before  these  conquests  were  ensured  to 
the  republic.  The  kings  of  Hungary  were  re- 
doubtable neighbours,  and  ever  ready  to  foster 
rebellion  in  the  Venetian  province.  The  city  of 
Zara  in  particular  revolted  with  foreign  aid  more 
than  once,  but  the  fortunes  of  Venice  as  often  pre- 
vailed, and  maritime  Dalmatia  was  fated  to  remain 
for  several  centuries  the  appendage  of  her  sceptre. 
The  Venetians  had,  for  above  four  hundred  years, 
experienced  the  evils  of  a  form  of  government  which 
was  regulated  by  no  specific  limitations,  before  they 
attempted  to  fix  the  bounds  and  control  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sovereign  authority.  General  assemblies 
were  found  to  be  in  pi'actice  tumultuary  and  inca- 
pable of  business  :  in  effect  not  the  people,  but 
contending  factions,  prevailed  in  turn  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  doges.  These  magistrates,  once 
elected,  were  restrained  by  no  legal  provisions, 
and  pimishable  by  no  process  but  the  blind  fury  of 
a  mob.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  ab- 
sence of  all  constitutional  order,  that  Venice  was 
torn  and  distracted  by  the  rancorous  hostility  of 
party,  and  that  her  doges  were  murdered  by  the 
unreasonable  and  ferocious  populace  almost  as  often 
as  any  calamity  befel  the  state.  From  the  ambi- 
tion, too,  of  her  sovereign  magistrates,  the  republic 
had  every  thing  to  dread,  and,  considering  that 
their  authority  was  unshackled,  we  may  wonder 
how  the  state  was  preserved  from  liereditary  obe- 
dience to  a  ducal  family.  The  doges  indeed  did 
frequently  associate  their  sons  in  the  dignity,  and 
the  antiquity  of  this  custom  was,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  already  beginning  to  give  it  the  air  of  a 
right,  when  the  first  amelioration  was  effected  in 
the  republican  constitution.  The  audacious  attempt 
of  a  member  of  the  family  of  Urseolo  to  seat  him- 
self, without  even  the  form  of  popular  sufFi-age,  on 
the  throne  which  several  of  his  illustrious  house 


had  occupied  with  honour,  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  the  Venetians,  and  produced  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  state,  that  the  reigning  doge  should  never 
associate  a  son  in  the  government,  (a.d.  1082.)  It 
was  likewise  provided,  that  he  should  not  deter- 
mine on  affairs  of  government  without  the  consent 
of  two  counsellors  who  were  given  to  him.  He 
was  required  also  on  extraordinary  occasions  not 
to  act  without  the  approbation  of  some  of  the 
principal  citizens,  whom  however  he  might  him- 
self select,  to  advise  him.  These  latter,  termed 
pregadi,  "the  requested,"  from  being  solicited  by 
the  doge  to  render  him  their  assistance,  were  the 
foundation  of  the  Venetian  senate  of  after-times. 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  were  suffered  to 
elapse  before  any  further  alteration  was  attempted 
in  the  Venetian  constitution  ;  and  it  was  at  length 
in  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  murder  of  a 
doge,  that  the  council  of  justice,  the  only  perma- 
nent deliberative  body  of  the  state,  persuaded  the 
people  to  adopt  a  political  system,  which  at  once 
offered  security  against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  by  the  doges,  and  obviated  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  general  and  tumultuary  assemblies 
of  the  people.  We  are  not  informed  by  what 
skilful  address  the  council  of  justice  prevailed  upon 
the  people  to  consent  to  an  innovation,  which  in  a 
great  measure  deprived  the  democracy  of  its  in- 
fluence ;  but  from  this  period  may  certainly  be 
dated  the  foundation  of  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  Without  entirely  abolishing  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  were  still 
to  be  convened  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  it 
was  decreed,  that  the  supreme  powers  of  the  state 
should  thenceforward  be  seated,  conjointly  with 
the  doge,  in  a  representative  council  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  members  *.  But  the  election  of 
this  great  council,  as  it  was  termed,  was  not  to  be 
vested  immediately  in  the  people,  (a.d.  1172.)  The 
citizens  of  each  of  the  six  districts  of  Venice  annually 
chose  two  tribunes ;  and  every  one  of  these  twelve 
magistrates  nominated  forty  members  of  the  re- 
presentative body.  The  natural  weight  of  birth 
and  wealth  filled  the  great  council  almost  exclu- 
sively with  men  of  the  first  families  of  Venice  ; 
and  though  the  general  assemblies  of  the  people 
continued  sometimes  to  meet  and  exercise  certain 
functions  for  nearly  two  centuries  longer,  their 
real  authority  had  already  expired.  We  shall 
hereafter  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  aristocratic 
order  perfected  their  unresisted  acquisition  of  sove- 
reignty. 

But  the  great  council  was  still  too  large  an 
assembly  for  the  steady  and  secret  dispatch  of 
affairs,  or  the  effectual  control  of  the  doge.  Two 
lesser  bodies  were  therefore  deputed  from  its  num- 
ber: the  one  of  six  members  formed  the  little 
council  of  the  doge,  composed  with  him  the  sig- 
niory  or  visible  representative  of  the  state,  and 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  executive  administra- 
tion f .     Except  in  conjunction  with  these  counsel- 

*  I  know  not  why  M.  Daru  has  assumed  the  numbers  of 
the  great  council  to  have  been  four  hundred  and  seventy ;  he 
is  certainly  not  supported  by  the  best  authorities  in  this 
statement. 

t  It  is  singular  that  M.  Sismondi,  generally  so  full  and 
accurate  an  authority,  has  passed  over  the  creation  of  the 
little  council  with  no  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  its 
functions. 
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lors,  the  doge  was  bound  by  his  inaugural  oath  to 
transact  no  business  with  foreign  states.  The  other 
deputed  body  was  the  senate  or  assembly  of  pre- 
gadi,  who,  from  being  originally  chosen  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  doge,  now  came  to  be  nominated 
instead,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  by  the  great  coun- 
cil. They  were  gifted  with  such  authority  as  ren- 
dered them  in  eft'ect  within  a  smaller  conjpass  the 
depositaries  of  all  the  sovereignty  which  lay  in  the 
great  council  itself.  The  legislative  functions  re- 
mained indeed  with  the  latter  body,  but  the  right 
of  imposing  taxes  and  of  making  peace  and  war 
was  vested  in  the  senate.  It  is  however  doubtful, 
whether  the  pregadi  were  thus  transformed,  in  their 
mode  of  nomination  and  their  character,  into  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  Venetian  government  quite  as 
soon  as  the  great  council  commenced  its  existence, 
and  a  celebrated  native  historian  has  dated  the 
change  fifty  years  later. 

The  establishment  of  the  great  council  and  the 
enactments  which  proceeded  from  that  body  had 
effected  a  remarkable  revolution ;  and  the  unlimited 
prerogative  of  the  doges  was  at  once  reduced  to  a 
powerless  dignity.  13ut  the  precautions  of  the 
aristocracy  were  carried  even  farther,  (a.d.  1179.) 
The  administration  of  criminal  justice  was  formally 
placed  in  a  council  called  "  the  forty,"  beyond  the 
control  of  the  first  magistrate ;  and  the  terms  of 
his  initiative  oath  were  a  virtual  renunciation  not 
only  of  all  substantial  authority,  but  even  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  The  foi-m  of  the  ducal  election,  pri- 
marily seated  in  the  whole  of  the  great  council, 
was  reduced  to  such  a  mixture  of  ballot  and  free 
nomination  among  the  members,  as  totally  pre- 
vented any  scheme  for  the  aggrandizement  of  par- 
ticular families  or  parties  by  the  choice  of  imj)ro- 
per  persons  for  the  dogeship.  This  wholesome 
jealousy  of  undue  bias  in  the  balloted  electors  was 
at  subsequent  periods  carried  to  such  a  height, 
that  a  curious  complication  of  chances  entirely 
prevented  its  being  foreseen  on  what  members  of 
the  great  council  the  duty  of  appointuig  a  doge 
could  by  probability  fall. 

The  settlement  of  the  Venetian  constitution  pre- 
pared the  republic  for  her  brilliant  career  of  com- 
mercial and  political  grandeur ;  and  a  new  source 
of  wealth  and  power  had  meanwhile  been  unfold- 
ing itself  to  her  cupidity  and  ambition.  No  cir- 
cumstance contributed  more  effectually  to  her  sub- 
sequent prosperity  than  the  religious  wars  of  the 
Europeans  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  Muhammedan  infidels.  But,  as  the  influence 
of  the  crusades  was  felt  with  equal  advantage  by 
two  other  maritime  republics  of  Italy  which  had 
in  the  eleventli  and  twelfth  centuries  been  gra- 
dually rising  in  importance,  some  account  of  the 
origin  of  these  states  may  be  appropriately  intro- 
duced in  this  place  ;  and  we  shall  consider  in  one 
view  the  share  which  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  oc- 
cupied in  these  celebrated  expeditions  to  the  scenes 
of  human  redemption. 

Long  after  the  free  states  of  Lombardy  had 
begun  to  govern  themselves,  the  cities  of  Tuscany 
for  the  most  part  acknowledged  obedience  to  impe- 
rial governors.  The  history  of  Florence  and  the 
other  inland  towns  of  the  province  is  however  very 
obscure,  until  we  discern  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
their  partial  independence  in  the  divisions  excited 
in  Italy,  by  the  wars  between  the  Lombard  cities 


and  pope  Alexander  III.  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  on  the  other.  In 
these  wars  Sienna,  Pistoia,  Lucca,  and  the  rural 
nobility  of  Tuscany  sided  with  the  empire,  and 
Florence,  as  well  as  the  republic  of  Pisa,  with  the 
church.  But  no  great  event  marked  the  progress 
of  hostilities  in  Tuscany;  and  of  the  annals  of  the 
Tuscan  cities  in  these  ages,  those  of  Pisa  alone  de- 
mand our  observation.  Even  her  early  records 
are  few  and  scanty.  She  began,  however,  to  be 
eminent  as  a  commercial  city  befoi-e  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  her  galleys  were  perhaps 
the  first  which  dared  to  encounter  the  Saracen 
corsairs  who  ravaged  the  western  coasts  of  Italy. 
Her  situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  aff()rded  for  the  light  barks 
of  the  times,  a  harbour  equally  sheltered  by  its 
shoals  from  tempests  and  hostile  approach ;  and 
the  Pisans,  devoting  themselves  to  commerce,  and 
habituated  to  naval  encounters  with  the  Saracens, 
began  to  cover  the  Mediterranean  with  their  fleets. 
As  mariners  they  were  famous  for  intrepidity,  and 
as  their  strength  increased  with  their  traffic,  they 
successfully  undertook  two  remarkable  conquests. 
From  the  Moors,  who  had  long  held  Sardinia,  they 
wrested  that  island  ;  and  the  musulman  sovereign, 
after  a  protracted  and  gallant  struggle,  became 
their  captive,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  dungeons 
of  Pisa.  The  conquerors  parcelled  out  his  king- 
dom into  four  great  fiefs,  and  bestowed  them  upon 
the  same  number  of  noble  Pisan  families  by  whom 
principally  the  expedition  had  been  fitted  out. 
Sixty-five  years  after  the  loss  of  Sardinia  the  infidels 
had  again  to  mourn  at  the  prowess  of  these  repub- 
licans. The  Balearic  Isles,  which  composed  a 
Saracen  monarchy,  were  reduced  in  a  single  cam- 
paign* (a.d.  1115):  one  musulman  prince  perished 
in  the  field,  the  capture  of  a  second  swelled  the 
pride  of  the  victors,  and  immense  treasures  were 
brought  from  Majorca  to  their  city. 

While  Pisa  was  thus  growing  in  power,  a  neigh- 
bouring and  rival  republic  was  pursuing  a  similar 
career  of  commerce  and  enterprise.  Surrounded 
by  rocky  and  barren  mountains  whose  surface  is 
utterly  destitute  of  verdure,  Genoa  has  received 
from  nature  but  a  single  gift :  a  safe  and  capacious 
harbour.  With  this  solitary  advantage  her  citizens, 
applying  themselves,  like  the  Pisans,  to  commerce, 
and  acquiring  possession  of  the  maritime  territory 
of  Liguria  east  and  west  of  their  capital,  claimed 
to  govern  themselves  like  other  Italian  cities,  and 
rose  to  a  similar  grandeur  with  Pisa.  The  foreign 
history  of  the  two  republics  is  completely  inter- 
woven. Allies  against  the  infidels,  and  rivals  in 
commerce,  they  first  assisted  each  other  in  mutual 
victories,  and  then  quari'elled  over  the  spoil.  It 
was  with  the  aid  of  Genoa  that  Pisa  conquered 
Sardinia,  and  the  former  republic  at  the  same  time 
reduced  the  island  of  Corsica  under  its  own  domi- 
nion. This  proved  a  more  durable  though  a  less 
brilliant  conquest  than  the  Pisan  acquisition.  But 
the  fortunes  of  Genoa  altogether  were  fated  to  be 
more  lasting,  though  in  the  outset  less  splendid, 
than  the  glories  of  Pisa. 

No  chronicle  has  transmitted  to  our  days  any 
account  of  the  particular  form  of  the  Pisan  con- 
stitution ;  but  it  appears  that  the  government  was 

*  This  conquest,  however,  was  not  long  preserved. 
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consular:  we  learn  the  original  structure  of  the 
Genoese  republic  from  the  pen  of  one  of  its  magis- 
trates of  the  twelfth  century.  Consuls,  chosen  at 
first  for  three  or  four  years,  but  afterwards  annu- 
ally, and  varying  in  number  from  four  to  six,  were 
the  supreme  directors  of  the  state.  They  were 
usually  of  noble  family,  and  elected  in  a  general 
parliament  of  their  fellow-citizens.  In  like  manner 
each  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  annually  chose  one 
of  the  seven  judges  of  the  republic,  and  an  occa- 
sional appointment  of  a  select  council  by  the  gene- 
ral assembly  provided  for  the  coiTection  of  the 
laws.  This  simple  constitution  probably  long  an- 
swered every  purpose  of  freedom  and  internal 
peace ;  and  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  tlie 
popular  assemblies  of  Genoa  seem  with  honourable 
singularity  to  have  been  disturbed  by  no  criminal 
excesses,  (a.d.  1169.)  Once  only  the  rivalry  of 
two  noble  families  split  the  citizens  into  factions 
and  threatened  civil  war ;  but  the  venerable  arch- 
bishop, labouring  with  a  spirit  which  rarely  be- 
longed to  the  churchmen  of  the  age,  exerted  the 
weight  of  his  sacred  vocation  in  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  contending  paj'ties. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  the  jealousy  between  Pisa  and  Genoa 
broke  out  into  open  warfare.  But  by  their  vicinity 
and  commercial  emulation,  their  equality  of  strength 
and  clashing  interests,  they  had  long  been  secret 
enemies;  and  it  is  strange  how  their  natural  rivalry 
and  hatred  were  smothered  for  above  one  hundred 
years.  When  the  flame  was  once  kindled,  it  burnt 
with  fierce  and  almost  incessant  activity.  The 
attempt  of  one  pope  to  subject  the  churches  of 
Corsica  to  the  Pisan  archbishop  produced  the  first 
conflict,  and  it  raged  without  intennission  for  four- 
teen years  *,  until  the  mediation  of  another  pontiff 
calmed  the  irritation  which  the  partiality  of  his 
predecessor  had  excited.  He  removed  the  cause 
of  dispute  by  giving  Genoa  an  archbishop,  and 
transferring  the  Corsican  clergy  to  his  jurisdiction. 
If  we  may  credit  the  statement  of  the  Genoese 
chronicler,  that,  in  the  first  year  of  this  war,  his 
republic  attacked  Pisa  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  galleys, 
attended  by  four  large  vessels  with  battering 
engines,  and  manned  by  twenty-two  thousand  com- 
batants, of  whom  a  fourth  were  armed  with  the 
casque  and  cuirass,  we  shall  form  a  magnificent 
idea  of  the  power  of  these  maritime  cities ;  since 
Pisa  resisted  so  immense  an  armament,  and  balanced 
the  indecisive  event  of  the  war.  It  was  immedi- 
ately, too,  after  this  lengthened  and  arduous  strug- 
gle that  Pisa,  with  unimpaired  strength,  accom- 
plished the  ruin  of  Amalfi,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  (a.d.  1 137.)  But  no  long  interval  of  forbear- 
ance could  prevail  between  the  Genoese  and  Pisans, 
who  constantly  encountered  each  other  in  their 
voyages,  and  mingled  the  prosecution  of  their  bitter 
animosities  with  the  peaceful  occupations  of  trade. 
In  their  commercial  expeditions  to  the  East,  their 
fleets  frequently  engaged  each  other  with  fury, 
and  one  memorable  war  was  produced  by  the  con- 
flict of  their  colonies  at  Constantinople,  (a.d.  1162.) 
It  terminated  like  former  hostilities  without  mate- 
rial advantage  to  either  state. 

On  the  waters  of  the  Levant,  both  Genoa  and 
Pisa  had,  long  before  this  contest,  found  a  third 
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combatant  in  the  rivalry  of  Venice.  The  three 
republics  had  alike  engaged  in  the  crusades,  and 
the  transport  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  to  the 
shores  of  Asia,  became  for  them  all  an  important 
and  lucrative  employment.  Their  vessels  returned 
to  port  laden  with  the  produce  of  these  eastern 
climes,  and  the  services  which  they  rendered  to 
the  crusaders  pi-ocured  for  their  states  most  valua- 
ble })rivileges  of  traffic  in  all  the  cities  which  were 
conquered  from  the  infidels  on  the  Syrian  coasts. 
During  the  possession  of  Palestine  by  the  Chris- 
tians, Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa '  were  thus  the 
channels  through  which  the  produce  of  the  East 
was  conveyed  to  the  people  of  Europe.  The  wealth 
of  Venice  in  particular  was  prodigiously  increased 
by  the  remuneration  which  she  exacted  as  the 
price  of  her  exertions  in  carrying  the  crusading 
hosts  to  the  scenes  of  their  enterprises,  and  pro- 
visioning them  on  their  voyages.  In  the  first  cru- 
sade she  employed  two  hundred  vessels  in  this 
manner,  and  the  religious  object  of  the  expedition 
did  not  prevent  her  fleet  from  attacking  that  of 
Pisa,  though  occupied  in  the  same  purpose.  Al- 
ternately sharing  in  the  efforts  of  the  crusaders 
against  the  common  enemy,  extorting  from  their 
allies  every  selfish  advantage,  and  constantly  en- 
deavouring the  destruction  of  each  other,  the  three 
republics  prosecuted  a  singular  career  of  religious 
fanaticism,  commercial  avarice,  and  deadly  animo- 
sities. But  they  all  found  the  same  profit  in  their 
Asiatic  enterprises ;  and  while  the  rest  of  Europe 
poured  out  her  best  blood  and  resources  in  the 
barren  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  duty,  the  maritime 
republics  of  Italy  were  alone  enriched  and  invigor- 
ated amidst  the  general  exhaustion  *. 
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leagrue  of  Lombardy— Singular  power  of  a  Dominican  friar 
— War  between  the  emperor  and  the  Lombard  league — 
Extinction  of  freedom  in  the  Trevisan  March— Papal  per- 
secution of  Frederic  II.— Council  of  Lyons — Sentence  of 
deposition  against  the  emperor — Unshaken  power,  death, 
and  character  of  Frederic  II. 

The  freedom  which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  so 
gloriously  asserted,  and  which  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Constance  promised  to  perpetuate,  was 
clouded  by  their  intex-nal  distractions,  and  too 
shortly  extinguished  by  their  selfish  jealousies  and 
vicious  factions.  Even  while  our  admiration  of 
their  unconquerable  resistance  to  oppi*ession  is 
warm  and  recent,  we  are  presented  with  the  re- 
volting picture  of  vindictive  and  inextinguishable 
hatreds.  The  Italian  character  in  the  middle  ages 
was  unhappily  overcast  by  the  darker  passions  of 
the  human  heart,  and  the  energy  and  strength  of 
purpose  which,  otherwise,  might  have  qualified 
the  national  mind  for  a  long  career  of  virtuous 
grandeur,  were  prostituted  to  the  gratification  of 
implacable  revenge  and  flagitious  ambition. 

The  same  spirit  which  had  humbled  the  power 
of  Frederic  Barbarossa  might  have  cemented  the 
numerous  states  of  Lombardy  in  a  permanent  and 
invincible  confederation,  if  the  deadly  hostility  by 
which  the  cities  were  animated  against  each  other 
had  not  far  outweighed  every  patriotic  and  ho- 
nourable feeling.  The  elements  of  the  Lombard 
league  had  been  scattered  even  befoi-e  the  consum- 
mation of  its  object,  and  they  could  never  again  be 
wholly  collected.  United  in  no  one  common  bond 
of  safety,  the  cities  were  left  without  protection 
against  foreign  enemies  or  domestic  traitors,  and 
in  little  more  than  half  a  century  they  had  all,  in 
well  merited  slavery  to  tyrants,  reaped  the  bitter 
punishment  of  their  general  disunion.  The  same 
lasting  hostility  between  the  aristocratic  and  ple- 
beian orders,  which  had  existed  in  the  common- 
wealths of  antiquity,  agitated  the  Lombard  repub- 
lics ;  and  this  fatal  discord  being  almost  always  in 
action,  produced,  or  was  varied  only  by,  multiplied 
factions  which  were  generated  with  appalling  faci- 
lity. The  noxious  vices,  which  were  cherished  in 
the  corrupted  soil  of  private  life  by  the  intensity  of 
individual  passion,  composed  a  fi'uitful  hotbed  of 
political  crime.  Motives  of  personal  revenge,  or 
even  the  caprices  of  accident,  were  at  any  time 
sufficient  for  the  excitement  of  sanguinary  public 
feuds,  or  the  indulgence  of  shameful  injustice  and 
atrocious  proscription.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  reciprocal  suspicion  of  partiality  and  violence 
which  filled  the  citizens  of  the  Italian  republics, 
that  they  dai-ed  not  entrust  the  administration  of 
justice  to  the  hands  of  their  townsmen.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  peace  of  Constance,  all  the  cities 
adopted  the  custom  of  electing  a  judicial  magistrate 
out  of  the  pale  of  their  own  society. 

The  podest^,  as  this  officer  was  termed,  was 
always  a  nobleman  of  some  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing cities,  and  usually  a  man  of  distinguished  cha- 
racter. He  was  jealously  cut  oflF  from  all  society 
and  friendship  among  the  citizens,  but  he  enjoyed 
a  dictatorial  authority  in  the  execution  of  justice, 
and  the  body  of  the  people  bound  themselves  to 
second  him  by  arms  against  the  turbulent  and 
powerful  offenders  who  habitually  set  his  decrees 
at  defiance.  His  power  in  the  state  was  in  some 
measure  shared  by  the  consuls  and  committees  of 


trust  (credenza) ;  but  he  was  frequently  the  general 
as  well  as  the  judge  of  the  republic,  ami  whatever 
might  have  been  the  necessity  which  prompted 
this  concentration  of  authority  in  one  individual,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  practice  of  confiding  all 
the  executive  administration  ^to  a  podest^,  had  a 
pernicious  influence  in  preparing  the  public  mind 
for  submission  to  a  single  will. 

The  gradual  overthrow  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Lombards,  which  commenced  vei'y  soon  after  the 
peace  of  Constance,  was  wholly  the  work  of  their 
own  parricidal  hands.  Frederic  Barbarossa,  so 
long  their  oppressor,  would  appear  from  this  epoch 
sincerely  to  have  abandoned  his  projects  against 
them.  Convinced  by  experience  that  the  hope  of 
subjugating  them  was  utterly  vain,  he  gave  a  new 
direction  to  his  ambition,  and  was  invited  by  the 
state  of  the  Sicilies  to  attempt  the  addition  of  that 
kingdom  to  the  Swabian  dominions.  The  proba- 
bility that  William  II.  would  die  without  issue, 
rendei'ed  his  aunt  Constance  the  presumptive  heiress 
to  his  throne,  and  the  emperor  succeeded  in  eff"ect- 
ing  a  marriage  between  that  princess  and  his  eldest 
son  Henry,  (a.d.  1 186.)  His  future  claims  upon 
the  inheritance  of  his  daughter-in-law  might  be 
promoted  by  the  friendship  or  opposed  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Lombard  republics,  and  Fi'ederic 
earnestly  laboured  to  conciliate  the  affection  and 
compose  the  differences  of  those  states.  But  he 
did  not  live  to  require  their  assistance,  and  was 
fated  to  terminate  his  existence  in  other  scenes. 
All  Europe  was  afflicted  at  this  epoch  with  the  in- 
telligence that  Jeinisalem  had  fallen  before  the 
power  of  Saladin  (a.d.  1187):  the  pope  pi'o- 
claimed  a  new  crusade,  and  the  emperor,  though 
in  advanced  years,  engaged  with  all  the  courage  of 
his  youth  in  an  expedition  to  Palestine  for  the 
recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  led  a  numerous 
army  into  the  East,  and  was  victoriously  traversing 
the  plains  of  Armenia  when  he  was  di'owned  at  the 
passage  of  an  insignificant  stream,  (a.d.  1189.) 

The  death  of  Barbarossa  was  followed  in  the 
same  year  by  that  of  William  II.  of  Sicily,  and 
Henry  VI.,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  who  had  for  the 
last  five  years  of  his  father's  life  worn  the  crowns 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  now  succeeded  both  to  the 
imperial  diadem,  and  through  his  wife  Constance, 
to  legitimate  pretensions  over  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  But  the  Norman  barons  detested 
the  prospect  of  subjection  to  a  foreign  monarch, 
and  their  aversion  was  not  diminished  by  the  cha- 
racter of  Henry.  He  had  inherited  the  courage, 
but  possessed  neither  the  talents  which  had  shed 
lustre  over  the  criminal  ambition  of  his  parent,  nor 
the  magnanimity  of  which  Barbarossa  was  some- 
times capable.  Even  the  cinielty,  which  had  dis- 
graced the  conqueror  of  Milan  and  Crema,  was 
mercy  when  compared  with  the  inherent  ferocity 
of  his  son. 

Though  Constance  was  the  only  legitimate  de- 
scendant of  the  royal  Norman  line,  the  Sicilians 
found  in  Tancred,  the  natural  son  of  one  of  her 
brothers,  a  worthy  inheritor  of  the  courage  and 
virtues  of  the  Rogers  ;  and  disdaining  the  German 
yoke,  the  nobles  of  the  Two  Sicilies  placed  him  by 
acclamation  on  their  throne.  He  successfully  de- 
fended both  Sicily  and  Naples  against  the  power  of 
Henry  (a.d.  1190),  and  the  new  emperor,  after 
losing  by  pestilence  the  greater  part  of  an  army 
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which  he  led  against  him,  was  compelled  to  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 
His  empress  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tancred,  but  he 
generously  restored  her  without  ransom  or  condi- 
tions to  her  husband,  and  during  the  brief  residue 
of  his  life  was  disturbed  by  no  further  attacks. 
His  reign  was  too  short  for  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects ;  and  after  seeing  his  eldest  son  perish  in 
his  arms  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  he  himself 
sank  into  a  premature  grave,  (a.d.  1194.)  The  in- 
dulgence which  he  had  shown  to  the  wife  of  his 
cruel  rival  was  repaid  to  his  own  widow  and  chil- 
dren by  shocking  barbarity.  The  helpless  boy  who 
succeeded  to  his  crown  was  unable  to  defend  it  ; 
his  nobles,  left  without  a  leader,  submitted  on  the 
approach  of  Henry,  and  the  emperor  possessed 
himself  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  unhappy  family  of  Tancred,  surrendering 
themselves  upon  promise  of  favourable  treatment, 
were  sent  into  Germany  by  the  savage  conqueror, 
who  detained  them  in  a  long  captivity,  and  deprived 
the  youthful  king  of  his  eyes.  The  emperor  fol- 
lowed up  this  atrocity  by  the  exercise  of  remorse- 
less oppression  and  devilish  vengeance  against  his 
new  subjects.  Sicily  was  drained  of  her  treasures, 
which  were  conveyed  to  Germany ;  and,  of  the 
barons  who  had  supported  the  cause  of  Tancred, 
some  were  hanged,  others  were  burned  alive,  and 
the  remainder  escaped  only  with  the  loss  of  their 
eyes.  The  exhortations  of  the  pope  were  unavail- 
ing to  stop  this  series  of  horrors ;  the  prayers  of 
Constance  were  equally  vain  in  obtaining  mercy 
for  the  subjects  of  her  fathers,  and  the  indignant 
princess  suffered  herself  to  be  numbered  with  con- 
spirators against  the  inhuman  tyranny  of  her  hus- 
band. The  sudden  death  of  this  monster  (a.d.  1 197), 
while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  revolted  castle, 
brought  deliverance  to  suffering  humanity ;  Con- 
stance herself,  who  on  his  decease  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  for  her  infant  son,  sur- 
vived him  but  a  year ;  and  the  orphan  child,  who 
succeeded  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
houses  of  Swabia  and  Sicily  by  the  title  of  Frede- 
ric II.,  was  left  at  the  age  of  four  years  destitute 
of  protection,  and  surrounded  by  rivals*. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  early 
minority  of  Frederic  II.,  it  is  difficult  to  offer  any 
distinct  and  connected  view  of  the  condition  of 
Italy.  The  whole  country  was  convulsed  by  the 
internal  feuds  of  contending  factions  in  the  dif- 
ferent republics,  and  filled  with  the  violence  of 
petty  warifare ;  but  no  great  and  determinate  ob- 
ject affords  consistency  to  these  confused  and 
various  struggles,  or  exhibits  them  in  a  combined 
and  intelligible  shape.  The  chronicles,  too,  of  the 
Lombard  cities  at  this  juncture  are  either  silent, 
or  barren  of  important  information,  and  some 
occurrences  in  the  Trevisan  March — the  ancient 
Venetia — may  alone  claim  our  attention.  These 
are  interesting  as  connected  with  the  rise  of  two 
famous  Italian  families,  and  the  clearest  contem- 
porary records  are  fortunately  those  which  respect 
them. 

The  Trevisan  March  is  a  mountainous  district 
abounding  in  situations  of  strength,  and  the  nobility 
of  the  province,  occupying  these  with  their  castles, 
had  not  been  generally  reduced,  like  the  chatelains 
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of  the  plains  on  the  upper  Po,  into  subjection  to 
the  neighbouring  cities.  They  were  therefore  a 
formidable  body ;  and  at  once  preserving  their 
rural  fiefs,  and  making  choice  of  that  residence  in 
the  cities  which  with  the  Lombard  nobles  was 
compulsory,  the  influence  of  power  and  high  birth 
threw  all  tlie  offices  of  the  magistracy  into  their 
hands.  Even  where  the  Italian  nobility  had  been 
compelled  to  become  citizens  of  the  republics,  the 
abodes  which  they  erected  within  the  walls  were 
castles  rather  than  houses.  Built  of  massive  stone 
and  strengthened  by  towers,  they  were  rendei*ed 
capable  of  enduring  the  assaults  to  which  the  tur- 
bulent violence  of  their  tenants  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  faction  often  exposed  them.  But  in  the  cities  of 
the  Trevisan  March,  in  Verona,  Padua,  Vicenza, 
and  Treviso,  the  nobles  secured  their  voluntary 
residence  within  the  walls  by  the  construction  of 
regular  fortresses,  which  might  set  at  defiance 
every  burst  of  popular  commotion.  Huge  gates 
and  barriers  of  iron  defended  the  entrance  to 
these  strongholds ;  their  solid  walls  were  manned 
by  numerous  bands  of  faithful  retainers;  and  if 
the  external  bulwarks  should  be  forced,  a  square 
donjon  tower  or  keep  in  the  interior,  afforded  a 
sure  retreat  for  the  lord  and  his  followers.  The 
insolence  of  power  which  was  begotten  by  impu- 
nity, filled  the  cities  of  the  March  with  rivalry  and 
bloodshed  between  the  great  families,  and  their 
rural  fiefs  were  the  perpetual  scenes  of  open  hos- 
tility. 

Among  the  nobility  of  the  Trevisan  March,  the 
most  distinguished  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  were  the  families  of  Romano  and  Este. 
The  former  were  descended  from  Eccelino,  a  Ger- 
man knight,  who  had  accompanied  the  emperor 
Conrad  II.  into  Italy,  and  received  from  his  master 
the  fiefs  of  Romano  and  Onaro  in  recompense  for 
his  services.  The  rise  of  the  family  which  he  thus 
founded  was  fortunate  and  rapid:  the  lords  of 
Romano  successively  enlarged  the  acquisitions  of 
their  ancestor,  and  under  his  namesake  Eccelino, 
the  Stammerer  (known  in  history  as  Eccelino  I.), 
their  patrimony  Iiad  already  grown  into  a  formi- 
dable principality. 

The  narrative  of  one  enterprise  undertaken  by 
this  Eccelino  da  Romano  may  be  appropriately 
introduced,  as  illustrating  both  the  aggx'andize- 
nient  of  his  family  and  the  manners  of  his  age. 
He  was  united  by  the  ties  of  marriage  and  amity 
with  Tiscjlino  of  the  Campo  San  Pietro,  a  noble 
Paduan,  and  was  acquainted  by  his  friend  with  his 
design  of  marrying  his  son  to  Cecilia  the  orphan 
heiress  of  Manfi'ed  Ricco,  signer  of  Aba  no.  The 
lord  of  Romano  was  seduced,  by  the  advantage 
which  so  wealthy  an  alliance  might  afford  to  his 
own  house,  to  betray  the  confidence  of  Tisolino, 
and  he  secretly  plotted  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the 
lady  for  his  own  son  Eccelino  II.  By  corrupting 
her  guardians  he  got  the  heiress  into  his  own 
hands,  and  carrying  her  to  his  castle  of  Bassano, 
celebrated  her  nuptials  with  his  son.  This  act  of 
treachery  filled  the  family  of  Campo  San  Pietro 
with  violent  indignation,  and  instigated  Gerard, 
the  son  of  Tisolino,  who  had  been  the  destined 
husband  of  Cecilia,  to  a  horrible  revenge.  As  the 
bride,  with  a  more  brilliant  than  warlike  train, 
passed  into  the  Paduan  territory  to  visit  her  de- 
mesnes, she  was  seized  by  Gerard,  borne  off  to  his 
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castle,  and  there  brutally  dishonoured,  (a.d.  1190.) 
The  wretched  victim,  on  being  suffered  to  return 
to  Bassano,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  outrage: 
she  was  divorced,  and  her  husband  married  again, 
but  both  her  estates  and  those  of  the  second  wife 
of  Eccelino  II.  swelled  the  power  of  the  lords  of 
Romano.  They  swore  an  eternal  hatred  to  the 
family  of  San  Pietro,  and  the  deadly  feud  between 
the  two  houses,  which  was  perpetuated  for  many 
generations,  could  be  satisfied  only  by  blood. 

While  Eccelino  II.  was  augmenting  his  great- 
ness, and  embroiling  the  republics  of  upper  Venetia 
which  bordered  on  his  estates,  in  destructive  wars 
by  alliance  with  or  hostility  to  his  cause,  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  house  of  Este  was  the  signal 
for  tunmlts  and  disorders  in  the  central  part  of  the 
pi'ovince.  The  possessions  of  this  ancient  family 
were  situated  between  Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza, 
and  Ferrara,  and  their  ambition  was  fatal  to  the 
repose  of  all  these  states.  A  fortunate  union  with 
an  heiress  of  Feri*ara  established  Obizzo,  marquis 
of  Este,  in  that  city,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
a  faction  within  its  walls,  (ad.  1180.)  In  this, 
like  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Eccelino,  another 
noble  house  had  been  supplanted  by  treachery  : 
furious  commotions  were  excited  between  the 
rivals,  and  during  a  civil  war,  which  raged  within 
the  walls  of  Ferrara  for  nearly  forty  years,  the 
hostile  factions  were  ten  times  alternately  expelled 
from  the  city.  But  the  power  of  the  marquises  of 
Este  continued  to  increase,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  they  divided  the  possession  of 
sovereign  influence  in  the  Trevisan  March  with 
Eccelino  da  Romano  1 1.  *     By  their  descent  from 

•  In  a  contemporary  chronicle  there  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  reconciliation  between  this  Eccelino  II.  and  the 
marquis  Azzo  VI.  of  Este,  which  curiously  describes  the 
manners  of  the  times.  Notwithstanding  their  mutual  hatred, 
they  were  both  adherents  of  the  emperor  Otho  IV. ;  and  when 
that  monarch  entered  Italy  in  1209,  he  strove  to  advance  his 
own  interests  by  establishing  friendship  between  them.  The 
rival  chiefs  repaired  to  his  camp,  but  they  were  no  sooner 
together  in  the  imperial  presence,  than  Eccelino  accused  his 
enemy  of  having  formerly  made  a  treacherous  attempt  upon 
his  life.  "We  had  been  attached  to  each  other,"  said  he, 
"  in  our  infancy,  and  I  thought  him  my  friend.  We  were 
together  at  Venice,  and  I  was  walking  with  him  in  the  place 
of  St.  Mark,  when  I  was  attacked  by  armed  braves  ;  at  that 
moment  the  marquis  seized  my  arm,  to  prevent  me  from 
defending  myself ;  and  if  I  had  not  shaken  him  off  by  a 
violent  effort,  I  should  infallibly  have  been  murdered,  as  one 
of  my  soldiers  was  by  my  side."  Eccelino  concluded,  after 
making  other  accusations,  by  repeatedly  challenging  the 
marquis  to  single  combat ;  but  the  emperor  interfered,  im- 
posed silence  on  the  rivals,  and,  on  the  next  day,  ordered 
them  both  to  attend  him  on  horseback.  Placing  one  on  each 
side  of  him  as  he  rode  along,  he  commanded  them  in  French 
(which  it  seems  was  the  fashionable  language  even  in  those 
days)  to  salute  each  other  :  "  Sir  Eccelino,  salute  the  mar- 
quis!" and  Eccelino,  uncovering  with  a  respectful  obeisance, 
cried,  "  Sir  marquis,  God  save  you  !  "  But  Azzo  preserved 
his  superior  dignity  by  returning  the  salutation  without 
vailing  his  bonnet.  "  Sir  marquis,"  continued  the  emperos, 
"salute  Eccelino!"  and  then  Azzo  cried,  "God  save  you, 
Sir  Eccelino ! "  Thus  far  the  reconciliation  was  but  little 
advanced  ;  but  the  road  becoming  narrower,  Otho  passed  on, 
and  left  the  rivals  beside  each  other.  In  a  short  time  they 
fell  into  earnest  discourse ;  and  then  the  suspicious  emperor, 
observing  their  amity,  began  to  be  almost  as  uneasy  as  when 
he  had  feared  their  discord.  On  his  return  to  his  tent  he 
sent  for  Eccelino,  and  inquired  what  had  been  the  subject  of 


the  German  line  of  the  Guelfs  they  were  the  natu- 
ral enemies  of  the  Swabian  emperors :  the  lords  of 
Romano  were,  on  the  other  hand,  attached  to  those 
monarchs  by  the  memory  of  benefits  ;  and  the  two 
families  headed  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  parties  of 
Venetia. 

These  terms  of  Guelf  and  GhibeHn,  of  ominous 
sound  to  an  Italian  ear,  were  received  from  Ger- 
many, where  they  had  long  been  the  war-cry  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  houses  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia ; 
but  they  were  not  introduced  into  Italy,  until  the 
first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  former 
was  the  family  name  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  from 
whom,  as  is  well  known,  the  present  royal  line  of 
Great  Britain  claims  its  descent :  the  latter  is  de- 
rived from  Wibelung,  a  Franconian  town,  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  who  was  the  pro- 
genitor through  females  of  the  Swabian  emperors. 
The  Ghibelins  were  therefore  the  adherents  of 
these  sovereigns,  the  Guelfs  their  opponents  ;  and, 
in  the  struggles  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes, 
the  friends  of  the  church  readily  assumed  the  title 
of  Guelfs.  But  when  these  names,  the  seeds  of 
bitter  animosities,  were  once  sown  in  the  rank  soil 
of  Italian  faction,  their  fruits  might  be  recognised 
only  for  their  poisonous  qualities.  Parties  were  at 
first  Guelf  or  Ghibelin  by  their  attachment  to  the 
papacy  or  the  empire,  but  afterwards  by  no  other 
principle  than  that  of  mutual  and  unintelligible 
hatred  *. 

From  the  peace  of  Constance  to  the  death  of 
Frederic  I.,  and  during  the  whole  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  the  lustre  of  the  papacy  was  dimmed  before 
the  star  of  those  monarchs.  But  the  weakness  of 
the  minor,  Frederic  II., and  an  interregnum  in  the 
empire,  offered  a  favourable  occasion  for  the  asser- 
tion of  the  papal  authority  ;  and  just  at  this  epoch 
arose  a  pontiff,  the  greatest,  except  Gregory  VII., 
of  all  those  who  at  successive  periods  knew,  how 
to  revive  and  to  increase  the  slumbering  energies 
of  the  church.  In  the  same  year  which  terminated 
the  life  of  Henry  VI.,  Innocent  III.  was  raised  to 
the  tiara  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  Uniting 
the  courage  and  ambition  of  a  Roman  noble,  with 
reputed  sanctity  as  a  churchman,  he  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  elevating  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of 
Gregory  VII.  to  a  stupendous  height,  but  aspired 
to  seize  upon  a  temporal  state  for  the  papacy  in 
the  centre  of  Italy.  And  though  he  did  not  entirely 
perfect  this  scheme,  and  three  centuries  more  were 
to  pass  before  the  secure  consolidation  of  the  tem- 
poral dominions  of  the  Roman  church,  Innocent  III. 
was  the  real  founder  of  the  structure  which  has 
lasted  to  our  times. 

The  monstrous  assumption  of  arbitrary  domi- 

their  conversation.  "  We  spoke,"  said  the  knight,  "  of  the 
days  of  our  youth ;  and  we  have  returned  to  our  early  friend- 
ship." Gerardi  Maurisii  Historia,  &c.  p.  ]  9  et  seq. ;  Scrip. 
Rer.  Ital.  vol.  viii. 

Gibbon  has  copied  the  same  story  with  some  slight  varia- 
tion, and  adds:  "The  apprehensions  of  the  emperor  were 
groundless ;  and  their  deadly  feuds,  in  council,  in  the  field, 
in  the  cities,  continued  to  rage  with  alternate  success,  till 
they  both  slept  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  grave."  Gibbon's 
Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  Miscell.  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  432.  * 

•  Sismondi,  vol.  11.  pp.  264-286;  Muratori,  ad  an.  1175- 
1205,  passim ;  Gibbon's  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, Miscell.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  436. 
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nion  over  all  the  temporal  powers  of  the  world, 
which  Innocent  audaciously  maintained,  scarcely 
belongs  to  Italian  history.  Wielding  the  thunders 
of  excommunication  and  interdict  with  the  skill  of 
a  consummate  politician,  he  augmented  the  terrors 
of  these  ecclesiastical  arms  by  the  address  with 
which  he  selected  the  moment  for  their  exercise ; 
and  his  celebrated  triumph  over  the  most  pusilla- 
nimous of  our  English  kings,  sinks  into  contempt 
before  his  subjection  of  the  other  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  Our  John  was  a  heartless  coward,  but 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and  the  monarchs  of 
Arragon,  Portugal,  and  Denmark,  were  not  used 
to  tremble  before  less  dreaded  enemies  than  Inno- 
cent. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  power  of  the 
greatest  popes  was  strengthened  by  distance.  The 
superstitious  veneration  which  was  entertained  for 
the  chiefs  of  Christendom  was  ever  most  feeble 
nearest  to  its  source  ;  and  a  long  familiarity  with 
the  weakness  and  crimes  of  the  pontiffs  left  little 
room  for  fear  and  respect  in  the  Italian  mind. 
While  Innocent  III.  lorded  it  over  transalpine  des- 
pots, he  was  necessitated  to  resort  to  petty  intrigues 
for  the  extension  of  his  slender  authority  in  Italy. 
The  immense  possessions,  bequeathed  by  the  famous 
countess  Matilda  to  the  Holy  See,  had  hitherto 
been  withheld  by  the  Swabian  emperors,  and 
Henry  VI.  had  bestowed  in  fief  upon  his  different 
German  captains  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  duchies 
of  Romagna  and  Spoleto,  and  the  marquisate  of  Tus- 
cany, all  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  included  in 
the  donation  of  the  countess.  The  tyranny  of  the 
German  chieftains  had  excited  unqualified  hatred, 
and  their  weakness,  after  the  death  of  their  mo- 
narch, pi'ovoked  universal  resistance  to  their  sway. 
Innocent  easily  wrested  the  March  of  Ancona  and 
tlie  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Romagna  from  their 
feeble  grasp  ;  but  so  sensible  was  he  of  his  own 
want  of  strength,  that  he  prudently  granted  the 
former  fief  to  the  marquis  of  Este,  and  confirmed 
the  municipal  independence  of  the  cities  of  Spoleto 
and  Romagna,  with  a  general  reservation  of  the 
papal  supremacy.  But  over  the  more  powerful 
cities  of  Tuscany,  which  had  enjoyed  a  republican 
independence  under  the  lieutenants  of  the  empe- 
rors, he  could  not  hope  to  claim  even  a  nominal 
sovereignty,  and,  as  it  was  his  interest  by  what- 
ever means  to  prevent  the  revival  of  the  imperial 
power,  he  contented  himself  with  achieving  a 
general  Guelphic  league  of  all  the  Tuscan  repub- 
lics, except  Pisa,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
common  rights,  (a.d.  1197.)  Of  this  association 
he  was  placed  at  the  head,  and  it  was  declared  to 
be  expressly  established  for  the  honour  of  the 
apostolic  see.  The  cities  engaged  themselves  to 
protect  the  church,  and  to  acknowledge  no  empe- 
ror without  the  approbation  of  the  pope.  By  the 
testament  of  the  empress  Constance,  Innocent  ac- 
quired even  a  greater  advantage.  The  young  or- 
phan, Frederic,  was  placed  under  his  protection  as 
the  feudal  superior  of  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  the  authority  in  that  kingdom  thus  passed  into 
his  hands. 

The  intrigues  of  Innocent  for  the  subversion  of 
the  imperial  power  were  pot  confined  within  the 
Alps.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VI.,  the  German 
electors,  disregarding  the  claims  of  his  infant  son, 
w^ere  divided  between  two  competitors,  Philip  of 


Swabia  and  Otho  the  Guelf.  Philip  was  of  a  house 
always  inimical  to  the  church  ;  the  family  of  the 
latter  had  ever  been  obedient  to  the  popes  ;  and 
Innocent  therefore  espoused  his  cause,  which  was 
for  many  years  the  weakest.  But  the  death  of 
Philip  finally  placed  Otho,  the  fourth  of  his  name, 
on  the  German  throne ;  and  for  once  the  papacy 
and  the  empire  were  in  amity.  But  the  interests 
of  the  two  powers  were  too  opposite  to  permit  this 
harmony  to  last;  and  when  Otho  IV.,  entering 
Italy,  had  received  the  imperial  diadem  from  In- 
nocent (a.d.  1209),  the  new  emperor  refused  to 
alienate  the  fiefs  of  the  countess  Matilda  from  his 
crown.  Innocent  now  stirred  up  opposition  to 
the  prince  whom  he  had  so  long  protected;  the 
marquis  of  Este  and  other  Guelfs  remained  ifaith- 
ful  to  the  church  even  against  a  Guelf  emperor  ; 
and,  at  least  in  name,  the  politics  of  the  Italian 
factions  were  reversed.  The  interest  of  the  reader 
would  be  little  excited  in  the  obscure  vicissitudes 
of  the  wars  which  ensued.  The  successful  resource 
of  the  pope  was  to  convert  his  young  pupil,  Fre- 
deric II.,  whom  he  had  hitherto  neglected,  into  a 
rival  for  his  former  ally.  He  caused  the  youthful 
monarch  to  pass  into  Germany,  where  he  found  a 
powerful  party  in  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Otho ; 
and  the  emperor,  after  some  successes,  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Italy  for  the  defence  of  his  Ger- 
man dominions,  (a.d.  1212.) 

Innocent  III.  had  now  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
grandeur :  his  worldly  and  inordinate  ambition  had 
been  crowned  with  brilliant  success,  and,  if  we 
could  forget  the  assumed  sanctity  of  his  office,  his 
greediness  of  power  might  not  excite  severer  re- 
prehension than  the  similar  passion  of  temporal 
sovereigns.  But  his  character  is  darkened  by  the 
spirit  of  unrelenting  persecution,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition  will  cover  his  memory  with 
everlasting  infamy.  The  close  of  his  life  was  passed 
in  enforcing  the  horrible  massacres  of  the  Pauli- 
cian  heretics,  and  he  died  at  Perugia  (a.d.  1216), 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  while  the  south  of 
France  was  yet  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the 
Albigenses  *. 

At  the  period  of  Innocent's  death,  Frederic  II. 
still  disputed  the  possession  of  the  imperial  crown 
with  Otho  IV.  Germany  was  the  field  on  which 
the  rivals  personally  engaged,  but  all  Italy  was 
filled  with  discord  in  support  of  their  opposite  pre- 
tensions. The  flames  of  war  were  every  where 
lighted  up,  and  under  the  appellation  of  Guelfs 
and  Ghibelins,  and  in  the  struggle  between  the 
papal  and  imperial  interests,  the  Italian  factions 
enjoyed  a  feasible  pretence  for  the  indulgence  of 
their  rancorous  animosities.  It  therefore  mattered 
not  that  the  nature  of  the  contest  reversed  the 
denomination  and  the  principles  of  parties.  When 
the  pope  and  the  adherents  of  the  church  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Frederic,  the  Guelfs  upheld 
the  natural  chief  of  the  Ghibelins,  and  that, 
too,  against  a  Guelf  emperor :  when  the  Milanese 
assisted  the  pretensions  of  Otho  IV.,  they  forgot 
their  jealousy  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  and 
their  Guelf  principle  of  attachment  to  the  church, 
in  hereditary  hatred  to  the  house  of  Swabia.  They 
formed  a  league  with  Crema,  Placentia,  Lodi,  and 

•  Sismondi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  287-347;  Muratori,  a.d.  1197-1216  ; 
Mosheim,  Ecclesiastical  History,  cent.  ii.  part.  ii.  cap.  2. 
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other  cities,  and  were  furiously  opposed  by  Pavia, 
Cremona,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ghibelin  Lombard 
republics.  In  this  contest,  almost  all  the  cities 
claim  by  their  chronicles  to  have  been  victorious, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  success 
was  pretty  equally  balanced.  Pavia,  however,  was 
oppressed  by  the  superiority  of  Milan,  which  with 
flourishing  manufactures  and  a  fertile  territory,  had, 
since  the  era  of  its  rebuilding  in  the  war  against 
Barbarossa,  yearly  increased  in  population,  riches, 
and  warlike  strength.  The  Milanese  devastated 
the  territory  of  Pavia,  and  compelled  that  state  to 
renounce  its  ancient  party,  and  to  become  the  sub- 
ject-ally of  their  republic,  (a.d.  1217.)  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  triumph  of  Milan  was  clouded  by 
a  partial  reverse.  At  the  obstinate  battle  of  Ghi- 
bello,  the  Cremonese,  in  concert  with  the  forces  of 
other  cities  of  the  Ghibelin  league,  inflicted  a  me- 
morable defeat  upon  the  Milanese  and  their  parti- 
sans, (a.d.  1218.) 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  influence  of  free 
institutions  in  almost  all  the  cities,  that,  until  the 
subversion  of  the  Lombard  Uberties,  neither  inter- 
nal discord,  nor  these  fierce  wars  between  the 
republican  leagues,  prevented  the  rapid  gi*owth  of 
population  and  wealth.  The  citizens  were  fre- 
quently compelled,  by  the  pressure  of  their  super- 
abundant numbers,  to  increase  the  circuit  of  their 
walls ;  and  we  should  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  their  surprising  prosperity  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  disorders  and  commotions,  if  we  failed  to 
consider  the  immense  advantages  which,  so  long  as 
a  vestige  of  liberty  remained,  were  enjoyed  by  their 
free  and  industrious  artisans  over  the  oppressed 
and  unprotected  peasantry  of  the  country. 

Otho  IV.  maintained  an  unfortunate  contest  in 
Germany  with  Frederic  II.  for  several  years  :  but 
his  death  at  last  left  that  yovmg  monarch  without 
a  competitor  for  the  imperial  crown,  (a.d.  1218.) 
The  church  had  hitherto  played  Frederic  off"  as  an 
useful  engine  against  the  power  of  Otho ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  prevailed  in  the  struggle,  than  he 
became  himself  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dread. 
Honorius  III.,  the  successor  of  Innocent,  demurred 
for  some  time  to  confer  on  him  the  imperial  crown 
which  that  pope  had  promised  ;  and  he  extorted 
from  the  new  emperor  a  vow,  that  he  would  under- 
take the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
Saracens,  before  he  would  finally  perform  the  cere- 
mony, (a.d.  1220.) 

But  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies 
furnished  ample  employment  for  the  attention  of 
Frederic,  and  several  years  were  occupied  in  re- 
pairing the  evils  which  a  long  anarchy  had  entailed 
on  those  countries.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam the  Bad,  the  Neapolitan  provinces  had  been 
almost  always  a  prey  to  civil  wars.  Every  town 
or  castle  was  possessed  by  some  baron,  and  the 
royal  authority  was  nearly  extinguished  by  the 
ambition  of  the  feudal  chieftains.  But,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  vigour  and  treachery,  Frederic,  who 
was  not  very  scrupulous  in  the  measures  which  he 
pursued,  succeeded  in  breaking  the  force  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  in  restoring  subordination  and 
peace.  The  condition  of  Sicily  had  been  yet  more 
desperate  than  that  of  the  continent.  The  remains 
of  its  Saracen  population  had  been  driven  to  revolt 
by  the  oppression  of  the  Christian  barons  of  the 
island,  and  had  invited  the  assistance  of  their  pi- 


ratical brethren  from  Africa.  But  Frederic  de- 
feated the  rebels  in  several  encounters,  and,  com- 
pleting their  subjection  at  diff'erent  periods,  re- 
moved them  from  the  island  to  the  province  of 
Naples,  where  he  settled  them  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Capitanate  and  in  the  lovely  valley  of  Nocera. 
These  musulmans  in  their  new  colonies  proved  the 
most  faithful  of  his  subjects,  and  supplied  him  with 
excellent  troops  in  his  Italian  wars.  To  the  city 
of  Naples,  Frederic  was  a  real  benefactor.  He 
built  a  magnificent  palace  within  its  walls,  founded 
its  university,  and  established  the  grandeur  of  this 
beautiful  capital. 

Frederic  had  probably  never  intended  to  fulfil 
his  engagement  of  delivering  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidels.  But  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  regulating  the  affairs  of  his  own  domi- 
nions, the  situation  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine 
was  becoming  hourly  more  hopeless ;  and  the  vio- 
lent indignation  of  Honorius  was  excited  by  his 
neglect  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  he  had  given 
before  his  coronation.  The  pope  vainly  urged 
him,  both  with  entreaties  and  threats,  and  finally 
laboured  to  enlist  his  ambition  in  the  cause,  by 
obtaining  for  him  the  hand  of  Violante,  daughter 
of  John  de  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  who 
consented  to  transfer  his  nominal  crown  to  his 
future  son  in  law.  Frederic  accordingly  espoused 
the  princess  (a.d.  1225),  and  from  this  period  not 
only  dispatched  succours  to  Palestine,  but  prepared 
to  follow  himself  with  a  fleet  and  army.  Two  years 
were  passed  in  the  equipment  of  this  force ;  cru- 
saders assembled  from  England,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  to  await  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  ;  and 
the  emperor  at  length  embarked  at  Brundusium. 
(a.d.  1227.)  But  the  burning  climate  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria  had  produced  a  destructive  epidemic 
among  the  northern  foreigners  ;  the  contagion  car- 
ried off*  immense  numbers  of  them,  the  remnant 
were  dispirited,  and  Frederic,  being  himself  at- 
tacked by  the  pestilence,  was  compelled  to  disem- 
bark and  postpone  the  crusade. 

The  intelligence  of  this  delay  filled  Gregory  IX., 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  Honorius,  with  disap- 
pointment and  fury,  and  he  immediately  thundered 
an  excommunication  against  the  emperor.  Frede- 
ric, on  his  part,  contented  himself  with  defending 
his  conduct  by  circular  letters  to  the  princes  of 
Christendom,  and  proving  his  sincerity  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  preparations  for  the  sacred  expedition 
which  he  still  meditated.  In  the  following  summer 
he  sailed  for  Palestine,  though  with  a  diminished 
army,  and  arriving  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  commenced 
his  operations.  But  the  arrogant  pope  viewed  it 
as  a  new  offence,  that  he  had  presumed  to  enter  on 
so  holy  an  enterprise  under  the  sentence  of  an  ex- 
communication, and,  reiterating  his  fulminations, 
he  not  only  thwarted  the  progress  of  the  imperial 
arms  in  Palestine  by  the  intrigues  of  his  ministers, 
but  preached  a  crusade  against  Frederic,  and  sent 
John  de  Brienne  with  an  army  of  papal  partizans 
to  ravage  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  hostility  and  ax'tifices  of  the  pope,  the  energy 
and  prudence  of  Frederic  gained  more  for  the  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine  than  any  prince  had  effected  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Latin  kingdoms.  His  arms 
obtained  from  the  weakness  of  the  Saracens  the  ces- 
sion of  Jerusalem ;  and  in  that  city  he  placed  on  his 
own  head  the  crown  of  his  new  kingdom,  with 
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which  no  priest  could  be  induced  to  invest  him  *. 
(a.d.  1229.) 

His  hasty  return  to  Europe  after  this  ceremony 
stniek  terror  into  his  enemies.  The  papal  army 
disbanded  at  his  approach,  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome  espoused  his  cause  against  their  pontiff, 
and  Gregory  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  hollow 
reconciliation  with  the  man  whom  he  detested. 
(a.d.  1230.)  The  tranquil  obedience  of  Germany 
and  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  rendered  Frederic  a  for- 
midable enemy;  his  Saracen  subjects,  whom  he 
had  seated  almost  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  were  not 
likely  to  be  restrained  by  conscientious  scruples 
from  attacking  the  head  of  the  church  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  master ;  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ecclesiastical  capital  itself,  and  of  all  the 
Italian  provinces,  there  were  numerous  imperial 
adherents.  The  situation  of  Gregory  was  therefore 
extremely  critical,  but  he  found  a  formidable  sup- 
port in  northern  Italy,  and  he  dissembled  no  longer 
than  was  necessary  for  the  maturity  of  his  plots 
against  Frederic.  The  inveterate  hostility  which 
the  Milanese  cherished  towai'ds  the  Swabian  family 
had  produced  from  them,  some  years  before,  a  re- 
fusal to  invest  the  emperor  with  the  ancient  Lom- 
bard crown,  which  they  preserved  at  Monza  ;  and 
their  fears  of  his  vengeance  for  this  insult  had 
occasioned  the  revival  of  the  whole  league  of  Lom- 
bardy  against  the  empire.  While  the  emperor  was 
preparing  for  his  expedition  to  Palestine,  the  Mi- 
lanese induced  the  Guelf  cities  of  Lombardy  to 
renew  the  terms  of  the  association  in  which  the 
ambition  of  Barbarossa  had  united  them  sixty 
years  before  (a.d.  1226);  and  the  confederation  was 
joined  by  Turin,  Vercelli,  the  republics  of  the 
Trevisan  March,  and  Bologna  ;  which  last  city 
had  now  grown  powerful  by  increased  population, 
and  eminent  by  the  fame  of  its  celebrated  univer- 
sity. The  league  of  Lombardy  was  included  by 
the  pope  in  his  short-lived  pacification  with  the 
empire. 

While  the  papal  intrigues  were  chei'ishing  the 
seeds  of  war,  a  singular  spectacle  of  an  opposite 
nature  was  exhibited  in  northern  Italy.  Some 
members  of  the  newly  established  order  of  Domi- 
nician  friars  employed  all  the  powers  of  eloquence 
over  a  half  civilized  age  in  exhoi'tations  of  univer- 
sal peace ;  and  the  preaching  of  one  of  these 
brethren  had  an  astonishing  but  transient  influ- 
ence upon  the  ardent  temperament  of  the  Italian 
people.  At  Bologna,  Padua,  Verona,  and  the  sur- 
rounding cities,  Giovanni  di  Vicenza  began,  tlii'ee 
years  after  the  pacification  of  1230,  to  denounce 
the  iniquity  of  war,  and  to  inculcate  the  general 
forgiveness  of  injuries.  He  was  heard  with  vene- 
ration and  humility.  At  his  voice  the  feuds  of 
generations  were  hushed,  vows  of  reconciliation 
were  poured  forth  by  the  bitterest  enemies,  and  he 
was  entreated  by  contending  cities  and  factions  to 

•  Mr.  Mills  has  justly  remarked,  that  "  if  the  pope  had 
not  hated  Frederic  worse  than  his  holiness  hated  the  Sara- 
cens, and  thereby  caused  his  return  to  Europe,  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  emperor  would  have  brought  matters  to 
an  issue  completely  triumphant."  (Crusades,  vol.  ii.  p.  201.) 
Mr.  Mills,  who  has  told  the  story  of  Frederic's  proceedings 
in  Palestine  with  his  usual  happiness,  has,  I  observe,  princi- 
pally gathered  his  materials  from  the  contemporary  chronicle 
of  Richard  de  S.  Germano.  (See  the  seventh  volume  of 
Scriptores  Rer.  Ital.) 


reform  their  governments  and  compose  their  dif- 
fei'ences.  So  absolute  became  his  influence,  that  a 
general  assembly  was  convened  on  the  plain  of 
Paquara  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  for  the 
establishment  of  perpetual  peace  ;  and  the  Guelf 
and  Ghibelin  cities  and  castles  of  Lombardy  were 
emptied  of  their  population  at  the  summons  of  the 
preacher.  By  this  immense  concourse  an  universal 
amnesty  and  oblivion  of  mutual  wrongs  was  declared 
at  his  suggestion,  and  Giovanni  became  the  arbitrary 
master  of  political  consciences.  But  he  had  not 
virtue  and  disinterestedness  to  support  the  ofiice 
which  he  had  assumed,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  been 
possible  to  support  it.  He  aspired  at  becoming  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  director  of  his 
flock  ;  he  grossly  abused  his  authority,  and  the 
people  of  Vicenza,  awaking  from  the  dreams  of 
enthusiasm,  shook  off  his  sti'ange  yoke,  and  con- 
signed the  pseudo-apostle  of  peace  to  a  captivity, 
from  whence  he  escaped  only  with  the  entire  loss 
of  his  ephemeral  reputation,   (a.d.  1233.) 

In  less  than  two  years  after  this  extraordinary 
ebullition  of  religious  sentiment,  the  whole  of  Lom- 
bardy was  in  arms.  Henry,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
by  his  first  marriage,  had  revolted  against  him  in 
Germany  (a.d.  1234)  ;  the  pope  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing encouraged  this  unnatural  rebellion;  and  the 
Lombard  league  had  promised  the  young  prince 
their  support.  But  the  appearance  of  Frederic  in 
Germany  was  sufficient  to  confirm  the  fidelity  of 
his  nobles  ;  his  son  was  compelled  to  sue  for  mercy, 
and  the  relentless  severity  of  the  offended  parent, 
or  the  repeated  machinations  of  Henry,  doomed 
him  to  an  imprisonment  for  life.  The  conduct  of 
the  Lombard  league  might  justly  excite  the  anger 
of  Frederic,  and  his  desire  of  vengeance  was  fo- 
mented by  the  passions  of  the  Ghibelin  party.  In 
the  Trevisan  March  the  family  of  Romano  were 
still  the  chiefs  of  this  faction.  Eccelino  II.  had 
retired  into  a  monastery,  but  his  power  had  de- 
volved upon  his  two  sons,  Alberic  and  Eccelino  III. 
The  latter,  the  scourge  of  his  age  and  country,  had 
with  the  aid  of  a  Ghibelin  faction  in  Verona  estab- 
lished him.self  in  the  sovereignty  of  that  city 
(a.d.  1236)  ;  and  Cremona  and  other  Lombard  re- 
publics of  the  same  party  formed  an  alliance  with 
him  against  the  Guelf  league.  The  return  of  the 
emperor  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  German  cavalry 
was  the  signal  for  hostilities.  Eccelino  and  the 
Ghibelins  united  under  the  imperial  standard,  the 
Guelf  cities  wei'e  firm  in  their  association,  and  for 
years  the  fairest  portion  of  Italy  was  filled  with 
bloodshed  and  rapine. 

The  first  Lombard  league  against  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa had  been  ennobled  by  every  principle 
which  could  actuate  a  suffering  and  courageous 
people,  and  the  purity  of  their  cause  had  been  re- 
warded by  a  glorious  triumph.  The  second  Lom- 
bard league  was  different  in  its  character  and 
results.  It  had  been  provoked  by  no  injuries,  and 
was  dictated  rather  by  selfish  ambition  than  the 
generous  spirit  of  freedom :  the  contest  was  not 
for  liberty,  but  the  indulgence  of  party  hatred  ;  not 
of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor,  but  of  two 
rancorous  and  equally  culpable  factions.  The  in- 
terests of  the  church  and  of  the  empire  were  the 
pretence,  the  animosity  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibe- 
lins the  real  spring  of  action. 

Except  in  their  pernicious  influence  upon  the 
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liberties  of  the  cities,  these  long  wars  are  marked 
by  few  vicissitudes  of  interest.  In  1208  Ferrara, 
or  rather  the  Guelf  faction  which  then  prepon- 
derated within  that  city,  had  set  a  fatal  example  to 
the  rest  of  Italy  by  choosing  the  marquis  Azzo  VI. 
of  Este  for  the  signer  or  lord  of  the  republic :  by 
the  similar  triumph  of  the  opposite  party  in  Ve- 
rona, Eccelino  III.  da  Romano,  under  the  new 
title  of  captain  of  the  people,  now  enjoyed  supreme 
authority  within  its  walls  ;  and  in  the  first  years  of 
the  Lombard  war,  after  these  ominous  precedents, 
a  second  city  of  importance  fell  under  his  domi- 
nion. Padua  had  been  distinguished  in  the  Tre- 
visan March  by  attachment  to  the  Guelf  cause; 
but  the  revolution  of  factions  threw  her  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  nobles  who 
were  Ghibelin,  and  these  men,  after  making  vain 
stipulations  for  their  liberties,  declared  the  ad- 
herence of  the  republic  to  the  imperial  party,  and 
allowed  Eccelino,  as  the  lieutenant  of  Frederic,  to 
enter  the  place.  That  active  and  treacherous  par- 
tizan  had  no  sooner  pas.sed  the  gates  than,  under 
pretence  of  guarding  the  Ghibelin  interests,  he 
estabhshed  his  own  despotic  authority,  and  Padua 
groaned  for  many  yeai-s  beneath  a  horrible  tyranny. 
By  different  arts  Eccelino  entrapped  into  his  gi-asp 
the  most  illustrious  citizens  even  among  the  Ghi- 
belin party,  and  thi'ew  them  into  the  dungeons  of 
his  own  castles.  Many  of  the  Paduan  nobles  fled 
from  the  city,  and  their  houses  were  immediately 
razed ;  othei-s  were  dragged  to  the  scaffold  by  the 
jealous  tyrant ;  and  many  of  the  burghers  of  hum- 
laler  fortunes  were  inhumanly  consigned  to  the 
flames  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  attachment  to  free- 
dom. While  Ferrax'a  had  voluntarily  surrendered 
her  rights  to  the  house  of  Este,  and  Verona  and 
Padua  were  subject  to  Eccelino,  Treviso  was  go- 
verned by  his  brother  Alberic  da  Romano,  and 
Vicenza,  being  sui'prised  by  the  imperial  troops  in 
the  first  campaign,  had  equally  lost  her  freedom. 
The  liberties  of  the  Trevisan  March  had  thus 
faded  for  ever,  and  from  this  epoch  the  cities  of 
the  province  might  change  their  masters,  but  they 
never  recovered  their  independence. 

The  degradation  of  the  Lombard  republics  was 
longer  deferred  than  the  slavery  of  the  Trevisan 
cities;  and  their  ruin  more  silently  prepared  by 
the  spirit  of  partizanship  which,  in  the  conflict  of 
"rival  factions,  habituated  every  citizen  in  ready 
obedience  to  a  Guelf  or  Ghibelin  chief.  The  events 
of  the  war  between  the  Lombard  league  and  the 
empire  were,  when  taken  together,  wholly  inde- 
cisive. After  the  success  of  Frederic  against  Vi- 
cenza, the  affairs  of  Germany  demanded  his  pre- 
sence, and  Eccelino  was  entrusted  with  the  direction 
of  his  Italian  interests ;  but  in  the  following  year 
the  emperor  recrossed  the  Alps  with  two  thousand 
German  cavalry,  and  being  joined  by  ten  thousand 
of  his  Neapolitan  Saracens,  and  the  forces  of  the 
Ghibelin  party,  won  a  great  battle,  at  Corte-Nuova 
in  Lombardy,  over  the  Milanese  and  the  troops  of 
the  other  Guelf  cities,  (a.d.  1237.)  The  podest^  of 
Milan  fell  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  and 
Frederic  also  numbered  the  carroccio  of  that  re- 
public among  the  trophies  of  his  brilliant  victory  ; 
but  the  result  afforded  him  few  solid  advantages, 
and  was  balanced  in  the  next  summer  by  his  un- 
successful siege  of  Brescia,  a  city  of  the  league, 
which  was  long  and  courageously  defended  against 


him,  until  he  was  finally  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise. 

While  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Lombardy  was 
thus  checquered  by  alternate  fortune,  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  than  any  of  the  republican  states 
had  openly  declared  against  the  empei'or.  Gre- 
gory IX.  renovated  the  courage  of  the  Guelf  league 
of  Lombardy  by  avowing  himself  its  protector;  and 
he  soon  after  this  act  took  occasion  to  excommuni- 
cate Frederic,  (a.d.  1239.)  The  spiritual  censures 
of  the  pontiff  might  be  regarded  by  the  emperor 
with  contempt  or  indifference  in  their  personal 
application  to  himself ;  but  they  were  of  eminent 
disservice  to  his  cause.  His  zealous  partizans, 
whose  undei-standings  were  strong  or  whose  pas- 
sions had  been  violently  heated  in  the  conflict, 
were  indeed  unshaken  by  the  artillery  of  the 
church,  but  with  the  superstitious  and  the  luke- 
warm the  case  was  far  otherwise.  The  anathemas 
of  Gregory  palsied  the  timid,  determined  the  waver- 
ing, and  encouraged  the  disaffected.  The  subjects 
of  the  emperor  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance 
and  encouraged  to  revolt,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  pope  even  declared  a  ci'usade  against  him  for 
the  defence  of  the  church,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
common  enemy  of  Christendom.  But  Frederic 
took  a  summary  vengeance  on  the  disciples  of 
fanaticism  by  putting  to  death  every  prisoner  who 
bore  the  cross,  and  the  sacred  emblem  was  no 
longer  prostituted  in  so  unholy  a  service.  But  the 
implacable  Gregory  was  not  the  less  resolved  on 
the  ruin  of  his  enemy.  He  convoked  a  general 
council  to  meet  in  the  Lateran,  and  Frederic  fore- 
saw that,  if  the  authority  of  the  pope  over  the 
assembled  prelates  should  obtain  from  the  united 
voice  of  the  church  a  confirmation  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical sentence  against  him,  defection  would  be  mul- 
tiplied in  his  party.  He  therefore  employed  all 
the  vessels  which  he  could  equip  in  the  Sicilies  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  French  clergy  by  sea  to 
Rome.  Genoa,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  her  fleet 
to  transport  those  prelates  who  embarked  for  the 
Italian  shores,  but  Pisa  united  her  naval  force  to 
the  imperial  galleys  to  intercept  their  voyage.  Near 
the  little  island  of  Meloria,  the  future  scene  of  a 
more  interesting  combat,  the  hostile  squadrons 
came  to  an  encountei-,  and  the  Genoese  were  ut- 
terly defeated,  (a.d.  1241.)  So  immense  a  quan- 
tity of  specie  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  that 
it  is  said  to  have  been  shared  between  the  imperi- 
alists and  the  Pisans  by  a  wooden  measure ;  and 
the  captive  prelates  being  conveyed  to  Pisa,  were 
loaded,  by  a  curious  contradiction  of  respect  and 
rigour,  with  silver  chains. 

The  mortification  with  which  this  disaster  over- 
whelmed the  aged  pontiff  was  supposed  to  have 
hastened  the  close  of  his  days.  He  died  within  a 
few  months ;  and  two  years  elapsed  before  the  in- 
trigues of  the  conclave  would  suffer  that  assembly 
to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  successor.  But  when 
the  new  pope.  Innocent  IV.,  had  assumed  the 
tiara,  the  emperor  found  that  his  victory  had  only 
suspended,  not  suppressed,  the  rancorous  hostility 
of  the  church.  Innocent  secretly  repairing  to 
Genoa,  passed  from  thence  into  France,  and  sum- 
moning a  general  council  at  Lyons,  which  was 
attended  by  the  bishops  of  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  with  a  few  of  those  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
solemnly   proposed   the   resolution   that   Frederic 
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should  be  deprived  of  his  crowns,  (a.d.  1245.)  The 
emperor  condescended  to  defend  himself  by  his 
ambassadors ;  but  the  council  were  subservient  to 
the  pope,  and  Innocent,  in  presence  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  bishops,  but  without  collecting  their 
suffrages,  deprived  the  emperor  of  all  his  dignities, 
and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance. 

This  has  been  justly  termed  the  most  pompous 
act  of  usurpation  in  the  records  of  the  Romish 
church :  since  the  tacit  approbation  of  a  general 
council  seemed  to  realize  all  the  audacious  vaunts 
of  the  papal  dominion  over  the  powers  of  the  earth 
which  had  distinguished  the  pontificates  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  and  Innocent  III.  After  his  first  burst 
of  just  indignation  at  this  unprincipled  persecution, 
the  emperor,  oppressed  with  grief  and  alarm  at 
the  defection  of  many  of  his  friends,  submitted  to 
the  vain  humiliation  of  soliciting  the  pardon  of 
Innocent.  But  the  papal  tyrant  was  inexorable, 
and  Frederic,  roused  to  the  natural  vigour  of  his 
character,  soon  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  to 
defy  both  his  ancient  enemies  and  his  revolted  ad- 
herents. The  event  proved  that  neither  the  in- 
trigues of  Innocent,  and  the  countenance  which  he 
at  least  gave  to  atrocious  projects  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  emperor,  nor  yet  the  support  which 
iiis  decrees  had  received  from  an  obsequious  coun- 
cil, possessed  power  to  endanger  the  throne  of 
Frederic  II.  For  the  five  remaining  years  of  that 
monarch's  reign,  the  struggle  between  the  papal 
and  imperial  parties,  or  rather  between  Guelf  and 
Ghibelin  interests,  was  obstinately  maintained ; 
and  Frederic  closed  a  troubled  and  eventful  life 
without  any  memorable  reverse  of  fortune.  He 
died  of  dysentery,  at  his  castle  of  Ferentino  in  the 
Capitanate  of  Naples,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  turbulent  reign  of  thirty-one  years 
over  the  empii-e,  thirty-eight  over  Germany,  and 
fifty-two  as  king  of  the  Sicilies,  (a.d.  1250.) 

Frederic  II.  was  endowed  with  many  noble  and 
eminent  qualities :  his  talents  were  unquestionably 
of  the  highest  order;  he  was  valiant  and  active, 
munificent  and  courteous.  His  own  mental  ac- 
quirements and  tastes  were  far  from  contemptible : 
he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
(such  as  it  was)  of  his  times,  and  was  a  zealous 
patron  of  learned  men,  and  an  enlightened  encou- 
rager  of  institutions  for  the  revival  of  letters.  He 
spoke  various  languages,  and,  himself  a  poet,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  cultivators  of  that  melodious 
corruption  of  the  Latin  which  first  became  in  his 
days  the  written  language  of  Italy.  In  the  internal 
government  of  his  dominions  he  showed  himself  a 
wise  and  just  monarch ;  and  if  his  administration 
was  rigorous,  it  was  also  equable  and  prudent. 
Such  was  the  fair  side  of  his  character :  but  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  education,  and  of  the 
atrocious  scenes  into  which  he  was  thrown,  cast 
darker  shades  over  a  high-minded  and  generous 
nature.  His  private  life  was  sullied  by  licentious 
pleasures ;  his  conduct  in  the  Lombard  wars  was 
sometimes  stained  by  the  cruel  spirit  of  his  age, 
and  the  reproach  of  exces.sive  dissimulation  cannot 
be  removed  from  many  of  his  actions.  But  he  had 
unhappily  been  nursed  in  the  faithless  policy  of  the 
Roman  see;  he  was  profoundly  acquainted  with 
the  treacherous  designs  of  the  pontiff's,  and  the 
corruption  of  early  example  might  dictate  the  em- 


ployment, in  self-defence,  of  the  same,  weapons 
which  were  unhesitatingly  used  for  his  destruction. 
His  vices  may  be  explained,  though  they  cannot  be 
palliated,  by  the  superior  wickedness  of  his  papal 
tutors  and  adversaries  *. 
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Innocent  IV.,  in  the  asylum  which  he  had  chosen 
for  himself  at  Lyons,  welcomed  the  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Frederic  II.  with  open  rejoicings,  and 
immediately  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  total 
change  in  the  posture  of  affairs  which  that  event 
had  occasioned.  He  returned  to  Italy,  and  visiting 
in  succession  all  the  great  Guelf  cities  of  Lombardy, 
was  every  where  received  with  splendid  state,  and 
greeted  with  the  triumphal  acclamations  of  his 
party.  The  Ghibelins,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
overwhelmed  with  consternation  at  the  loss  of  their 
heroic  chief ;  and,  in  the  first  moment  of  depres- 
sion, they  almost  universally  solicited  peace.  The 
appearance,  however,  in  Italy  of  the  representative 
of  the  Swabian  family,  revived  their  drooping  cou- 
rage. This  was  Conrad  IV.,  the  eldest  of  the  two 
surviving  legitimate  sons  of  Frederic,  who  had 
been  crowned  king  of  Germany  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  and  for  several  years  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  that  country ;  and  who,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor's  will  his  successor  in  all 
the  dominions  of  his  house,  crossed  the  Alps  with  a 
numerous  army  to  assert  his  Italian  rights,  while 
Innocent  IV.  was  yet  making  his  progress  through 
Lombardy.  (a.d.  1251.) 

Though  Conrad  was  strengthened,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  Trevisan  March,  by  the  support  of  Eccelino 
da  Romano  and  the  Ghibelins,  the  confederated 
Guelfs  in  northern  and  central  Italy  were  so  power- 
ful, that  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  avoid  a  con- 
test with  them,  and  to  proceed  at  once  by  water 
from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gulf  to  the  coasts  of 
Naples.  Innocent,  pretending  that  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  Frederic  II.  the  Sicilies  had  reverted  as  a 
forfeited  fief  to  the  papal  see,  had  on  the  emperor's 
death  declared  his  intention  of  placing  that  kingdom 
under  his  immediate  government.  The  dread  of 
incurring  the  sentences  of  excommunication  and 
interdict,  by  resistance  to  the  papal  pretensions, 
and  the  machinations  of  the  mendicant  friars — the 
devoted  militia  of  the  pontiffs — had  occasioned  a 
dangerous  revolt  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
against  the  Swabian  government.    The  capital  and 

•  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  121C-1250  ;  Sismondi,  vols.  il.  pp. 
416,  ad  fin.  and  iii.  pp.  1-119;  Hallam,  vol.  i.  pp.  368-397. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  the  16th  book  of  Giannone  in  com- 
piling this  abstract  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  II. 
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most  of  the  great  towns  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and 
the  insurrection  became  nearly  general.  But  the 
courage  and  active  talents  of  the  youthful  Manfred, 
prince  of  Tarento,  one  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of 
Frederic  IL,  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  for 
his  brother  Conrad,  quickly  reduced  most  of  the 
revolted  provinces  and  cities  to  obedience  ;  and 
the  debarkation  of  the  new  king  and  his  army  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  his  authority,  (a.d.  1253.) 

The  pope  now  discovered  that  the  unassisted 
powers  of  the  church,  however  formidable,  were 
insufficient  for  the  conquest  and  preservation  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  SiciUes ;  and  since  he  could 
not  hope  to  retain  their  crown  as  an  immediate 
appendage  of  the  Roman  see,  he  sought  to  bestow 
it  upon  some  prince  who  would  hold  the  gift  as  a 
faithful  vassal  of  the  papacy.  To  this  policy  of 
Innocent  IV.  may  be  traced  the  introduction  of  a 
French  dynasty  into  Naples,  and  the  origin  of 
those  cruel  wars  which  were  to  devastate  Italy 
for  successive  centuines  with  the  contentions  of 
foreigners. 

The  first  views  of  Innocent  were  directed  to  the 
English  court ;  and  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  the 
brother,  and  Edraond  the  son,  of  our  Henry  III., 
were  both  the  objects  of  negotiations  ;  which  were 
diverted  by  the  offer  of  Charles,  count  of  Provence 
and  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  to 
place  his  person  and  the  resources  of  his  great  in- 
heritance at  the  disposal  of  the  church,  in  exchange 
for  the  Sicilian  diadem.  But  just  at  this  period, 
the  sudden  death  of  Conrad,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-six  years,  revived  the  hopes  of  Innocent, 
that  the  Sicilies  might  yet  be  annexed  to  the  pope- 
dom ;  and  he  immediately  broke  off"  his  intrigues 
for  foreign  aid.  (a.d.  1254.)  Conrad  had  left  an 
infant  son,  Conradin,  in  Germany ;  and  it  appeared 
easy  to  the  father  of  Christendom  to  seize  the  in- 
heritance of  the  orphan.  This  child  was  the  sole 
legitimate  survivor  of  the  family  of  Frederic  II.*, 
but  there  remained  in  Manfred  a  worthy  inheritor 
of  the  unyielding  valour  and  splendid  abilities  of 
that  monarch. 

While  the  papal  partizans  excited  commotions 
in  the  Sicilies,  Innocent  himself  assembled  an  army 
among  the  Guelf  republics  of  Lombardy  and  Tus- 
cany, and  advanced  into  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 
Manfred,  who  had  been  induced  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government  for  his  infant  nephew,  could 
at  first  offer  no  resistance  to  the  invader,  and 
adopted  the  ineffectual  policy  of  professing  to  re- 
gard him  as  the  protector  of  Coni'adin ;  but  when 
the  pope  required  all  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  holy  see,  and  at 

*  Besides  several  natural  children,  Frederic  II.  had  alto- 
gether three  legitimate  sons  :  Henry,  who  did  not  survive 
him,  but  closed  his  life  in  confinement;  Conrad  IV.,  and  a 
second  Henry,  who  died  in  1253.  The  propagation  of  atro- 
cious calumnies  against  the  Swabian  family,  was  a  favourite 
measure  of  policy  with  the  popes  and  their  creatures  :  Fre- 
deric II.  was  accused  of  having  murdered  his  two  grand- 
sons, children  of  the  elder  Henry  ;  Manfred,  of  having  smo- 
thered his  father  Frederic  ;  Conrad,  of  poisoning  the  younger 
Henry;  and,  finally,  Manfred  again,  of  the  same  crime 
against  Conrad :  and  all  this  apparently  without  a  shadow 
of  probability  in  any  one  of  these  instances.  The  death  of 
Conrad  is  said,  by  more  than  one  contemporary,  to  have  been 
hastened  by  the  effect  which  the  malignant  aspersions  of 
the  court  of  Rome  produced  upon  his  sensitive  spirit. 


once  exacted  the  same  fealty  from  Manfred,  and 
deprived  him  of  a  part  of  his  fiefs  to  enrich  one  of 
his  own  creatures ;  that  prince  perceived  that  no 
alternative  remained  between  the  surrender  of  his 
rights  and  those  of  his  house  and  a  courageous  re- 
sistance. He  withdrew  from  the  destruction  which 
threatened  him,  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the 
Saracens  at  Luceria,  the  faithful  subjects  of  his 
father.  He  was  received  with  transports  of  affec- 
tion ;  the  German  soldiery  of  Conrad  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  standard ;  his  force  daily  increased, 
and  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  oblige  the  papal 
army  to  seek  a  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Naples. 

While  the  spirit  of  the  Swabian  adherents  was 
animated  by  his  success,  and  the  popular  affection 
and  confidence  were  gained  by  his  talents  and  chi- 
valrous gallantry,  the  death  of  Innocent  at  Naples 
at  this  critical  juncture  struck  a  panic  into  the 
Guelf  party.  The  papal  forces  were  every  where 
defeated,  the  friends  of  Manfred  declared  them- 
selves in  all  quarters,  Naples  and  Capua  opened 
their  gates  to  him,  and  in  less  than  two  years  after 
the  decease  of  Innocent  IV.,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
the  Sicilies  was  cleared  of  enemies,  and  placed 
under  his  tranquil  government  as  regent  for  the 
infant  Conradin  *. 

The  pontificate  of  Innocent  IV.  was  a  splendid 
era  of  ecclesiastical  power;  but  while  the  Swa- 
bian princes  were  combated  and  oppressed  by  the 
ambition  aud  relentless  hatred  of  that  pope,  his 
authority  was  openly  set  at  defiance  in  the  seat  of 
the  papacy  itself.  The  turbulent  independence 
of  Rome,  under  the  greatest  pontiffs  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  presented  a  curi<ms  contradiction 
to  the  gigantic  tyranny  which  they  exercised  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  see.  Notwithstanding  the 
cruel  fate  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  republican 
constitution,  which  had  been  established  under  his 
auspices  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  long 
continued  unshaken.  Rome  was  divided  into  thir- 
teen quarters,  termed  Hioni ;  the  citizens  in  each 
of  these  subdivisions  annually  named  ten  delegates; 
and  the  electoral  body  thus  composed  appointed  a 
senate  of  fifty-six  members.  In  these  representa- 
tives of  the  Roman  people — sometimes,  perhaps, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  patrician  or  prefect — 
the  government  of  the  city  was  vested  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  But  in  Rome,  as  in  the  other 
great  cities  of  Italy,  the  feeble  administration  of  a 
numerous  and  often  divided  assembly,  was  utterly 
incompetent  to  restrain  the  lawless  and  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  Roman  populace  were  at 
once  fickle  and  bloodthirsty,  and  the  nobles  were 
even  more  tyrannical  and  licentious  than  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Trevisan  March.  The  ruined  mo- 
numents of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Rome  were 
converted  by  the  barons  into  formidable  strong- 
holds, from  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  feuds, 
or  in  enterprises  of  public  robbery,  they  audaciously 
sallied  forth  to  fill  the  city  with  bloodshed  and  ra- 
pine +. 

*  Giannone,  lib  xviii. ;  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  1250-1254 ; 
Sismondi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  121-159. 

t  "Behold,"  says  Petrarch,  "the  relics,  of  Rome,  the 
image  of  her  pristine  greatness.  Neither  time  nor  the  bar- 
barian can  boast  the  merit  of  this  stupendous  destruction  ; 
it  was  perpetrated  by  her  own  citizens,  by  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  her  sons  ;  and  they  have  done  with  the  battering-ram 
what  the  Punic  hero  could  not  accomplish  with  the  sword." 
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The  same  causes  which  had  mduced  the  citizens 
of  the  othei*  republics,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance, to  seek  relief,  in  the  dictatorial  authority  of 
a  foreign  magistrate,  from  the  frightful  disordei's 
to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed,  actuated 
the  Romans:  and  in  1192,  they  superseded  the 
functions  of  their  senate  by  the  appointment  of 
a  single  senator,  who  differed  only  from  a  podestd 
in  name.  A  distinguished  individual  of  some  Ita- 
lian city  was  animally  selected  for  this  arduous 
office  of  government,  and  established  in  the  palace 
which  the  senate  had  occupied  in  the  capitol.  The 
same  spirit  of  independence  which  forbade  the 
Romans  to  subject  their  senate  to  the  control  of 
the  popes,  was  preserved  under  the  new  adminis- 
tration ;  and,  though  the  vigorous  and  artful  cha- 
racter of  Innocent  III.  obtained  during  his  reign 
a  general  recognition  of  the  temporal  superiority 
of  the  popedom,  the  senator  was  the  efficient  re- 
presentative of  the  Roman  republic.  The  imme- 
diate successors  of  Innocent  III.  did  not  enjoy  even 
the  moderate  influence  which  he  had  acquired ;  and 
Gregory  IX.  could  with  difficulty  procure  an  ex- 
emption for  his  ecclesiastical  officers  and  court  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  senator. 

The  temporary  removal  of  Innocent  IV.  to 
Lyons,  seemed  to  destroy  even  the  appearance  of 

Eapal  influence  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  the 
orrible  excesses  of  the  Roman  nobles  became  at 
this  period  so  intolerable,  that  no  other  resource 
remained  to  the  miserable  citizens,  than  to  confide 
the  absolute  disposal  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
some  foreign  magistrate  of  undoubted  integrity  and 
impartial  rigour.  They  selected  for  their  senator 
a  Bolognese  noble,  the  famous  Brancaleone  d'An- 
dalo,  whose  administration  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  historians. 
The  character  of  Brancaleone  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  office,  which  he  only  accepted  (a.d.  1253) 
after  requiring  that  thirty  Roman  hostages  of  dis- 
tinction should  remain  at  Bologna,  as  his  security 
against  the  notorious  inconstancy  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  called  to  govern.  His  courage  and 
firmness  were  unbounded  ;  as  a  magistrate  he  was 
active,  just,  and  upright  ;  and  the  inflexible  seve- 
rity of  his'  temper  was  both  strengthened  and 
regulated  by  the  honourable  anxiety  of  a  virtuous 
reputation.  The  most  powerful  off"enders  were  not 
spared  by  his  vigorous  arm.  No  crime  against  the 
public  peace  escaped  his  vigilance.  At  the  head 
of  the  citizens  he  attacked  the  fortresses  of  the 
nobles  who  habitually  outraged  the  civil  authority, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  government  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  these  domestic  citadels  were  razed, 
and  many  of  their  proprietors  previously  hanged 
on  their  own  towers.  By  such  tremendous  exam- 
ples the  public  order  and  happiness  of  Rome  were 
completely  established ;  the  arms  of  the  republic 
were  successfully  employed  in  the  field  in  reducing 
to  obedience  the  surroundmg  territory ;  and  even 
Innocent  IV.,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  and  before 
his  expedition  against  Naples,  was  compelled  by 
the  threats  and  at  the  command  of  the  Roman 
people,  to  remove  from  his  residence  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  within  the  walls  of  his  proper 
see  ;  where  he  was,  however,  honourably  received 
by  Brancaleone. 

The  eminent  services  of  the  great  senator  were 
i*ewarded  with  ingratitude  by  the  people,  who  were 


vmwoi*thy  of  the  blessings  which  his  firmness  had 
procured  for  them  :  a  revolt  was  excited  against 
him  by  the  arts  of  the  nobles  whose  tyranny  he 
had  destroyed,  and  of  pope  Alexander  IV.,  the 
successor  of  Innocent,  who  could  not  pardon  the 
humiliation  of  the  see.  Brancaleone  was  deposed 
and  imprisoned,  and  his  life  would  have  been  sa- 
crificed to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  if  the 
Bolognese  had  not  retained  their  hostages,  and  in 
the  cause  of  their  illustrious  citizen  withstood  the 
terrors  of  a  papal  interdict.  He  was  released  from 
confinement,  and  the  Romans,  enjoying  full  leisure 
in  the  renewal  of  disorders  to  reproach  themselves 
with  their  conduct  towards  him,  besought  his  .return 
to  their  city  with  repentant  entreaties.  For  the 
short  residue  of  his  life,  his  government  was  vigo- 
rous and  fortunate ;  the  pope  was  compelled  to 
submission  ;  and,  though  the  enemies  of  order  and 
of  the  senatorial  authority  were  executed  with  too 
revengeful  a  spirit,  the  citizens  deplored  the  death 
of  their  protector  with  well-merited  tributes  to  his 
memory*,  (a.d.  1258.) 

The  pontificate  of  Alexander  IV.  was  distin- 
guished by  a  more  justifiable  and  honourable,  if 
not  a  more  disinterested  project,  than  the  persecu- 
tion of  Brancaleone.  On  the  death  of  Frederic  II., 
Eccelino  III.  da  Romano  cemented  his  horrible 
tyranny  over  Verona,  Padua,  and  other  cities  of 
the  Trevisan  March,  into  an  absolute  and  indepen- 
dent sovereignty.  Secure  in  the  power  which  no 
superior  remained  to  control,  he  rioted  in  the  indul- 
gence of  the  cruelty  in  which  he  was  atrociously 
pre-eminent.  There  is  scarcely  another  example 
in  European  history  of  the  endurance  of  mankind 
under  so  long  and  sanguinary  a  career  of  govern- 
ment ;  nor  of  a  character  of  such  unmingled  and 
wanton  ferocity  as  his.  Power  seemed  in  him  to 
be  no  otherwise  an  object  than  as  it  might  minister 
to  the  gratification  of  his  master  passion  of  demon- 
iacal atrocity.  Insensible  to  the  attractions  of  wo- 
man, the  sexes  were  equally  his  victims,  and  age 
and  infancy  alike  the  sport  of  torture  and  murder. 
His  crimes  would  be  incredible,  if  they  were  not 
remarkably  well  authenticated  by  the  agreement 
of  all  contemporary  writers,  and  they  excited  uni- 
versal horror  even  in  an  age  when  inhumanity 
towards  enemies  was  almost  too  common  to  be  a 
reproach.  By  day  and  by  night,  in  the  cities  under 
his  sway,  the  air  rang  with  the  agonizing  shrieks 
of  the  wretched  suff'erers  who  were  expiring  under 
the  dreadful  variety  of  torture.  All  that  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Trevisan  March  for  public  virtue, 
for  birth,  station,  or  wealth,  even  for  private  qua- 
lities or  personal  beauty,  fell  under  the  suspicion 
and  hatred  of  the  gloomy  tyrant.  A  silent  and  fear- 
ful submission  reigned  through  his  dominions  ;  re- 
sistance to  his  numerous  satellites  was  hopeless,  and 
flight  impossible. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  Alexander 
IV.  animated  the  indignation  of  mankind  by  preach- 
ing a  crusade  against  this  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
(a.d.  1255.)  The  cause  was  truly  a  sacred  one,  and 
it  had  been  well  if  worldly  hostility  had  never  been 

*  This  brief  sketch  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  is  partly  drawn  from  Mura- 
tori  and  Sismondi,  and  partly  from  Gibbon,  whose  sixty- 
ninth  chapter  contains  incomparably  the  most  satisfactory 
account. 
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worse  directed  under  the  sanction  of  religion.  Yet, 
such  was  the  selfishness  of  Italian  faction,  that  the 
war  was  at  firet  undertaken  only  by  Guelf  animo- 
sity, and  the  monster  found  puissant  allies  in  the 
Ghibelin  name.  Under  the  command  of  the  papal 
legate,  the  Guelf  cities  of  northern  and  central 
Italy  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the  marquis 
of  Este,  and  other  nobles  of  the  same  party  in  the 
Trevisan  March ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Paduan 
exiles,  with  many  of  the  Venetians,  assuming  the 
cross,  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  army. 

Eccelino,  strengthened  by  Ghibelin  aid,  was  equal 
to  his  enemies  in  numerical  force,  and  infinitely 
superior  in  activity  and  skill.  The  legate  proved 
himself  wretchedly  incompetent  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war;  but  a  fortunate  accident  in  the  first  cam- 
paign gave  the  possession  of  Padua  to  the  crusaders 
(a.d.  1256),  in  the  absence  of  Eccelino,  who  was 
ravaging  the  Mantuan  territory  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  numerous  and  crowded  prisons  of  Padua  were 
thrown  open,  and  among  the  miserable  captives, 
many  of  whom  had  been  mutilated  by  torture,  were 
found  aged  persons  of  both  sexes  and  delicate  young 
females,  all  bowed  down  with  privation  and  suffer- 
ing :  but  it  was  at  the  appearance  of  crowds  of 
helpless  children,  whom  the  fiend  had  deprived  of 
their  eyes,  that  horror  and  pity  most  agitated  the 
shuddering  spectators*.  Eccelino  had  not  yet 
inflicted  the  last  calamity  of  his  reign  on  the  un- 
happy Paduans.  Eleven  thousand  of  the  flower  of 
the  citizens  were  serving  in  his  army  when  the  city 
was  taken:  they  composed  a  third  of  his  troops, and 
he  could  place  no  dependence  upon  their  fidelity. 
Dexteinjusly  therefore  disarming  them  in  succes- 
sion, he  threw  tlie  whole  number  into  prisons,  and, 
when  famhie  and  massacre  and  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  had  done  their  office,  no  more  than  two 
hundred  of  the  victims  survived. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Padua,  the  power 
and  abilities  of  Eccelino  enabled  him  with  the  aid 
of  his  allies  to  support  the  war  for  two  years,  and 
finally  even  to  rout  and  disperse  the  crusading 
army.  (a.d.  1258.)  This  victory  was  followed  by 
the  subjection  of  Brescia,  where  the  Ghibelin  fac- 
tion acquiring  the  ascendancy  opened  their  gates 
to  Eccelino.  But  this  was  the  last  material  suc- 
cess of  the  tyrant,  and  his  fall  was  prepared  by 
that  perfidy  in  his  nature  which  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  indulging,  even  towards  his  friends. 
The  Ghibelin  nobles  who  had  hitherto  supported 
him,  endured  with  shame  the  reproach  of  his  enor- 
mities, and  the  discovery  of  his  treacherous  designs 
against  themselves,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Bres- 
cia, completed  their  disgust  and  alienation.  They 
united  with  the  Guelf  confederation  by  a  treaty, 
in  which  the  contracting  parties  solemnly  swore, 
that  no  consideration  should  turn  them  aside  from 
the  destruction  of  the  inhuman  and  faithless  Ecce- 
lino. 

Their  purpose  was  shortly  consummated.  Ecce- 
lino made  vigorous  efforts  in  the  field,  but  his  ene- 
mies were  now  every  where  superior,  and  near 
Cassano  their  armies  enclosed  the  monster  in  the 
toils.  Defection  began  to  spread  in  his  ranks,  and 
forsaken  by  his  myrmidons,  furious  with  despera- 
tion, and   covered  with  wounds,  he  fell  into  the 


*  This  tale  will  bring  to  the  reader's  mind  a  most  beauti- 
ful scene  in  Mr.  Beckford's  Vathek. 


hands  of  the  confederates.  In  captivity  he  pre- 
served an  obdurate  silence ;  he  repulsed  all  surgi- 
cal aid,  tore  open  his  wounds,  and  died  in  a  few 
days,  after  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror  which  had 
lasted  without  intermission  for  twenty-four  years. 
(a.d,  1259.)  The  death  of  Eccelino  seemed  an  im- 
perfect expiation  for  so  many  crimes :  his  brother, 
Alberic  da  Romano,  shared  several  features  of  his 
character,  and  the  confederates  sternly  resolved  to 
spare  no  individual  of  so  detested  a  race.  Not  only 
Alberic,  but  his  wife,  six  sons,  and  two  daughters, 
were  all  mercilessly  pursued  and  executed ;  for  it 
was  in  the  barbarous  spirit  of  Italian  hatred  to 
confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty*. 

In  the  internal  discords  of  the  Lombard  cities, 
the  rise  of  factions,  the  struggle  between  the  noble 
and  plebeian  orders,  and  the  habit  of  submission 
to  the  government  of  a  single  magistrate,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  decline  of  that  generous 
spirit  of  freedom,  which  renders  these  republics 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  early  Italian  his- 
tory. We  ai'e  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  their 
fall.  In  the  Trevisan  Mai'ch,  the  destruction  of 
the  family  of  Romano  only  occasioned  a  transition 
of  the  yoke,  and  gave  place  for  the  dominion  of 
other  noble  houses,  of  which  those  of  Este  at  Fer- 
rara,  and  Delia  Scala  at  Verona,  were  the  most 
distinguished.  In  the  cities  of  Lombardy  about 
the  same  epoch,  a  despotic  authority  was  in  like 
manner  yielded  to  svjnores  or  lords,  and  the  pos- 
session of  sovereignty  in  that  great  province  was 
almost  exclusively  divided  between  the  families 
Delia  Tori'e  and  of  Pelavicino.  At  Milan  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  nobles  and  plebeians  had 
attained  an  irreconcileable  violence,  and  produced 
a  furious  civil  war  (a.d.  1257),  in  which  the  ambition 
of  Martino  della  Torre  placed  him,  though  a  no- 
ble, at  the  head  of  the  popular  party.  After  some 
fluctuations  of  success,  tlie  aristoci*acy  wei*e  ex- 
pelled and  completely  woi'sted,  and  Martino  reigned 
over  the  state  as  lord  and  captain  of  the  people. 
(a.d.  1259.) 

The  empty  forms  of  a  republic  might  still  be 
retained,  but  when  once  the  blind  favour  of  the 
democracy  had  chosen  an  aspiring  and  talented 
leader  for  their  protection,  they  were  Easily  induced 
to  renew  the  distinction  in  his  family.  Five  of  the 
Torriani  were  successively  entrusted  with  the  su- 
preme and  unlimited  direction  of  affairs ;  their  for- 
tune was  enjoyed  with  moderation  ;  and  the  people 
gradually  forgot  their  independence  in  continued 
obedience  to  an  absolute  chief.  The  example  of 
the  greatest  state  of  Lombardy  was  followed  by 
smaller  communities  :  the  democracies  of  Lodi, 
Novara,  Como,  Vercelli,  and  Bergamo,  had  all  in 
a  few  years  sought  protection  from  their  nobles 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Torriani.  The  marquis 
of  Pelavicino,  the  head  of  the  Ghibelin  faction  of 
Cremona,  had,  as  such,  long  enjoyed  in  eff'ect  the 
signiory  of  that  city;  and  his  alliance  with  Martino 
della  Torre  and  his  first  successoi',  though  it  was  not 


•  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  1255-1259;  Sismondi,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  185-215.  The  life  of  Eccelino  was  dramatised  by  Alber- 
tino  Mussato,  a  Paduan,  and  contemporary  with  Dante.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  Italian  genius  if  succeeding  drama- 
tists of  Italy  had  followed  this  example,  and  not  lost  the 
power  of  original  composition  in  the  servile  imitation  of  the 
Greek  tragedians. 
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lasting,  enabled  him  to  extend  his  influence  over 
almost  every  part  of  Lombardy  which  was  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  lords  of  Milan. 

A  gradual  and  silent  change  in  the  mode  of  war- 
fare, which  had  been  pei-fected  before  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  been  sometimes 
cited  as  one  of  the  causes  which  hastened  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lombard  liberties.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  correctly  numbered  among  the 
circumstances  which,  after  that  overthrow  had 
been  accomplished,  perpetuated  the  work  of  sla- 
very. In  the  Italian  wars  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  the  armies  of  the  free  states 
were  principally  composed  of  infantry.  Every 
citizen  was  liabituated  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  the 
burgher  militia  was  a  general  levy  of  the  brave 
and  hardy  population.  The  nobles  fought  on 
horseback,  but  their  numbers  were  comparatively 
small,  and  neither  their  offensive  weapons  nor 
their  imperfect  armour  differed  much  from  those 
of  the  foot-soldier.  And  even  the  feudal  levies  of 
Germany,  employed  by  Frederic  Barbarossa  in  his 
Lombard  wars,  were  for  the  most  part  of  infantry 
and  similarly  equipped.  The  pride  of  nobility, 
and  the  effects  of  an  education  and  life  exclusively 
devoted  to  military  exercises,  of  course  rendered 
the  high-bom  knight  more  martial  in  character, 
and  more  skilful  in  the  management  of  arms,  than 
the  industrious  artisan  ;  but  tiie  ruder  courage  of 
freemen  did  not  yield  before  the  spirit  of  more 
practised  warriors,  and  as  long  as  the  armour  of 
the  knight  and  of  the  burgher  foot-soldier  was 
similar,  the  superiority  of  the  noble  chivalry  was 
not  severely  felt. 

But  when,  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century, 
such  improvements  had  been  introduced  in  the 
quality  of  defensive  armour  as  rendered  the 
mounted  knight  ahnost  invulnerable  in  every  part 
of  his  frame,  ♦-he  aspect  of  war  was  altogether 
changed.  The  well-tempered  coat  of  mail — a  dou- 
ble net  work  of  iron  rings,  or  a  covering  of  iron 
scales  sown  on  leather — enclosed  the  whole  body. 
The  steel  helmet  with  its  barred  visor,  protected 
the  head  and  face  ;  and  the  throat,  breast,  arms, 
and  legs,  were  farther  guarded  by  the  gorget,  cui- 
rass, brasses,  and  cuisses  of  solid  steel.  Not  only 
the  warrior  himself,  but  his  destrier  or  war-horse 
was  clothed  in  iron  ;  and  the  foot-soldier  could  no 
longer  contend  for  an  instant  with  the  knight  whose 
aiTnour  of  proof  resisted  the  sword  and  turned  aside 
the  shaft  of  the  cross-bow,  whose  horse  was  equally 
protected  from  missiles,  and  whose  long  and  weighty 
lance  inflicted  death  before  a  combatant  less  hea- 
vily armed  could  close  with  him.  A  body  of  five 
hundred  gens-d'armerie  or  lances,  as  the  mounted 
gentlemen  were  termed,  might,  in  firm  and  com- 
pact order,  charge  without  danger  any  number, 
however  immense,  of  footmen  whose  weapons  could 
not  penetrate  their  armour,  and  who  wanted  disci- 
pline to  oppose  the  weight  of  the  phalanx  to  their 
hostile  shock.  The  republican  citizens  found  them- 
selves perfectly  defenceless  as  often  as  they  at- 
tempted to  encounter  the  chivalry  of  the  nobles  in 
the  field,  and  no  change  of  equipment  could  remove 
their  inferiority ;  since  the  practice  of  enduring 
without  fatigue  the  ponderous  burthen  of  knightly 
armour,  the  skilful  management  of  the  war-horse, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  unwieldy  lance,  were  all 
alike  foreign  to  their  industrious  and  peaceful  ha- 


bits, and  could  be  acquired  only  by  men  whose  sole 
occupation  and  pleasure  were  war. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  expe- 
rience had  thrown  the  burgher  infantry  into  con- 
tempt ;  armies  came  to  be  numbei-ed  only  by  the 
force  of  their  mounted  lancers ;  cavalry  could  be 
no  otherwise  successfully  opposed  than  by  cavalry ; 
and  the  Lombard  states,  feeling  the  weakness  of 
their  native  militia,  whose  courage  could  not  pre- 
serve them  from  unresisted  slaughter,  were  com- 
pelled to  take  into  pay  bodies  of  lancers  composed 
of  gentlemen,  who  under  some  great  noble  served 
for  extravagant  stipends.  The  liberties  of  the  re- 
publics had  already  expired  before  this  practice 
was  adopted ;  but  when  the  defence  of  the  state 
was  once  placed  in  a  foreign  cavalry,  and  the  citi- 
zens had  withdrawn  from  the  use  of  weapons 
which  they  found  ineffectual,  it  was  easy  for  a 
tyrant  to  uphold  his  reign  by  the  lances  of  hired 
adventurers,  and  to  perpetuate  the  yoke  on  a  people 
who  had  abandoned  the  practice  of  arms  and  the 
public  defence  to  rapacious  and  insolent  mercena- 
ries *. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  IV.,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Sicilies  had  been  entirely  freed 
from  the  papal  invasion  by  the  talents  of  Manfred  ; 
and  though  that  heroic  prince  at  first  governed 
only  as  regent  for  his  infant  nephew,  he  was  se- 
duced by  ambition  to  assume  the  crown  on  the  circu- 
lation of  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  Conradin,  which 
he  had  probably  himself  set  afloat,  (a.d.  1258.)  As 
soon  as  his  coronation  was  known  in  Germany,  the 
widow  of  Conrad  IV.  remonstrated  by  her  ambas- 
sadors, in  the  name  of  her  son,  against  this  usur- 
pation. Manfred  refused  to  descend  from  the 
throne  which  his  arm  had  conquered  from  the 
popes,  and  on  which  the  affection  of  his  subjects 
had  placed  him  ;  but,  having  no  male  offspring,  he 
publicly  declared  that  he  reserved  the  succession 
of  his  dominions  for  Conradin.  The  German 
guardians  of  the  young  prince  were  compelled  to 
accept  the  compact,  and  the  new  king  was  no  far- 
ther disturbed  by  the  pretensions  of  his  nephew. 
But  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  hostility  of  the 
popedom.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  IV.,  who 
survived  the  consummation  of  the  crusade  against 
Eccelino  da  Romano  only  two  years,  his  successor 
Urban  IV.  adopted  the  policy  and  displayed  the 
vigour  of  Innocent  IV.  Animated  by  that  hatred 
and  fear  of  the  Swabian  house  which  had  become 
an  heirloom  of  the  papacy.  Urban  renewed  the 
negotiation  with  Charles,  count  of  Anjou  and  Pro- 
vence, which  Innocent  had  broken  off.  Upon  con- 
dition of  feudal  allegiance  and  payment  of  an  an- 
nual tribute  to  the  holy  see.  Urban  bestowed  upon 
Charles  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Sicilies,  which  the  disobedience  and  crimes  of  Fre- 
deric II.  and  his  sons  were  declared  to  have  for- 
feited. It  was  the  custom  with  the  popes  to 
prostitute  upon  all  occasions  the  sacred  cause  of 
religion  to  the  interests  of  their  see ;  and  Urban 
converted  the  intended  war  against  Manfred  into  a 
crusade,  in  which  great  numbei's  of  the  restless 
nobility  of  France  embarked. 

Manfred  prepared  for  the  storm  that  menaced 
him  with  the  resolution  and  ability  which  belonged 
to  his  character.     He  strengthened  his  connexion 

•  Sismondi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  245-274. 
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with  the  Italian  Ghibelins,  harassed  the  papal  ad- 
herents, and  endeavoured  to  assemble  a  sufficient 
force  in  Lom hardy  in  conjunction  with  his  ally, 
the  marquis  of  Pelavicino,  to  close  the  passage  into 
Italy  against  the  French,  while  the  Pisans  held 
the  seas  with  their  galleys  in  his  cause.  The  im- 
petuosity of  Charles  of  Anjou  induced  him,  at- 
tended by  a  thousand  cavaliers,  to  hazard  the 
voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Rome  with  a  small 
fleet,  while  his  army  was  assembling  in  France ; 
and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  elude  the  republi- 
can squadron  in  a  storm,  (a.d.  12G5.)  He  disem- 
barked at  the  head  of  his  slender  force,  and  entered 
Rome,  where  he  was  some  months  after  joined  by 
his  formidable  army,  which  had  defeated  Pelavicino 
and  cleared  a  route  through  Lombardy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  for  war, 
Urban  IV.  had  died  in  the  year  before  the  arrival 
in  Italy  of  Charles;  but  Clement  IV.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  pursued  his  designs,  and  Charles  was 
solemnly  crowned  king  of  the  Sicilies  in  the  church 
of  the  Lateran.  After  this  ceremony  he  advanced 
with  his  army  to  the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  where 
Manfred,  who  neglected  no  duty  of  the  king,  the 
general,  and  the  patriot,  had  concentrated  all  his 
forces  to  resist  the  invaders.  But  he  was  ill 
seconded  by  the  fickle  people  of  southern  Italy, 
and  in  the  hour  of  his  need  was  too  generally  be- 
trayed by  the  cowardice  and  treachery  which, 
from  that  age  even  to  our  own  times,  have  clung 
as  a  foul  stain  to  the  Neapolitan  character.  It 
was  on  the  plain  of  Grandella  near  Benevento,  that 
Manfred  resolved  by  a  single  battle  to  avert  the 
consequences  of  disaffection,  and  to  determine  the 
fate  of  his  kingdom.  His  cavaliers,  the  nerve  of 
armies,  three  thousand  six  hundred  in  number, 
were  divided  into  three  bodies;  the  firet,  the  re- 
mains of  the  German  chivalry  of  his  father  and 
brother ;  the  second,  composed  of  the  same  nation 
and  of  Lombard  and  Tuscan  Ghibelins  ;  the  third 
and  most  numerous,  which  he  commanded  in  per- 
son, of  Saracens  and  Neapolitans.  Charles  of 
Anjou  ranged  his  gens-d'armes,  about  six  thou- 
sand strong,  French,  Proven9als,  and  Italian 
Guelfs,  in  four  lines.  The  battle  was  begun  by 
the  Saracen  archers  of  Manfred,  who,  crossing  a 
river  which  separated  the  armies,  made  dreadful 
havoc  by  their  thick  flights  of  arrows  among  the 
numerous  and  feeble  infantry  of  Charles.  But  a 
division  of  the  French  chivalry  moved  forward  to 
support  the  foot,  the  papal  legate  poured  benedic- 
tions on  them  as  they  advanced,  and  raising  their 
national  war-cry  of  Montjoie  St.  Denis!  they  im- 
petuously overthrew  the  Saracen  archers.  The 
German  cavalry  now  came  on  in  turn,  rushed  upon 
the  French  with  loud  shouts  of  Swabia !  Swabia  ! 
and  the  encounter  between  the  hostile  chivalry 
was  long  and  obstinately  maintained.  Only  two 
divisions  of  the  cavalry  of  Manfred  had  yet  en- 
gaged against  the  whole  gens-d'armerie  of  the 
invaders,  and  still  the  advantage  was  with  the 
smaller  force,  when  the  French,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  chivalry,  were  commanded  to  strike  at  the 
horses  of  their  opponents.  Numbers  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  dismounted,  a  common  exhaustion  had 
overpowered  the  combatants,  and  Manfred  led  his 
fresh  reserve  to  succour  his  party,  and  to  seize  the 
victory  by  a  vigorous  charge  upon  the  wearied 
French.     But  at  this  cri.sis  most  of  the  Neapolitan 


barons  basely  fled,  the  tide  of  battle  was  reversed, 
the  rout  among  the  Germans  became  genei-al,  and 
the  heroic  Manfred,  rushing  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  met  the  death  which  he  sought. 

With  the  fall  of  Manfred  his  whole  kingdom 
submitted  to  the  victor,  and  the  Neapolitans  soon 
di.scovered  that  they  had  shamefully  abandoned 
their  gallant  prince  but  to  fall  under  a  merited  and 
frightful  yoke.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished 
adherents  of  Manfred  were  barbarously  executed, 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  terminated  their  exist- 
ence in  prison.  The  country  near  the  field  of  battle 
was  first  delivered  over  in  cold  blood  to  pillage  and 
mm-der,  and  the  whole  kingdom  afterwards  gi'oaned 
under  the  extortions  and  violence  of  foreigners. 

The  battle  of  Grandella  was  not  only  fatal  to  the 
fortunes  and  life  of  Manfred,  but  it  proved  also  the 
signal  for  the  depression  of  the  Ghibelin  cause 
throughout  Italy.  Assisted  by  Charles,  the  Guelfs 
were  every  where  successful ;  but  while  the  rapa- 
cious insolence  and  ferocity  of  the  French  enve- 
nomed popular  hati'ed  in  the  Sicilies,  the  republic 
of  Pisa,  ever  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Swabian 
house,  the  marquis  of  Pelavicino  (expelled  by  the 
Guelfs  from  his  authority  in  Lombardy),  and  other 
Ghibelins,  united  with  the  ancient  Neapolitan  par- 
tizans  of  Manfred  in  inviting  the  youthful  Conradin, 
with  assurances  of  a  joyful  reception,  to  claim  his 
rights  by  the  sword,  and  to  deliver  his  inheritance 
of  the  Sicilies  from  the  odious  grasp  of  the  Angevin 
conqueror. 

Conradin,  the  last  scion  of  an  illustrious  stock, 
was  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Centering 
in  his  person  all  the  pretensions,  and  inheriting  all 
the  daring  courage  of  the  Swabian  house,  he  rashly 
conceived  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  family,  and  to  seat  himself  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  (a.d.  1268.)  Two  years 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Grandella,  he  crossed  the 
Alps  from  Germany  at  the  head  of  the  flower  of 
the  young  nobility  of  his  country;  and  being  es- 
corted as  far  as  Verona  by  the  forces  of  the  princes 
of  Bavaria  and  TjtoI,  his  relatives,  was  immedi- 
ately joined  by  the  Italian  Ghibelins.  Passing 
triumphantly  through  northern  and  central  Italy, 
while  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  had  broken  out 
into  open  insurrection  in  his  favour,  he  reached 
the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  an 
army  of  five  thousand  gens-d'armes ;  and  penetra- 
ting through  the  Abruzzos,  found  the  Angevin 
king  posted  with  a  veteran  force  of  smaller  num- 
ber on  the  plain  of  Tagliacozzo.  Charles  was  in- 
debted to  the  wily  counsel  of  an  old  French  baron 
for  a  stratagem  which,  by  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  a 
portion  of  his  troops,  gave  him  a  complete  victoi'y. 
Di^'idIng  his  army  into  three  bodies,  he  drew  out 
two  of  them  before  the  enemy  as  if  they  had  been 
his  whole  array,  and  entrusted  the  command  to  a 
nobleman,  Henry  of  Cosenza,  who,  resembling  him 
in  person,  was  drest  in  the  royal  insignia.  Charles 
himself  with  the  third  body  of  his  bravest  cavaliers, 
lay  concealed  in  a  small  valley.  The  young  and 
impetuous  Conradin  fell  into  the  snare.  Recon- 
noitring the  small  force  before  him,  and  reckoning 
on  an  easy  triumph,  he  at  once  led  his  whole  chi- 
valry to  the  charge.  The  gens-d'armerie  of  Co- 
senza were  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers, 
Henry  himself  was  slain,  and  the  Germans,  taking 
the  corpse  for  that  of  the  king,  imagined  the  field 
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their  own.  But  their  ranks  were  no  sooner  broken 
in  the  ardour  of  pursuit  and  plunder,  than  Charles 
led  his  reserve  from  their  ambush,  fresh  and  in 
compact  order.  Their  charge  was  irresistible ;  the 
Germans,  fatigued,  dispersed,  and  astonished,  were 
unable  to  regain  their  formation ;  their  numbers  only 
swelled  the  massacre,  and  the  day  was  utterly  lost. 
Conradin  was  borne  by  the  barons  who  surrounded 
him  from  the  scene  of  destruction,  but  only  to  be 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  victor  by  the  trea- 
chery of  a  noble  in  whose  castle  he  had  sought  a 
shelter. 

Charles  of  Anjou  had  now  full  leisure  to  display 
the  inherent  cruelty  of  his  nature.  Neither  the 
laws  of  honourable  warfare,  nor  any  sentiment  of 
generous  pity,  could  move  him  to  spare  the  un- 
happy boy,  who  had  become  his  prisoner  in  the 
brave  effort  to  recover  his  legitimate  inheritance. 
He  resolved,  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  to  pur- 
chase the  security  of  his  own  title,  by  the  public 
execution  of  a  prince  who  could  owe  him  no  fealty, 
and  of  whose  rights  he  was  himself,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  usurper.  The  young  victim  deported 
himself  on  the  scaffold  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  his 
race.  One  touching  bui-st  of  agony  escaped  him  ; 
but  it  was  for  his  parent,  not  for  himself.  "  Oh 
my  mother  !  "  was  his  exclamation,  "  dreadful  will 
be  the  gi-ief  that  awaits  thee  for  my  fate."  Then 
turning  to  the  defenceless  multitude  of  his  subjects, 
who  could  only  weep  round  hb  scaffold,  he  cast  his 
glove  among  them  as  the  gauntlet  of  future  ven- 
geance, and  bowed  his  neck  to  the  executioner. 
Thus  perished  the  last  of  the  Swabian  line  *. 
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tlie  Ghibelin  nobles— Civil  war— Battle  of  the  Arbia— 
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Maritime  Italian  republics — Venice— Her  share  of  the 
Latin  conquest  of  the  eastern  empire— Splendid  acquisi- 
tions of  the  republic — Extension  of  Venetian  commerce — 
Affairs  of  the  Venetian  colonies— Connexion  of  the  repub- 
lic with  the  Latin  empire  of  the  East— Pisa— Genoa— Her 
internal  distractions  —  Furious  naval  wars  between  the 
Genoese  and  Venetians. 

The  rise  of  the  greatest  republic  of  Italy,  except 
the  maritime  free  states,  is  contained  within  the 
period  embraced  in  the  present  chapter.  Florence, 
like  the  rest  of  Tuscany,  was  longer  subject  to  im- 
perial lieutenants  than  the  cities  of  Lombardy ;  but 
her  republican  independence  was  perfected  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and,  before  the 
peace  of  Constance,  the  nobles  of  the  surrounding 
territory  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the 
arms  of  her  citizens.     She  had  sometimes,  too,  en- 

*  The  expedition  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  the  fall  of 
Manfred  and  Conradin,  are  here  related  from  the  annals  of 
Muratori,  and  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Sismondi,  with 
occasional  reference  to  the  nineteenth  book  of  Giaiuione. 
One,  however,  of  my  constant  guides  throws  suspicion  on 
the  story  of  Conradln's  glove.    See  Muratori,  vol.  vii.  p.  386. 


gaged  in  petty  wai'fare  with  neighbouring  cities, 
but  the  first  occasion  on  which  she  challenged  ob- 
servation and  opened  the  dawn  of  her  eminence, 
was  by  appearing  as  the  principal  city  of  the  Guelf 
league  of  1197-  Situation  and  accident  conspired 
in  elevating  Florence  to  the  first  rank  among  Ita- 
lian cities.  Her  skies  are  cloudless,  her  climate  is 
pure  and  healthful,  and  the  country  about  her  walls 
is  the  loveliest  portion  of  Tuscany.  An  amphithe- 
ati-e  of  swelling  uplands,  rising  beside  tlie  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  is  overspread  with  vineyards  and 
olive  grounds  which  produce  the  most  exquisite 
wines  and  oil  of  Italy ;  and  the  mountains  which 
tower  in  the  distance  are  covered  with  productive 
forests  of  chestnuts,  the  food  of  the  peasanti'y,  and 
give  birth  to  limpid  and  fertilizing  streams.  Among 
these,  the  classic  Arno,  bathing  the  walls  of  the 
fair  city,  and  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean 
through  vales  of  the  most  luxuriant  richness, 
affords  an  outlet,  when  its  bed  is  filled  in  the  rainy 
season,  for  the  transport  of  superabundant  har- 
vests. The  Florentines  were  thus  invited  by  na- 
ture to  agricultural  industry;  but  they  applied 
themselves  also  to  commerce.  By  some  fortunate 
chance,  the  art  of  manufacturing  woollen  cloths 
was  very  early  cultivated  in  their  city,  though  the 
exact  period  and  circumstances  of  its  introduction 
are  unknown.  The  advantage  was  diligently  im- 
proved ;  the  excellence  of  the  Florentine  cloths 
was  already  established  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  continued  unrivalled  throughout  Europe  for 
three  hundred  years;  and  this  branch  of  trade, 
together  with  that  in  silks,  of  slower  growth  if  not 
of  later  establishment,  filled  the  city  with  prodi- 
gious wealth  and  population. 

We  shall  find  the  spirit  of  freedom  to  have  been 
more  durable  in  its  existence,  and  happier  in  its 
influence,  at  Florence  than  in  any  of  the  inland 
republics  of  Italy.  The  discovei-y  of  an  adequate 
cause  for  this  distinction  is  a  problem  which  has 
scarcely  been  resolved.  The  character  of  the  peo- 
ple will  hardly  account  for  their  superior  fortunes. 
They  were  not  braver,  more  virtuous,  nor  less  fac- 
tious than  the  Lombards;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  rather  a  larger  share  of  inconstant  liveli- 
ness and  desire  of  change  than  was  common  in  the 
Italian  temperament.  Neither  will  the  security  of 
their  situation  in  an  upland  province  explain,  as 
has  been  sometimes  pretended,  their  escape  from 
the  tyranny  which  reigned  in  the  Lombard  plains, 
since  that  tyranny  was  common  to  the  hilly  March 
of  Treviso.  And,  in  as  far  as  the  changes  in  the 
military  art,  to  which  we  have  referred,  were  hos- 
tile to  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  Florentines  pos- 
sessed no  advantage  over  their  neighbours;  they 
wei'e  neither  more  warlike,  nor  more  exempt  from 
the  frequent  necessity  of  repairing  the  weakness  of 
their  burgher  infantry  by  taking  bodies  of  merce- 
nary cavalry  into  pay.  But  perhaps,  although  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  much  dwelt  upon, 
the  real  cause  of  the  preservation  of  liberty  at  Flo- 
rence was,  the  activity  of  the  commercial  spirit — 
the  offspring  and  guardian  of  free  institutions. 
The  influx  of  riches  created  an  order  of  wealthy 
and  powerful  merchants,  unknown  in  other  inland 
republics,  and  whose  interests  were  identified  with 
the  rights  of  the  commonalty.  They  were  at  first 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  lower  citizens  in  their 
struggles  against  the  ancient  nobles,  who  had  been 
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compelled,  as  in  other  Italian  cities,  to  dwell  within 
the  walls ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  people  was  after- 
wards perfected  and  secured  by  tlie  elevation  of  a 
class  of  hei'editary  plebeian  grandees  (popolani 
grandi)  who  foi-med  a  counterpoise  to  the  power 
of  the  original  nobility  ;  and  were  themselves  long 
an  essential  portion  of  the  democracy. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Florence  was  governed  by  con.suls  and  a  senate  of 
popular  choice,  but  she  then  fell,  like  other  cities, 
into  the  fashion  of  entrusting  her  government  to  a 
foreign  podest^.  Though  she  had  engaged  in  the 
Tuscan  league,  her  repose  was  little  disturbed  by 
the  contest  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire ; 
and  tranquillity  appears  to  have  I'eigned  within 
lier  walls,  until  a  feud  between  two  noble  families 
plunged  her  in  the  long  and  unhappy  distrac- 
tion of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  hatred,  (a.d.  1215.) 
A  vain  and  elegant  young  man,  the  chief  of  the 
noble  house  of  Buondelmonti,  who  had  been  affi- 
anced to  a  lady  the  relative  of  a  second  powerful 
family,  the  Uberti,  was  blinded  by  the  superior 
charms  of  another  fair  to  forget  his  plighted  faith, 
and  solicit  the  hand  of  his  new  beauty.  His  mar- 
riage was  regarded  by  the  Uberti  and  their  friends 
as  an  insult  which  could  only  be  washed  out  in  his 
blood,  and  they  cruelly  murdered  him  as  he  rode 
in  a  gala  dress  on  his  white  palfrey  through  the 
city.  The  fierce  pa.ssions  of  private  life  were  usually 
the  source  of  Italian  calamity.  Florence  was  filled 
with  the  deadly  quan'el  which  these  reciprocal  in- 
juries had  produced  between  the  two  houses  ;  and 
the  feud  was  multiplied  by  the  hostility  of  their 
partizans.  The  Buondelmonti  were  attached  to 
the  church,  the  Uberti  to  the  empire ;  their  ani- 
mosity i-aised  the  cry  of  faction  throughout  the 
nobility ;  and,  for  thirty-three  years,  the  city  was 
stained  with  almost  uninterrupted  bloodshed  before 
either  party  had  fully  prevailed.  At  length,  on  Can- 
dlemas-eve, in  the  year  1248,  the  Ghibelin  nobles, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  German  cavalry,  lent 
to  them  by  Frederic  II.,  succeeded  by  a  vigorous 
effort  in  expelling  their  Guelf  adversaries  from  the 
city ;  and  gave  the  first  example,  which  fatally  re- 
coiled on  themselves,  of  razing  the  massive  palaces 
of  their  enemies. 

The  triumph  of  the  Ghibelin  nobles  was  very 
transient.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Guelfs  they 
seized  the  government  of  the  city  under  imperial 
protection,  and  oppressed  the  citizens  with  aristo- 
cratic insolence.  The  people,  frugal,  industrious, 
and  independent,  were  little  disposed  to  submit  to 
their  tyranny;  they  were  besides  generally  attached 
to  the  church  ;  and  little  more  than  two  years  had 
elapsed,  when  they  were  excited  to  resistance  by 
some  of'  the  wealthy  burghers.  Assembling  in 
arms,  they  hastily  decreed  the  formation  of  a  popu- 
lar constitution  (a.d.  1250);  they  deposed  the  po- 
dest^,  and  elected  a  capitiino  del  popolo;  and  divid- 
ing themselves  into  twenty  companies  of  militia, 
each  under  a  leader,  according  to  the  divisions  of 
the  city  in  which  they  dwelt,  they  easily  compelled 
the  Ghibelin  nobility  to  submit  to  the  revolution. 
A  council  of  twelve  ancients,  elected  every  two 
months  in  the  six  quarters  of  Florence,  was  en- 
trusted, together  with  the  captain  of  the  people 
and  a  new  podestd,  with  the  signiory  of  the  repub- 
lic. This  simple  constitution  was  formed  just  be- 
fore the  death  of  Frederic  II.,  and  the  intelligence 


of  the  decease  of  the  great  chief  of  Ghibelinism  in 
the  same  year  was  no  sooner  received,  than  the 
Florentines  completed  their  work  by  recalling  the 
Guelf  nobles,  and  obliging  the  Ghibelins  to  live  in 
peace  with  them.  The  arms  of  the  republic  were 
now  vigorously  employed,  and  generally  with  suc- 
cess, in  the  cause  of  the  church.  The  Ghibelin 
cities  of  Tuscany  were  every  where  humbled )  Pis- 
toia  was  for  a  time  entirely  subjected  ;  Sienna  and 
Volterra  were  forced  to  adopt  a  Guelf  govern- 
ment;  and  even  the  powerful  republic  of  Pisa  was 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  (a.d.  1255.)  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  brilliant  prosperity,  that  the 
Florentines  first  struck  their  gold  coin,  the  fiorin, 
which,  by  its  purity,  acquired  deserved  celebrity 
in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  middle  ages. 
This  fortunate  epoch  in  the  Florentine  annals 
had  lasted  only  eight  years,  when  the  discovery  of 
a  conspiracy  among  the  Ghibelin  nobles  to  re-esta- 
blish their  tyranny  obliged  the  people  to  assist  the 
podest^,  in  expelling  them  from  the  city  by  force 
of  arms.  (a.d.  1258.)  The  exiles  had  recoui-se  for 
aid  to  Manfred,  king  of  the  Sicilies,  as  the  natural 
protector  of  their  faction,  and  received  from  that 
monarch,  after  some  delay,  a  body  of  eight  hun- 
dred German  cavaliers  with  infantry ;  while  the 
republic  of  Sienna,  now  again  under  Ghibelin  ad- 
ministration, afforded  them  an  asylum  and  united 
its  army  in  their  cause.  The  desperate  fortunes 
of  the  exiles  made  them  desire  an  immediate  and 
decisive  action ;  but  the  Siennese  were  more  cau- 
tious, and  the  Florentines  had  but  to  avoid  a  battle 
to  ensure  the  dissolution  of  the  force  of  their  ene- 
mies, as  the  cavalry  of  Manfred  were  only  paid  for 
three  months.  But  the  exiles  prepared  a  treach- 
erous design  against  their  countrymen  which  was 
completely  successful.  Under  pretence  of  desiring 
to  regain  the  favour  of  the  republic,  they  offered, 
if  the  Florentine  army  would  advance  to  Sienna, 
to  open  one  of  their  gates  to  them.  The  council  of 
ancients  credulously  entered  into  the  negotiation, 
and  induced  the  people  to  take  the  field.  Sum- 
moning all  their  Guelf  confederates  of  Tuscany  to 
I)rovide  their  contingents,  the  Florentines  and 
their  allies  advanced  to  the  river  Arbia,  a  few 
miles  from  Sienna,  with  a  force  altogether  of  three 
thousand  horse  and  thii'ty  thousand  infantry. 
(a.d.  1260.)  But  instead  of  finding  that  city  be- 
trayed to  them,  their  exiles,  the  German  cavalry, 
and  the  whole  Ghibelin  araiy  of  Sienna  and  her 
allies,  unexpectedly  sallied  from  the  gates  to  attack 
them,  and,  though  very  inferior  in  numbers,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  surprise,  and  by  treason  in  the  Flo- 
rentine ranks,  in  entirely  routing  them  with  dread- 
ful slaughter.  The  lower  people  of  Florence  seized 
with  terror,  and  perhaps  left  defenceless  by  the 
destruction  of  their  army,  abandoned  all  hope  of 
resistance  to  the  conquerors.  The  principal  Guelf 
families  among  the  nobles  and  burghers  retired  to 
the  friendly  state  of  Lucca;  and,  on  the  appearance 
of  her  victorious  exiles,  Florence  immediately  sur- 
rendered. What  followed  may  illustrate  the  ran- 
cour of  Italian  hatred.  The  Pisans  and  Siennese, 
knowing  the  firm  attachment  of  the  Florentine 
people  to  the  Guelf  cause,  proposed  in  a  general 
Ghibelin  diet  the  destruction  and  razing  of  the 
city,  as  the  only  security  for  the  opposite  party  in 
Tuscany;  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Ghibelin  exiles 
of  Florence  eagerly  supported  the  vote  for  the  ruin 
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of  the  country  from  which  they  had  been  expelled. 
It  was  only  the  voice  of  a  single  patriot  which 
averted  the  doom  of  Florence.  Farinata  degl' 
Uberti  was  the  most  distinguished  leader  among 
the  Florentine  Ghibelins,  and  his  talents  and  exer- 
tion had  been  the  soul  of  their  cause;  but  he  indig- 
nantly resisted  the  proposition  in  which  his  party 
had  concurred,  and  Florence  was  indebted  to  the 
virtuous  influence  of  his  personal  character,  and 
to  the  force  of  his  passionate  eloquence,  for  pro- 
tection against  the  fury  of  her  unnatural  sons.  The 
Ghibelins  of  Florence  could  only  maintain  the  ar- 
bitrary government  which  they  now  re-established, 
by  foreign  aid  ;  and  as  long  as  Manfred  reigned,  a 
strong  body  of  his  lancers  garrisoned  the  city  under 
count  Guido  Novello.  The  exiled  Guelfs,  on  the 
other  hand,  joined  the  standard  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
on  his  entrance  into  Italy,  and  fought  in  his  ai-my  ■ 
with  remarkable  valour  at  the  battle  of  Grandella. 
That  victory  of  the  Guelf  party,  with  happier  re- 
sults in  Tuscany  than  in  the  Sicilies,  bi'ought  deli- 
verance to  Florence,  (a.d.  1266.)  When  intelli- 
gence of  the  event  reached  the  city,  the  joy  of  the 
people  was  openly  expressed,  and  count  Guido, 
finding  that  efforts  to  conciliate  their  affection  came 
now  too  late,  and  intimidated  by  their  revolt,  with- 
drew with  his  gens-d'armerie  and  the  native  Ghibe- 
lins. The  citizens  immediately  fortified  themselves 
against  the  return  of  their  oppressors ;  the  policy 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  induced  him  to  dispatch  a  body 
of  cavaliers  to  their  assistance;  and,  under  his  pro- 
tection, with  the  dignity  which  was  no  more  than 
nominal  of  signer,  the  republican  government  was 
restored  in  full  vigour. 

The  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1266 
is  a  remarkable  era  in  Florentine  history.  It  was 
attended  by  three  circumstances  which  exercised 
a  lasting  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  re- 
public ;  the  erection  of  the  arts^  or  companies  of 
the  citizens  engaged  in  commerce,  into  political 
bodies;  the  unresisted  exclusion  of  the  nobles  from 
power ;  and  the  formation  of  an  organized  Guelf 
society  or  party,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  a  minia- 
ture republic  within  the  republic  itself.  The  com- 
mercial citizens  had  for  half  a  century  been  classed, 
according  to  their  occupations,  into  greater  and 
minor  arts;  the  former,  seven  in  number,  were  the 
lawyers,  merchants  of  foreign  cloth,  bankers,  wool- 
len manufacturers,  physicians  and  druggists,  silk 
manufacturers,  and  furriers ;  the  latter,  at  this  pe- 
riod of  five  descriptions,  but  which  in  the  issue 
extended  to  fourteen,  were  retailers  of  cloth,  butch- 
ers, shoemakers,  smiths,  masons,  and  other  inferior 
tradesmen.  The  seven  greater  arts  were  now 
erected  by  law  into  corporations,  whose  existence 
was  essential  to  the  constitution ;  and  had  each  a 
council  of  its  own,  a  judicial  magistrate,  and  a 
captain  or  standard  bearer  (gonfaloniere),  around 
whose  banner  the  company  assembled  whenever 
the  peace  or  safety  of  the  city  was  endangered. 
The  minor  arts  were  not  incorporated  until  later 
periods. 

For  the  discharge  of  the  executive  administra- 
tion, the  council  of  ancients  was  restored  under  a 
different  name ;  and  twelve  Buonuomini  (good 
men),  chosen  in  the  six  quarters  of  Florence,  com- 
posed the  visible  signiory.  But  they  could  deter- 
mine on  no  measure  of  importance  without  the 
successive  approbation  of  four  larger  councils  of 


citizens,  from  the  two  first  of  which  the  nobles 
were  excluded,  while  the  chiefs  of  the  greater  arts 
sat  in  three  of  them  by  virtue  of  their  office. 
About  five  hundred  citizens  of  all  degrees  had 
thus  immediate  voices  in  every  deliberation  of 
common  interest,  and  though  the  general  parlia- 
ment of  the  people  was  seldom  convened,  the  ul- 
timate sovereignty  of  the  democracy  was  a  recog- 
nised and  efficient  principle. 

The  exile  and  proscription  of  the  Ghibelins  were 
followed  by  the  confiscation  of  their  estates  ;  and 
the  remains  of  their  property,  after  satisfying  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  Guelfs  during  their  govern- 
ment, was  divided  between  the  state  and  the  new 
corpoi-ation  which,  with  a  signiory  and  two  councils 
of  its  own,  was  instituted  to  watch  over  Guelf  inte- 
rests, and  prosecute  suspected  Ghibelins.  The 
primary  object  of  this  powerful  and  wealthy  body 
IS  explained  by  the  relentless  spirit  which,  in  the 
Italian  republics,  ever  pursued  an  outlawed  and 
unhappy  faction ;  but  we  shall  find  the  Guelf  so- 
ciety in  the  sequel  engaged  in  schemes  of  ambition 
which  were  foreign  to  its  original  purpose  *. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  peace  of  Constance  to  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  history  of  Venice  is 
occupied  by  no  occurrence  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  But  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century  are  the  most  brilliant  and  glorious  in  the 
long  annals  of  the  republic.  They  are  filled  with 
the  details  of  a  romantic  and  memorable  enter- 
prise :  the  equipment  of  a  prodigious  naval  arma- 
ment, the  fearless  pursuit  of  a  distant  and  gigantic 
adventui-e,  the  conquest  of  an  ancient  empire,  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  and  the  consummation  of  com- 
mercial grandeur.  The  diversion  of  the  fourth 
crusade  from  its  original  destination  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  siege  and  capture  of  the 
eastern  capital  by  the  barons  of  France  and  the 
Venetians  have  been  related,  at  least  twice,  in  our 
language  with  so  much  accuracy  and  elegance,  that 
if  my  limits  permitted,  and  my  subject  required 
me  to  attempt  the  same  narration,  I  could  hope  to 
add  no  interesting  fact,  and  should  despair  of  arrest- 
ing attention  to  that  which  had  been  already  so 
admirably  told.  But  my  plan  forbids  me  to  intro- 
duce at  length  this  splendid  episode ;  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  Latin  expedition  belong  rather  to 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  the 
History  of  the  Crusades,  than  to  that  of  Italy,  or 
even  more  strictly  of  Venice.  Referring  the  reader 
to  other  pages  for  the  story  of  the  fourth  cnisade, 
it  will  be  my  business  to  confine  myself  to  its  at- 
tendant circmnstances  as  they  illustrate  the  re- 
sources and  character  of  the  republic,  and  to  its 
important  consequences  upon  her  power  and  great- 
ness. 

In  the  year  1 1 98,  pope  Innocent  III.,  by  the 
preaching  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  a  French  priest,  had 
stirred  up  the  greatest  nobles  of  that  kingdom  to 
undertake  a  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
enrolled  himself  in  the  same  cause,  and  Boniface, 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  accepted  the  command  of 
the  confederates.     They  were  warned  by  the  sad 

•  Sismondi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  324-331 ;  iii.  pp.  93-97.  169-184. 
219-244.  358-368;  with  reference  to  the  Annals  of  Muratori, 
and  the  third  book  of  Pignotti's  History  of  Tuscany,  a  work 
of  singular  erudition  and  value. 
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experience  of  former  crusiides  not  to  attempt  the 
passage  to  Asia  by  land ;  and  the  maritime  states 
of  Italy  were  the  only  powers  which  could  furnish 
shipping  for  the  transport  of  a  numerous  army. 
The  barons  therefore  sent  a  deputation  to  Venice 
to  entreat  the  alliance  and  negotiate  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  republic,  (a.d.  1201.) 

Henry  Dandalo,  who,  at  the  extraordinary  age 
of  ninety-three,  and  in  almost  total  blindness,  still 
preserved  the  vigorous  talents  and  heroism  of 
youth,  had  been  for  nine  years  doge  of  Venice. 
He  received  the  illustrious  ambassadors  with  dis- 
tinction ;  and  after  the  object  of  their  mission  had 
been  regularly  laid  before  the  councils  of  the  state, 
announced  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  republic  the 
conditions  upon  which  a  treaty  would  be  concluded. 
As  the  aristocracy  had  not  yet  perfected  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  people  from  a  voice  in  public  affairs, 
the  magnitude  of  the  business  demanded  the  solemn 
assent  of  the  citizens,  and  a  general  assembly  was 
convened  in  the  square  of  St.  Mai*k.  There,  before 
a  multitude  of  more  than  ten  thousand  persons, 
the  proud  nobles  of  France  threw  themselves  upon 
their  knees  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
mercial republicans  in  redeeming  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ.  Their  tears  and  eloquence  prevailed  ;  the 
terms  of  alliance  had  been  left  to  the  dictation  of 
the  doge  and  his  counsellors ;  and  for  85,000  marks 
of  silver,  less  than  200,000/.  of  our  money,  and  not 
an  unreasonable  demand,  the  republic  engaged  to 
transport  4500  knights  with  their  horses  and  arms, 
9000  esquires,  and  20,000  infantry,  to  any  part  of 
the  coasts  of  the  East  which  the  service  of  God 
might  require,  to  provision  them  for  nine  months, 
and  to  escort  and  aid  them  with  a  fleet  of  fifty 
galleys ;  but  with  the  farther  conditions  that  the 
money  should  be  paid  before  embarkation,  and 
that  whatever  conquests  might  be  made,  should 
be  equally  shared  between  the  barons  and  the 
republic. 

The  Venetians  demanded  a  year  of  preparation ; 
and  before  that  period  had  expired,  both  their 
fidelity  to  the  engagement  and  the  extent  of  their 
resources  were  conspicuously  displayed.  Barracks 
for  the  troops,  stabling  for  the  horses,  and  abun- 
dance of  provisions  had  been  prepared  for  the 
rendezvous  of  the  crusaders  ;  and  120  palanders, 
or  large  flat-bottomed  vessels  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  horses,  240  sail  of  transports  for  the  men, 
and  70  store-ships,  laden  with  provisions  and  war- 
like engines,  were  all  in  readiness  for  the  expedi- 
tion, while  a  formidable  squadron  of  50  galleys  was 
destined  to  convoy  the  fleet,  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  forces. 

But  all  the  crusaders  were  not  equally  true  to 
their  faith :  many  whose  ardour  had  cooled  shame- 
fully deserted  their  vows ;  others  had  taken  ship 
for  Palestine  in  Flanders,  at  Marseilles,  and  at 
other  Mediterranean  ports;  and  when  the  army 
had  mustered  at  Venice,  their  numbers  fell  very 
short  of  expectation,  and  they  were  utterly  unable 
to  defray  the  stipulated  cost  of  the  enterprise. 
Though  their  noble  leaders  made  a  generous  sacri- 
fice of  their  valuables,  above  30,000  marks  were 
yet  wanted  to  complete  the  full  payment,  and  the 
republic,  with  true  mercantile  caution,  refused  to 
permit  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  imtil  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency  should  have  been  lodged  in  their 
treasury.      The  timid  and  the  lukewarm  already 


I'ejoiced  that  the  crusade  must  be  abandoned, 
when  Dandalo  suggested  an  equivalent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  debt,  by  the  condition  that  pay- 
ment should  be  deferred  if  the  barons  would  assist 
the  republic  in  reducing  the  city  of  Zara,  which 
had  again  revolted,  before  they  pursued  the  ulte- 
rior objects  of  their  voyage. 

The  citizens  of  Zara  had  committed  themselves 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  the 
pope  forbade  the  crusaders  to  attack  the  Christian 
subjects  of  a  monarch  who  had  himself  assumed 
the  cross.  But  the  desire  of  honourably  discharg- 
ing their  obligations  prevailed  with  the  French 
barons  over  the  fear  of  papal  displeasure,  and, 
after  some  scruples,  the  army  embarked  for  Zara. 
(a.d.  1202.)  The  aged  doge  having  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  republic  to  take  the  cross  and 
lead  the  fleet,  many  of  the  citizens  followed  his 
example  in  ranging  themselves  under  the  sacred 
banner,  and  the  veteran  hero  sailed  with  the  expe- 
dition of  nearly  five  hundred  vessels,  the  most 
magnificent  armament,  perhaps,  which  had  ever 
covered  the  bosom  of  the  Adriatic.  Though  Zara 
was  deemed  in  that  age  one  of  the  strongest  cities 
in  the  world,  the  inhabitants  were  terrified  or  com- 
pelled into  a  surrender  after  a  siege  of  only  five 
days:  their  lives  were  spared,  but  their  houses 
were  pillaged,  and  their  defences  razed  to  the 
ground. 

After  this  conquest  it  was  determined,  as  the 
season  was  far  advanced,  that  the  army  should 
winter  at  Zara,  and  pursue  the  objects  of  their 
sacred  expedition  in  the  following  spring.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  repose,  which  was  not  undis- 
turbed by  broils  between  the  French  soldiers  and 
the  Venetian  mariners,  that  an  entirely  new  desti- 
nation was  given  to  the  armament.  In  one  of  those 
revolutions  so  frequent  and  natural  in  the  palaces 
of  despots,  Isaac  Angelus,  emperor  of  the  East, 
himself  an  usurper,  was  deprived  at  once  of  his 
diadem  and  eyes,  and  consigned  to  a  prison  by  his 
own  brother  Alexius.  The  youthful  son  of  Isaac, 
named  also  Alexius,  was  spared  from  the  same 
fate  to  wait  on  the  person  of  his  uncle,  but  he 
found  means  to  escape  from  his  tyranny.  He 
arrived  in  Italy  while  the  crusaders  were  assem- 
bling at  Venice,  and  their  powerful  aiTay  inspired 
him  with  the  hope  of  recovering  his  father's  throne 
by  their  aid.  (a.d.  1203.)  At  Zara  he  renewed  in 
person  the  offei's,  which  he  had  already  made  by 
his  ambassadors  at  Venice,  to  induce  the  confede- 
rates to  direct  their  arms  against  the  usurpation  of 
his  uncle.  He  tempted  both  their  avarice  and 
their  religious  zeal  by  the  promise  that  their  suc- 
cess should  be  rewarded  by  a  payment  of  200,000 
marks,  the  subjection  of  the  Greek  church  to  the 
papal  authority,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  forces 
of  the  eastern  empire  in  the  deliverance  of  Pales- 
tine. Most  of  the  French  barons  were  influenced 
by  these  magnificent  proposals,  but  a  division  was 
produced  among  the  crusaders  by  the  interference 
of  the  pope.  The  emperor  Alexius  had  ingratiated 
himself  into  his  favour,  and  Innocent,  trusting  that 
the  religious  allegiance  of  the  Greek  empire  to  the 
Roman  see  would  become  the  price  of  keeping  the 
usurper  on  the  throne,  took  him  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  prohibited  the  cinisaders  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication from  deferring  the  performance  of 
their  vows  for  any  other  object. 
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The  supei-htitious  French  already  reproached 
themselves  that  they  had  once  disobeyed  the  in- 
junctions of  the  pontiff  by  attacking  Zara ;  many 
of  the  most  eminent  barons  chose  rather  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  army  than  to  incur  the  guilt  of  a 
second  offence;  and  the  cause  of  young  Alexius 
would  have  been  hopeless  if  the  doge  and  the 
Venetians  had  been  equally  moved  by  the  dread 
of  spiritual  censures.  But  Venice,  though  pre- 
serving a  respectful  demeanour  towards  the  Holy 
See,  had  already  adopted  a  firm  and  enlightened 
policy  which  repelled  the  encroachments  of  papal 
tyranny.  Before  the  expedition  quitted  Venice, 
tiie  doge  had  refused  to  admit  the  control  of  the 
papal  legate  over  the  conduct  of  the  crusade ;  and 
the  reduction  of  Zara  was  an  earnest  how  lightly 
the  republic  would  regard  the  authority  of  inno- 
cent, whenever  it  should  be  opposed  to  her  pas- 
sions or  interests.  Against  the  Greek  empire  she 
had  more  than  one  cause  of  animosity  ;  and  mo- 
tives of  vengeance  and  commercial  ambition  were 
mingled  in  the  ostensible  design  of  succouring  the 
youthful  and  unfortunate  Alexius. 

When,  in  the  decay  of  all  national  energy,  the 
slothful  Greeks  had  abandoned  even  the  commerce 
of  their  own  dominions  to  foreigners,  the  Venetians 
had  formed  advantageous  establishments  for  trade 
in  the  capital  and  provinces  of  the  eastern  empire, 
and  in  return  for  the  favours  which  they  enjoyed, 
had  long  afforded  the  assistance  of  their  fleets  to 
the  emperors.  But  during  the  last  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  these  friendly  relations  had  been 
frequently  interrupted.  The  enterprising  republi- 
cans betrayed  their  arrogance  and  contempt  to- 
wards the  degenerate  and  feeble  Greeks;  their 
insolence  provoked  hatred  and  injury,  and  every 
vicissitude  of  revolution  or  popular  tumult  in  the 
eastern  empire  was  the  signal  for  the  plunder  and 
mal-treatment  of  the  Venetian  merchants,  either 
by  the  systematic  exactions  of  the  imperial  officers, 
or  the  irregular  violence  of  the  cowardly  populace. 
The  arms  of  the  republic  or  the  dread  of  her  ven- 
geance generally,  indeed,  obtained  subsequent  in- 
demnification for  the  losses  of  her  citizens;  but 
repeated  broils  cherished  mutual  antipathy,  and 
when  the  Pisans  availed  themselves  of  the  dislike 
of  the  Greeks  towards  their  rivals  to  supplant  them 
in  their  commercial  relations  with  the  empire,  the 
exasperation  of  the  Venetians  reached  its  height. 
By  assisting  young  Alexius,  their  republic  would 
avenge  its  wrongs,  and  regain  its  commercial  ad- 
vantages in  the  East. 

The  politic  Dandalo  was  not  slow  to  discern  the 
favourable  prospect  which  opened  to  his  country  : 
his  patriotic  ambition  was  not  shackled  by  any 
superstitious  veneration  for  the  papal  authority, 
and  his  talents  were  successfully  exerted  in  over- 
coming the  religious  scruples  of  the  French  barons. 
Though  the  army  was  weakened  by  many  deser- 
tions, the  host  of  the  crusaders  finally  resolved, 
notwithstanding  the  fulminations  of  Innocent,  to 
undertake  an  expedition  which,  besides  holding  out 
such  splendid  invitations  to  their  cupidity,  might 
plausibly  be  represented  as  an  advantageous  pre- 
paration for  the  subsequent  deliverance  of  Pales- 
tine. The  recovery  of  JerusJilem  would  be  pro- 
moted by  their  possession  of  Constantinople  ;  and 
the  doge  exultingly  steered  the  armament  against 
the  seat  of  the  eastern  empire. 


I  have  declined  the  arduous  and  unnecessary 
task  of  describing  the  first  siege  of  the  Grecian 
capital  by  the  crusaders ;  the  revolution  which 
restored  the  captive  emperor  Isaac  to  his  throne, 
and  associated  young  Alexius  in  the  imperial  pur- 
ple ;  the  hatred  of  their  conquered  subjects  ;  the 
deposition  and  death  of  the  father  and  son  ;  the 
vengeance  of  the  Latins  against  the  new  usurper 
and  the  contemptible  nation ;  the  second  siege  and 
capture  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  1204) ;  and  the 
disgraceful  fall  of  the  once  mighty  empire  of  the 
East  befox'e  a  few  thousand  French  warriors  and 
Venetian  seamen.  In  the  brief  course  of  a  year 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  enterprises  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare  had  been  fearlessly  achieved,  and 
no  other  labour  remained  to  the  victors  than  to 
share  their  enormous  accumulation  of  booty  *,  to 
elect  from  their  ranks  a  new  head  to  the  empire, 
and  to  determine  the  partition  of  their  conquests. 
The  solemn  choice  of  the  confederates  bestowed 
the  diadem  of  the  East  on  Baldwin  count  of  Flan- 
ders; but  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  capital  and 
empire  was  allotted  to  the  support  of  his  dignity 
and  power,  and  the  remainder  was  equally  divided 
between  the  French  barons  and  the  Venetian  re- 
public. 

The  talents  and  heroism  of  the  venerable  Dan- 
dalo had  won  for  the  doges  of  Venice  the  splendid 
and  accurate  title  of  Dukes  of  three-eighths  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  he  died  at  Constantinople  almost 
immediately  after  the  Latin  conquest,  full  of  years 
and  glory ;  and  bequeathed  to  the  republic  the 
difficult  office  of  governing  a  greater  extent  of 
dominion  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  single  city.  All  the  islands  of  the  Ionian,  and 
most  of  those  in  the  ^gean  seas,  great  part  of  the 
shores  of  continental  Greece,  many  of  the  ports  in 
the  Propontis,  or  sea  of  Marmora,  the  city  of 
Adrianople,  and  one-fourth  of  the  eastern  capital 
itself  were  all  embraced  in  her  allotment,  and  the 
large  and  valuable  island  of  Candia  was  added  to 
her  possessions  by  purchase  from  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat  to  whom  it  had  been  assigned.  But 
the  prudence  of  her  senate  awakened  Venice  to  a 
just  sense  of  her  own  want  of  intrinsic  strength  to 
preserve  these  immense  dependencies ;  and  it  was 
wisely  resolved  to  retain  only  under  the  public 
government  of  the  state  the  colony  at  Constanti- 
nople, with  the  island  of  Candia  and  those  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  The  subjects  of  the  republic  were  not 
required  to  imitate  the  forbearance  of  the  senate, 
and  many  of  the  great  Venetian  families  were 
encouraged,  or  at  least  permitted,  to  found  prin- 
cipalities among  the  ruins  of  the  eastern  empire, 
with  a  reservation  of  feudal  allegiance  to  their 
country.  In  this  manner  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  iEgean  Archipelago  were  granted  in  fief  to  ten 
noble  houses  of  Venice,  and  continued  for  several 
centuries  subject  to  their  insular  princes. 

•  One  fragment  of  that  booty  yet  remains— the  four  bronze 
horses  now  in  St.  Mark's-square  at  Venice.  They  are  of 
Greek  workmanship,  but  not  of  a  very  pure  age  of  art. 
Their  interest  principally  lies  in  their  historic  associations. 
They  have  adorned  the  triumphs  of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower 
empire,  of  Venice  (when  Venice  was  free),  of  the  French, 
and  now  (since  Venice  is  a  Scythian  province)  they  denote 
the  victory  of  the  Austrian.  Their  tale  may  yet  be  incom- 
plete, for  the  arts  of  peace  have  been  doomed  to  follow  in 
the  train  of  war,  and  to  mark  the  epochs  of  empires. 
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From  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  to 
the  close  of  the  period  to  which  the  present  chap- 
ter is  devoted,  the  affairs  of  Venice  continued  to 
be  almost  entirely  separated  from  those  of  Italy  in 
general.  Her  attention  was  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  care  of  a  vast  commerce,  the  anxious  charge 
of  foreign  and  disaffected  subjects,  the  support  of 
the  Latin  empire  of  the  East,  and  the  prosecution 
of  sanguinary  maritime  warfare  with  the  republic 
of  Genoa.  Some  notice  is  demanded  for  all  these 
subjects,  but  none  of  them  need  detain  us  long. 
By  far  the  most  solid  advantage  which  accrued  to 
the  republic  from  the  expedition  of  Dandalo  was 
the  immense  extension  of  her  commerce.  From 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxine,  a  continued  chain  of 
sea-ports  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Latin 
nobles,  who  were  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  and 
interest  to  her  citizens.  Her  fleets  were  the  com- 
mon carriers  for  their  commercial  wants,  and  Con- 
stantinople itself  her  great  depot  for  the  trade  of 
eastern  Europe.  The  activity  of  her  merchants 
was  equal  to  the  measure  of  the  advantages  which 
they  enjoyed,  and  her  wealth  and  splendour  were 
now  honourably  perfected  by  their  industrious  en- 
terprise. In  another  direction  the  island  of  Candia 
was  the  arm  which  connected  their  trade  with  the 
shores  of  Egypt  and  SjTia ;  but  that  desirable  pos- 
session was  endangered  during  the  whole  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  frequent  revolts. 

When  the  senate  resolved  to  establish  their  go- 
vernment over  Candia  and  the  Ionian  islands,  a 
strong  squadron  of  galleys  easily  reduced  them  to 
subjection  ;  garrisons  were  placed   in   their  for- 
tresses, and  it  became  the  policy  of  the  state  to 
colonize  their  shores  with  Venetian  citizens.     But 
the  numerous  population  of  Candia  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  all  the  resources 
of  Venice  were  long  demanded  to  crush  their  fre- 
quent and  alarming  insurrections.     We  may  sus- 
pect that  the  disaffection  of  the  Candiotes  had  too 
often  its  origin  and  excuse  in  the  oppression   of 
Venetian  governors  ;   for  we  find  that  the  same 
spirit  of  revolt  prevailed  in  the  Dalmatian  main- 
time   possessions  of  Venice,  and  that  the  odious 
sway  of  the  rejjublic  was  only  maintained  in  her 
numerous  dependencies  by  the  vigour  of  her  arms. 
After  the  first  moment  of  conquest  and  terror, 
the  weakness  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople 
was  palpably  betrayed  to  the  numerous  Greeks. 
Unwarlike  and  cowardly  as  they  were,  the  shame 
of  submission  to  the  detested  Latins  was  animated 
into   resistance   when,  by   the   dispersion   of   the 
French   barons   over  the  provinces,  their  scanty 
force  was  lost  among  the  native  population.     A 
spark    of    hope    and    independence    was    kindled 
among  a  nation   of  slaves  by  the  weakness  and 
divisions  of  their  conquerors;  and  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  sevei'al 
small   states   were   saved   and    formed  from   the 
wrecks  of  the  empire  by  Grecian  leaders,  whose 
personal  qualities  gave  a  better  title  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  countrymen  than  hereditary  preten- 
sions.    One  of  these  states  was  established  at  Nice 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  attracted 
from  the  opposite  shores  all  the  better  spirits  of 
Constantinople  and  the  European  provinces,  whose 
patriotism  or  religious  zeal  spumed  the  yoke  of 
the   stranger,  and  the   supremacy  of   the    Latin 
church.  The  Greeks  were  gradually  nerved  by  ad- 


versity, their  new  empire  silently  grew  in  strength 
and  extent,  and  re-crossing  the  Bosphorus,  they 
successively  wrested  from  the  Latins  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  Europe. 

The  power  of  the  handful  of  warriors  who  had 
seized  the  eastern  empire,  could  never  be  adequate 
to  its  preservation.  Their  prayers  for  assistance 
from  western  Europe  were  met  with  coldness  and 
neglect;  they  were  disunited  among  themselves; 
and  the  Latin  empire,  whose  sole  force  was  a  few 
turbulent  barons,  the  compeers  rather  than  the 
vassals  of  their  feeble  princes,  was  destitute  of  all 
foreign  aid,  except  such  as  Venice  could  spare 
from  her  own  more  immediate  necessities  and  in- 
terests. The  maritime  strength  of  the  great  colony, 
which  the  republic  had  established  in  her  quarter 
of  Constantinople,  was  long  the  chief  support  of 
the  Latin  throne,  and  the  fleets  of  the  parent  state 
were  sometimes  added  to  the  force  of  the  colonists. 
But  the  occasional  efforts  of  the  republic  could  not 
prevent  the  extinction  of  a  power  which  the  reviv- 
ing energies  of  the  Greeks  had  limited  to  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  During  the  absence  of 
the  small  Latin  force  with  the  Venetian  fleet  on 
an  imprudent  expedition,  the  capital  was  surprised; 
Baldwin  II.,  the  poor  phantom  of  imperial  dignity, 
sought  refuge  with  the  descendants  of  the  Latins 
in  the  returning  galleys  of  the  republic,  and  Michael 
Palaeologus,  the  sovereign  of  Nice,  restored  the 
eastern  empire  of  the  Greeks,  fifty-seven  years 
after  its  overthrow  by  the  crusaders,  (a.d.  1261.) 

The  consequences  of  this  great  revolution  were 
not  so  disastrous  to  the  trade  of  Venice,  or  to  her 
colony  at  Constantinople,  as  might  have  been  ap- 
prehended from  the  intimate  connexion  of  the 
republic  with  the  Latin  empire,  and  her  long 
career  of  injurious  hostility  towards  the  Greeks. 
The  Venetian  magistrates,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  their  countrjTnen,  had  fled  with  Baldwin,  but 
many  others  had  remained  in  the  city  ;  and  though 
Palaeologus  prosecuted  the  war  against  their  re- 
public, and  dispossessed  the  Venetian  feudatories 
of  some  islands  in  the  iEgean,  he  prudently  ab- 
stained from  depriving  his  capital  of  the  industry 
ot  the  Italians.  Though  the  Genoese  had  been  his 
allies,  and  the  Venetians  his  bitterest  enemies,  he 
extended  an  impartial  protection  to  the  merchants 
of  the  two  states  and  of  Pisa.  A  separate  quarter 
was  allotted  in  Constantinople  to  each  of  these 
three  maritime  people :  they  were  permitted  to 
govern  themselves  by  their  own  magistrates,  and 
three  little  Italian  republics  were  embraced  within 
the  walls  of  the  eastern  capital. 

The  furious  naval  wars,  which  broke  out  in  the 
thirteenth  century  between  Genoa  and  Venice,  give 
a  connexion  to  the  affairs  of  the  two  states,  and 
may  introduce  a  brief  notice  in  this  place  of  the 
prominent  circumstances  in  the  Genoese  fortunes 
during  the  period  before  us.  From  the  peace  of 
Constance  to  the  extinction  of  the  Swabian  family, 
the  condition  of  the  third  maritime  republic,  Pisa, 
unlike  that  of  the  other  two,  was  closely  interwoven 
with  the  common  politics  of  Italy,  and  presents  no 
fact  for  observation  which  we  have  not  already  thrown 
into  the  general  stream  of  Italian  history.  We 
have  remarked,  that,  in  the  wars  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  Pisa  espoused  the  cause  of  the  church  ; 
but  her  attachment  was  transferred,  and  her  fide- 
lity secured  to  the  empire,  by  the  confirmation  of 
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regalian  rights  aud  the  sovereignty  over  an  exten- 
sive territory,  which  the  empei'or  Henry  VI.  be- 
stowed upon  her  (a.d.  1192);  and,  ever  after  her  al- 
liance with  that  monarch,  she  continued,  by  un- 
changeable inclination  and  principle,  Ghibelin.  The 
queen  of  that  part  in  Tuscany,  her  affection  never 
swerved  from  the  house  of  Swabia.  We  have  seen 
her  squadrons  guarding  the  seas  for  Frederic  II. 
and  for  Manfred,  and  her  armies  upholding  the  Ghi- 
belin name  in  her  province  ;  and  her  exhortations 
aud  aid  inspired  and  attended  the  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion of  Conradin.  Still  the  rival  and  perpetual  foe 
of  Genoa,  she  fox'got  her  commercial  jealousy  of  the 
Venetians  in  this  more  inveterate  hostility,  and 
flourishing  in  undiminished  prosperity,  sided  with 
the  latter  people  against  a  common  enemy. 

The  long  domestic  tranquillity  which  had  reigned 
at  Genoa,  with  only  one  intemiption,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thix'teenth  century,  was  then  destroyed 
by  the  ambition  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  hostility 
with  which  their  usurpations  were  naturally  re- 
garded by  the  lower  people.  The  greater  part  of 
the  nobles,  enrolling  themselves  into  eight  associa- 
tions or  companies,  had  silently  acquired  such  an 
influence  in  the  state  that  they  were  at  length  suf- 
fered to  form  a  council,  by  a  deputation  of  one 
member  fi-om  each  body;  which,  under  the  nomi- 
nal supremacy  of  a  foreign  podestd,  arrogated  to 
itself  all  the  sovereign  powers,  and  filled  the  re- 
public with  magistrates  of  its  own  nomination  and 
exclusively  of  noble  birth.  Four  great  families, 
the  Doria,  the  Spinola,  the  Fieschi,  and  the  Gri- 
maldi,  were  conspicuous  in  an  oligarchy  that  was 
not  only  hateful  to  the  plebeians,  but  to  the  portion 
of  the  nobility  which  was  not  enrolled  in  the  eight 
companies.  The  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  people 
agitated  Genoa  with  the  usual  convulsions  of  Ita- 
lian faction,  and  were  near  producing  the  same  dis- 
astrous consequences  over  which  Lombardy  had 
for  centuries  to  mourn.  There  were  not  wanting 
men  among  the  nobility  to  forsake  the  cause  of 
their  order,  and  to  flatter  the  passions  of  the  de- 
mocracy, for  purposes  of  selfish  ambition.  Several 
of  these  noble  demagogues  placed  themselves,  at 
different  periods  in  the  thirteenth  century,  at  the 
head  of  the  populace  ;  and  one,  more  famous  than 
the  rest,  Guilelmo  Boccanegra,  reigned  for  five 
years  as  captain  of  the  people*,  until  his  undis- 
guised tyranny  alienated  the  citizens,  and  induced 
them  to  escape  from  more  alarming  evils  by  re- 
storing the  noble  government.  Yet  the  people 
were  still  restless  and  dissatisfied;  the  state  was 
harassed  by  continual  troubles;  and  the  general 
rights  of  all  orders  would  have  been  sacrificed  to 
an  individual,  if  the  republic  had  not  possessed 
two  fortunate  safe-guards  in  the  rivalry  of  her 
nobles,  and  in  the  more  generous  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence which  animated  her  commercial  citizens. 

These  internal  distractions  did  not  paralyze  the 
energies  of  Genoa  in  her  foi'eign  relations;  and  the 
vigour  of  the  republic  was  never  more  strikingly 
displayed  than  when  her  bosom  was  torn  by  fac- 
tion. At  the  period  of  the  Latin  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  aggrandizement  of  Venice  had  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  and  enterprise  of  the  Genoese, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  seize  on  a  share  of  the 
spoils  of  the  eastern  empire.     But  the  fleet  which 
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they  dispatched  for  this  purpose  against  the  isles  of 
the  ^gean,  was  encountered  and  completely  de- 
feated by  the  Venetian  admiral  Trevisani;  and  they 
were  compelled  to  desist  from  further  attempts. 
(a.d.  1205.) 

The  animosity  created  by  this  contest  rankled 
for  half  a  century,  before  the  two  republics  mea- 
sured their  strength  in  a  more  obstinate  and  pro- 
tracted struggle ;  and  the  petty  occasion  which 
was  at  last  the  signal  for  an  open  rupture,  betrayed 
the  depth  of  the  hatred  which  they  mutually  che- 
rished. In  the  city  of  Acre — one  of  the  few  places 
on  the  coasts  of  Palestine  which  the  Christians  still 
possessed — the  commercial  residents  of  Genoa  and 
Venice  quarrelled  about  the  possession  of  the  sin- 
gle church  which  was  allotted  to  them  in  common. 
(a.d.  1258.)  The  Genoese  excluded  their  rivals, 
fortified  the  building,  pillaged  the  magazines  of  the 
Venetians,  and  expelled  them  from  the  city.  The 
haughty  queen  of  the  Adriatic  immediately  equip- 
ped a  fleet  to  avenge  the  affront :  sailing  to  Acre, 
and  burning  the  vessels  of  their  rivals  in  that  har- 
bour, her  troops  landed,  took  the  disputed  church 
by  storm,  and  drove  the  Genoese  in  their  turn  from 
the  city. 

After  these  mutual  injuries  the  fleets  of  the  two 
republics  met  on  their  proper  element.  In  the 
first  encounter,  which  was  only  the  prelude  to 
more  dreadful  combats,  the  Venetians  were  victo- 
rious; the  two  states  armed  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summei-, 
they  had  each  dispatched  a  formidable  squadron 
to  the  Syrian  coast.  Off"  the  port  of  Tyre,  the 
Venetian  force  of  forty-nine  galleys  and  four  heavy 
ships,  under  Andrea  Zeno,  the  son  of  the  reigning 
doge,  discovered  the  Genoese  admiral,  Guilelmo 
Boccanegra,  with  four  large  ships  also  and  forty 
galleys ;  and  the  fleets,  after  passing  the  night  in 
observing  each  other,  engaged  with  fury  at  sun-rise. 
The  Genoese  line  was  broken  at  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  their 
squadron  was  completely  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
twenty  galleys,  and  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thou- 
sand men.  The  houses  and  property  of  their  coun- 
trymen at  Tyre  were  immediately  destroyed,  and 
their  whole  colony  in  that  town  made  prisoners. 
But  Genoa  was  still  undismayed;  a  second  fleet  was 
equipped,  and  the  war  continued  with  increased 
obstinacy. 

Each  state  now  fortified  itself  by  a  foreign  alli- 
ance, (a.d.  1261.)  While  Venice  obtained  the  aid 
of  Pisa,  the  Genoese  allied  themselves,  notwith- 
standing the  prejudices  of  the  Latin  world  and  the 
excommunications  of  the  pope,  with  the  Greeks  ; 
acquired  possession  of  the  island  of  Scio  ;  and,  on 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  were  gratified  by 
Palseologus  with  the  destruction  of  the  palace  and 
exchange  of  the  Venetian  colony.  The  policy  of 
the  emperor,  however,  forbade  his  allies  from  the 
persecution  of  their  rivals  in  the  eastern  capital ; 
their  arrogance  and  numbers  even  excited  his  sus- 
picions; and,  removing  them  from  the  city,  he 
fixed  the  seat  of  the  Genoese  colony  in  the  suburb 
of  Galata,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  port.  A  truce 
between  the  emperor  and  Venice  shortly  left  the 
Genoese  to  encounter  the  Venetians  single  handed ; 
and  in  five  great  battles  the  flag  of  St,  Mark  still 
waved  triumphantly.  In  one  victory,  off"  Trapani 
on  the  Sicilian  coast,  which  was  marked  by  a  hor- 
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rible  carnage,  not  a  single  Genoese  vessel  escaped. 
Yet,  such  was  the  untameable  and  heroic  pride  of 
Genoa  that,  during  eleven  years  of  maritime  disas- 
ter, no  word  of  submission  or  peace  was  ever 
breathed  in  her  councils ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
intervention  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  needed 
the  assistance  of  both  republics  for  the  transport 
of  his  last  and  fatal  expedition  against  the  infidels, 
that — in  the  year  after  the  extinction  of  the  Swa- 
bian house — a  truce  was  effected  between  the  com- 
batants, (a.d.  1269.)  Not  a  single  advantage  rested 
with  either  party:  Venice  might  indeed  recount  her 
series  of  splendid  and  barren  victories,  but  the 
enormous  waste  of  blood  and  of  treasure  had  fallen 
equally  on  her  rival  and  herself*. 
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State  of  Italy  after  the  extinction  of  the  Swabian  family- 
Cruelty,  ambition,  and  power  of  Charles  of  Anjou— Ponti- 
ficate of  Gregory  X.— His  ineffectual  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  Italian  factions— Troubles  at  Genoa  and  in  other  quar- 
ters— Story  of  Imilda  de  Lambertazzi— Papal  jealousy  ex- 
cited by  Charles  of  Anjou— Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  emperor 
—  Nicholas  III.— His  policy— Cession  of  Romagna,  &c.,  to 
the  holy  see— Affairs  of  Sicily,  Giovanni  di  Procida— The 
Sicilian  Vespers— General  revolt  of  the  island  from  Charles 
of  Anjou— Naval  defeat  of  Charles— Peter  of  Aragon  king 
of  Sicily  also — Last  years,  humiliation,  and  death  of 
Charles — Affairs  of  Lombardy,  rise  of  the  Visconti — Tus- 
cany— Grandeur  of  Pisa — War  between  Pisa  and  Genoa — 
Battle  of  Meloria,  and  extinction  of  the  naval  power  of 
Pisa— Story  of  count  Ugolino— Affairs  of  Pisa  after  his 
death— Florence— Creation  of  the  priors  of  arts — Lawless 
spirit  of  the  nobles— Enactments  against  them,  ordinances 
of  justice,  &c.— Factions  of  the  Black  and  White  Guelfs— 
Fall  of  the  latter  party— Banishment  of  Dante. 

With  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  the 
great  divisions  of  Italian  faction  had  entirely  lost 
their  original  signification  and  ostensible  purposes. 
The  triumph  of  the  church  was  complete.  No 
enemy  remained  to  excite  the  fears  and  intrigues 
of  the  papacy ;  the  imperial  standard  no  longer 
floated  over  Italy,  the  imperial  dignity  itself  was 
for  many  years  suspended;  and  while  the  Guelf 
star  ruled  the  ascendant  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria, 
the  Ghibelin  name  was  almost  every  where  a  term 

•  For  the  annals  of  Venice  and  the  other  maritime  repub- 
lics, A.D.  1183-1269,  I  have  generally  followed  Muratori,  the 
fourth  book  of  Sandi,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of 
Dam.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  in  omitting  the 
particulars  of  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  the  seventieth  chapter  of  Gibbon's  De- 
cline and  Fall,  and  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Mills'  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades.  The  circumstances  are  described  by 
the  former  writer  with  unparalleled  force  and  splendour,  and 
by  the  latter  with  truth,  taste,  and  chastened  beauty. 


of  proscription.  Yet  these  war  cries  of  faction,  so 
far  from  being  hushed  by  the  decision  of  the  con- 
test, were  only  repeated  with  deeper  execrations. 
The  relentless  spirit  of  hatred  which  had  been 
cherished  for  successive  generations,  was  inherent 
in  the  national  character  j  a  senseless  word,  or  an 
accidental  emblem,  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  most  odious  passions  ;  and  with- 
out one  honourable  motive  or  intelligible  design, 
the  best  feelings  and  energies  of  an  ardent  and  in- 
tellectual people  were  extinguished  and  consumed 
in  struggles  which  could  terminate  only  in  degrada- 
tion and  weakness. 

From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
unhappy  divisions  of  faction  which  raged  without 
principle  or  object,  had  the  effect  of  depriving 
Italian  history  of  all  general  and  determinate  con- 
nexion. For  above  two  hundred  years,  we  shall 
be  at  a  loss  to  discover  among  the  numerous  states 
of  Italy  any  moment  of  common  action  and  union, 
on  which  it  is  possible  to  rest  as  an  epoch  in  her 
annals :  we  are  thrown  on  a  wide  and  tempestuous 
sea  of  endless  revolution,  and  bloodshed,  and  crime; 
and  yet  these  are  not  the  storms  of  barbarism.  The 
refulgence  of  intellectual  light,  the  revival  of  poetry 
and  literature,  the  dawn  and  noonday  of  immortal 
art,  play  over  the  troubled  scene  in  strange  con- 
trast with  its  gloomy  horrors ;  with  the  atrocities 
of  implacable  factions,  the  din  of  unceasing  wars, 
the  appalling  silence  of  domestic  tragedy. 

In  the  absence  of  any  natural  division  which  I 
can  give  to  this  long  period,  I  shall  conduct  the 
present  chapter  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  general  features  which  it  will  pre- 
sent are  the  fortunes  of  southern  Italy  as  influ- 
enced by  the  Angevin  dynasty  of  Naples,  the  re- 
moval of  the  papacy  to  Avignon,  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  republics  of  Lombardy  into  hereditary 
prhicipalities,  the  decline  of  Pisa,  the  grandeur  of 
Florence,  the  rivalry  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and 
the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  both  those  great 
maritime  commonwealths. 

By  the  defeat  of  Conradin,  Charles  of  Anjou 
appeared  to  have  consummated  his  power  over  his 
new  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies.  No  rival  seemed  left 
to  dispute  its  possession ;  for  though  a  surviving 
daughter  of  Manfred,  Constance,  was  married  to 
the  king  of  Aragon,  the  pretensions  *  which  she 
might  convey  to  her  husband,  a  sovereign  of  small 
power,  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  were  little  cal- 
culated to  raise  apprehension.  Not  contented  with 
the  judicial  murder  of  Conradin — an  act  which  ex- 
cited at  the  time,  as  it  has  done  through  subsequent 
ages,  general  and  unqualified  abhorrence — Charles 
satiated  his  cruelty  upon  the  miserable  adherents 
of  the  young  prince.  On  the  same  scaffold  on 
which  he  had  died,  Frederic  duke  of  Austria,  and 
several  Ghibelin  chiefs,  were  successively  led  to 
execution ;  the  revolted  barons  of  Calabria,  and  all 


•  The  glove  which  Conradin  had  thrown  from  his  scaffold, 
was  said  to  have  been  carried  to  Peter  of  Aragon ;  and  that 
monarch  and  his  descendants  were  not  unwilling  to  encou- 
rage the  belief,  that  the  royal  victim  had  designed  the 
gauntlet  of  vengeance  for  the  husband  of  Constance,  as  the 
inheritor  of  the  Swabian  rights.  But  if  this  touching  and 
romantic  incident  really  occurred,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  glove  was  intended  only  as  a  relic  to  animate  the  na- 
tional revenge. 
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the  Sicilian  nobles  of  the  same  party,  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  on  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection  in  that  island,  shared  a  similar  fate. 
The  vengeance  of  the  conquerors  descended  to 
meaner  victims  ;  and  besides  the  massacre  of  whole 
troops  of  Ghibelins  at  Rome  and  other  places  on 
the  continent,  the  Sicilians  were  mercilessly  but- 
chered wherever  they  were  found  in  arms.  The 
desire  of  vengeance  with  which  these  cruelties 
might  inspire  the  islanders,  was  sharpened  by  the 
continued  exactions  and  insults  of  the  French.  A 
deep  and  silent  hatred  of  their  foreign  oppressors 
filled  all  ranks  of  the  Sicilians,  and  slowly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  horrible  explosion  which 
followed. 

For  many  years,  however,  no  reverse  shaded  the 
criminal  excesses  of  the  new  king  of  the  Sicilies ; 
his  power,  on  the  contrary,  was  continually  increas- 
ing, and  he  confidently  aspired  to  the  same  autho- 
rity over  all  Italy  which  the  emperors  had  formerly 
enjoyed.  Florence  and  her  Guelfs  had  bestowed 
on  him  a  nominal  signiory,  and  a  more  substantial 
advantage  was  gained  by  the  fall  of  the  marquis 
Pelavicino,  the  chief  of  the  Ghibelins  of  Lombardy, 
who  was  again  expelled  from  all  the  cities  which 
he  had  governed,  to  die  in  exile.  The  pope  had 
already  invested  Charles  with  the  olfice  of  papal 
vicar-general  in  Tuscany ;  and  this  new  title,  by 
which  Clement  IV.  pretended  to  constitute  him 
imperial  lieutenant  diuing  the  interregnum  of  the 
empire,  gave  him  the  supremacy  over  the  Guelf 
party  in  that  province.  Almost  all  Lombardy  was 
now  under  Guelf  authority ;  and  in  a  diet  of  that 
party,  many  of  the  cities  chose  the  king  of  the 
Sicilies  for  their  signor,  while  others  more  pru- 
dently declared  that  they  would  have  him  for  a 
friend,  not  a  master,  (a.d.  1269.)  He  would  pro- 
bably not  have  contented  himself  with  this  rela- 
tion, if  his  views  had  been  confined  to  Italy.  But 
he  had  designs  upon  the  Greek  empire ;  and  he 
was,  besides,  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  ambition 
in  Italy,  by  the  influence  which  his  brother  Louis 
IX.  possessed  over  him.  He  was  persuaded  by  that 
pious  monarch  to  accompany  him  to  Africa,  in  his 
last  crusade ;  and  his  ability  lightened  the  disas- 
trous issue  of  the  expedition,  (a.d.  1270.) 

Pope  Clement  IV.  had  survived  the  execution  of 
Conradin  only  a  month ;  and  the  cardinals,  after 
his  death,  suffered  nearly  three  years  to  elapse 
before  they  gave  another  head  to  the  church.  At 
length,  after  the  return  of  Charles  of  Anjou  from 
Africa,  their  choice  fell  upon  an  ecclesiastic  who 
held  the  simple  station  of  archdeacon  in  Palestine. 
A  long  residence  in  that  distant  country  had  sepa- 
rated the  new  pontiff",  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  X.,  from  the  factious  politics  of  the  Italian 
church,  and  engrossed  his  mind  with  the  sole  pro- 
ject of  delivering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels. 
Attaching  little  importance  to  the  quarrel  between 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  which  was  now  left 
without  a  reasonable  motive,  he  earnestly  em- 
ployed himself,  on  his  appearance  in  Italy  in  the 
year  after  his  election,  in  labouring  to  compose  the 
deep-seated  animosities  of  those  parties,  and  to 
unite  the  powers  of  Europe  in  a  general  crusade. 
His  policy  produced  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
pope  acting  with  sincerity  as  the  common  father  of 
Christendom.  But  his  impartial  design  of  restoring 
tranquillity  to  Italy,  was  frustrated  by  the  usual 


passions  of  faction,  and  by  the  selfish  ambition  of 
the  Angevin  king. 

Gregory  began  the  work  of  pacification  in  Tus- 
cany, where  he  found  the  Ghibelins  in  subjection  or 
exile.  Sienna  had  been  forced  by  Florence  to  give 
the  helm  to  the  Guelfs,  and  to  expel  their  adver- 
saries ;  even  Pisa  had  been  compelled  to  receive 
back  her  Guelf  exiles,  after  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign against  Charles  of  Anjou;  and  the  persecuted 
Ghibelins  of  other  cities,  and  of  Florence  especially, 
burned  with  exasperation  against  their  oppressors. 
Attended  by  Charles,  Gregory  held  ,a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Florentine  people  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arno  ;  and  summoning  before  him  the  principal 
men  of  both  parties,  commanded  the  restoration  of 
the  Ghibelins  to  their  homes  and  property,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  domestic  peace  both  at  Florence 
and  in  the  other  Tuscan  cities.  His  authority  was 
respectfully  acknowledged ;  the  Ghibelins  returned 
among  their  fellow-citizens,  and  Gregory  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  first  who  should  disturb  the  public  happiness. 
But  Charles  of  Anjou  was  influenced  by  far  other 
feelings  than  the  venerable  pontiff".  He  considered 
such  a  pacification  fatal  to  his  ambitious  views ; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  Ghibelins  of 
Florence  undei'stand,  that  his  partizans  had  orders 
to  put  them  all  to  death,  if  they  did  not  immedi- 
ately quit  the  city.  The  character  of  the  tyrant 
gave  full  weight  to  his  menace.  The  Ghibelins 
hastily  withdrew,  after  communicating  their  danger 
to  the  pope;  and  the  indignation  of  Gregory  against 
Charles  and  the  Florentine  Guelfs,  was  vented  in  a 
sentence  of  interdict  which  he  thundered  over  the 
city  *. 

While  the  Ghibelins  were  thus  persecuted  in 
Tuscany,  the  opposite  party  shared  a  similar  fate 
at  Genoa;  and  the  influence  of  Gregory  was  equally 
unavailing  to  pacify  the  factions  in  that  city.  Two 
of  the  four  great  families,  the  Spinola  and  Doria, 
gaining  the  favour  of  the  people  by  their  promotion 
of  some  democratical  changes  in  the  constitution, 
raised  themselves  to  the  government  of  the  re- 
public, and  drove  their  rivals,  the  Grimaldi  and 
Fiesclii,  into  banishment.  Charles  of  Anjou  had 
plundered  some  Genoese  merchants ;  and  this  was 
sufficient  both  to  induce  the  successful  party  to 
unite  their  republic  with  the  Ghibelin  cause,  and 
to  force  the  exiles  into  the  arms  of  the  Guelfs. 
(a.d.  1273.)  As  usual,  a  furious  war  was  the  con- 
sequence ;  but  it  produced  no  great  event :  and 
though  Charles  directed  the  whole  Guelf  power  of 
Tuscany  against  the  Genoese,  while  an  army  of  his 
Proven9als  invaded  Liguria  from  the  western  fron- 
tier, the  republicans  defended  their  territory  with 
courage  and  success.  This  was  for  some  years  al- 
most the  only  occasion  on  which  fortune  attended 
the  Ghibelin  standard. 

It  need  scarcely  be  told,  that  the  same  spirit  of 
discord  which  thwarted  the  peaceful  exhortations 
of  Gregory  in  Tuscany  and  Liguria,  prevailed  in 

*  In  journeying  through  Tuscany  afterwards,  Gregory  was 
prevented,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Arno,  from  using  its 
fords,  and  obliged  to  cross  the  river  by  the  bridge  of  Flo- 
rence. "It  not  being  decent,"  says  Pignotti,  "for  a  pope 
to  pass  through  a  city  under  interdict,"  the  simple  saint 
restored  his  benediction  to  Florence  while  he  travelled 
through  it,  and  excommunicated  it  again  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  the  gates. 
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other  provinces;  and  the  reader  may  be  spared 
the  fatigue  of  numerous  transitions  through  the 
more  obscure  and  less  important  vicissitudes  of 
this  stormy  period.  Yet  one  tragedy,  which  in  its 
consequences  deluged  the  principal  city  of  Romagna 
with  blood,  will  not  be  perused  without  interest. 
The  noble  families  of  the  Gieremei  and  Lamber- 
tazzi  of  Bologna,  the  chiefs  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghi- 
belin  factions  of  their  city,  had  long  been  opposed 
in  deadly  animosity,  when  Bonifazio  Gieremei  and 
Imilda,  the  daughter  of  Orlando  de'  Lambertazzi, 
forgot  the  enmity  of  their  houses  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  mutual  and  ardent  passion.  In  one  of  their 
secret  interviews  in  the  palace  of  the  Lambertazzi, 
the  lovers  were  betrayed  to  the  brothei*s  of  Imilda; 
she  fled  at  their  approach,  but  they  rushed  upon 
Bonifazio,  immediately  dispatched  him  with  their 
poisoned  daggei*s,  and  dragged  his  body  to  a  de- 
serted court.  The  unhappy  girl,  returning  to  the 
chamber,  discovered  his  cruel  fate  by  the  stains  of 
blood,  and  traced  the  corpse  to  the  spot  where  it 
had  been  thrown.  It  was  yet  warm,  and  with 
mingled  agony  and  hope  she  endeavoured  to  suck 
the  venom  from  its  wounds.  But  she  only  imbibed 
the  poison  into  her  own  veins ;  and  the  ill-fated 
pair  were  found  stretched  lifeless  together.  This 
sad  catastrophe  inflamed  the  hatred  of  the  two 
houses  to  desperation  ;  their  respective  factions  in 
the  city  espoused  their  quarrel ;  they  flew  to  arms; 
and  for  forty  days  the  streets  and  palaces  of  Bo- 
logna were  the  scenes  of  a  general  and  furious 
contest,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Guelfs. 
The  Lambertazzi  and  all  their  Ghibelin  associates 
were  driven  fx'om  the  city;  their  houses  were  razed, 
and  twelve  thousand  citizens  were  involved  in  a 
common  sentence  of  banishment.  But  the  exiles, 
retiring  to  the  smaller  towns  of  Romagna,  were 
still  formidable  by  their  numbers ;  and  off"ering  a 
rallying  point  to  almost  all  the  Ghibelins  of  Italy, 
were  joined  by  so  great  a  force,  that,  concentrating 
under  count  Guide  di  Montefeltro,  they  twice  de- 
feated the  Guelfs,  and  filled  Bologna  with  conster- 
nation, (a.d.  1276.)  The  reigning  faction  in  that 
city  adopted  the  usual  resource  of  the  times :  they 
chose  rather  to  sacrifice  their  liberties  to  a  stranger 
than  to  submit  to  the  vengeance  of  their  fellow 
citizens ;  and  imploring  the  protection  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  they  accepted  from  his  hands  the  orders 
of  a  foreign  governor  and  the  protection  of  a  gar- 
rison. 

In  selecting  Charles  of  Anjou  for  their  cham- 
pion, the  popes  had  vested  him  with  powers  which 
now  threatened  the  independence  of  the  church 
itself  and  of  all  Italy.  In  whatever  quarter  Gre- 
gory X.  directed  his  exertions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  he  still  found  the  ambitious  policy 
of  the  Angevin  monarch  employed  in  counteract- 
ing his  labours,  and  in  keeping  alive  the  principles 
of  dissension.  This  conduct  of  Charles  was  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  irritation  and  jealousy  of  the 
pope,  and  it  was  probably  with  the  intention  of 
restraining  him  by  the  establishment  of  a  rival, 
that  Gregory  exhorted  the  German  electors  to 
give  an  efficient  head  to  the  empire,  which,  since 
the  death  of  Frederic  II.,  had  not  been  preserved 
from  a  state  of  absolute  interregnum  by  the  double 
nomination  of  feeble  pretenders.  The  electors,  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  pontiff",  bestowed  the  im- 
perial scepti'e  upon  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburg, 


the  founder  of  the  present  reigning  house  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  their  choice  was  immediately  approved 
by  the  pope,  after  receiving  a  promise  from  the 
new  emperor  to  respect  ecclesiastical  privileges,  to 
confirm  the  pretensions  of  the  holy  see  over  its 
temporal  domains,  and  to  leave  Charles  of  Anjou 
undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  the  Sicilies. 
(a.d.  1273.)  That  monarch,  therefore,  was  still 
protected  by  the  church,  but  the  revival  of  the 
imperial  authority  was  sufficiently  unfavourable  to 
his  schemes  of  universal  dominion  in  Italy.  The 
slender  power  of  Rodolph,  whose  family  have  sur- 
vived to  our  times  to  rivet  a  yoke  of  iron  on  the 
necks  of  the  Italians,  was,  however,  unequal  to  the 
a8serti(tn  of  the  same  supremacy  which  the  Swa- 
bian  dynasty  had  exercised  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
he  prudently  abstained  from  hazarding  his  limited 
resources  on  the  dangerous  theatre  of  Italian  po- 
litics. Yet  Gregory  had  succeeded  in  discovering 
an  expedient  for  holding  the  Angevin  king  in  awe ; 
and  he  was  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  the  plan 
nearest  his  heart,  by  engaging  the  emperor  Ru- 
dolph and  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe  in 
a  crusade  to  Palestine,  when  he  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  illness  which  terminated  his  life  at  the 
most  glorious  moment  of  his  pontificate,  (a.d.  1276.) 

After  the  death  of  Gregory  X.,  and  the  brief 
reigns  of  three  other  popes,  who  successively  closed 
their  mortal  career  within  the  space  of  twelve 
months,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  by  Nicho- 
las III.,  whose  pontificate  is  a  remarkable  era  in 
the  history  of  the  temporal  monarchy  of  the  holy 
see.  This  pontiff*,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Gre- 
gory X.,  though  with  less  disinterested  motives, 
displayed  all  the  arts  of  a  consummate  politician 
in  turning  the  hostile  pretensions  of  Rodolph  and 
of  Charles  into  engines  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  papacy.  The  continued  authority  to  which 
Charles  pretended  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  as 
vicar-general  provoked  the  complaints  of  Rodolph ; 
and  the  preparations  of  the  new  emperor  to  con- 
duct an  army  into  Italy  excited  the  fears  of  the 
king  of  the  Sicilies.  Nicholas  assumed  the  office 
of  mediator  between  them,  and  in  that  capacity 
obliged  Charles  to  cede  to  the  emperor  the  alarm- 
ing authority  which  he  had  usui'ped  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Naples.  But  while  he  enforced  this 
cession  of  power,  which  could  no  longer  be  dan- 
gerous when  in  the  hands  of  a  distant  sovereign, 
he  extorted  from  Rodolph,  as  the  price  of  his  inter- 
ference, the  absolute  renunciation  of  the  imperial 
rights  over  the  March  of  Ancona,  Romagna — the 
old  exarchate  of  Ravenna — and  all  other  fiefs 
which  the  charters  and  testaments  of  the  early 
emperors  and  of  the  countess  Matilda  had  ever 
bestowed  on  the  papacy,  (a.d.  1278.)  By  this  act 
the  states  of  the  church  acquired  the  same  extent 
in  central  Italy  which  they  possess  at  this  day  : 
but  the  papal  authority  was  limited  to  the  impo- 
sition of  the  same  oaths  of  supremacy  which  the 
independent  nobles  and  cities  of  this  great  terri- 
tory had  formerly  taken  to  the  empire.  The  popes, 
therefore,  for  two  centuries  longer  stood  only  in 
the  place  of  the  emperors,  and  their  general  so- 
vereignty did  not  interfere  with  internal  govern- 
ment. 

The  successful  policy  of  NichfiJas  III.  was  not 
confined  to  these  measures ;  and  his  efforts  to  re- 
concile the  contending  factions  at  Florence,  Siemui, 
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Bologna,  and  other  cities  of  Tuscany  and  Romagna, 
were  at  least  for  a  time  more  efficacious  than  those 
of  Gregory  X.  had  proved.  During  his  life  the 
power  of  Charles  of  Anjou  was  confined  to  his 
immediate  states  ;  but  the  death  of  the  great  pon- 
tiff destroyed  the  equilibrium,  (a.d.  1280.)  Charles 
hastening  to  Viterbo,  where  the  cardinals  had  as- 
sembled in  conclave,  succeeded  by  intimidation 
and  violence  in  seating  one  of  his  own  creatures, 
Martin  IV.,  on  the  papal  throne.  With  the  con- 
nivance of  this  pontiff,  the  tyrant,  by  fomenting 
the  troubles  of  Italy,  had  rapidly  recovered  his 
influence,  and  was  even  busily  preparing  for  the 
transmarine  expedition  which  he  meditated  against 
the  Greek  empire,  when  he  was  suddenly  awakened 
-from  dreams  of  eastern  conquest  by  a  terrific  re- 
volt, which  the  patriotic  vengeance,  the  indefatiga- 
ble activity,  and  the  deep-laid  machinations  of  one 
man  had  been  silently  maturing  in  his  own  domi- 
nions. 

Giovanni  di  Procida,  a  Neapolitan  noble,  the 
faithful  adherent  and  confidential  friend  of  Frede- 
ric II.  and  of  Manfred,  had  ranged  himself  in  the 
cause  of  his  country  or  party  under  the  standard 
of  Conradin,  and  escaped,  after  the  disastrous  fate 
of  that  prince,  to  the  court  of  Aragon ;  where  he 
was  received  by  Constance  and  her  husband  Peter, 
with  the  favour  which  his  loyalty  to  her  unfortu- 
nate house  might  justly  demand.  But  under  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  even  in  this  honourable  and 
wealthy  security,  he  could  neither  forget  the  tra- 
gical death  of  Manfred  and  of  Conradin,  nor  the 
wrongs  of  his  countrymen.  His  hatred  of  their 
foreign  oppressoi-s  was  redoubled,  and  his  hopes  of 
vengeance  stimulated,  by  the  intelligence  which 
he  constantly  received  from  the  Two  Sicilies  of  the 
relentless  and  wanton  tyranny  of  the  conquerors, 
and  the  smothered  indignation  of  the  people ;  and 
he  represented  to  the  Aragonese  king  the  favour- 
able occasion  which  was  before  him  for  the  asser- 
tion of  his  wife's  claim  to  the  throne  of  her  father, 
Manfred. 

The  ambition  of  Peter  was  tempted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  acquiring  the  crown  of  the  Sicilies;  but, 
though  his  possession  of  the  maritime  countries  of 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  favoured  the  equipment  of 
a  naval  armament,  the  resources  of  his  small  king- 
dom were  unequal  to  a  contest  with  so  powerful  a 
monarch  as  Charles  of  Anjou ;  he  was  destitute  of 
funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  foreign  expedition ; 
and  he  dreaded  to  incur  the  papal  displeasure  by 
attacking  the  great  feudatory  of  the  holy  see.  Pro- 
cida, whose  zeal  was  undaunted  by  obstacles  and 
dangers,  undertook  the  arduous  and  seemingly 
impracticable  office  of  surmounting  all  these  impe- 
diments. Converting  the  large  possessions  which 
he  enjoyed  by  the  bounty  of  Peter  and  Constance 
into  money  to  expend  in  their  service,  he  disguised 
himself  as  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  resolved  to  pass 
into  the  Sicilies  to  ascertain  by  personal  observa- 
tion the  temper  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  animate 
their  hatred  of  their  inhuman  masters.  In  this 
dangerous  mission,  he  found  the  numerous  and 
warlike  followers  of  Charles  too  firmly  seated  in 
the  provinces  of  the  continent  to  admit  the  hope 
of  successful  insurrection ;  but  in  Sicily  the  pros- 
pect was  more  encouraging,  (a.d.  1279.)  In  the 
cities  and  on  the  coasts,  the  French  governors  and 
licentious  soldiery  exercised  a  stem    oppression 


which  they  aggravated  by  every  species  of  outrage 
and  cruelty ;  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  occupy  the  interior  of  the  island,  into 
which  they  only  occasionally  penetrated  with  their 
extortions  and  insults.  The  native  barons  and 
peasantry  still,  therefore,  held  in  their  mountains 
the  remains  and  the  love  of  independence;  their 
courage  was  animated  by  the  eloquence  of  Procida, 
and  the  expectation  which  he  held  out  of  foreign 
assistance ;  and  so  deep  and  universal  was  the  ab- 
horrence with  which  the  French  had  inspired  all 
classes  of  the  islanders,  that  from  the  shores  to  the 
centre  of  Sicily,  a  wide-spreading  conspiracy  was 
organized  with  impenetrable  secrecy. 

From  the  future  scene  of  action,  the  unwearied 
Procida  was  borne  on  the  wings  of  patriotism  or 
vengeance  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  with 
intelligence  of  the  immense  prei)arations  which 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  making  in  the  Italian  ports 
for  the  invasion  of  the  eastern  empire.  He  im- 
pressed on  the  emperor,  Michael  Palaeologus,  the 
policy  of  diverting  the  arms  of  the  Angevin  king 
from  Greece,  by  exciting  rebellion  in  his  own 
states;  and  he  received  the  promise  of  a  large  sub- 
sidy to  provide  arms  for  the  Sicilians,  and  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  Aragonese  succours.  But  Palseo- 
logus,  who  had  reconc  led  the  Greek  empire  to  the 
holy  see,  insisted  that  the  consent  of  the  pope 
should  first  be  obtained  ;  and  Procida,  still  in  the 
garb  of  a  friar,  hastened  to  Rome  with  an  imperial 
ambassador.  Nicholas  TIL,  the  secret  enemy  of 
Charles,  gladly  listened  to  the  project;  and  the 
skilful  mover  of  these  complicated  intrigues  at  last 
returned  in  triumph  to  Spain,  with  a  papal  deed 
which  transferred  the  investiture  of  the  Sicilies  to 
queen  Constance.  But  he  had  scarcely  landed, 
when  the  sudden  death  of  Nicholas  threatened  the 
subversion  of  all  his  labours.  The  king  of  Aragon 
dreaded  the  hostility  of  the  new  pope  Martin  IV., 
the  creature  of  Charles  ;  he  wavered ;  and  Procida 
flew  to  Constantinople  again  to  expedite  the  sub- 
sidy which  might  confirm  his  resolution,  (a.d.  1281.) 
Palseologus  had  now  no  longer  any  terms  to  keep 
with  the  papacy.  Martin  IV.  had  already  excom- 
municated him  for  relapsing  into  the  Greek  heresy, 
and  converted  the  projected  expedition  of  Charles 
into  a  crusade  against  his  empire  ;  he  therefore 
cheerfully  entrusted  Procida  with  25,000  ounces  of 
gold  for  the  secret  diversion  of  the  storm.  The 
money  was  well  expended  for  his  purpose;  it  reno- 
vated the  confidence  of  Peter,  and  he  equipped  an 
Aragonese  fleet  and  army  of  10,000  men,  and 
sailed  to  the  African  coast  under  pretence  of  at- 
tacking the  Saracens,  there  to  await  the  course  of 
events,  while  Procida  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  and 
traversing  the  island  in  different  directions  and 
under  various  disguises,  ripened  the  execution  of 
his  plots.  Although  the  ramifications  of  the  con- 
spiracy had,  during  two  years,  embraced  the  oppo- 
site extremities  of  Europe,  the  secret  had  been 
preserved  with  universal  fidelity  ;  and  it  was  at 
last  an  accidental  outrage  which  provoked  its  ap- 
palling disclosure. 

On  Easter  Monday,  in  the  year  1282,  the  citi- 
zens of  Palermo  were  moving  in  procession  accord- 
ing to  an  annual  custom,  to  hear  the  vesper  service 
at  the  church  of  Montreal,  three  miles  from  their 
capital,  when  a  young  maiden  of  rank  and  beauty 
was  brutally  insulted  in  the  crowd  by  a  French 
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soldier.  The  wretch  was  mstantly  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  of  the  spectators,  and  pierced  with  his  own 
sword ;  the  Sicilians  had  been  disarmed  by  their 
tyrants,  but  the  moment  of  frightful  retribution 
had  arrived;  the  long  stifled  cry  of  vengeance  was 
raised  ;  the  few  French  in  tlie  procession  were 
overpowered  and  murdered,  and  the  people  rushing 
back  to  the  city,  while  the  church  bells  were  yet 
tolling  for  vespers,  possessed  themselves  of  wea- 
pons, and  began  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
foreigners.  Not  a  Frenchman  in  Palermo  escaped ; 
four  thousand  perished  on  that  first  evening  ;  the 
example  was  imitated  in  other  places  of  the  island, 
and  the  work  of  death  did  not  cease  until  eight 
thousand  French  had  been  included  in  the  horrible 
massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

This  sudden  tragedy  had  no  sooner  commenced, 
than  Procida  and  his  conspiratore  seized  the  occa- 
sion, and  all  Sicily  burst  into  the  flames  of  insur- 
rection. Where  the  lives  of  the  French  were 
spared,  they  were  driven  out  of  the  island,  and  in 
less  than  a  month  the  national  deliverance  had 
been  effected,  and  an  invitation  dispatched  to  Peter 
of  Aragon  to  assume  and  defend  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom  *. 

Charles  of  Anjou  might  perhaps  still  have  reco- 
vered the  possession  of  Sicily,  if  the  ferocity  of  his 
temper  had  not  wrought  the  spii-it  of  the  people  to 
desperation.  Unprepared  for  resistance,  terrified 
at  his  great  power,  and  finduig  that  Peter,  did  not 
immediately  arrive  to  their  assistance,  they  had 
scarcely  expelled  their  oppressors  before  they  be- 
sought the  clemency  of  Charles,  and  off'ered  to  re- 
turn to  obedience  upon  condition  that  their  revolt 
should  be  pai*doned,  and  their  liberties  respected. 
But  the  tyrant  would  listen  to  no  accommodation, 
and  vowed  an  unsparing  revenge.  Assembling  the 
forces  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  Greek  war, 
he  crossed  into  the  island  with  five  thousand  gens- 
d'armes  and  a  quantity  of  infantry,  and  laid  siege 
to  Messina.  The  people  of  that  city,  hopeless  of 
mercy,  made  an  obstinate  defence,  and  the  crafty 
Peter,  after  delaying  until  events  had  assured  him 
of  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  his  new  subjects, 
at  length  came  to  their  assistance.  His  squadron, 
fitted  solely  for  war,  was  better  armed  than  the 
fleet  of  half  equipped  galleys  and  transports  into 
which  Charles,  expecting  to  find  no  enemy  on  the 
seas,  had  hastily  thrown  his  troops  ;  and  the  hardy 
Catalan  sailors  of  Peter  were  commanded,  too,  by 


*  The  different  version  which  two  classes  of  original  au- 
thorities have  given  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  and  revolt, 
renders  it  not  easy  to  determine  positively  on  the  real  cha- 
racter of  many  of  the  attendant  circumstances.  Costanzo, 
and  Giannone  after  him,  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the 
massacre  at  Palermo  formed  part  of  the  preconcerted  insur- 
rection ;  but  Bartholomaeus  de  Neocastro,  and  Nicolas  Spe- 
cialis  (in  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vols.  x.  and  xiii.),  both  contem- 
porary, or  nearly  so,  with  the  event,  describe  it  as  unpre- 
meditated ;  while  the  latter  even  pretends  to  disclaim  for 
his  countrymen  any  previous  intelligence  with  Peter  of 
Aragon,  who  was  accidentally  at  hand.  But  besides  many 
other  objections  to  this  account,  its  truth  is  invalidated  by 
the  answer  which  Giovanni  Villani  has  recorded  of  Peter, 
when  pope  Martin  IV.  required  him  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  armament  which  he  was  preparing,  "that  if  one  of  his 
hands  betrayed  his  secret  to  the  other,  he  would  cut  it  off." 
Altogether,  I  believe  that  the  narrative  adopted  in  the  text 
is  open  to  the  fewest  objections. 


Roger  di  Loria,  like  Procida  *,  a  noble  Neapolitan 
refugee,  who  became  the  most  famous  admiral  of 
his  times.  The  haughty  Charles  was  compelled  to 
decline  a  combat  under  such  disadvantages,  and  to 
save  his  army  by  a  precipitate  retreat  from  being 
cut  off  from  the  continent  and  starved  in  the  island. 
He  had  just  come  to  raise  the  siege  of  Messina 
and  to  carry  off  his  land  forces,  when  Di  Loria 
appeared  off  the  port ;  captured  twenty-nine  of 
the  French  galleys;  pursued  the  remainder  of  their 
fleet  to  the  Calabrese  shore,  where  Charles  had 
landed  his  troops,  and  there  burnt  the  whole  num- 
ber before  the  eyes  of  the  baffled  tyrant.  This 
exploit  of  Di  Loria  sealed  the  deliverance  of  Sicily, 
and  firmly  established  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  had 
already  received  the  insular  crown  from  the  barons 
at  Palermo,  in  the  possession  of  his  new  kingdom. 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  hitherto  triumphantly  ad- 
vanced in  a  career  of  flagitious  cruelty  and  inordi- 
nate ambition.  He  had  unjustly  won  the  kingdom 
of  the  Sicilies,  and  stained  his  conquest,  in  the  field 
and  on  the  scaffold,  with  torrents  of  blood ;  he  had 
founded  and  exercised  a  tyrannical  influence  over 
all  Italy  by  the  proscription  of  the  whole  Ghibelin 
party,  and  with  his  formidable  powers,  the  subver- 
sion of  the  eastern  empire  seemed  an  easy  consum- 
mation of  greatness.  But  his  pride  was  now  to  be 
levelled  with  the  dust,  and  the  reverses  and  hurai- 
liation  of  his  last  years  might  offer  to  mankind  an 
imperfect  retribution  for  a  previous  life  of  success- 
ful crime.  The  destruction  of  his  fleet  was  a  fatal 
blow.  With  the  command  of  the  seas  he  lost  the 
means  of  employing  his  great  army  in  the  Sicilian 
or  Greek  war,  and  this  first  disaster  was  followed 
by  a  long  series  of  misfortunes  and  political  errors. 
He  suffered  Peter  of  Aragon  to  amuse  him,  and  to 
gain  time  for  strengthening  himself  in  Sicily,  by 
futile  and  protracted  overtures  for  the  decision  of 
their  respective  claims  by  a  single  combat ;  his 
eldest  son  was  provoked  in  his  absence  to  a  rash 
engagement  off  the  Neapolitan  coast,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Roger  di  Loria  ;  and  when  he  had 
liimself  at  length  equipped  a  great  naval  armament 
in  the  harbours  of  his  Proven9al  dominions,  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  fortunes  was  gone.  He  consumed 

•  The  reader  will  be  curious  to  learn  the  subsequent  for- 
tunes of  the  greatest  actor  in  the  deliverance  of  Sicily  ;  but 
it  is  singular  how  scanty  are  the  memorials  which  have  been 
preserved  of  the  latter  years  of  Procida.  He  lived,  however, 
to  a  great  age,  and  evidently  retained  to  the  last  his  influ- 
ence over  his  countrymen ;  for  we  shall  find  him,  nearly 
twenty  years  after  his  first  effort,  still  the  successful  cham- 
pion of  Sicilian  independence,  and  at  the  head  of  the  barons 
who,  disdaining  submission  to  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  de  ■ 
serted  by  James  of  Aragon,  bestowed  the  insular  crown  upon 
his  younger  brother.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  his 
long  life  was  closed  in  the  prosperity  and  honour  which  he 
so  well  deserved  of  the  Sicilians  and  their  sovereign 

Giannone,  on  the  authority  of  Tutini  (degli  Amm&ragli), 
has  rescued  from  oblivion  one  interesting  little  circumstance 
connected  with  this  extraordinary  man.  Learned  as  well  as 
noble,  Procida  had  studied  medicine  at  the  school  of  Sa- 
lerno, and  performed  the  double  office  of  physician  and 
friend  to  Frederic  II.  and  Manfred.  His  celebrity  must  have 
been  nearly  as  great  in  the  science  as  in  the  politics  of  his 
times,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Neapolitan  archives  contain,  or 
did  contain,  a  petition  from  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles 
11.  for  leave  to  pass  into  Sicily,  to  procure  the  medical  advice 
of  the  venerable  patriot.  See  Giannone,  in  his  twentieth 
book,  cap.  v.  p.  56. 
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in  irresolution  and  in  vain  efforts  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  his  son,  the  time  which  should  have  been 
employed  in  vigorous  action,  until,  deluded  by  his 
enemies  with  hollow  negotiations,  and  overwhelmed 
with  disappointment  and  shame  at  the  downfall  of 
his  grandeur,  his  health  broke  under  the  conflict 
of  inward  agony,  and  he  sank  into  the  grave  only 
three  years  after  the  revolt  of  Sicily*,  (a.d.  1285.) 
While  the  Sicilians  were  preparing  to  cast  off 
the  yoke  which  they  had  so  long  endured,  another 
revolution  was  in  progress  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  Italy.  The  people  of  Milan  and  of  great 
part  of  Lombai'dy  elevated  the  noble  house  of  the 
Visconti  to  sovereign  power  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Torriani;  but  a  change  of  masters  produced  no 
revival  of  freedom,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
heroes  of  Legnano,  after  having  sacrificed  a  glo- 
rious inhei'itauce  before  the  madness  of  faction, 
surrendered  themselves  a  second  time  to  the  power 
of  hereditary  lords  without  an  effort,  perhaps  even 
without  a  wish,  for  the  recovery  of  republican 
liberty.  During  the  sovereignty  of  Martino  della 
Torre,  the  first  signer  of  Milan,  pope  Urban  IV., 
who  was  incensed  at  his  alliance  with  the  Ghibelin 
Pelavicino,  had  availed  himself  of  a  disputed  elec- 
tion to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  city  in 
the  year  1263,  to  set  aside  the  pretensions  of  a 
member  of  the  Torriani  family,  and  to  nominate  in 
his  place  Otho  Visconti,  a  Milanese  canon  of  high 
birth.  The  injurious  treatment  with  which  Mar- 
tino resented  the  partiality  of  the  pope  by  plunder- 
ing his  favourite,  drove  the  new  archbishop  to 
range  himself  with  the  party  of  the  defeated  and 
banished  nobles.  The  chief  of  a  faction  rather 
than  the  father  of  his  flock,  Visconti  maintained  in 
exile  a  civil  war  against  Martino  and  his  successors 
for  eleven  years  with  unvaried  ill  fortune  and  un- 
shaken resolution.  But  the  noble  outlaws  whom 
he  commanded  were  still  formidable  enemies ;  be- 
taking themselves  to  mercenary  service,  as  was 
common  in  their  desperate  circumstances,  they  had 
formed  a  well  disciplined  band  of  gens-d'armerie  ; 
and  the  archbishop,  swelling  their  numbers  with 
other  adventurers,  was  at  length  enabled  to  ap- 

♦  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  1268-1285 ;  Sismondi,  vol.  iii. 
p.  394,  ad  fin.;  iv.  pp.  1-49  (passim);  Giannone,  bb.  xx.  and 
xxi. ;  Gibbon,  c.  Ixii.  Mr.  Hallam  has  noticed  one  instance 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  Gibbon's  account  of  the  Sicilian  revolu- 
tion— his  calling  Constance  the  sister,  instead  of  the  daughter, 
of  Manfred.  But  he  might  have  particularized  other  errors 
of  more  importance,  into  which  that  celebrated  writer  has 
here  fallen.  For  example,  disregarding  the  change  produced 
in  the  disposition  of  the  papacy  by  the  death  of  Nicholas  III., 
Gibbon  speaks  as  if  the  revolt,  when  it  did  burst  out,  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  holy  see  (vol.  xi,  p.  342) ;  and  the 
general  colouring  of  his  narrative  throws  a  false  light  on  the 
conduct  of  Procida.  "We  are  told  "  that  fortune  had  left  him 
nothing  to  lose  except  life,  and  to  despise  life  is  the  first 
qualification  of  a  rebel."  Yet  Gibbon  might  have  learnt  from 
Mariana,  whom  he  quotes,  that  Procida  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  several  rich  fiefs  in  the  dominions  of  Peter,  when  he 
devoted  himself  to  danger  and  toil  (Historia  de  las  Espaflas, 
b.  xiv.  c.  6;  Hispaniae  Illustratae,  vol.  ii.  p.  621);  and  if 
hatred  to  the  Angevin  tyrant  was  the  master-passion  in  the 
bosom  of  the  stigmatized  rebel,  it  had  at  least  been  kindled 
by  the  wrongs  of  his  country.  But  the  mind  of  the  great 
historian  was  unfortunately  little  constituted  to  sympathiz2 
with  the  generous  spirit  of  freedom  ;  and  his  indignation 
against  tyranny  was  reserved  only  for  the  encroachments  of 
ecclesiastical  power. 


proach  towards  Milan,  (a.d.  1277.)  Napoleon  della 
Torre,  the  reigning  signor,  advanced  from  the  city, 
also  with  his  cavalry,  to  encounter  him ;  but,  de- 
spising an  enemy  whom  he  had  so  often  defeated, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the  night, 
and  was  captured  with  several  of  his  relatives  *, 
while  others  of  his  house  were  slain  in  the  rout. 
This  calamity  extinguished  the  fortunes  of  the 
Torriani.  The  maintenance  of  a  mercenary  cavalry 
and  the  expenses  of  a  long  contest  with  the  exiles, 
had  compelled  Napoleon  to  impose  heavy  taxes  on 
the  Milanese ;  their  affections  were  alienated,  they 
rose  in  arms  on  the  news  of  his  captivity,  and 
electing  the  archbishop  Otho  for  their  signor,  they 
joyfully  welcomed  his  return  to  their  city  with  the 
noble  exiles  his  partizans. 

From  this  period  Otho  Visconti  reigned  at  Milan 
with  uninterrupted  prosperity  until  the  termination 
of  his  life.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  abused  the 
absolute  powers  with  which  the  people  had  invested 
him ;  but  his  ambition  was  displayed  in  his  projects 
for  securing  to  his  family  the  hereditary  possession 
of  sovereignty.  Destining  his  nephew  Matteo  Vis- 
conti to  succeed  him,  he  first  induced  the  people  of 
Milan,  ten  years  after  his  own  accession  (a.d.  1287), 
to  invest  him  with  the  title  of  captain  of  the  people, 
and  afterwards  obtained  for  him  the  same  dignity 
at  Novara  and  Vercelli.  At  a  later  period  his  in- 
fluence procured  for  Matteo  fi-om  Adolphus  of 
Nassau,  emperor  elect,  the  office  of  imperial  vicar- 
general  in  Lombardy,  and  with  it  a  claim  to  univer- 
sal supremacy  in  the  province,  over  great  part  of 
which  the  archbishop  himself  possessed  more  sub- 
stantial authority.  Thus,  when  Otho  closed  a  long 
and  eventful  life  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years, 
and  in  the  full  vigour  of  intellect,  his  policy  had 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  permanent  grandeur  of 
his  house,  and  Matteo  Visconti  assumed  without 
opposition  the  signiory  of  Milan  and  other  cities  of 
inferior  importance,  (a.d.  1295.) 

There  is  little  in  these  vicissitudes  of  despotism 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  1  gladly 
turn  to  survey  the  condition  of  the  Tuscan  repub- 
lics at  the  same  period.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Ghibelin  cause  after  the  defeat  of  Conradin,  Pisa, 
whose  strength  lay  on  the  field  of  waters,  was  un- 
able to  maintain  alone  a  contest  by  land  against 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  Florentines,  and  other  Tus- 
can Guelfs.  (a.d.  1276.)  She  therefore  cheaply 
purchased  peace  by  receiving  her  own  Guelf  exiles 
back  within  her  walls,  and  confiding  to  them  a 
principal  share  in  the  government.  The  virtuous 
policy  of  Gregory  X.  had  already  reconciled  the 
republic  with  the  church ;  she  was  at  peace  with 
her  ancient  rival  Genoa;  and  the  Guelf  nobles 
who  returned  from  banishment,  while  their  reve- 
nues augmented  the  public  wealth,  enjoyed  their 
restoration  to  the  bosom  of  their  country  in  mode- 
ration and  tranquillity.  Thus  released  from  foreign 
and  undisturbed  by  domestic  enemies,  Pisa,  so  far 
from  suffering  humiliation  or  loss  of  power  by  the 
forced  pacification  to  which  she  had  submitted, 
flourished  with  an  astonishing  increase  of  prospe- 
rity and  wealth.     The  public  security  produced  so 

•  Napoleon,  and  five  others  of  the  Torriani,  experienced  a 
fate  which  was  common  to  the  defeated  in  that  age,  where 
life  itself  was  spared.  They  were  confined  and  exposed  to 
public  gaze  at  Como,  a  city  devoted  to  Visconti,  in  cages  pf 
iron. 


Causes  of  tlie  sudden  decay  of  the 
republic  of  Pisa.— Her  contest 
with  Genoa. 
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rapid  and  immense  an  extension  of  commerce, 
that,  in  the  few  years  which  immediately  preceded 
lier  fatal  war  against  Genoa,  her  revenues  had 
doubled  their  former  amount.  The  epoch  of  her 
meridian  splendour,  and  of  the  sudden  and  total 
extinction  of  her  maritime  grandeur,  is  all  con- 
tained within  the  naiTow  compass  of  three  sum- 
mers, (a.d.  1281.)  In  the  year  before  the  Genoese 
war,  her  power  had  attained  its  greatest  height  ; 
she  possessed  wealthy  colonies  at  Constantinople 
and  Acre,  which  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  the 
(xreeks  and  Saracens  ;  she  was  mistress  of  Sar- 
dinia, Elba,  and  great  part  of  Corsica;  and  from 
all  these  foreign  possessions,  enormous  wealth 
flowed  both  into  the  coffers  of  the  state  and  of  her 
])rivate  citizens.  Among  these  Pisa  numbered 
many  lords  who,  in  their  fortunes  and  titles,  in  the 
extent  of  their  insular  fiefs,  and  the  pomp  of  their 
retinues,  might  rival  the  power  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  princes  *. 

This  happy  condition  of  the  republic  contained 
the  germs  of  destruction.  The  general  influx  of 
riches,  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the  national 
resources,  cherished  restless  pride  and  overween- 
ing ambition ;  and  in  this  spirit  the  Pisans  were 
ill  disposed  to  preserve  any  friendly  relations  with 
their  old  enemies  and  perpetual  rivals  the  Genoese. 
The  pursuit  of  the  same  commerce  in  the  Levant, 
the  clashing  interests  of  their  colonies  on  the  shores 
of  the  Greek  empire  and  of  Syria,  and  their  com- 
mon pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  Corsica,  all 
kept  alive  the  long  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  two 
republics  ;  but  their  last  and  decisive  struggle  was 
provoked  by  the  wanton  aggressions  of  Pisa.  She 
protected  the  piratical  enterprises  of  a  Corsican 
noble  against  the  vengeance  of  Genoa  ;  her  cor©- 
nists  at  Acre  instigated  the  people  of  that  city  to 
pillage  and  expel  the  Genoese  residents,  and  her 
vessels  insolently  seized  a  Genoese  galley  on  its 
homeward  passage  from  Sicily.  Satisfaction  for 
these  outrages  was  in  vain  demanded  by  the  in- 
jured state,  and  both  republics  eagerly  appealed  to 
arms. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  memorable  contest 
which  ensued  were  consumed  in  partial  encoun- 
ters, (a.d.  1282.)  So  nice  was  the  equality  of 
strength,  and  so  serious  the  mutual  conviction  that 
national  honour  and  maritime  dominion  were  irre- 
trievably staked  on  the  quarrel,  that  both  Pisa  and 
Genoa  cautiously  avoided  its  decision  vmtil  they 
could  concentrate  all  their  forces  for  one  gigantic 


•  All  the  vestiges  of  departed  grandeur  which,  in  her 
decay  and  solitude,  render  Pisa  at  this  hour  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  Italy,  belong  to  the  epoch  of  her  mari- 
time glories.  The  booty  gained  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Siracens  of  Palermo,  in  1063,  was  consecrated  to  the  erec- 
tion of  her  cathedral ;  and  this  grand  and  imposing  edifice, 
the  earliest  specimen  of  a  style  of  religious  architecture 
which,  belonging  neither  to  the  Grecian  nor  the  Gothic,  is 
peculiarly  Tuscan,  was  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  beautiful  leaning  tower,  or  belfry, 
of  Pisa,  and  her  noble  Baptistery,  or  church  of  St.  John,  are 
of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  the  venerable  cloisters  which 
enclose  the  Campo  Santo — the  public  burial-ground  of  the 
city,  the  holy  soil  of  which  was  brought  from  Palestine- 
were  completed  in  the  most  brilliant  and  the  latest  year  of 
her  prosperity,  1281.  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letter.  Ital.  vol. 
iii.  b.  iv.  c.  8 ;  Pignotti,  b.  iii. ;  Forsyth's  Remarks  on  Italy, 
p.  10. 


effort.  Their  scattered  seamen  were  gradually 
collected  from  the  distant  pursuit  of  commerce, 
their  fleets  were  sedulously  exercised  in  desultory 
operations,  and  while  all  their  merchant  vessels 
were  embargoed  in  their  ports  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, above  one  hundred  new  galleys  were  con- 
sti-ucted  by  both  parties.  But  while  the  great 
issue  of  the  struggle  still  hung  in  suspense,  several 
disasters  were  omens  of  the  fading  fortunes  of 
Pisa.  In  the  first  year  she  lost  in  a  furious  hurri- 
cane above  half  of  a  squadron  which  had  ravaged 
the  Ligurian  coast ;  the  next  naval  campaign 
afforded  no  counterpoise  to  this  misfortune,  and 
yielded  no  advantage  in  return  for  a  vast  expendi- 
ture ;  and  early  in  the  third  summer  she  experi- 
enced a  double  reverse.  An  expedition  on  its  pas- 
sage to  Sardinia  with  troops  and  treasure  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  and  the  squadron  of 
twenty-fovir  galleys  which  convoyed  it  was  totally 
defeated,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which 
four  of  tlie  number  were  sunk  and  eight  captured, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men. 

These  mi.sfortunes  only  inflamed  the  Pisans  with 
wounded  pride  and  the  desire  of  a  signal  vengeance. 
The  treasures  of  the  state  were  nearly  exhausted, 
but  the  patriotism  of  the  great  families  repaired 
the  deficiency.  They  equipped  at  their  own  ex- 
pense some  one,  some  two,  others  more  wealthy, 
five  and  six  galleys,  and  one  house  even  armed 
eleven.  In  this  manner,  by  the  public  resources 
and  individual  sacrifices,  an  immense  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  three  galleys  was  formed  ;  and  yet 
the  Genoese  could  oppose  it  with  superior  num- 
bers. The  armed  galley  of  those  ages  carried  from 
two  to  three  hundred  men,  and  above  fifty  thou- 
sand Pisans  and  Genoese  were  therefore  to  con- 
tend on  the  waters  for  the  mastery  :  an  incredible 
force  for  two  cities  with  only  a  slender  maritime 
territory,  if  the  facts  were  not  perfectly  authenti- 
cated. 

The  Pisan  fleet  was  no  sooner  equipped  than  it 
put  to  sea,  and  appearing  before  Genoa,  insulted 
that  city  by  a  discharge  of  arrows  tipt  with  silver. 
(a.d.  1284.)  This  curious  bravado  failed  in  pro- 
voking the  Genoese,  whose  preparations  were  not 
fully  completed,  to  sally  from  their  port ;  but  the 
Pisans  had  only  returned  to  the  Arno  a  very  few 
days  when  they  were  followed  by  their  enemies, 
who  stationed  themselves  off  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  near  the  little  isle  of  Meloria,  with  above 
one  hundred  and  thirty  galleys.  The  Genoese  ad- 
miral, Oberto  Doria,  concealing  thirty  galleys  behind 
the  island,  offered  the  Pisans  battle  with  an  appa- 
rent equality  of  numbers.  The  challenge  was  joy- 
fully *  accepted,  the  Pisans  descended  the  Arno, 

•  The  eagerness  of  the  Pisans  for  the  encounter  was  not 
damped  by  an  accident  which,  in  that  superstitious  age, 
might  have  terrified  a  more  religious  people.  As  their  fleet 
was  getting  under  weigh,  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  which 
surmounted  the  great  standard  of  the  republic,  fell  from  its 
place.  "  Sia  pur  Christo  per  i  Genovesi,  e  per  noi  il  vento," 
— "Let  Christ  be  for  the  Genoese,  and  the  wind  for  us," — 
was  the  indecent  reply  of  the  mariners  to  those  who  noticed 
the  ill  omen.  The  story,  however,  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  a  Genoese  chronicler  (Folietta,  Hist.  Genuens.,  b.  v.,  In 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.),  and  is  violently  contradicted  by  a  modern 
Pisan  (II  Caval.  Flaminio  del  Borgo,  suU'  1st.  Pis,  diss.  11), 
the  strenuous  advocate  for  the  orthodoxy  of  his  ancestors. 
But  Pisa  had  certainly  long  laboured  under  the  general 
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and  the  two  mighty  armaments  closed,  galley  to 
galley,  in  a  general  and  furious  conflict.  Every 
excitement  of  honour  and  courage,  of  hatred  and 
despair,  swelled  the  relentless  carnage  of  that  day; 
but  there  are  few  circumstances  for  relation  in 
these  naval  combats,  and  the  horror  of  one  great 
scene  of  various  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  must 
be  imagined  rather  than  described.  The  battle 
long  raged  without  perceptible  advantage  to  either 
party,  until  the  hidden  reserve  of  the  Genoese  shot 
from  behind  the  isle  of  Meloria,  and  bore  down 
upon  the  fight.  The  vessel  of  the  Pisan  admiral, 
and  a  second  galley  which  displayed  the  great 
standard  of  the  republic,  were  overpowered  by 
this  reinforcement  and  captured ;  and  at  that  fatal 
moment,  the  too  famous  count  Ugolino  gave  the 
signal  of  flight  to  the  division  which  he  com- 
manded. The  naval  glories  of  Pisa  sank  for  ever : 
five  thousand  of  her  bravest  citizens  had  perished, 
eleven  thousand  more  were  conducted  to  a  linger- 
ing captivit}',  and  it  became  the  common  saying  of 
Tuscany,  that  thenceforth  he  who  would  see  Pisa 
must  visit  her  at  Genoa. 

Count  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca,  on  whose 
name  and  story  the  greatest  of  Italian  bards  has 
bestowed  a  fearful  immortality,  was  the  chief  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Pisa,  and 
had  long  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  factions 
of  the  republic.  Though  his  house  had  always 
been  attached  to  the  dominant  party  in  the  state, 
he  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Visconti  *  family,  the  leader  of  the 
Pisan  Guelfs.  This  alliance,  which  appears  to 
have  been  dictated  by  projects  of  selfish  aggran- 
dizement, rendered  count  Ugolino  justly  suspected 
by  all  orders  of  his  countrymen.  His  former  friends 
of  the  Ghibelin  faction  viewed  it  as  a  desertion  of 
their  cause ;  the  Guelfs  received  their  new  associate 
with  the  distrust  and  repugnance  engendered  by 
long  animosity,  and  the  most  virtuous  citizens  of 
the  state  regarded  the  unnatural  union  of  the  two 
great  houses  with  apprehension  and  jealousy.  These 
feelings,  and  the  prevalence  of  Ghibelin  influence 
among  the  people,  occasioned,  in  1274,  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Guelf  party  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Ugolino,  who  was  only  released  to  share  their  exile 
in  the  following  year,  and  to  assist  in  their  parrici- 
dal efforts  against  the  city  of  their  birth. 

The  pacification  of  1 276  restored  count  Ugolino, 
with  the  Guelfs,  to  his  political  station  in  Pisa ; 
and,  though  his  odious  alliance  with  the  enemies 
of  his  party  and  of  his  country  was  not  easily  for- 


sti^ma  of  irreligion.  The  rhyming  biographer  of  the  countess 
Matilda  reproaches  her  for  her  connexion  with  infidels,  and 
regrets  that  the  bones  of  the  mother  of  the  sainted  countess 
should  repose  within  her  walls  :  "  Hue  urbs  Paganis,  Turchis, 
Libicis  quoque  Parthis  sordida."  See  the  31st  Diss,  of 
Muratori. 

The  faithful  ally  of  the  Swabian  monarchs,  Pisa,  was  con- 
stantly at  enmity  with  the  church  party ;  and  we  find  her 
often  receiving  the  excommunications  of  the  popes  with  very 
philosophical  indifference :  quite  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  charges  against  her  faith ;  and  perhaps,  too,  a  proof 
that  they  were  not  unfounded,  in  times  when  religion 
assumed  no  other  shape  than  blind  submission  to  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny. 

*  The  Visconti  of  Pisa  and  Milan  were  distinct  families, 
in  nowise  connected. 


given  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he  gradually  recovered 
the  former  influence  which  his  high  rank  and  pos- 
sessions had  obtained  for  liim  in  the  state.  He 
was  associated  with  the  podesta  and  another  noble 
in  the  command  of  the  Pisan  squadron,  and  his 
flight  from  the  disastrous  scene  of  Meloria  is  attri- 
buted by  the  chroniclers  of  the  republic  to  the 
treacherous  design  of  enfeebling  his  country,  that 
he  might  raise  a  tyranny  upon  her  ruin.  This 
accusation  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  borne  out  by  the 
recorded  circumstances  of  the  battle,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  reconcile  the  confused  and  pei-plexing  narrative 
of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Ugolino.  Yet  we 
may  collect  from  the  general  mass  of  evidence, 
that  the  bad  ambition  of  this  man  was  directed  to 
the  subversion  of  the  Pisan  liberties;  that  if  he 
did  not  promote  the  first  disasters  of  his  country, 
he  traitorously  converted  them  into  engines  for  the 
security  of  his  power  ;  and  that,  by  alternately  in- 
triguing with  the  opposite  factions,  and  by  oppos- 
ing difficulties  to  the  ransom  of  the  Pisan  captives 
at  Genoa,  whose  return  he  dreaded,  he  laboured  to 
perpt  tuate  his  arbitrary  authority. 

The  defeat  of  Meloria  presented  a  tempting  occasion 
to  theGuelf  cities  of  Tuscany  to  complete  the  humilia- 
tion and  ruin  of  the  only  Ghibelin  state  of  their  pro- 
vince.   Florence,  Lucca,  Sienna,  Pistoia,  all  ungene- 
rously coalesced  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  razing 
the  walls  of  Pisa.  Forgetting  the  Ghibelin  principles 
of  Genoa,  they  allied  themselves  with  her  against 
the  more  immediate  object  of  their  hatred,  and 
engaged  to  besiege  Pisa  by  land,  while  the  Genoese 
galleys  should  blockade  the  Arno.     The  unhappy 
Pisans  could  discover  no  better  method  of  averting 
the  destruction  which  threatened  them,  than  by 
confiding   the   dictatorial  administration   of  their 
affairs  to  count  Ugolino,  whose  Guelf  connexions 
might  conciliate  their  foes,  and  whose  arts  had  pro- 
bably instigated  the  hostility  of  that  faction.     The 
dangerous  alternative  relieved  them  from  foreign 
conquest ;  the  new  ruler  of  Pisa,  by  address,  by 
bribery,  by  the  shameful  sacrifice  of  the  castles 
and  territory  of  the  republic,  succeeded  in  dissolv- 
ing the  Guelf  league  (a.d.  1285)  ;  and  for  years 
after  the  state  was  subjected  to  his  sway.     But  he 
at  length  fell ;  and  the  unworthy  minister  of  retri- 
bution was  the  archbishop  Ruggieri  degl'  Ubaldini, 
the  associate  of  his  iniquitous  projects,  whom  he 
had  refused  to  reward  with  a  share  of  his  ill-gotten 
power.      In  concert  with   the  principal  Ghibelin 
famijies,  the  archbishop  exasperated  the  people  by 
unveiling  the  treacherous  policy  of  Ugolino.     The 
tyrant  was  attacked  in  his  palace,  overpowered, 
and  thrown  into  prison  with  his  two  youngest  sons 
and  two  of  his  grand-children.     After  suffering  the 
count  and  these  four  youthful  victims  to  remain  for 
some  months  in  the  usual  state  of  confinement,  the 
inhuman  archbishop  caused  the  key  of  their  prison 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Arno,  and  the  PLsans  left 
them  to  perish  by  hunger,  (a.d.  1288.)     In  his  last 
agonies,  says  the  historian  Villani,  the  count  was 
heard  from  without  confessing   his  guilt,  but  no 
priest   was   allowed   to  approach   the  "  tower  of 
Famine."     The  crimes  of  Ugolino  might  have  de- 
manded expiation  on  the  scaffold,  but  the  atrocity 
of  his  punishment  has  deservedly  branded  his  ene- 
mies with  eternal  infamy,  and  the  horror  and  pity 
of  mankind  may  still  echo  the  stern  reproach  with 
which  the  indignant  numbers  of  Dante  apostro- 


Condition  of  Pisa  after  the  fall  of 
count  Ugolino.— Count  Guldo 
de  Montefeltro. 


Florence.— Creation  of  the  priors 
CONSTITUTION  OF  FLORENCE.      of  the  arts.-Lawless  spirit  of 

the  nobles. 


phized  "  the  modern  Thebes  " — the  murderess  of 
his  guiltless  offspring  *. 

The  fall  of  Ugolino  threw  the  administration  of 
Pisa  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Ghibelins,  and 
occasioned  an  immediate  coalition  of  all  the  Guelf 
states  of  Tuscany  against  her.  Since  the  death  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  Florence  had  become  the  ac- 
knowledged queen  of  this  party  in  the  province, 
while  the  city  of  Arezzo  under  her  bishop  had 
declared  for  the  opposite  faction.  This  martial 
prelate  at  first  raised  the  Ghibelin  cause  by  his 
successes  against  the  Siennese,  but  he  was  shortly 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Florentines  at  the  battle 
of  Campaldino,  the  most  sanguinary  encounter 
which  had  been  fought  in  Tuscany  since  the  en- 
gagement on  the  Arbia.  (a.d.  1289.)  After  this 
event,  the  Pisans  had  to  contend  imassisted  against 
the  whole  Guelf  power;  but  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  reverses  which  they  had  suffered,  they 
maintained  the  war  with  heroic  resolution.  Choos- 
ing for  their  general  count  Guido  di  Montefeltro, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  captains  of  the  age, 
they  succeeded  in  a  few  years  under  his  prudent 
and  vigorous  conduct  in  recovering,  by  force  or 
stratagem,  all  the  castles  which  Ugolino  had  yielded 
to  their  enemies  ;  and  they  at  last  procured  peace 
from  the  Guelf  league  upon  honourable  terms. 
(a.d.  1293.)  They  again  restored  their  Guelf  exiles 
to  their  rights,  and  granted  the  Florentines  an  im- 
munity from  duties  in  their  port ;  but  they  pre- 
served the  ancient  limits  of  their  ten'itory.  It  was 
six  years  later,  however,  before  they  could  obtain 
tolerable  conditions  from  their  proud  victors  the 
Genoese  (a.d.  1299)  ;  and  when  the  pacification 
released  the  surviving  captives  of  Meloria  from  a 
miserable  imprisonment  of  fifteen  years  in  the 
dungeons  of  Genoa,  they  had  wasted  from  eleven 
to  less  than  one  thousand  persons. 

Notwithstanding  the  courage  of  the  Pisans,  they 
were  less  indebted  to  their  own  arms  for  their  suc- 

"  Ahi  Pisa,  vituperio  delle  gent! 
Del  bel  paese  Ih,  dove  '1  si  suona ; 
Poi  che  i  vicini  a  te  punir  son  lenti, 
Muovasi  la  Capraia  e  la  Gorgona, 
E  faccian  siepe  ad  Arno  in  su  la  foce, 
Si  ch'  egli  annieghi  in  te  ogni  persona : 
Che  3e  '1  Conte  Ugolino  aveva  voce, 
D'aver  tradita  te  delle  castella 
Non  dovei  tu  i  figliuoi  porre  a  tal  croce. 
Innocenti  facea  1'  etk  novella, 
Novella  Tebe,  Uguccione  e  'I  Brigata, 
E  gli  altri  duo,  che  '1  canto  suso  appella." 

(Inferno,  c.  33.) 

" Oh  thou  Pisa !  shame 

Of  all  the  people,  who  their  dwelling  make 

In  that  fair  region,  where  the  Italian  voice 

Is  heard,  since  that  thy  neighbours  are  so  slack 

To  punish,  from  their  deep  foundations  rise, 

Capraia  and  Gorgayna,  and  dam  up 

The  mouth  of  Arno,  that  each  soul  in  thee 

May  perish  in  the  waters !    What  if  fame 

Reported  that  thy  castles  were  betrayed 

By  Ugolino ;  yet  no  right  hadst  thou 

To  stretch  his  children  on  the  rack  !     For  them, 

Brigata,  Uguccione,  and  the  pair 

Of  gentle  ones,  of  whom  my  song  hath  told. 

Their  tender  years,  thou  modem  Thebes,  did  make 

Uncapable  of  guilt." 

(Cary's  Translation.) 


cesses  against  the  Guelf  league,  than  to  the  domestic 
troubles  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Flo- 
rentines. The  provisions  of  the  accommodation 
which  Nicholas  III.  had  effected  between  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibelins  of  the  republic,  had  admitted 
the  latter  to  a  share  in  the  signiory;  and  Florence 
was  for  a  short  time  governed  by  fourteen  buono- 
mini,  of  whom  six  were  Ghibelins.  But  this  divi- 
sion of  power  contained  in  itself  the  principles  of 
discord  ;  the  executive  council  was  constantly  the 
scene  of  dissensions ;  and  the  weaker  party  were 
once  more  and  finally  expelled.  It  would  seem 
that  this  revolution  was  made  the  occasion,  by  the 
commercial  orders,  for  strengthening  the  demo- 
cratical  character  of  the  constitution,  at  the  expense 
of  the  nobles.  Some  of  the  latter  order  had  found 
their  way  into  the  council  of  buonomini ;  but  the 
executive  power  was  now  transferred  exclusively 
to  a  signiory  of  six  members,  to  be  chosen  for  the 
six  quarters  of  the  city,  one  from  each  of  the  greater 
arts,  except  that  of  the  lawyers,  whose  judicial  oc- 
cupations already  gave  them  an  essential  share  in 
the  public  authority,  (a.d.  1282.)  This  form  of 
supreme  magistrature  lasted  to  the  extinction  of 
the  republic,  and  may  therefore  deserve  our  parti- 
cular attention.  The  six  priors  of  the  arts  and  of 
liberty,  as  they  were  termed,  were  elected  every 
two  months,  and  obliged  to  reside,  during  their 
period  of  office,  in  the  palace  of  the  state  ;  which 
they  were  forbidden  to  quit,  and  where  they  were 
maintained,  at  a  common  table,  by  the  public  funds. 
The  priors  going  out  of  office,  jointly  with  the  chiefs 
and  councils  of  the  seven  greater  arts,  and  with 
assistants  named  by  themselves  (arroti),  chose  their 
successors.  But  we  shall  find  this  form  of  election 
modified  at  a  later  period. 

Though  the  nobles  were  not  yet  restricted  from 
entering  the  companies  of  arts,  and  though  many 
of  their  order,  enrolling  themselves  in  these  com- 
mercial bodies,  ranked  among  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  Florence,  the  majority  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  were  now  wholly  excluded  from  public 
office ;  and  the  members  of  government  could  only 
arrive  at  their  dignity  by  virtue  of  a  commercial 
and  democratic  station.  But  though  the  noble 
families  could  offer  no  direct  opposition  to  the 
popular  enactments,  which  thus  deprived  them  of 
all  share  in  the  government,  they  revenged  them- 
selves by  outraging  the  public  peace,  and  by  habitu- 
ally setting  the  laws  at  defiance.  With  insolent 
confidence  in  the  aid  of  their  numerous  relatives,  in 
the  services  of  their  domestics  and  various  retainers, 
and  in  the  strength  of  their  castellated  houses,  the 
individuals  of  almost  all  the  great  families  held  the 
authority  of  the  magistracy  in  open  contempt.  The 
peace  of  the  city  was  constantly  disturbed  by  the 
bloody  feuds  which  divided  the  nobility  among 
themselves;  and  they  agreed  only  in  oppressing 
the  lower  citizens.  The  latter  had  no  protection 
from  their  outrages  and  assassinations.  If  the 
civic  magistrates  attempted  to  bring  a  noble  crimi- 
nal to  justice,  his  whole  family  rose  to  rescue  and 
protect  him,  and  seldom  failed  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance upon  his  accusers.  The  citizens  were  com- 
pelled to  endure  every  injury  from  an  order  of 
men  who  were  above  the  laws,  and  against  whom 
no  witness  dared  appear;  or  if  the  people  attempted 
to  support  their  magistrates,  the  whole  city  was 
filled  with  uproar  and  slaughter. 


Enactments  for  reducing  the  nobles 
64  of  Florence. — Their  exclusion  from 

political  rights. 


HISTORY  OF  ITALY. 


Ordinances  of  justice. — Banishment  of 
Giano  della  Bella.— Black  and  White 
Guelfs. 


The  insolence  and  tyranny  of  the  nobility  at 
length  excited  the  violent  indignation  of  an  indivi- 
dual of  their  own  order,  who  had  associated  himself 
in  one  of  the  commercial  companies.  During  his 
short  period  of  office  as  a  prior,  Giano  della  Bella 
seized  the  moment  when  the  people  were  assem- 
bled in  parliament,  to  suggest  and  carry  some  re- 
markable enactments  for  reducing  the  nobles  to 
obedience  to  the  laws.  The  most  effectual  and 
praiseworthy  of  these  was  the  creation  of  a  gonfalo- 
nier of  justice,  with  a  permanent  guard  of  one 
thousand  citizens,  which  was  shortly  increased  to 
four  times  that  number.  The  duty  of  this  officer 
— the  sword  of  the  civil  power — was  to  execute  the 
commands  of  the  magistracy  and  the  sentences  of 
the  law.  His  guard  was  selected  from  the  different 
divisions  of  the  city,  and  distributed  into  compa- 
nies ;  the  commanders  of  which — termed  also  gon- 
faloniers— were  resolved  upon  particular  occasions 
into  a  college  or  corporate  body,  which  shared  in 
the  public  deliberations.  When  the  gonfalonier  of 
justice  hung  out  his  gonfalon  or  banner  from  the 
windows  of  the  public  palace,  the  commanders  of 
companies  immediately  repaired  to  him  with  their 
followers ;  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  this 
national  militia  against  the  powerful  or  refractory 
offender.  The  gonfalonier  of  justice  was  at  first 
subordinate  to  the  signiory  of  priors ;  but  the  im- 
portance of  his  functions  shortly  occasioned  his 
elevation  to  an  equality  with  that  body,  and  termi- 
nated in  placing  him  at  their  head.  Like  them,  he 
was  elected  every  two  months,  and  resided  in  the 
public  palace;  with  them  he  completed  the  signiory; 
and  he  was,  in  effect,  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
stale  *. 

While  this  new  institution  was  framed  to  curb 
the  lawless  spirit  of  the  nobility,  a  less  justifiable 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  popular  party  against 
that  class :  they  were  declared  incapable  of  ever 
holding  the  office  of  priors,  or  of  enrolling  them- 
selves in  the  companies  of  arts,  (a.d,  1292.)  Thirty- 
seven  of  the  greatest  families  f  of  Florence  were 
incapacitated  by  name  from  these  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  entered  on  the  list  of  nobles  or  grandi. 
Thus,  by  a  singular  provision,  the  title  of  nobility 
was  coupled  with  an  exclusion  from  the  enjoyment 
of  public  honours,  and  became  not  only  an  useless 
incumbrance,  but  a  punishment.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  Giano  della  Bella,  it  was  provided  by  the 
same  decree,  that,  to  guard  agamst  the  intimidation 


•  Mr.  Roscoe  has  fallen  into  a  strange  inaccuracy  in 
speaking  as  if  the  gonfalonier  of  justice  was,  at  a  later  period, 
subordinate  to  the  college  of  priors  (Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  vol.  ii.  p.  51);  and  Mr.  Hallam,  on  the  other  hand, 
omitting  to  notice  the  steps  of  this  useful  magistrate's  ascent 
to  the  presidency  of  the  signiory,  would  leave  the  reader  to 
■  suppose  that  the  original  constitution  of  his  office  placed  him 
in  that  station.  I  have  followed  Sismondi,  who  has  evidently 
bestowed  great  labour  and  research  on  the  changes  in  the 
Florentine  constitution ;  but  this  interesting  part  of  Italian 
history  is  full  of  difficulties  throughout,  for  the  early  Floren- 
tine writers  (Giovanni  Villani,  and  the  more  ancient  chroni- 
cler Ricordano  Malespini,  whom  he  has  copied)  are  seldom 
explicit  and  minute  in  their  description  of  institutions  which 
were  familiar  to  their  contemporaries. 

t  Though  the  number  of  families  was  so  small,  we  find 
the  individuals  composing  them  reckoned  by  Villani  as  high 
as  fifteen  hundred,  all  of  whom  were  grandi,  and  shared  the 
sentence  of  exclusion,  the  proscriptive  distinction  of  nobility. 


of  special  witnesses,  the  voice  of  j)ublic  report, 
attested  by  two  respectable  persons,  should  be 
received  as  sufficient  evidence  against  any  noble- 
man. 

It  has  been  often  and  truly  observed,  that  these 
Ordinances  of  Justice^  as  they  were  styled,  which 
deprived  the  nobility  of  political  rights,  were  scan- 
dalously unjust ;  and  that  the  last  especially,  was  a 
violation  of  those  immutable  principles  of  equity 
which  forbid  us,  on  any  reasons  of  expediency,  to 
risk  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  blood.  In  arming  the 
executive  power  against  the  insubordination  of  the 
great  families,  Giano  della  Bella  had  been  fully 
justified  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  zeal  for 
the  liberties  of  the  lower  people  was  sullied  by  any 
sinister  views  of  personal  aggrandizement ;  but  his 
prejudice  and  animosity  against  the  nobles  were 
wrought  to  this  persecuting  spirit  by  the  natural 
obstinacy  and  violence  of  his  disposition.  This 
defect  of  character  occasioned  his  destruction. 
Many  of  the  rich  burgesses  were  jealous  of  his  in- 
fluence with  the  common  people,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  the  imprudent  severity  with  which  he 
persisted  in  reforming  some  abuses  of  internal  re- 
gulation among  the  companies  of  arts,  to  excite 
dangerous  enemies  against  him.  Deserted  by  the 
fickle  citizens,  he  was  driven,  in  little  more  than 
two  years,  into  the  exile  in  which  he  died.  (a.d. 
1294.)  His  banishment,  says  Villani,  caused  a 
considerable  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
state ;  the  artisans  and  lower  people  lost  their  in- 
fluence, and  the  government  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich  citizens.  But  the  enactments  which  he 
had  suggested  against  the  ancient  aristocracy  re- 
mained in  full  operation,  and  became  the  lasting 
charter  of  the  republic. 

The  exile  of  Giano  della  Bella  procured  little 
repose  for  his  ungrateful  country.  Florence  was 
still  increasing  in  extent  and  opulence  ;  and  this  is 
the  era  at  which,  in  the  pride  of  architectural  em- 
bellishment, she  followed  the  example  of  Pisa — the 
first  Italian  city  which  ennobled  the  use  of  com- 
mercial wealth  by  the  magnificence  of  her  public 
structures.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  signiory,  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  more  than  one  pious  edifice, 
remain  to  attest  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  Florence 
at  the  period  before  us ;  yet  the  prosperity  which 
is  indicated  by  these  splendid  works,  continued  to 
be  alloyed  by  all  the  evils  of  faction.  The  spirit 
of  the  nobles  yet  remained  to  be  broken  by  ages  of 
proscription ;  and  it  was,  above  all,  the  elevation  of 
the  commercial  aristocracy  which  they  could  least 
patiently  endure.  One  of  these  new  families,  the 
Cerchi,  which  had  amassed  an  enormous  fortune  by 
trade,  eclipsed  the  ancient  lustre  of  the  great  and 
noble  house  of  Donati ;  and  a  law  suit  had  already 
inflamed  the  rivalry  between  them,  when  accident 
afforded  a  pretext  for  political  hostility.  In  the 
little  Tuscan  state  of  Pistoia,  a  private  quarrel, 
between  two  branches  of  the  principal  Guelf  family 
of  the  Cancellieri,  had  been  attended  with  even 
more  horrible  atrocities  than  were  usual  in  Italian 
feuds.  The  enmity  of  these  relatives,  to  whose 
common  descent  some  caprice  had  given  the  dis- 
tinction of  Neri  and  Bianchi  (black  and  white),  was 
shared  by  numerous  partizans ;  and  the  magistrates 
of  Pistoia  could  only  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  in 
their  streets,  by  committing  the  government  of 
their  republic  to   the  temporary  custody  of  the 
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leading  Guelf  state  of  their  province.  The  signiory 
of  Fh)rence  impartially  assumed  the  friendly  office 
of  restoring  order  in  Pistoia,  and  removed  the 
chiefs  of  both  factions  to  their  own  city,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  reconciling  them.  (a.d.  1300.)  But 
this  imprudent  measure  only  introduced  the  conta- 
gion within  their  own  walls.  When  the  strangers 
arrived  at  Florence,  the  Donati  bestowed  their 
hospitality  upon  the  Neri,  the  Cerchi  upon  the 
Bianchi.  The  rival  hosts,  who  wanted  only  an 
excuse  for  open  hostility,  eagerly  embraced  the 
quarrel  of  their  guests  ;  the  example  spread  with 
fatal  rapidity,  and  all  Florence  was  speedily  divided 
into  the  virulent  factions  of  the  Black  and  White 
Guelfs,  of  which  Corso  Donati  and  Vieri  de'  Cerchi 
were  the  leaders. 

Though  the  White  Guelfs  showed  in  the  sequel  a 
disposition  to  coalesce  with  the  Ghibelins,  it  cannot 
be  discovered  that  any  question  of  political  rights 
was  mixed  up  with  the  intestine  hostility  which  now 
raged  throughout  Florence,  or  that  the  great  par- 
ties which  owed  their  origin  to  this  insufficient 
cause  of  division,  proposed  any  intelligible  object 
beyond  the  gratification  of  that  factious  spirit  which 
was  so  congenial  to  the  Italian  temperament.  The 
principles  of  public  virtue  could  as  little  justify  the 
White  as  the  Black  Guelfs ;  and  the  latter  pre- 
vailed in  the  contest  only  because  their  leader, 
Corso  Donati,  a  bold,  turbulent,  designing  man, 
was  beyond  all  comparison  superior  in  the  arts  of 
command  and  intrigue  to  his  feeble  rival  Cerchi. 
At  first  the  White  Guelfs  had  the  advantage,  and 
contrived  to  banish  their  adversaries  ;  but  they 
excited  the  enmity  of  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  by  re- 
fusing to  accept  his  mediation ;  and  the  pontiff, 
who  had  enlisted  a  French  prince  (Charles  of  Va- 
lois,  the  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair)  in  the  service 
of  the  church,  with  the  intention  of  employing  him 
in  the  Sicilian  wars,  now  dispatched  him  with  his 
gens-d'armerie  to  restore  peace  at  Florence,  under 
the  new  title  of  Pacificator  of  Tuscany.  If  Cerchi 
and  the  principal  men  among  the  White  Guelfs  had 
possessed  energy  and  hardihood  to  break  at  once 
with  the  pope,  they  might  easily  have  prevented 
the  entrance  of  Charles  into  their  city ;  but  they 
hesitated,  suffered  him  to  introduce  his  gens-d'ar- 
merie into  Florence,  and  were  ruined.  Charles, 
disregarding  his  solemn  promises,  betrayed  one  of 
the  gates  to  Corso  Donati  and  the  Black  exiles, 
imprisoned  the  chiefs  of  the  Whites,  and  suffered 
their  palaces  to  be  burnt,  their  property  to  be  pil- 
laged and  confiscated,  and  several  of  their  persons 
to  be  assassinated.  After  permitting,  during  five 
months,  every  disorder  to  the  victorious  party,  and 
enriching  himself  with  a  share  of  the  heavy  fines 
which  they  extorted,  Valois  quitted  Florence  and 
Tuscany,  pursued  by  the  execrations  of  the  pro- 
vince which  he  had  entered  to  pacify.  But  before 
his  departure,  six  hundred  of  the  principal  White 
Guelfs  whose  destruction  he  had  effected,  were 
finally  proscribed  and  driven  into  exile*,  (a.d. 
1302.) 
One  interesting  circumstance  in  this  revolution 

•  The  authorities  for  the  last  five  pages  are  contained 
in  Muratori,  a  d.  1263-1299;  the  seventh  and  eighth  books 
of  Giovanni  Villani  (Storia  Fiorentina)  :  the  third  hook 
of  Pignotti,  and  the  first  125  pages  of  Sismondi's  fourth 
volume. 


has  deserved  to  survive  the  long  oblivion  of  ages. 
Among  the  White  Guelfs  who  were  included  in 
the  sentence  of  banishment  and  proscription,  was 
Dante,  or  more  properly.  Durante  Alighieri,  who 
had  held  the  office  of  prior  while  that  party  acquired 
ascendancy  in  the  state.  It  was  during  a  lingering 
and  cruel  exile,  which  lasted  unto  his  death,  that 
lie  composed  or  completed  his  vision  of  Hell,  Pur- 
gatory, and  Paradise,  the  Divina  Conimedia,  one  of 
the  most  sublime  and  oi'iginal  works  of  human 
genius.  Seeking  a  refuge  at  the  courts  of  the 
Delia  Scala,  lords  of  Verona,  and  other  Ghibelin 
chieftains,  he  tasted  all  the  bitterness  of  dependence 
and  poverty  *;  and,  pouring  out  in  terrific  invective 
and  political  satire  the  indignation  of  a  lofty  and 
imaginative  spirit  which  had  darkened  in  adversity, 
he  filled  the  awful  scenes  of  his  great  poem  with 
the  personages  of  contemporary  history,  and  branded 
the  crimes  and  dissensions  of  his  age  in  numbers 
that  will  live  for  ever. 
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Affairs  of  the  pontificate — Boniface  VIII. — Continued  wars 
for  the  possession  of  Sicily— Charles  II.  of  Naples— Frede- 
ric, king  of  Sicily — Miserable  end  of  Boniface  VIII. — 
Translation  of  the  popedom  to  Avignon — Condition  of 
Lombardy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
Frequent  revolutions— Numerous  petty  signors  or  tyrants 
— Power  and  reverses  of  Matteo  Visconti — Growth  of  re- 
spect in  Italy  for  the  imperial  authority— The  emperor 
Henry  VII.  in  Italy — Submission  of  Lombardy  to  his 
authority— New  troubles  in  that  province— Guelf  league 
formed  by  Florence  against  the  emperor— Critical  situa- 
tion, activity,  and  death  of  Henry  VII.— Robert,  king  of 
Naples— His  projects  of  universal  sovereignty  over  Italy- 
Wars  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins  in  Tuscany— Rise 
of  Castruccio  Castracani,  prince  of  Lucca — Hostilities  in 
Lombardy — Successes  of  the  Ghibelins— Siege  of  Genoa- 
Grandeur  of  Matteo  Visconti— His  death— Successes  of 
Castruccio  Castracani— Danger  of  Florence  and  the  Tuscan 
Guelfs— The  emperor  Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria  in  Italy— Bril- 
liant fortunes  and  death  of  Castruccio — Rise  of  the  house 
of  Gonzaga  at  Mantua. 

Until  the  interference  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  the 
Florentine  troubles,  I  have  not  had  occasion  for 
some  time  to  speak  of  the  affairs  of  the  pontificate, 
or  scarcely  to  mention  even  the  name  of  a  pope. 
From  the  death  of  Martin  IV.,  which  occurred  im- 
mediately after  that  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  until  the 
accession  of  Boniface,  ten  years  later,  there  is  not, 
indeed,  much  in  the  papal  history  to  require  obser- 
vation. The  intermediate  period,  which  was  filled 
with  the  reigns  of  pontiffs  whose  rapid  succession 
deprived   the  holy  see  of  its  usual   influence   in 

*  That  he  should  find  "  how  salt  was  the  taste  of  another's 
bread,  and  how  painful  it  was  to  climb  and  descend  an- 
other's stairs,"  is  the  prophecy  which  he  makes  the  shade 
of  his  ancestor  address  to  him  in  Paradise  : 

"  Tu  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altrui  e  com'  ^  duro  calle 
Lo  scendere  e'l  salir  per  I'altrui  scale." 

(Paradiso,  Canto  17.) 
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Italian  politics,  is  remarkable  only  for  the  power 
which  the  noble  Roman  family  of  Colonna  acquired 
by  the  favour  of  Nicholas  IV.  But  the  intriguing 
and  active  character  of  Boniface  VIII.  renewed 
the  ascendancy  of  the  papacy.  This  pope  owed  his 
seat,  on  the  willing  abdication  of  his  predecessor, 
Celestinus  V.  (a  poor  fanatic,  whom  he  afterwards 
persecuted  to  the  grave),  to  the  friendship  of 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples ;  and  the  support  with 
which  he  repaid  that  monarch  closely  interweaves 
the  affairs  of  his  pontificate  with  those  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

During  the  contest  between  Charles  of  Anjou 
and  Peter  of  Aragon,  Philip  III.  of  France,  siding 
with  his  relative,  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Ara- 
gon, which  Martin  IV.,  by  a  sentence  of  deposition 
against  Peter,  had  assumed  the  right  of  transferring 
to  Charles  of  Valois,  second  son  of  the  French 
monarch.  Peter  had  thus  to  fight  for  the  crown  of 
Sicily  within  his  native  dominions,  but  he  success- 
fully defended  himself;  and  on  his  death,  which 
was  embraced  in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  of  Philip,  and  of  Martin,  he  bequeathed 
Aragon  to  Alphonso  his  eldest,  and  Sicily  to  James 
his  second  son.  The  general  war  languished  for 
three  years  after  the  death  of  all  these  potentates, 
until  a  pacification  was  effected  under  the  arbitra- 
tion of  our  first  English  Edward,  (a.d.  1288.) 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  who  had  remained  in  capti- 
vity since  his  defeat  by  Roger  di  Loria,  was  re- 
leased, to  assume  his  father's  crown  of  Naples  ; 
but  he  made  a  formal  cession  of  the  throne  of 
Sicily  to  James  of  Aragon,  and  promised  to  obtain 
a  similar  renunciation  from  Charles  of  Valois  of  his 
imaginary  claims  upon  the  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

Charles  II.  was  no  sooner  at  liberty  than  he 
violated  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty ;  and  pope 
Nicholas  IV.  at  once  placed  the  crown  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  on  his  head,  and  absolved  him  from  the 
oaths  by  which  he  had  sealed  the  pacification. 
Charles  of  Valois,  too,  refused  to  renounce  his  pre- 
tensions over  Aragon,  and  the  war  immediately 
recommenced  in  all  quarters.  Attacked  at  once 
by  the  French,  by  the  fulminations  of  the  church, 
and  by  the  king  of  Castile,  who  entered  the  league 
against  him,  Alphonso  was  unable  to  defend  his 
inheritance,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  sacrifice 
it  to  his  brother's  interest.  He  concluded  a  peace 
with  his  enemies,  by  which  he  promised  to  recall 
all  the  subjects  of  Aragon  from  the  Sicilian  service, 
and  to  exhort  his  brother  to  renounce  the  insular 
crown,  (a.d.  1295.)  On  these  conditions,  Charles 
of  Valois  was  to  abandon  his  pretensions,  and  the 
church,  on  receipt  of  a  tribute,  to  restore  the  Ara- 
gonese  king  to  her  bosom.  But  Alphonso  died 
immediately  afterwards,  and  James,  quitting  Sicily, 
and  leaving  the  administration  of  the  island  in  the 
hands  of  his  third  brother  Frederic,  assumed  the 
crown  of  Aragon. 

The  first  service  which  Boniface  VIII.  rendered 
to  his  patron  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  was  to  induce 
the  new  king  of  Aragon  to  conclude  a  shameful 
treaty,  by  which  he  not  only  confirmed  the  renun- 
ciation of  Sicily,  but  engaged,  if  the  Sicilians  should 
continue  to  assert  their  independence,  to  aid  in 
conquering  the  island  for  the  Angevin  monarch. 
In  return  for  these  infamous  conditions  Charles  II. 
bestowed  his  daughter  on  James,  and  the  father  of 
Christendom  rewarded  him  with  the  investiture  of 


Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which,  as  belonging  to  the 
Pisans  and  Genoese,  were  not  his  to  grant.  But 
the  Sicilians  had  too  lively  a  remembrance  of 
French  tyranny,  and  cherished  the  love  of  freedom 
too  warmly,  to  submit  to  the  Angevin  king,  or 
tamely  to  suffer  their  rights  to  be  bartered  by  the 
royal  conspirators.  The  venerable  Procida  was 
still  the  adviser  of  the  Sicilian  barons,  when,  so- 
lemnly abjuring  their  allegiance  to  the  man  who 
had  basely  deserted  them,  they  placed  the  crown 
of  Sicily  on  the  head  of  his  brother  Frederic. 
(a.d.  1296.)  The  long  wars  which  the  ambition  of 
the  popes  and  of  the  house  of  Anjou  had  already 
occasioned  for  the  possession  of  the  island  were 
now  kindled  anew,  and  cruelly  ravaged  both  the 
Sicilies,  continental  and  insular,  for  several  yeai's. 
Frederic,  Avho  proved  himself  an  able  and  cou- 
rageous monarch,  at  first  carried  his  arms  into 
Calabria,  and,  together  with  the  invincible  admiral 
of  Sicily,  Roger  di  Loria,  gained  several  victories 
over  the  Angevin  party.  But  successive  misfor- 
tunes soon  began  to  thicken  around  him:  upon  j 
some  disgust  Di  Loria  deserted  his  service ;  his 
own  brother  James,  as  champion  of  the  church, 
led  an  army  into  Sicily  against  him,  and  overran 
half  the  island ;  and,  when  the  Aragonese  sove- 
reign, struck  with  tardy  remorse  for  this  cruel  and 
ungenerous  attack,  at  last  withdrew  his  army,  and 
refused  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  brother's  ruin, 
Boniface  VIII.  enticed  Charles  of  Valois  from  the 
distant  wars  of  Flanders  to  another  invasion  of 
Sicily,  (a.d.  1299.)  But  the  patient  valour  and 
the  solid  talents  of  Frederic  and  the  constancy  of 
the  Sicilians  triumphed  over  every  adverse  vicissi- 
tude. Too  weak  to  hazard  a  general  engagement 
with  the  formidable  army  which  Valois  had  led 
into  Sicily  from  Naples,  Frederic  harassed  the 
enemy  with  continual  skirmishes,  interrupted  their 
supplies  and  communications,  and  left  the  climate 
to  do  the  rest.  Its  ravages  were  so  great  that  the 
French  prince  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  island ; 
and  Charles  II.  and  the  pope,  at  length  despairing 
of  their  cause,  concluded  a  peace  with  Frederic, 
and  guaranteed  to  him  for  life  the  insular  crown 
with  the  title  of  king  of  Trinacria,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  to 
be  restored  after  his  death  to  the  house  of  Anjou : 
an  engagement  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  would 
never  be  fulfilled,  (a.d.  1302.) 

Boniface  VIII.  survived  this  pacification  only 
one  year  ;  and  was  visited  in  the  miserable  termi- 
nation of  his  life  with  a  just  punishment  for  a  ca- 
reer of  pride  and  worldly  ambition.  The  disaffec- 
tion which  two  cardinals  of  the  Colonna  family 
betrayed  in  the  sacred  college  had  induced  him  to 
persecute  their  whole  house,  and  to  expel  them  by 
treachery  and  by  arms  from  all  their  domains. 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France — a  monster  of  inhuman- 
ity, whose  subsequent  proscription  of  the  Templai*s 
has  doomed  his  memory  to  eternal  opprobrium — 
afforded  an  asylum  to  the  Colonna  from  enmity  to 
Boniface ;  and  this  act  widened  the  breach  which 
several  subjects  of  altercation  had  already  occa- 
sioned between  him  and  the  pope,  notwithstanding 
the  attachment  of  the  latter  to  the  kindred  house 
of  Anjou.  After  some  outrageous  proceedings  on 
both  sides,  Philip  prepared  a  signal  vengeance 
against  the  pontiff.  He  secretly  dispatched  a 
French  knight  with  one  of  the  Colonna  and  some 
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followers  into  Italy  to  seize  the  pei-son  of  Boniface, 
and  probably  to  assassinate  him.  The  conspirators, 
arriving  near  Annagni,  where  Boniface  resided, 
and  being  joined  by  the  partizans  of  the  Colonna, 
surprised  the  papal  palace,  which  they  held  for 
three  days.  But  while  their  leaders  hesitated  in 
irresolution  on  the  fate  of  their  captive,  and  their 
followers  were  pillaging  his  immense  treasures, 
they  were  attacked  and  driven  from  the  palace  by 
the  papal  adherents.  The  pope  was  thus  rescued, 
but  only  committed  his  person  to  the  protection  of 
the  Orsini,  the  rivals  of  the  Colonna,  to  find  him- 
self still  a  prisoner.  Indignation  at  the  first  out- 
rage, acting  upon  an  aged  frame  and  a  haughty 
temper,  had  destroyed  his  health  and  unsettled  his 
reason  ;  and  the  fresh  aggravation  of  insult  threw 
him  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  insanity  in  which 
he  died.  (a.d.  1303.)  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  a  less 
unamiable  character,  terminated  his  days  more 
happily.  The  last  years  of  his  reign  were  laudably 
devoted  to  repair  the  evils  of  a  long  war ;  and  he 
closed  his  life  in  tranquillity;  leaving  his  rival, 
Frederic  of  Sicily,  to  survive  him  for  many  years, 
and  to  renew  the  same  contest  with  his  sou. 
(a.d.  1309.) 

After  the  violent  end  of  Boniface  VIII.,  the  pa- 
pal chair  was  possessed,  for  a  short  time  only,  by 
Benedict  XI.  ;  for  this  pontiff,  a  man  of  talents 
and  virtue,  had  no  sooner  attempted  to  free  him- 
self from  the  thraldom  in  which  the  cardinals  and 
Roman  nobles  designed  to  retain  him,  and  evinced 
a  disposition  to  resent  the  outrage  which  the  king 
of  France  had  offered  to  the  holy  see  in  the  person 
of  Boniface,  than  he  was  carried  off  by  poison. 
(a.d.  1304.)  Philip  the  Fair,  whose  character  has 
thrown  probability  on  the  accusation,  is  stated  by 
a  contemporary  writer  to  have  bi*ibed  two  cardi- 
nals to  the  commission  of  this  crime  :  he  certainly 
reaped  every  advantage  from  its  success.  The 
death  of  Benedict  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
event  which  long  rendered  him  the  real  mover  of 
the  mighty  engine  of  papal  authority  :  1  mean  the 
removal  of  the  popedom  to  Lyons  and  afterwards 
to  Avignon.  This  remarkable  occurrence  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  had  probably  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure prepared  by  the  long  and  intimate  connexion 
of  the  holy  see  with  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Angevin  princes  had  introduced  into 
the  sacred  college  many  cardinals  who  were  French- 
men by  birth  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Benedict  there 
was  a  strong  French  party  in  the  conclave  entirely 
devoted  to  Philip.  The  interest  of  the  Colonna 
was  thrown  into  the  same  scale,  but  the  opposite 
faction  were  notwithstanding  so  nearly  equal  in 
numbers,  that,  after  a  long  struggle,  in  which  nei- 
ther could  command  a  sufficient  majority  for  the 
cardinal  of  their  choice,  it  was  solemnly  agreed 
that  the  tiara  should  be  bestowed  on  some  foreign 
prelate  out  of  the  pale  of  the  college,  that  one 
party  should  name  three  individuals,  and  that  the 
other  should  select  a  pope  from  among  them.  The 
anti-French  party,  preferring  the  right  of  primary 
nomination,  carefully  chose  three  prelates,  all  of 
them  French,  yet  all  declared  and  violent  enemies 
of  their  sovereign.  Yet  this  answered  the  object 
of  Philip  ;  his  partizans  immediately  dispatched  to 
him  the  list,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  arch- 
Dishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  king,  hastening  into 
Gascony,  and  convincing  this  enemy  in  a  secret 


interview  that  he  could  seat  him  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  easily  purchased  his  friendship  and  gra- 
titude. The  archbishop  readily  swore  to  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  king  as  the  price  of  his 
elevation,  and  the  creatures  of  Philip  were  then 
instructed  to  declare  him  elected.  The  anti-French 
party  anticipated  a  leader  in  the  new  pope,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Clement  V.,  but  they  were 
thunderstruck  when  they  found  him  the  tool  of 
Philip.  Whether  terrified  by  the  fate  of  his  pre- 
decessors, or  influenced  by  the  French  king,  Cle- 
ment resolved  never  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  asto- 
nished Christendom  by  a  summons  to  the  cardinals 
to  attend  his  coronation  at  Lyons,  (a.d.  1305.) 
They  could  not  refuse  obedience,  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  that  city,  and  thus  commenced 
a  separation  of  the  papal  court  from  the  proper 
capital  of  its  see  which  was  to  endure  for  sixty 
years :  an  era  distinguished  for  its  scandalous  dis- 
orders even  in  the  polluted  annals  of  the  popedom. 
The  reign  of  Clement  V.  was  a  worthy  opening 
for  this  disgraceful  period.  At  the  expense  of 
every  other  duty,  that  pope  evinced  better  faith 
to  his  patron  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  iniquitous  nature  of  their  connexion,  for  he 
strictly  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  their  simouia- 
cal  bargain.  He  absolved  the  king  from  all  cen- 
sure for  his  conduct  towards  Boniface  VIII. ;  he 
filled  the  college  of  cardinals  with  his  creatures  ; 
he  suffered  him  to  plunder  his  clergy;  and  he 
finally  sanctioned  and  promoted  the  horrible  per- 
secution which  the  avai'ice  and  cruelty  of  Philip 
directed  against  the  innocent  knights  of  the  Tem- 
ple*, (a.d.  1307.) 

In  relating  generally  the  transition  of  the  Lom- 
bard cities  from  a  republican  independence  to  the 
government  of  signers  or  lords,  I  have  purposely 
abstained  from  distracting  the  reader  with  innu- 
merable and  worthless  details  of  the  petty  wars 
which  occupied  these  obscure  tyrants,  or  the  petty 
revolutions  which  precipitated  them  fi'om  power, 
only  to  elevate  rivals  who  pursued  the  same  career, 
and  usually  shared  the  same  fate.  From  the  real 
extinction  of  liberty  in  Lombardy  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  period  before  us,  I 
have  no  farther  solicited  attention  to  this  part  of 
Italy  than  to  notice  the  contest  between  two  rival 
families  for  the  sovereignty  of  Milan;  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  capital  of  Lombardy  passed  from  one 
master  to  another  may  convey  a  sufficient  idea  of 
the  alternate  changes  of  fortune  which  befel  less 
celebrated  usurpers  and  inferior  cities. 

There  was  a  striking  similarity  in  the  history  of 
most  of  the  numerous  despotisms  of  northern  Italy. 
The  turbulent  and  artful  demagogue,  flattering  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  or  putting  himself  for- 
ward as  the  chief  of  a  faction,  fii'st  raised  himself 
by  the  affection  of  the  people  or  the  preponderance 
of  his  party  to  the  Sijvereign  command.  The 
solemn  decree  of  the  council  of  government  or  of 
the  assembled  citizens,  was  in  every  instance  care- 


•  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  1285-1307.  Sismondi  has  given 
a  very  lucid  and  interesting  account  (taken  principally  from 
the  original  narrative  of  Villani  and  the  compilation  of  Ray- 
naldus,  Annales  Eccles.)  of  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII., 
and  of  the  intrigues  which  prepared  the  subsequent  transla- 
tion of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon.  See  his  24th  and  26th 
chapters. 
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fully  obtained  to  sanction  his  elevation.  The  sig- 
niory  of  the  state  was  assigned  to  him,  sometimes 
for  life,  sometimes  for  a  limited  period  only.  All 
the  forms  of  a  republic  were  still  preserved,  its 
magistrates,  its  councils,  its  popular  assemblies, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  acknowledged 
with  outward  respect,  while  their  real  liberties 
were  utterly  destroyed.  Thus  the  progress  of  the 
signor  gradually  accelei-ated  from  a  cautious  and 
measured  exercise  of  authority  to  the  undisguised 
assertion  of  unlimited  and  hereditary  power,  and 
from  the  temperate  and  conciliating  use  of  that 
power  to  the  wantonness  and  atrocities  of  a  cruel 
despotism.  But  neither  the  protection  of  mer- 
cenary troops  nor  the  uncertain  fidelity  of  inte- 
rested adherents  could  give  security  to  the  seat  of 
the  tyrant ;  the  open  hostility  of  exiled  enemies 
constantly  threatened  his  destruction  ;  secret  trea- 
chery among  his  party  or  even  his  relatives  watched 
the  ready  moment  of  popular  hatred  to  hurl  him 
from  his 'throne.  Sometimes  the  gates  were  be- 
trayed to  the  banished  leader  of  a  faction  who 
cleared  the  streets  and  rode  the  city,  as  it  was 
termed  *,  with  his  gens-d'armerie ;  sometimes  do- 
mestic treason  excited  a  sedition  within  the  walls  ; 
and  the  cry  of  the  conspirators  was  still  the  same, 
"  Popolo  !  Popolo  !"  for  the  people  ! — the  watch- 
word of  democx'acy.  The  citizens  rose  at  the  pros- 
tituted signal  of  liberty  to  shake  off  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  the  tjTaut,  and  immediately  to  surrender 
their  happiness  and  freedom  to  another  and  often 
a  more  ferocious  master. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
there  were  almost  as  many  signers  in  northern 
Italy,  as  there  had  been  free  cities.  Alberto  Scotto 
ruled  over  Placentia,  Albuino  della  Scala  over 
Verona,  Ricciardo  di  Camino  at  Rovigo,  Maffeo 
de'  Maggi  at  Brescia  ;  the  lords  of  Correggio  were 
masters  of  Parma,  the  Passerini  of  Mantua,  the 
Ghiberti  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  the  Polenta  of 
Ravenna,  the  Brusati  of  Novara  ;  while  the  house 
of  Cavalcabo  governed  at  Ci*emona,  and  that  of 
Este  at  Ferrara,  though  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
Italian  politics  that  city  was  shortly  to  be  wrested 
from  them  for  a  few  years.  Bologna  and  Padua 
alone  were  free  ;  but  the  latter  republic  at  length 
fell  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Carrara.  In  Pied- 
mont two  sovereigns  of  hereditary  dominions  had, 
late  in  the  thirteenth  century,  acquired  possession 
of  many  of  the  free  cities  ;  these  were  the  counts 
of  Savoy  and  the  marquises  Montferrat  ;  but  both 
these  ancient  and  princely  houses  experienced  the 
same  reverses  as  were  common  to  more  ephemeral 
tyrants.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens  who 
had  risen  against  their  despotic  authority,  both 
Boniface  of  Savoy  in  1263,  and  William  of  Mont- 
ferrat in  1292,  were  inclosed  in  cages  of  iron,  and 
ended  their  days  in  captivity. 

Very  few  of  these  Lombard  usurpers  were  des- 
tined to  found  a  lasting  grandeur  for  their  families; 
and  their  power  was  eclipsed,  at  the  opening  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  the  superior  and  more  ex- 
tensive domination  of  Matteo  Visconti,  the  lord  of 
Milan.  Since  his  succession  to  his  uncle  the  arch- 
bishop Otho,  Matteo  had  pursued  a  course  of  un- 
ceasing ambition  and  prosperity  ;  he  had  acquired 
possession  of  the  province  of  Montferrat,  and  his 

•  Cone  la  citta— Villani,  passim. 


matrimonial  connexion  with  Albuino  della  Scala 
and  the  marquis  Azzo  VIII.  of  Este  seemed  to 
connect  his  security  with  theirs.  But  the  jealous 
animosity  of  Alberto  Scotto  proved  more  dangerous 
to  him  than  these  alliances  were  beneficial.  The 
people  of  Milan  were  weary  of  his  tyranny,  and 
Alberto,  forming  a  league  among  the  Lombard 
signers  of  the  second  order  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
Torriani,  succeeded  in  exciting  a  rebellion  among 
the  Milanese,  and  in  effecting  the  downfall  of 
Matteo.  Expelled  from  the  capital  of  Lombardy, 
the  chief  of  the  Visconti  gaVe  place  to  the  rival 
family  della  Torre,  who  resumed  their  power  after 
twenty  years  of  proscription  ;  and  the  Milanese, 
concealing  their  slavery  under  the  flimsy  veil  of 
popular  suffrage,  suiTendered  themselves  to  the 
will  of  Guido  della  Torre  *.  (a.d.  1302.) 

Such  continued  the  state  of  Lombardy,  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  meditated  entrance  of  an  em- 
peror into  Italy  engaged  the  anxious  attention  and 
enlivened  the  projects  of  all  parties.  For  nearly 
sixty  years  no  German  prince  had  descended  from 
the  Alps  to  assert  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy  ; 
and  immediately  after  the  extinction  of  the  Swabian 
family,  the  Ghibelins,  the  natural  adherents  of  the 
empire,  had  been  almost  everywhere  overpowered 
and  proscribed.  Yet  in  the  long  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Frederic  II.,  and  not- 
withstanding the  triumph  of  the  Guelf  party,  the 
imperial  prerogatives  were  so  far  from  having 
fallen  into  oblivion,  or  grown  into  contempt  among 
the  Italians,  that  the  mere  influence  of  a  singular 
change  in  public  opinion  had  elevated  them  in  ima- 
gination above  all  former  pretensions,  and  swept 
away  the  barriers  which  the  resistance  of  ages  had 
raised  against  their  exercise.  The  revival  of  an- 
cient letters  in  all  the  Italian  universities  had 
silently  produced  this  strange  revolution.  An  ex- 
travagant respect  for  antiquity  was  the  character- 
istic of  all  the  leanied  Italians  of  the  time  ;  but 
the  lawyers  and  jurisconsults  in  particular  were 
blinded  with  veneration  for  the  Pandects  and  Code 
of  Justinian,  their  favourite  studies.  The  arbitrary 
principles  of  the  Roman  civil  law  were  universally 
disseminated  and  implicitly  recognised  ;  the  de- 
spotic rights  of  the  Roman  emperors  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  spirit  of  their  decrees,  and  the 
conclusion  was  easy  which  transferi'ed  the  exclu- 
sive and  unlimited  supremacy  of  the  Caesars  to 
sovereigns  who,  though  elected  by  a  few  foreign 
princes,  were  supposed  to  inherit  their  dominion 
over  the  world.  Thus  the  German  emperors  gained 
infinitely  more  in  their  absence  from  Italy  than 
the  courage,  the  ability,  and  the  great  power  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  the  Italian  possessions,  the 
numerous  partizans,  and  even  the  virtues  of  his 
grandson,  had  ever  been  able  to  extort  from  their 
subjects. 

This  theory  of  the  duty  of  passive  obedience 
was  most  prevalent  in  Italy  when  Henry  count  of 
Luxembourg,  whose  election  to  the  imperial  throne 
had  been  confirmed  by  Clement  V.,  prepared  to 
require  it  in  practice,  (a.d.  1308.)    The  hereditary 


*  I  am  indebted  for  this  view  of  Lombardy  at  the  opening 
of  the  fourteenth  century  principally  to  Sismondi,  who  has 
very  ably  condensed  the  tedious  Lombard  chronicles  of  this 
period  (in  Script.  Rer.  Ital.)  into  a  general  summary,  in  his 
26th  chapter. 
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possessions  of  Henry  VII.,  a  prince  whose  superior 
talents  and .  courage  were  accompanied  by  several 
amiable  qualities,  were  too  small  to  admit  of  his 
exerting  much  real  authority  over  the  German 
princes,  though  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
for  his  son,  and  he  prudently  resolved  to  seek  a 
more  promising  scene  of  ambition  and  glory  in 
Italy.  At  the  head  of  a  few  German  cavalry,  he 
crossed  the  Alps,  two  years  after  his  election,  and 
his  appearance  in  Lombardy  immediately  created 
a  striking  though  transient  change  in  the  aspect  of 
almost  all  Italy,  (a.d.  1310.)  His  court  became 
instantly  crowded  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  and  with  exiles  from  every  quarter  ; 
while  almost  all  the  Lombard  signors  attended  him 
in  person  in  the  hope  of  gaining,  by  devotion  and 
service,  his  confirmation  of  their  dignities.  Henry 
received  the  whole  of  these  envoys  and  suitoi-s 
with  the  same  affability  and  favour,  and  without 
the  slightest  distinction  of  party,  and  publicly  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  pacifying  the  factions  of 
Italy.  But  he  declared  to  the  Lombard  signors 
that  their  powers  were  illegal  and  must  be  surren- 
dered ;  and  these  usurpers,  aware  that  the  hatred 
with  which  they  had  generally  inspired  their  coun- 
trymen would  second  the  intentions  of  the  emperor, 
endeavoured  to  resign  their  pretensions  with  a 
good  grace.  They  were  rewarded  for  their  sub- 
mission by  Henry  with  fiefs  and  titles  of  nobility  ; 
the  Guelf  and  Giiibelin  exiles  were  indiscriminately 
restored  to  their  homes ;  and  imperial  vicai-s  were 
quietly  admitted  to  govern  all  the  cities.  In  two 
instances  only  was  any  hesitation  evinced  to  receive 
the  commands  of  the  emperor.  Guido  della  Torre, 
the  lord  of  Milan,  at  first  displayed  some  disposi- 
tion to  resist ;  but  the  approach  of  Henry  was 
hailed  with  open  rejoicings  by  the  Milanese,  and 
their  tyrant,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  defection, 
made  his  submission ;  his  rivals  the  Visconti  re- 
turned to  the  city  in  the  capacity  of  private  citi- 
zens, and  the  Torriani  remained  within  the  walls 
in  the  same  condition.  The  refusal  of  Albuino 
della  Scala  to  admit  the  Guelfs  into  Verona  was 
more  successful;  and  either  the  remoteness  and 
strength  of  that  city,  or  favour  towards  a  zealous 
partizan  of  the  empire,  made  Henry  overlook  a 
solitary  act  of  disobedience.  The  deputies  of  all 
the  cities  of  northern  Italy,  except  Venice  and 
Genoa  *,  flocked  to  Milan  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
emperor,  and  he  received  in  that  city  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy. 

•  These  maritime  republics  displayed  their  usual  spirit  of 
proud  independence  upon  this  occasion.  "  All  the  deputies," 
says  the  bishop  of  Botronto,  one  of  the  courtiers  who  at- 
tended Henry  in  his  Italian  expedition,  "  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity,  except  the  Genoese  and  Venetians;  and  they  said  a 
great  many  things  to  excuse  themselves,  which  I  do  not 
remember  further,  than  that  they  came  to  this  point,  that 
pretending  to  belong  neither  to  church  nor  empire,  to  land 
nor  ocean,  they  did  not  choose  to  swear  at  all."  (Nicolai  Bo- 
truntinensis  episc.  Henrici  VII.  Iter  Italicum  in  Script. 
Rer.  Ital.  vol.  ix.  p.  895.) 

The  resolution,  however,  of  the  Genoese  was  lowered  by 
the  intestine  troubles  which  agitated  their  republic  at  this 
juncture ;  and  when  Henry  afterwards  approached  their  city, 
they  were  not  only  prevented  by  their  disunion  from  oppos- 
ing his  entrance,  hut  even  gave  him  an  absolute  authority 
over  the  state,  and  aided  him  with  money  and  forces  against 
the  Guelf  league. 


The  tranquillity  which  Henry  VII.  had  laboured 
to  effect  in  Lombardy  by  the  deposition  of  the 
petty  tyrants  of  that  great  province,  and  by  a 
laudable  impartiality  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghi- 
belins,  was  too  shortly  disturbed  by  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  necessities,  (a.d.  1311.)  His 
poverty  and  the  rapacity  of  the  German  adven- 
turers who  had  attended  his  standard,  and  whose 
services  he  had  no  means  of  repaying,  obliged  him 
to  demand  large  contributions  that  disgusted  the 
people,  and  everywhere  converted  the  acclamations 
with  which  they  had  welcomed  their  deliverer  into 
mui-murs  and  open  discontent.  The  dissensions, 
too,  to  which  Italy  had  so  long  been  a  prey,  were 
incurable  by  any  effort  of  conciliation.  The  Tor- 
riani and  Guelf  faction  of  Milan  were  the  first  to 
instigate  the  populace  to  an  insurrection  against 
the  emperor;  and  all  the  Lombard  cities  where  the 
same  party  preponderated  imitated  their  example. 
By  the  aid  of  the  Visconti  and  the  Ghibelins  the 
sedition  at  Milan  was  quelled  ;  the  Torriani  and 
their  adherents  were  expelled ;  and  thus  the  power 
of  Matteo  Visconti  was  in  fact  re-established.  But 
it  was  only  by  force  of  arms  that  the  Guelfs  in  the 
rest  of  Lombardy  were  temporarily  subdued,  and 
Brescia  in  particular  cost  Henry  a  long  siege  befoi*e 
it  surrendered.  The  fair  fame  of  the  emperor  was 
clouded  in  these  transactions  by  more  than  one  act 
of  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
quitted  Lombardy  than  the  Guelf  cities  revolted 
again,  whUe  he  found  central  Italy  filled  with 
enemies. 

The  resolution  which  the  emperor  had  expressed 
on  entering  Italy  to  pacify  her  factions  had  armed 
the  greatest  portion  of  Tuscany  against  him.  The 
Florentines  had  already  prepared  to  acknowledge 
his  authority,  when  the  prejudices  which  favoured 
the  imperial  pretensions  were  overborne  by  hatred 
of  the  exiles  whose  restoration  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  submission  to  his  orders.  They  imme- 
diately bestirred  themselves  to  form  a  Guelf  league 
against  him,  and  extended  the  ramifications  of 
their  policy  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  even 
beyond  its  limits.  Thus  the  signiory  of  a  mercan- 
tile republic,  always  varying  in  its  members,  yet 
still  unchanging  in  its  designs,  conceived,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  that  idea  of  the  balance  of  power 
which  has  become  the  regulating  principle  of  Euro- 
pean politics.  Florence  was  the  centre  and  the 
great  mover  of  a  Guelf  confederation  which  em- 
braced not  only  the  Tuscan  cities  of  her  party,  but 
those  of  Lombardy  also,  the  Orsini  and  their  fac- 
tion in  Rome,  and  Robert  king  of  Naples,  while 
the  influence  of  France  and  of  the  papal  court  of 
Avignon  was  obtained  for  the  same  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  Frederic  king  of  Sicily,  the  republic  of 
Pisa,  the  Colonna  at  Rome,  Cane  della  Scala,  now 
the  lord  of  Verona,  the  Visconti  at  Milan,  and  the 
Ghibelin  cities  of  Lombardy  sided  with  the  em- 
peror. Evincing  that  defect  of  military  valour 
which  was  ever  afterwards  strangely  combined 
with  a  courageous  spirit  of  independence,  Florence 
mainly  depended  in  this  war  for  her  security  upon 
bands  of  those  mercenaries  whom  we  shall  here- 
after find  under  the  too  celebrated  name  of  con- 
dottieriy  the  lasting  scourge  of  Italy  ;  and  she 
solemnly  bestowed  a  temporary  dictatorship  upon 
Robert  of  Naples  in  the  anticipation  of  his  assist- 
ance, (a.d.  1312.)     Yet,  when  the  emperor  was  at 
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her  gates,  her  firmness  continued  undaunted,  and 
Henry  was  compelled  to  turn  aside  from  her  walls. 

The  emperor,  who  had  entered  Italy  in  the  hope 
of  asserting  an  unlimited  authority,  which  was 
favoured  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  as  it  would 
appear,  with  the  intention  of  exercising  his  power 
to  promote  the  public  happiness,  now  found  himself 
involved  in  a  dangerous  contest,  from  which  his 
small  resources  could  scarcely  extricate  him  with 
honour.  The  greater  part  of  Italy  had  already 
leagued  against  him,  and  the  doubtful  adherence 
of  a  few  Ghibelin  cities  and  lords  was  hardly  a 
counterpoise  against  the  union  and  strength  of  his 
enemies.  The  energy  of  his  personal  character, 
however,  well  fitted  him  for  the  encounter  with 
difficult  and  even  adverse  circumstances.  He  ob- 
tained some  considei'able  succours  from  Germany, 
roused  his  Italian  partizans  to  vigorous  exertions, 
and  in  the  year  following  his  appearance  before 
Florence  had  assembled  a  formidable  army.  A 
general  war  was  now  kindled  thi'oughout  Italy, 
and  every  prognostic  indicated  the  maturity  of 
a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  when  his  sudden 
death  completely  changed  the  posture  of  Italian 
affairs  *.  (a.d.  1313.) 

While  the  unexpected  death  of  Henry  VII.  de- 
prived the  Ghibelin  party  of  its  leader,  and  long 
wars  between  rival  candidates  for  the  succession  to 
the  German  throne  placed  the  imperial  authority 
over  Italy  in  abeyance,  Robert  king  of  Naples,  the 
chief  of  the  Guelf  party,  the  possessor  of  Provence, 
and  the  favourite  of  the  church,  began  to  aspire  to 
the  general  sovereignty  of  Italy.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Provence  on 
the  death  of  his  father  Charles  II.,  in  opposition  to 
the  recognized  laws  of  inheritance,  (a.d.  1309.) 
His  elder  brother  Charles  Martel,  by  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Hungary,  had  been  called  to 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  had  died  before 
his  father.  His  son  Carobert,  the  reigning  king 
of  Hungary,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
Charles  II.  asserted  his  just  rights  to  all  the 
dominions  of  that  monai-ch  ;  but  Robert,  hasten- 
ing to  Avignon,  whither  Clement  V.  had  now  re- 
moved his  court,  obtained  from  the  pope,  as  feudal 
superior  of  the  royal  fief  of  Naples,  a  sentence 
which  set  aside  the  claims  of  his  nephew  in  his 
own  favour.  The  king  of  Hungary  did  not  seri- 
ously attempt  to  oppose  this  decision,  and  Robert, 
a  prince  of  wisdom  and  address,  though  devoid  of 
military  talents,  soon  extended  his  ambitious  views 
beyond  the  kingdom  over  which  he  reigned  undis- 
turbed. Naturally  inimical  to  the  imperial  pre- 
tensions, we  have  seen  him  joining  the  Guelf  league 
against  Henry  VII.,  and  the  death  of  that  emperor 
left  him  every  opportunity  both  to  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  the  Ghibelin  states,  and  to  convert 
his  alliance  with  the  Guelfs  into  the  relation  of 
sovereign  and  subject.  He  \\ould  probably  have 
realized  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement  to  their 
fullest  extent,  if  the  extraordinary  talents  and 
energetic  character  of  several  of  the  leaders  who 
started  up  at  this  crisis  from  the  Ghibelin  ranks, 
had  not  retrieved  the  state  of  disorganization  and 

♦  Villani,  bb.  viii.  and  ix.  passim ;  Sismondi,  c.  27.  But 
I  have  found  the  fullest  account  of  the  expedition  of  Henry 
VII.  in  the  Iter  Italicum  of  the  bishop  of  Botronto  (cited  in 
the  last  note),  which  I  see  that  Sismondi  has  frequently  con- 
sulted. 


weakness  into  which  that  faction  was  thrown  on 
the  death  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  in  Tuscany  that  the  storm  first  broke 
over  the  Ghibelins  after  the  loss  of  their  imperial 
cliief,  and  that  the  first  ray  of  success  unexpect- 
edly beamed  on  their  cause.  Florence  and  the 
other  Guelf  cities  of  the  province  were  no  sooner 
delivered  from  the  fear  of  Henry  VII.,  than  they 
prepared  to  wreak  their  vengeance  against  Pisa 
for  the  succours  which  she  had  furnished  to  the 
emperor.  But  that  republic,  in  consternation  at 
her  danger,  had  taken  into  pay  a  thousand  Ger- 
man cavalry,  the  only  part  of  the  imperial  army 
which  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  Italy, 
and  had  chosen  for  her  general  Uguccione  della 
Faggiuola,  a  celebrated  Ghibelin  captain.  The 
ability  of  this  commander,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  he  inspired  the  Pisans,  turned  the  tide  of 
f(jrtune,  and  rendered  the  reimblic  formidable  to 
her  enemies ;  who  displayed  on  the  contrary  an 
absolute  want  of  energy  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
their  great  superiority  of  resources.  Uguccione 
was  everywhere  victoi-ious;  and  the  Florentines, 
who  were  dismayed  at  his  successes,  and  king 
Robert,  who  wanted  to  gain  time  to  attack  the 
Ghibelins  in  other  quarters,  proposed  peace  to  the 
Pisans.  The  offer  was  on  the  point  of  acceptance, 
when  Uguccione,  foreseeing  the  loss  of  occupation 
to  himself,  raised  a  sedition  in  Pisa  to  oppose  the 
pacification,  overawed  the  council  of  government, 
and  acquired  for  a  time  a  tyrannical  influence 
over  the  state.  The  vigour  of  his  arms  re- 
duced the  Guelf  people  of  Lucca  to  sue  for  peace ; 
they  were  compelled  to  restoi-e  their  Ghibelin 
exiles  ;  and  then  Uguccione,  fomenting  the  dis- 
sensions which  were  thus  created  within  the  walls, 
easily  subjected  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  flour- 
ishing cities  of  Tuscany  to  his  sword,  (a.d.  1314.) 

The  loss  of  so  valuable  an  ally  as  Lucca  alarmed 
the  Florentines  and  the  whole  Guelf  party,  and 
actuated  them  to  serious  exertion.  King  Robert 
sent  two  of  his  brothers  into  Tuscany  with  a  body 
of  gens-d'armerie ;  the  Florentines  and  all  the 
Tuscan  Guelfs  uniting  their  forces  to  this  succour 
formed  a  large  army;  and  the  confederates  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  the  castle  of  Montecatini  which 
Uguccione  was  besieging.  After  concentrating  all 
the  Ghibelin  strength  in  that  part  of  Italy,  this 
great  captain  could  muster  only  twenty-five  hun- 
dred heavily  armed  cavaliers,  while  the  Guelfs 
numbered  above  three  thousand ;  and  though  the 
historians  of  that  age  seldom  care  to  enumerate 
the  amount  of  an  infantry  which  was  despised,  we 
find  that  Uguccione  could  oppose  only  twenty  to 
above  fifty  thousand  men  of  that  arm.  Yet  he 
gained  a  memorable  victory  near  ]\Iontecatini,  in 
which  both  a  brother  and  a  nephew  of  the  king  of 
Naples  were  numbered  with  the  slain,  (a.d.  1315.) 
This  triumph  rendered  Uguccione  more  formidable 
than  ever ;  but  his  tyranny  became  insupportable 
both  to  the  Pisans  and  Lucchese,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  in  concert  in  both  cities;  while  his 
teri-ible  presence  repressed  insurrection  in  Lucca, 
the  same  spirit  broke  out  in  Pisa ;  while  he  hast- 
ened his  return  to  the  latter  capital,  the  Lucchese 
rose  behind  him ;  and  excluded  from  both  places 
and  deserted  by  his  troops,  he  retired  to  the  court 
of  the  Scala  at  Verona,  (a.d.  1316.)  So  Pisa  reco- 
vered her  liberty,  but  Lucca  was  less  fortunate  or 
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wise,  for  her  citizens  only  transferred  the  power 
which  Uguccione  had  usui-ped  to  the  chief  of  the 
Ghibelins,  Castruccio  Castracani  degl'  InterminelH, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  names  in  Italian  his- 
tory. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  was  destined  to 
triumph  thi*ough  a  brilliant  career  of  successful 
ambition,  had  early  in  life  shared  the  common  .fate 
of  exile  with  the  White  Guelfs  or  Ghibelins  of 
Lucca.  Passing  ten  years  of  banishment  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  Ghibelin  cities  of  Lombardy, 
he  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  arms  under 
the  best  generals  of  the  age.  His  valour  and  mili- 
tary talents,  which  were  of  the  highest  order,  were 
seconded  by  the  arts  of  profound  dissimulation  and 
unscrupulous  policy ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  re- 
turned to  Lucca  with  the  Ghibelin  exiles,  who 
were  restored  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  with  Pisa, 
than  he  became  the  first  citizen  of  the  state.  His 
skill  and  courage  mainly  contributed  to  the  subse- 
quent victory  of  Montecatini,  and  endeared  him  to 
the  Lucchese ;  his  influence  and  intrigues  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Uguccione,  and  caused  his  imprison- 
ment ;  and  the  insurrection  which  delivered  Lucca 
from  that  chief,  liberated  Castruccio  fi'om  chains 
and  impending  death  to  sovereign  command.  Chosen 
annual  captain  of  the  people  at  three  successive 
elections,  he  at  length  demanded  and  obtained  the 
suffrages  of  the  senate  and  citizens  for  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  signer,  (a.d.  1320.)  By  a 
rigid  public  economy,  and  by  animating  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  peasantry  who  inhabited  the 
mountainous  district  of  Lucca,  he  had  already  hus- 
banded the  resources  of  that  commercial  city, 
formed  numerous  bands  of  excellent  troops,  and 
exalted  the  power  and  reputation  of  his  state. 
Passionately  beloved  by  his  soMiery,  whose  affec- 
tions he  knew  how  to  gain,  while  he  strictly  en- 
forced their  obedience,  and  respected  and  feared 
by  the  people,  whom  he  governed  without  oppres- 
sion, his  acquisition  of  the  signiory  was  but  the 
preparation  for  future  grandeur.  Under  his  go- 
vernment Lucca  enjoyed  repose  for  some  years; 
for  she  had,  together  with  Pisa,  concluded  a  peace, 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Uguccione,  both  with 
Florence,  and  with  Robert  king  of  Naples.  This 
monarch,  after  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Montecatini,  had  found  sufficient  employment 
for  his  arms  in  other  parts  of  Italy  to  increase 
his  desire  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  in 
Tuscany. 

During  these  transactions  in  Tuscany,  the  Lom- 
bard plains  were  still  desolated  by  incessant  and 
unsparing  warfare.  The  efforts  of  the  Neapolitan 
king  were  mainly  directed  to  crush  Matteo  Visconti 
and  the  Ghibelins  in  this  part  of  Italy  ;  and  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  he  poured 
his  forces  from  Provence,  in  concert  with  the  Lom- 
bard Guelfs,  into  the  Milanese  territory.  But 
though  the  confederates  gained  a  battle  in  the 
first  campaign  it  produced  little  fruits ;  the  follow- 
ing summer  passed  without  any  decisive  event; 
and,  in  the  third,  the  Ghibelins  obtained  a  signal 
advantage  by  the  utter  defeat  and  ruin  of  the 
Guelfs  of  Pavia.  (a.d.  1315.)  That  city  fell  mto 
the  hands  of  Matteo  Visconti,  and  a  general  con- 
sternation seized  the  Guelf  cities.  Tortona  and 
Alexandria  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  al- 
ready held  Como,  Bergamo,  and  Placentia,  and  the 


Ghibelin  party  were  almost  everywhere  triumph- 
ant in  Lombardy ;  while  Cane  della  Scala,  the  lord 
of  Verona,  was  equally  successful  against  the  Guelfs 
in  the  Trevisan  March. 

In  this  prosperous  state  of  the  Ghibelin  interests 
the  domestic  feuds  of  Genoa  attracted  the  tide  of 
war  to  her  gates.  The  ambitious  rivalry  of  her 
four  great  families  of  the  Grimaldi,  the  Fieschi, 
the  Spinola,  and  the  Doria,  had  long  agitated  the 
bosom  of  the  republic ;  and  at  the  period  before  us 
the  two  former,  who  headed  the  Guelf  party,  had, 
after  various  convulsions,  gained  possession  of  the 
government.  The  Spinola  and  Doria,  retiring  from 
the  city,  fortified  themselves  in  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  Genoese  territory,  and  immediately  invited 
the  Ghibelin  chiefs  of  Lombardy  to  their  aid.  The 
lords  of  Milan  and  Verona  promptly  complied  with 
the  demand,  and,  joined  by  the  exiles,  a  Ghibelin 
army,  under  Marco,  the  son  of  Matteo  Visconti, 
advanced  into  Liguria,  and  laid  siege  to  the  capi- 
tal. The  rulers  of  Genoa  could  then  resort  in  their 
terror  to  no  other  protection  than  that  of  the  Nea- 
politan king.  Robert,  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  republic  from  subjection  to  his 
enemies,  hastened  by  sea  to  its  defence,  and  ob- 
tained the  absolute  cession  of  the  Genoese  liberties 
into  his  hands  for  ten  yeai's  as  the  price  of  his  ser- 
vices. The  presence  of  the  king  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  object  soon  rendered  the  siege  of  Genoa 
the  focus  of  Italian  hostility.  The  combatants  were 
mutually  reinforced  from  all  the  Guelf  and  Ghibe- 
lin states,  and  a  numerous  gens-d'armerie  was  thus 
concentrated  in  the  Ligurian  mountains,  though 
the  nature  of  the  country  prevented  that  force 
from  acting.  The  assembled  Guelfs,  however,  were 
more  numerous  than  their  assailants  ;  and,  after 
the  possession  of  the  suburbs  and  outworks  of 
Genoa  had  been  obstinately  contested  during  ten 
months,  the  Ghibelins  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege.  But  Robert  had  scarcely  quitted  the 
city  to  pass  into  Provence,  when  the  exiles  with 
aid  from  Lombardy  again  approached  Genoa, 
and  diu-ing  four  years  continued  a  war  of  posts 
in  its  vicinity.  But  neither  the  Lombard  signors 
nor  Robert  engaged  in  this  fruitless  contest,  and 
Lombardy  again  became  the  great  theatre  of  war- 
fare. 

While  the  first  siege  of  Genoa  was  yet  in  pro- 
gress, the  Ghibelin  princes  had  assembled  a  general 
diet  of  their  party,  to  give  consistency  to  their  alli- 
ance ;  and  forming  a  solemn  league,  they  placed  at 
its  head  Cane  della  Scala,  whose  talents  and  gene- 
rous qualities  had  procured  for  him  the  surname  of 
the  Great.  But  Matteo  Visconti  was,  in  fact,  the  lead- 
ing sovereign  of  northern  Italy.  This  wily  chief- 
tain had  profited  by  the  experience  of  former 
reverses,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Milanese, 
and  to  avoid  the  arrogance  which  had  precipitated 
him  from  power.  A  cautious  and  consummate 
actor  in  the  treacherous  politics  of  the  age,  he  was 
even  more  dangerous  in  negotiation  than  in  arms  ; 
and  while  great  part  of  Lombardy  was  subjected  to 
his  vigorous  and  temperate  sway,  his  four  sons, 
who  were  all  numbered  among  the  best  captains  of 
Italy,  rendered  him  implicit  obedience,  and  con- 
tributed by  their  activity  and  talents  to  the  gran- 
deur of  their  house.  Not  all  the  machinations  and 
efforts  of  Robert  king  of  Naples,  nor  of  his  creature 
pope  John  XXII.,  could  shake  the  power  of  Matteo 
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Visconti.  Clement  V.  had  died  *  in  1314,  and 
John  XXII.,  who  succeeded  him  after  a  vacancy 
in  the  papal  see  which  lasted  two  years,  and  who 
had  conceived  a  blind  hatred  of  Matteo  Visconti, 
not  only  pursued  him  with  the  fulminations  of  the 
church  and  the  arms  of  her  adherents,  but  insti- 
gated two  invasions  of  Lombardy,  from  France  and 
Germany,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  effecting  his  de- 
stniction.  At  the  persuasion  of  the  pope,  Philip  of 
Valois,  son  of  that  Charles  who  had  formerly  ap- 
peared in  Italy  with  so  much  discredit,  undertook  a 
similar  expedition  under  papal  auspices,  (a.d.  1320.) 
But  he  had  scarcely  entered  Lombardy,  when  Gale- 
azzo  and  Marco  Visconti  enclosed  his  army  between 
the  Tesino  and  the  Po,  and  partly  by  the  dread  of 
famine,  partly  by  tempting  his  avarice  with  large 
presents,  induced  him  to  a  dishonourable  evacua- 
tion of  Italy.  After  this  failure  the  pope  engaged 
Frederic  of  Austria,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
imperial  throne,  to  purchase  his  favour  by  a  like 
diversion  in  support  of  the  Guelf  cause,  (a.d.  1322.) 
But  Visconti  had  the  art  to  convince  Frederic, 
that  the  ruin  of  a  Ghibelin  chieftain  would  ill  ad- 
vance his  future  interests  in  Italy ;  and  the  Ger- 
man prince  recalled  his  troops.  Matteo,  who  had 
attained  a  great  age,  survived  his  escape  from  this 
last  danger  no  more  than  a  month.  After  passing 
many  years  of  his  life  in  contempt  of  spiritual  cen- 
sures, and  triumphing  over  the  temporal  hostility 
of  the  papal  party,  he  viewed  his  appx'oaching  end 
with  terror,  and  died  while  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile himself  with  the  church. 

The  reinforcements  which  Florence  and  the  Tus- 
can Guelfs  sent  to  Philip  of  Valois,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Ghibelins  of  Lombardy,  afforded 
Castruccio  Castracani  an  excuse  for  recommencing 
hostilities  in  Tuscany.  He  had  not  suffered  several 
years  of  peace  to  elapse  without  profiting  by  them 


*  The  crimes  of  Clement  V.  had  provoked  the  general 
execration  of  his  times  ;  and  his  atrocious  sacrifice  of  the 
Templars  to  the  avarice  of  "  the  monster  of  France  "  was 
scarcely  regarded  with  more  horror  than  his  iniquitous  sale 
of  church  benefices.  By  this  scandalous  traffic,  besides  ac- 
cumulating immense  treasures,  he  had  enriched  all  his  pro- 
fligate relatives  and  dependants  ;  and  the  story  of  his  death 
may  confirm  the  trite  maxim,  that  there  are  no  ties  but 
those  of  interest  among  the  vicious.  As  soon  as  he  had 
breathed  his  last,  his  whole  household  betook  themselves  to 
the  plunder  of  his  palace.  Not  one  faithful  servant  was  found 
to  watch  by  his  remains  as  they  lay  in  state  ;  and  the  tapers 
by  which  the  funeral  chamber  was  lighted  setting  fire  to  the 
bed,  the  body  was  half  consumed  before  the  flames  were 
discovered.  But  so  completely  had  the  palace  been  sacked 
of  its  wardrobe,  that  no  better  covering  than  an  old  cloak 
was  left  to  shroud  the  blackened  corpse  of  the  richest  pope 
that  had  ever  governed  the  church. 

The  pious  Villani  gravely  relates  an  anecdote  of  Clement 
V.  which,  as  Sismondi  observes,  is  at  least  curious  as  a 
proof  of  the  public  opinion  of  this  pontiflf.  On  the  death  of 
his  favourite  nephew,  a  cardinal,  he  was  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  fate  of  his  soul ;  and  a  zealous  chaplain  undertook 
to  satisfy  his  master,  by  permitting  a  famous  magician  to 
transport  him  to  the  other  world.  On  his  return  from  this 
singular  mission,  he  reported  that  he  had  seen  the  cardinal- 
nephew  suflering  the  punishment  of  simony  in  a  palace  of 
flames,  and  devils  busily  constructing  a  similar  mansion 
beside  it,  which  they  informed  him  was  destined  for  the 
pope  himself.  His  holiness,  says  Villani,  after  receiving 
this  terrific  announcement  from  his  chaplain,  was  never 
seen  to  smile  again,  (Giov.  Villani,  b.  ix.  p.  471.) 


to  augment  his  resources  and  discipline  his  sol- 
diery ;  and  under  pretence  of  punishing  the  Flo- 
rentines for  their  infraction  of  neutrality,  he  broke 
into  their  territory  with  fire  and  sword,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  several  of  their  castles.  But  his 
views  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  were  directed 
to  more  important  acquisitions  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  alliance  with  Pisa,  he  took  advantage  of  his 
having  an  army  in  the  field  to  make  a  treacherous 
attempt  to  surprise  that  city,  while  her  noble  and 
popular  factions  were  combating  each  other  within 
the  walls.  This  act  of  base  ingratitude  towards  a 
state  which  had  rendered  him  valuable  assistance 
against  his  enemies  met  with  no  success,  for  the 
Pisans,  forgetting  their  dissensions  at  his  approach, 
easily  held  their  gates  against  him.  Though  the 
perfidy  of  Castruccio  determined  Pisa  to  renounce 
his  alliance,  the  war  still  continued  in  Tuscany  for 
three  years,  without  any  decided  advantage.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  however,  the  Ghibelin  leader  was 
weaving  his  toils  about  the  little  Guelf  city  of  Pis- 
toia,  a  member  of  the  Florentine  alliance  ;  and  he 
was  at  length  admitted  into  the  place  by  the  trea- 
son of  a  demagogue  who  sold  the  signiory  to  him. 
(a.d.  1325.) 

This  acquisition,  which  was  highly  dangerous  to 
Florence,  produced  such  alarm  in  that  republic, 
that  she  called  out  her  whole  native  force  for  the 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  so  great 
were  her  population  and  resources,  that  besides 
fifteen  hundred  French  cavalry  in  her  pay,  and  one 
thousand  Florentine  gentlemen,  who  mounted  and 
served  at  their  own  cost  as  men  at  arms,  she  main- 
tained fifteen  thousand  native  infantry ;  her  Guelf 
allies  contributed  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  Castruccio  at  last  took  a 
body  of  a  thousand  gens-d'armerie  into  his  pay 
under  Azzo  Visconti,  he  was  still  very  inferior  in 
numbers,  but  his  talents  more  than  compensated 
for  the  disparity  of  force.  During  the  whole  cam- 
paign he  evinced  the  skill  of  a  consummate  general, 
and  had  already  filled  his  enemies  with  apprehen- 
sion, when  both  armies  drew  out  to  decide  the 
event  of  the  war,  near  the  castle  of  Altopascio. 
The  Florentine  cavalry,  their  Guelf  allies,  and  their 
mercenaries,  fled  almost  at  the  first  charge ;  and 
though  the  republican  infantry  made  as  vigorous  a 
resistance  as  was  possible  against  the  gens-d'armerie 
of  Castruccio,  he  gained  a  complete  victory.  The 
Florentine  general,  many  French  captains,  and  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  distinction,  were  taken 
prisoners ;  the  whole  Florentine  territory  was  ra- 
vaged and  plundered  ;  and  the  conqueror  carried 
his  insults  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Then  re- 
turning to  Lucca  with  an  immense  booty,  he  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  that  city  with  his  captives 
and  the  carroccio  of  Florence,  which  had  fallen 
into  his  hands. 

In  the  ruin  which  threatened  the  Guelf  party  in 
Tuscany,  the  Florentines  had  recourse  to  king 
Robert  of  Naples  with  entreaties  for  aid.  This 
monarch,  after  remaining  in  Provence  for  several 
years  in  apparent  insensibility  to  the  continued 
misfortunes  of  his  allies,  had  now  returned  by  sea 
to  Naples  ;  but  he  would  only  yield  assistance  to 
Florence  upon  condition  that  his  absolute  command 
over  the  republic,  which  had  expired  in  1321, 
should  be  renewed  for  ten  years  in  favour  of  his 
son  Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  with  the  annexation 
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of  a  large  revenue.  The  Florentines,  after  cau- 
tiously stipulating  for  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties,  acceded  to  these  conditions,  and  Charles 
arrived  in  Tuscany  with  a  body  of  two  thousand 
men  at  arms.  (a.d.  1326.)  His  presence  placed 
Florence  in  security  against  Castruccio,  but  instead 
of  attacking  that  chieftain,  he  employed  himself 
solely  in  extending  his  own  authority  over  the 
lesser  Guelf  cities.  While  he  was  thus  occupied 
a  new  storm  threatened  the  Guelf  party,  and  the 
approach  of  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria 
animated  the  Ghibelins  to  increased  efforts  for 
completing  the  ruin  of  their  opponents. 

After  a  long  contest  for  the  crown  of  Henry  VII., 
Louis  of  Bavaria  had  triumphed  over  his  rival 
Frederic  of  Austria,  and  taken  him  prisoner  at  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Muhldorf  in  1322.  Having 
since  passed  five  years  in  confirming  his  authority 
in  Germany,  Louis  was  now  tempted  by  ambition 
and  cupidity  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  Italy. 
(a.d.  1327.)  On  his  arrival  in  Lombai-dy  the  affairs 
of  that  great  province  demanded  his  first  attention. 
Crossing  the  Alps  with  only  a  few  German  horse, 
he  was  immediately  joined  by  all  the  Ghibelin 
princes,  and  received  the  Lombard  crown  at  Milan. 
But  though  he  had  entered  Italy  as  the  leader  of 
the  Ghibelins,  his  first  act  after  this  ceremony  was 
to  depose  the  greatest  chieftain  of  the  faction,  and 
to  inflict  one  more  reverse  upon  the  house  of  Vis- 
conti. The  history  of  that  family  for  the  few  pre- 
ceding years  will  afford  a  necessary  explanation  of 
this  vicissitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  power  of  Matteo 
Visconti,  his  eldest  son  Galeazzo  did  not  find  the 
inheritance  which  he  had  bequeathed  an  easy  ac- 
quisition, (a.d.  1322.)  By  the  disaffection  of  the 
Milanese  and  the  infidelity  of  the  German  condot- 
tieri  of  Matteo,  Galeazzo  was  even  for  a  short  time 
expelled  from  Milan ;  and  when  the  mercenaries 
by  declaring  again  for  him  established  his  power, 
iiis  destruction  was  threatened  by  a  formidable 
Guelf  army  which,  under  a  papal  legate,  laid  siege 
to  Milan.  From  this  danger  he  was  delivered  by 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  who,  sending  his  ambassadors 
for  the  first  time  into  Italy,  took  Galeazzo  under 
his  protection,  and  commanded  the  other  Ghibelin 
lords  in  the  imperial  name  to  relieve  the  Milanese 
signer.  The  legate  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his 
army,  and  from  that  period  Galeazzo  gradually 
regained  the  power  which  his  father  had  acquired. 
But  the  protection  which  the  emperor  had  afforded 
him  so  exasperated  pope  John  XXII.  that  he  not 
only  excommunicated  Louis,  but  declared  him  in- 
capable of  ever  holding  the  imperial  sceptre.  The 
continued  animosity  between  his  protector  and  the 
pope,  did  not,  however,  prevent  Galeazzo  Visconti 
from  endeavouring  to  reconcile  himself  with  the 
court  of  Avignon.  The  discovery  of  his  secret 
negotiations  for  this  purpose  was  assigned  by  Louis 
on  his  arrival  at  Milan  as  a  reason  for  depriving 
him  of  his  states.  Corrupting  the  leaders  of  the 
mercenaries  in  the  Milanese  service,  the  emperor 
threw  Galeazzo  with  his  brothers  and  sons  into 
prison ;  and  establishing  at  Milan  the  vain  image 
of  a  republic  under  an  imperial  lieutenant,  he  ex- 
torted enormous  contributions  from  the  citizens. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  deposition  of  the 
greatest  Ghibelin  lord  of  Italy  occasioned  any  dis- 
pleasure in  the  other  chieftains,  and  Louis,  after 


obtaining  a  large  grant  of  money  from  them,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  troops  which  they  afforded  him 
into  Tuscany  on  his  march  to  Rome,  where  he  in- 
tended to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  He  was 
welcomed  with  joy  by  the  signor  of  Lucca,  and  the 
superior  genius  of  Castruccio  at  once  acquired  the 
entire  ascendant  over  the  weaker  mind  of  Louis. 
Against  the  united  forces  of  the  emperor  and  of 
Castruccio,  the  duke  of  Calabria  and  his  Guelf 
army  cautiously  maintained  themselves  on  the  de- 
fensive ;  but  the  passage  of  Louis  through  Tuscany 
was  attended  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
most  famous  Ghibelin  city  of  that  province.  Since 
the  fatal  war  of  Meloria,  Pisa  had  in  effect  ceased 
to  be  a  maritime  state ;  her  galleys  no  longer  ap- 
j)eared  on  the  waters,  her  foreign  commerce  rapidly 
dwindled  into  extinction  ;  and  of  the  dependencies 
of  her  naval  power  the  great  island  of  Sardinia 
alone  remained  to  her.  Directing  her  attention 
exclusively  to  continental  affairs,  and  cheerfully 
making  every  sacrifice  to  the  cause  which  she  had 
espoused  for  ages,  she  was  still  the  greatest  and 
almost  the  only  support  of  the  Ghibelin  interests 
in  Tuscany,  when  Castruccio  formed  his  treacherous 
design  upon  her  liberty.  She  had  then  adopted 
a  cautious  neutrality,  and  it  was  at  this  dangerous 
crisis  in  her  fortunes  that  she  was  called  upon  to 
defend  the  last  remnant  of  her  maritime  grandeur. 
Though  Boniface  VIII.  had  unjustly  attached  the 
investiture  of  Sardinia  to  the  Aragonese  crown, 
James  of  Aragon  made  no  attempt  against  that 
island  ;  but  his  son  Alphonso  now  invaded  it  with 
a  formidable  armament,  and  after  some  brave  but 
ineffectual  efforts,  which  only  exhausted  her  re- 
maining resources,  Pisa  was  compelled,  in  1325,  to 
abandon  it  to  his  government.  In  the  decay  of 
her  fortunes  the  republic  had  more  reason  than 
ever  to  dread  the  projects  of  Castruccio,  and  his 
alliance  with  the  emperor.  After  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  purchase  exemption  from  the  presence  of 
Louis,  she  closed  her  gates  against  his  forces, 
united  as  they  were  with  those  of  her  enemy.  But 
her  resistance  was  ineffectual,  and  after  enduring 
a  month's  siege,  her  governors  were  compelled  by 
popular  clamour  to  submit  to  the  emperor.  She 
thus  fell  in  reality  into  the  hands  of  Castruccio, 
who  shortly  established  his  absolute  authority  over 
her  capital  and  territory. 

After  extorting  a  heavy  contribution  from  the 
Pisans,  and  rewarding  the  services  of  Castruccio 
by  erecting  the  state  of  Lucca  into  an  imperial 
duchy  in  his  favour,  the  rapacious  emperor  pur- 
sued his  march  to  Rome.  There  he  consumed  in 
the  frivolous  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  establish  an  antipope,  the 
time  which  he  might  have  employed,  with  the 
forces  at  his  command,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Frederic  king  of  Sicily,  in  crushing  for  ever  the 
power  of  Robert  of  Naples  and  of  all  the  Guelfs  of 
Italy  who  depended  on  that  monarch.  But  while 
he  slumbered,  his  great  adherent  Castruccio  was 
recalled  by  the  hostility  of  the  Florentines  into 
Tuscany,  where  he  drove  his  enemies  as  usual 
from  the  field.  Prince  of  Lucca  and  of  an  exten- 
sive territory  which  boasted  three  hundred  castles, 
and  signor  of  Pisa,  Castruccio  Castracani  had  now 
attained  an  elevation  which  seemed  to  threaten,  at 
no  distant  period,  the  total  subjugation  of  all  Italy. 
Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
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of  bodily  aud  mental  vigour,  no  schemes  of  future 
grandeur  might  appear  too  arduous  to  the  extraor- 
dinary man  *  who  had  already  from  a  humble  out- 
set effected  so  much  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this 
brilliant  prosperity  he  was  suddenly  hurried  to  the 
grave  by  a  violent  fever.  His  death  had  an  imme- 
diate influence  upon  the  condition  of  all  Tuscany. 
Florence  breathed  again  from  impending  oppres- 
sion, Pisa  recovered  her  freedom,  and  Lucca  sank 
from  ephemeral  splendour  into  lasting  obscurity. 
(a.d.  1328.) 

By  the  death  of  Castruccio,  the  emperor  had  lost 
his  best  counsellor  and  firmest  support,  and  he 
soon  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  Guelfs.  His 
subsequent  operations  were  only  calculated  to  fill 
Italy  with  the  remembrance  of  his  ingratitude  and 
shameful  avarice.  Hastily  returning  into  Tuscany, 
he  plundered  the  infant  orphans  of  Castruccio  of 
their  inheritance  to  sell  Lucca  to  a  new  signor,  and 
to  impose  ruinous  contributions  upon  the  Pisans, 
before  his  return  into  Lombardy  delivered  them 
from  tyranny.  While  these  and  preceding  acts  of 
extortion  and  cruelty  rendered  Louis  hateful  and 
even  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  party,  the 
mutiny  of  a  body  of  his  German  mercenaries  left 
him  nearly  powerless ;  and  he  had  retained  little 
influence  and  less  respect  in  Italy,  when  the  intel- 
ligence of  new  troubles  in  his  German  dominions 
obliged  him  to  abandon  Lombardy  and  recross  the 
Alps,  to  defend  his  imperial  crown,  (a.d.  1330.) 

The  first  proceeding  of  Louis  in  Lombardy  had 
been  to  ruin  the  Visconti,  and  to  drain  their  states 
of  money ;  almost  his  last  act  in  the  province  was 
to  make  the  restoration  of  this  family  to  power  a 
new  source  of  profit.  At  the  solicitation  of  Cas- 
truccio he  had  released  Galeazzo  and  his  relatives 
from  the  dungeons  of  Milan,  and  the  once  powerful 
lord  of  that  and  seven  other  great  cities  died  miser- 
ably, a  poor  soldier  in  the  pay  of  the  prince  of 
Lucca,  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Castruccio 
himself.  To  his  son  Azzo,  Louis  restored  the 
signiory  of  Milan  upon  condition  that  a  large  sum 
of  money  should  be  raised  in  his  lordship,  and  paid 
to  the  emperor.  Thus  the  Visconti  began  once 
again  to  recover  their  grandeur.  The  restoration 
of  Azzo  was  immediately  followed  by  a  shocking 
tragedy  in  the  palace  of  the  tyrant.  His  uncle 
Marco  Visconti,  the  most  warlike  of  the  sons  of 
Matteo,  returning  from  his  exile  to  Milan,  was  so 
warmly  greeted  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people 
as  to  awaken  the  jealous  apprehension  of  the  signor. 
Inviting  Marco  and  his  other  relatives  to  a  sump- 
tuous banquet,  Azzo  drew  his  uncle  at  its  conclu- 
sion into  a  private  apartment,  and  there  gave  the 
signal  to  assassins,  who  rushed  on  him,  strangled 
him,  and  cast  his  body  from  the  windows  of  the 
palace  into  the  public  square. 

Just  at  the  epoch  of  the  restoration  of  Azzo 
Visconti  to  the  signiory  of  Milan,  Lombardy  was 

*  Upon  one  memorable  occasion,  Castruccio  betrayed  the 
extent  of  his  ambitious  views  under  the  veil  of  resignation 
to  Heaven.  At  the  coronation  of  Louis  he  bore  the  sword  of 
state  before  the  emperor,  as  count  of  the  Lateran,  and  by  the 
magnificence  of  his  decorations  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  his 
sovereign.  Two  mottos  were  emblazoned  on  his  robe  of 
scarlet  silk :  the  one,  "  Egli  6  come  Dio  vuole,"— "  He  is 
that  which  God  has  willed  ;"  the  other,  "  E  si  sari  quello 
che  Dio  vorri," — "  He  shall  be  that  which  God  shall  please." 
(Vjllani,  b.  10,  p.  636.) 


the  scene  of  another  vicissitude  which  may  deserve 
our  notice  from  the  durability  of  its  effects.  The 
family  of  the  Passerini  had  governed  Mantua  with 
absolute  and  unresisted  authority  for  forty  years, 
when  the  brutal  arrogance  of  the  son  of  the  reign- 
ing signor  produced  the  ruin  of  his  house.  One 
of  three  young  men  of  the  noble  family  of  Gon- 
zaga,  who  were  his  relatives  and  associates  in  de- 
bauchery, having  excited  his  jealousy  in  an  aff'air 
of  licentious  gallantry,  he  swore  in  the  insolence  of 
his  anger  to  take  a  horrible  revenge  upon  the  wife 
of  his  rival.  The  threat  excited  the  mdignation 
and  alarm  of  the  three  brothers ;  they  immediately 
conspired  against  its  author  and  his  whole  house, 
and  obtaining  some  men  at  arms,  rode  the  city, 
and  called  upon  the  citizens  to  throw  off*  the  yoke 
of  the  Passei'ini  who  had  loaded  them  with  taxes. 
The  call  was  obeyed  ;  the  signor  of  Mantua  was 
killed  m  the  fray,  and  his  son  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  there  murdered  by  a  young  nobleman 
whose  father  he  had  consigned  to  death  in  the 
same  dungeon.  The  three  young  Gonzaga  pro- 
claimed their  father  signor  of  Mantua,  aud  thus 
founded  a  dynasty  which  was  destined  to  preserve 
its  power  to  tjie  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  *. 


PART  III. 


Domestic  affairs  of  Florence— Changes  in  her  constitution- 
Sudden  power  acquired  in  Italy  by  John,  king  of  Bohemia 
—League  excited  by  Florence  against  him— Success  of  the 
confederates— Abandonment  of  Italy  by  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia—Treachery and  power  of  Mastino  della  Scala,  lord 
of  Verona— League  formed  by  Florence  and  Venice  against 
him— His  humiliation— Prosperity  of  Florence— War  with 
Pisa— Discontent  at  Florence— Arrival  of  the  duke  of 
Athens  in  the  city — His  elevation  to  power — Subversion 
of  the  republic— Florence  under  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of 
Athens — Numerous  conspiracies  against  him— Fall  of  the 
tyrant — Restoration  of  freedom— Affairs  of  Naples  and 
Sicily— Last  years  and  death  of  Robert  king  of  Naples- 
Joanna  queen  of  Naples— Murder  of  her  husband  Andrew 
—Louis  king  of  Hungary,  the  avenger  of  his  brother  An- 
drew—  His  conquest  of  Naples  —  Subsequent  war  and 
pacification  between  Joanna  and  Louis— Re-establishment 
of  Joanna  in  her  kingdom — State  of  Rome  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  popes  at  Avignon — Private  wars  and  crimes 
of  the  nobles— Cola  di  Rienzi— Excites  the  citizens  to  a 
successful  insurrection — His  government  as  tribune  of  the 
people— Good  effects  of  the  revolution — Extraordinary  re- 
putation of  Rienzi— Enthusiasm  of  Petrarch— Errors  and 

*  My  principal  authority  for  the  period  between  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  and  the  departure  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria  from  Italy,  is  still  Giovanni  Villain.  Besides  the 
Annals  of  Muratori,  I  have  recurred  to  the  9th  and  10th  (the 
first  146  cap.)  books  of  the  Florentine  historian,  and  the  3rd 
book  of  the  modern  compilation  of  the  accurate  Pignotti. 
But,  indeed,  Sismondi  (the  first  193  pages  of  his  fifth  vo- 
lume) has,  with  his  usual  correctness,  so  well  extracted  the 
essence  of  Villani's  history  of  this  period,  as  almost  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  reference  to  the  original,  except  as  a 
general  duty. 

I  once  thought  to  have  numbered  Macniavelli's  Life  of 
Castruccio  Castracani  among  the  authorities  in  Italian  his- 
tory. I  read  it  many  years  ago,  without  suspicion  that  it 
was  no  more  than  a  political  romance ;  and  a  delightful  ro- 
mance it  is. 
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fall  of  the  tribtine— His  subsequent  fortunes,  second  ad- 
ministration, and  violent  death — General  dearth  in  Europe 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  followed  by  the 
great  pestilence — Frightful  ravages  of  the  latter  in  Italy — 
Republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice — Their  rivalry — Sove- 
reignty over  the  Adriatic  asserted  by  Venice— Annual  cere- 
mony of  wedding  the  Adriatic— Wars  between  Genoa  and 
Venice — Changes  in  the  Venetian  constitution — Closing  of 
the  great  council — Final  establishment  of  the  oligarchy — 
Conspiracies  against  its  usurpations— Institution  of  the 
council  of  ten — Its  despotic  powers— Increased  vigour  of 
the  republic  under  its  direction — Its  mysterious  tyranny 
over  Venice — Domestic  fortunes  of  Genoa — Creation  of  the 
first  doge. 

In  noticing  the  prominent  vicissitudes  which  ra- 
pidly succeeded  each  other  during  the  long  and 
furious  wars  of  the  age  before  us,  I  have  avoided 
a  partial  reference  to  the  internal  condition  of 
Florence.  But  while  she  was  acting  the  conspi- 
cuous part  which  we  have  seen  in  the  general 
politics  of  Italy,  she  was  gradually  adopting  some 
farther  modifications  of  her  constitution  which  I 
have  reserved  to  exhibit  at  a  single  view.  In  the 
quarrel  of  the  Black  and  White  Guelfs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  the  triumph  of  the  former 
faction  might  appear  to  revive  the  influence  of  the 
ancient  nobility,  who,  with  their  leader  Corso  Do- 
nati, were  most  conspicuous  in  these  troubles.  But 
though  all  the  efforts  of  the  White  exiles  were 
ineffectual  to  obtain  by  solicitation  and  conspiracy 
their  readmission  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  Corso 
Donati  found  that  the  ascendancy  of  his  party  did 
not  produce  for  him  the  tyrannical  power  at  which 
he  aimed.  The  noble  families  of  the  Black  faction, 
instead  of  serving  his  ends,  displayed  so  great  a 
jealousy  of  his  authority  that  he  broke  off"  his  con- 
nexion with  them  in  disgust,  and  endeavoured  to 
excite  new  disorders  by  the  intrigues  which  he 
directed  against  his  former  associates.  Rearing 
himself  in  defiance  to  the  signiory,  and  assuming  a 
bold  and  dangerous  demeanour  which  justly  chal- 
lenged suspicion,  he  was  accused  by  the  priors  in 
1308  of  aspiring  at  a  tyranny.  He  replied  to 
the  charge  by  fortifying  himself  with  his  retainers 
in  his  palace ;  and  the  gonfalonier  of  justice,  his 
militia,  and  the  citizens,  who  cheerfully  obeyed  the 
call  of  their  governors,  immediately  proceeded  to 
attack  his  residence.  After  an  ineffectual  resist- 
ance he  fled,  was  taken,  and  anticipated  a  public 
execution  by  destroying  himself. 

After  the  fall  of  this  ambitious  noble,  Florence 
was  still  encompassed  with  dangers  from  the  en- 
terprises of  restless  and  desperate  exiles,  and  the 
hostility  of  neighbouring  states.  Yet  the  ardent 
spirit  of  independence  and  the  activity  which  ani- 
mated her  citizens  successfully  protected  their  own 
liberties  even  in  the  midst  of  defeats,  and  rendered 
the  republic  in  some  measure  the  guardian  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Italy.  We  have  seen  her, 
however,  more  than  once  necessitated  by  the  pres- 
sure of  foreign  war  to  adopt  the  most  hazardous  of 
all  measures,  that  of  suspending  the  public  rights 
under  a  temporary  dictatorship.  Neither  the  pre- 
cautionary stipulation  that  the  signor  should  alter 
no  part  of  the  republican  constitution,  nor  the 
sanctity  of  the  oaths  by  which  he  was  bound,  could 
divest  this  expedient  of  the  most  perilous  tendency. 
In  consigning  the  signiory  to  king  Robert,  the  Flo- 
rentines might  deem  his  power  the  less  alarming, 


as  the  prosecution  of  foreign  hostilities  left  him 
little  leisure  for  attempting  to  perpetuate  a  des- 
potic authority  in  then-  city ;  but  they  had  more 
reason  to  apprehend  the  designs  of  his  son  Charles, 
duke  of  Calabria,  who,  even  while  Castruccio  threat- 
ened their  frontiers,  employed  himself  in  strength- 
ening his  own  power  in  Tuscany  instead  of  de- 
fending their  territory.  The  death  of  Castruccio 
freed  the  Florentines  from  the  necessity  of  foreign 
aid,  and,  just  at  this  epoch,  the  republic  was  for- 
tunately relieved  from  the  presence  of  a  signor, 
who  was  no  longer  useful  and  might  be  dangerous, 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  duke  of  Calabria. 

The  first  use  which  the  Florentines  made  of  the 
revival  of  their  political  rights  after  this  event, 
was  to  perfect  some  changes  in  their  constitution, 
which  they  had  commenced  five  years  before.  The 
renewal  of  the  principal  offices  of  magistracy  every 
second  month  had  constantly  filled  the  city  with 
intrigues  and  ferment.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
in  a  parliament  of  the  people,  held  in  the  year 
1323,  to  adopt  a  singular  plan  of  election,  that 
both  obviated  the  quick  recurrence  of  this  evil, 
and  flattered  the  ambition  of  a  democracy,  at  once 
intelligent  and  jealous,  and  vain  of  their  sove- 
reignty. This  was  to  admit  all  citizens  of  re- 
spectable character  to  the  magistracy  by  rotation. 
(a.d.  1328.)  By  the  scheme  which  was  now  di- 
gested, five  public  bodies,  the  reigning  signiory  of 
priors,  the  gonfaloniers  of  militia,  the  captains  of 
the  Guelf  society,  the  twelve  buonomini,  and  the 
consuls  of  arts,  separately  made  out  lists  of  all 
citizens,  above  thirty  years  of  age  and  of  Guelf 
origin,  whom  they  deemed  deserving  of  public 
trust.  And  to  prevent  the  omission  of  any  respect- 
able name  by  these  electoral  colleges  of  distinct 
interests,  a  sixth  body  of  other  deputies  from  the 
different  quarters  of  the  city  also  prepared  a  simi- 
lar list.  Then  all  the  lists  thus  formed  were  united 
into  one,  and  the  six  colleges,  in  number  altogether 
ninety-seven  persons,  meeting,  proceeded  to  ballot 
upon  every  name.  Sixty-eight  suffrages  were  ne- 
cessary to  place  an  individual  upon  either  of  the 
reformed  lists  from  whence  the  priors,  the  buon- 
omini, the  consuls  of  arts,  and  the  gonfaloniers, 
were  to  be  taken  respectively  at  every  renewal  of 
the  magistracies.  As  none  of  these  could  be  held 
for  more  than  two  or  four  months,  several  hundred 
citizens  were  summoned  in  rotation  within  two 
years  to  take  their  share  in  the  government.  All 
the  names  on  the  reformed  lists  were  written  on 
separate  tickets,  placed  in  bags,  and  drawn  out  as 
they  were  wanted,  by  lot,  to  fill  the  vacant  magis- 
tracies. But,  at  the  end  of  every  two  years,  fresh 
names  were  added  by  the  same  process  as  before 
to  those  which  remained  undi*awn.  At  the  same 
time  with  these  enactments,  the  four  gi*eat  legisla- 
tive councils  of  the  state  were  abolished  and  re- 
placed by  two  new  bodies  ;  the  first  of  three  hun- 
dred members,  entirely  plebeian,  and  termed  con- 
siglio  di  popolo ;  the  second,  or  consiglio  di  com- 
mune, composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
of  whom  one  half  might  be  noble.  Both  these 
councils  were  changed  every  four  months. 

The  tranquillity  which  Florence  and  all  Tuscany 
might  have  hoped  to  enjoy,  after  the  death  of  Cas- 
truccio Castracani  and  the  return  of  the  emperor 
Louis  into  Germany,  was  almost  immediately  dis- 
turbed by  the  strange  elevation  of  a  new  and  unex- 
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pected  sovereign.  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  son  of 
the  emperor  Henry  VII.,  a  prince  of  singular  cha- 
racter, had  for  several  years  borne  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  By  his  chivalrous 
qualities,  his  noble  figure  and  dignified  eloquence, 
and  by  the  disinterestedness  with  which  he  de- 
voted himself  to  reconcile  the  German  factions,  he 
had  acquired  an  extraordinary  reputation  for  ge- 
nerosity and  self-denial.  The  personal  glory  of 
becoming  the  pacificator  of  Europe  appeai'ed  to  be 
his  sole  ambition ;  and  for  this  he  abandoned  the 
care  of  his  own  states  to  traverse  the  continent 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  courier.  He  happened  to 
be  on  the  confines  of  Italy  when  the  Brescians, 
moved  by  the  report  of  his  virtues,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  off^r  him  for  life  the  signiory  of  their 
town.  Gladly  entering  on  a  new  field  of  employ- 
ment, he  accepted  the  offer ;  and  numerous  other 
Italian  cities  immediately  imitated  the  example  of 
Brescia. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restlessness  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  general  disgust  with  which 
the  fleeting  reigns  of  their  own  petty  tyrants  and 
the  stiniggles  of  faction  had  inspired  them,  that  in 
a  few  months  nearly  the  half  of  northern  and  cen- 
tral Italy  had  implored  the  eccentric  monarch  to 
become  its  master,  (a.d.  1331.)  In  Lombardy, 
Bergamo,  Cremona,  Pavia,  Vercelli,  and  Novara 
invited  tranquillity  under  his  government ;  and 
even  Azzo  Visconti,  the  puissant  lord  of  Milan, 
was  induced  or  compelled  to  offer  him  his  signiory 
and  to  rule  as  his  vicar.  Thus,  too,  the  rulers  of 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Reggio  opened  their  gates  to 
him ;  and  the  same  spirit  spreading  into  Tuscany, 
the  new  Ghibelin  signor  of  Lucca,  who  was  attacked 
by  the  Florentines,  eagerly  surrendered  his  autho- 
rity to  the  pacific  conqueror.  John  every  where 
reconciled  the  opposite  factions,  and  charmed 
Italy  with  the  fame  of  his  virtues.  The  Floren- 
tines alone  were  proof  against  the  general  enthu- 
siasm ;  they  saw  only  in  John  a  foreign  prince  and 
a  dangerous  neighbour;  the  son  of  their  old  enemy 
Henry  VII.,  and  the  ally  of  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  of  dread.  They  imme- 
diately put  in  motion  against  him  that  active  and 
extensive  policy  which  distinguished  them  from 
the  other  Italian  states ;  and  their  efforts  were 
seconded  by  the  alarm  with  which  Azzo  Visconti 
and  Mastino  della  Scala  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger.  While  the  king  of  Bohemia,  leaving  his 
son  to  maintain  his  new  power  with  a  body  of 
gens-d'armerie,  was  raising  fresh  forces  in  Finance, 
Italy  was  surprised  by  a  league  between  the  old 
king  of  Naples  and  the  Florentine  republic,  and  their 
ancient  enemies  the  Ghibelin  princes,  (a.d.  1332.) 
The  partition  of  the  dominions  so  suddenly  ac- 
quired by  the  stranger  prince  was  the  object  of  the 
confederates,  and  the  restoration  of  the  former 
equilibrium  the  pretext  of  the  compact.  Cremona 
was  to  fall  to  Azzo  Visconti,  Parma  to  the  lord  of 
Verona,  Modena  to  the  marquis  of  Este,  Reggio  to 
the  signor  of  Mantua,  and,  finally,  Lucca  to  the 
Florentines. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  John  of  Bohemia  shortly 
entered  Italy,  attended  by  the  flower  of  the  French 
chivalry,  (a.d.  1333.)  After  some  uninteresting  hos- 
tilities, the  confederates  proved  too  strong  for  him ; 
and  with  a  reverse  of  fortune  as  rapid  as  his  suc- 
cess, he  saw  new  enemies  gathering  daily  around 


him,  while  the  cities  which  had  invited  him  to 
govern  them,  either  revolted  or  submitted  to  his 
sovereignty  with  impatience  and  disaffection.  Find- 
ing the  aspect  of  Italian  affairs  no  longer  favour- 
able to  his  influence,  he  at  once  resolved,  with 
characteristic  levity,  to  abandon  the  country  alto- 
gether. But  he  first  collected  all  the  money  of 
which  he  could  drain  the  cities  under  his  sway,  by 
contributions  and  by  the  sale  of  their  signiories  to 
the  different  chiefs  of  parties.  Then  sending  his 
German  cavalry  under  his  son  into  Bohemia,  and 
himself  returning  to  figure  in  the  tournaments  of 
Paris,  he  finally  quitted  Italy,  after  having  for 
three  years  exercised  an  influence  over  its  politics 
to  which  the  situation  of  his  own  dominions  could 
in  no  respect  contribute. 

The  departure  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  removed 
every  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Ghibelin  and 
Florentine  confederates ;  the  signors  to  whom  he 
had  sold  his  authority  finding  resistance  unavailing, 
successively  surrendered  their  cities  upon  the  best 
conditions  which  they  could  obtain ;  and  thus  all 
the  acquisitions  contemplated  by  the  allies  fell  into 
their  hands,  (a.d.  1335.)  The  lord  of  Milan  se- 
cured Cremona  and  other  cities ;  the  marquis  of 
Este  and  the  signor  of  Mantua  acquired  Modena 
and  Reggio  respectively ;  and  Mastino  della  Scala 
established  his  power  over  Parma.  Florence  only, 
whose  exertions  had  animated  the  confederates, 
whose  contingents  had  been  constantly  furnished 
to  their  armies,  and  whose  impartial  intervention 
had  alone  restricted  them  from  robbing  each  other 
of  their  spoils,  Florence  was  herself  defrauded  of 
her  share  of  the  general  conquests.  The  lord  of 
Verona,  having  obtained  possession  of  Lucca  by 
negotiation  with  its  signor,  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  city  to  the  Florentines,  to  whom  it  had  been 
allotted  by  the  treaty  of  partition ;  and  the  repub- 
licans discovered  too  late,  that  they  had  wasted 
their  resources  merely  to  aggrandize  a  formidable 
neighbour. 

Mastino  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  had,  jointly 
with  a  brother,  who  was  wholly  absorbed  in  plea- 
sures, succeeded  his  uncle,  the  great  Cane,  in  1329, 
in  the  possession  of  the  whole  Trevisan  March. 
Inheriting  the  talents  and  ambition,  without  the 
virtues,  of  Cane,  Mastino  had  already,  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Parma,  extended  his  states  from  the 
north-eastern  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  confines  of 
Tuscany ;  and  the  possession  of  the  strong  city  of 
Lucca  now  gave  him  a  secure  footing  in  this  pro- 
vince. He  shortly  made  it  appear  to  what  purpose 
he  meant  to  apply  this  new  advantage.  Under  the 
plea  of  re-establishing  the  Ghibelin  interests,  but 
in  reality  to  forward  his  own  schemes  of  dominion, 
he  began  to  fill  all  Tuscany  with  his  machinations. 
Florence  was  neither  slow  to  discover  her  danger, 
nor  to  resent  the  treachery  of  her  faithless  ally. 
But  after  herself  contributing,  by  the  part  which 
she  had  taken  in  the  late  war,  to  elevate  the  power 
of  Mastino,  she  found  it  not  easy  to  put  a  rein 
upon  his  pride  and  ambition.  From  Azzo  Visconti 
and  the  Ghibelin  signors  of  Lombardy,  his  natural 
allies,  she  could  hope  for  no  aid ;  and  though  the 
Guelf  cities  of  Tuscany  and  the  king  of  Naples  were 
engaged  to  her  by  their  old  connexion,  neither  these 
little  republics  nor  Robert,  whose  activity  was 
chilled  by  age,  were  likely  to  afford  her  a  vigorous 
assistance.     Alone,  notwithstanding  her  population 
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and  wealth,  she  was  scarcely  able  to  cope  with  an 
enemy  who,  by  his  personal  talents,  his  large  pos- 
sessions, and  the  splendid  revenues*  which  they 
yielded  to  him,  had  become  the  first  native  prince 
of  Italy.  The  commercial  citizens  of  Florence, 
however,  displaying  a  spirit  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  cheerfully  opening  their  coffers  for  the  public 
service,  shortly  placed  the  treasury  in  a  condition 
to  meet  every  demand;  and  the  interests  of  a  state 
hitherto  almost  as  much  a  stranger  to  the  politics 
as  to  the  factions  of  Italy,  were  fortunately  involved 
in  similar  hostility  to  the  projects  of  the  Veronese 
prince. 

By  restricting  tlie  Venetian  citizens  from  the 
manufacture  of  salt  on  the  Trevisan  coast  which 
bordered  on  their  lagunes,  and  by  subjecting  their 
vessels  to  heavy  duties  in  navigating  the  Po,  Mas- 
tino della  Scala  had  given  serious  offence  to  the 
queen  of  the  Adriatic.  The  haughty  and  prudent 
republic  could  neither  brook  the  novel  pretensions, 
nor  be  indifferent  to  the  increasing  power,  of  her 
designing  neighbour;  and  she  listened  with  plea- 
sure to  the  overtures  by  which  Florence  secretly 
tempted  her  to  unite  in  humbling  the  object  of  their 
common  jealousy.  The  Tuscan  state  liberally  en- 
gaged to  defray  half  the  charges  of  an  army  which 
should  be  employed  against  Mastino  della  Scala  in 
the  Trevisan  March,  and  to  resign  to  Venice  the 
sole  possession  of  such  conquests  as  might  be  made 
in  that  quarter  ;  only  reserving  for  herself  the  ac- 
quisition of  Lucca,  which  she  was  to  obtain  by 
attacking  Mastino  in  Tuscany,  entirely  with  her 
own  resources.  Upon  these  terms  an  alliance  was 
signed  between  the  two  republics,  and  the  lord  of 
Verona  had  soon  abundant  reason  to  repent  of  the 
pride  and  treachery  by  which  he  had  provoked 
their  formidable  union,  (a.d.  1336.)  While  a  large 
army,  which  they  jointly  took  into  pay,  entered  the 
Trevisan  March  under  Piero  de'  Rossi,  the  most 
chivalrous  and  virtuous  noble  of  the  age,  the  skilful 
negotiations  of  the  Florentines  seduced  the  lords  of 
Milan  and  Mantua,  and  the  marquis  of  Este,  to 
forsake  the  alliance  of  Mastino,  and  to  unite  in 
stripping  him  of  his  territories.  Nor  were  the 
Florentines  contented  with  drawing  down  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Lombard  powers  upon  their  enemy, 
their  indefatigable  policy  even  extended  to  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  and  engaged  the  duke  of 
Carinthia  to  pour  an  army  into  his  dominions. 

Mastino  della  Scala  was  utterly  powerless  against 
the  host  of  enemies  which  the  vengeance  of  Flo- 
rence had  excited  against  him.  During  three  cam- 
paigns he  was  unable  to  oppose  the  league  in  the 
field,  and  was  compelled  to  witness  the  successive 
loss  of  many  of  his  principal  cities,  (a.d.  1337-) 
His  brother  Albert  was  surprised  and  made  pri- 
soner in  Padua,  by  the  treachery  of  the  family  of 
Carrara,  who  acquii-ed  the  sovereignty  of  that  city; 
Feltro  was  captured  by  the  duke  of  Carinthia  ; 
Brescia  revolted,  and  fell  with  other  places  to 
Azzo  Visconti ;  and  though  the  republics  sustained 
a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  their  celebrated  cap- 


*  The  imposts  of  the  cities  under  his  sway  yielded  Mastino 
an  annual  profit  of  700,000  florins,  about  350,000/.  sterling, 
a  greater  revenue  than  that  of  any  contemporary  monarch, 
and  an  immense  sum  for  that  age,  when  the  vjdue  of  money 
waa  at  least  seven  times  greater  than  at  present.  (Villani, 
b.  ix.  p.  782.) 


tain  Piero  de'  Rossi,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
a  petty  castle,  the  fortunes  of  the  Scala  became  so 
desperate  that  peace  could  alone  save  their  house 
from  total  destruction.  In  this  hopeless  condition, 
Mastino  artfully  addressed  himself  to  the  Vene- 
tians, and,  by  satisfying  all  their  demands,  de- 
tached them  from  the  general  interests  of  the  coa- 
lition, (a.d.  1338.)  By  a  separate  treaty  which  their 
republic  concluded  with  him,  and  which  was  then 
only  communicated  to  the  Florentines  for  their 
acceptance,  Mastino  ceded  to  Venice  Treviso,  with 
other  fortresses  and  possessions,  and  the  right  of 
free  navigation  on  the  Po ;  he  agreed  at  the  same 
time  to  yield  Bassano  and  an  extension  of  territory 
to  the  new  lord  of  Padua,  and  to  confirm  the  so- 
vereignty of  Brescia  to  Azzo  Visconti ;  but  for  the 
Florentine  republic  no  farther  advantage  was  sti- 
pulated than  the  enjoyment  of  a  few  castles  which 
they  had  already  conquered  in  Tuscany.  Upon 
these  conditions  Albert  della  Scala  was  liberated 
from  prison. 

Thus  Florence  was  a  second  time  abandoned  by 
a  league  which  had  been  formed  solely  by  her  ex- 
ertions, and  whose  successes  had  been  purchased 
in  a  great  measure  at  her  charge.  Too  confident 
in  the  result  of  the  war,  and  desirous  of  sparing  a 
city  and  territory  which  she  considered  must  even- 
tually fall  to  her  as  the  reward  of  her  sacrifices  to 
the  common  cause  of  her  allies,  she  had  abstained 
from  any  vigorous  attack  upon  Lvicca,  and  suffered 
the  prize  to  slip  from  her  grasp.  Though  in  the 
first  moment  of  indignation  at  this  treachery  the 
Florentines  hesitated  whether  they  should  not  still 
continue  the  war  with  Mastino  unassisted,  the 
heavy  debt  which  they  had  contracted,  and  two 
appalling  checks  which  their  commerce  sustained 
at  this  epoch,  determined  them  in  favour  of  more 
pacific  counsels.  The  wars  of  the  times  between 
England  and  France  had  involved  Florence  in 
both  these  misfortunes.  From  two  of  her  com- 
mercial houses,  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi,  Edward 
III.  had  borrowed  immense  sums,  which  so  much 
exceeded  his  means  of  repayment  as  to  produce 
the  failure  of  these  bankers,  and  with  it  the  ruin 
of  many  of  their  fellow-citizens.  And  while  the 
necessities  or  bad  faith  of  one  monarch  entailed 
this  disaster  on  the  republic,  his  rival,  Philip  de 
Valois,  with  %  more  open  violation  of  justice,  re- 
plenished his  exhausted  funds  by  seizing  the  effects 
of  all  her  merchants  in  his  dominions  imder  the 
pretext  of  their  usurious  transactions.  Under  the 
heavy  pressure  of  the  temporary  distresses  which 
these  losses  occasioned,  Florence  unwillingly  ac- 
ceded to  the  terms  of  the  general  pacification  with 
the  lord  of  Verona. 

For  about  three  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  war  against  Mastino  della  Scala,  Florence  and 
all  Tuscany  were  at  peace ;  and  even  this  short 
interval  of  repose  was  sufficient  to  recruit  the 
strength  of  the  republic  and  to  revive  her  schemes 
of  ambition.  The  vast  commerce  which  her  citi- 
zens maintained,  notwithstanding  the  inland  posi- 
tion of  the  city,  with  every  foreign  country  of  the 
civilized  world,  poured  astonishing  riches  into  the 
state,  and  quickly  repaired  the  waste  of  the  great- 
est expenditure.  From  one  extremity  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  her  bankers  and  merchants  pursued 
their  transactions  in  every  city.  In  the  magazines 
of  Venice  and  Antwerp,  in  the  markets  of  London 
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and  Paris,  in  the  vessels  which  traded  on  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  ocean,  in  the  convoys  which 
traversed  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  Florentine 
manufactures  and  Florentine  property  were  still  to 
be  found.  Thus  notwithstanding  evei'y  misfortune 
and  loss,  perpetual  and  increasing  wealth  flowed 
into  the  coffers  of  her  enterprising  citizens,  and  in- 
vigorated the  resources  of  her  free  community. 
Not  that  tranquillity  and  public  happiness  reigned 
undisturbed  in  her  streets.  A  frightful  pestilence, 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  centui'y  to  ravage 
all  Europe  simultaneously  or  in  quick  succession, 
first  broke  out  in  the  city  during  this  short  period 
of  pacification,  and  carried  off  16,000  persons ;  and 
its  hori'ors  had  scarcely  subsided  when  they  were 
followed  by  the  miseries  of  civil  discord.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  ordinances  of  justice,  the 
administration  of  affairs  had  principally  rested  in 
the  hands  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  plebeian 
citizens;  and  this  wealthy  oligarchy,  which  was 
little  less  the  object  of  dislike  to  the  lower  people 
than  to  the  old  nobility,  maintained  its  power  with 
difficulty  against  the  popular  disaffection,  and  the 
conspii*acies  of  nobles  who  were  debarred  of  all 
share  in  the  government,  and  perpetually  galled  by 
the  arrogance  of  their  successful  rivals.  Yet  such 
was  the  vitality  of  public  energy  which  was  in- 
spired by  a  prosperous  commerce  and  a  free  con- 
stitution, that  in  the  midst  of  internal  dissensions 
the  republic  was  in  a  condition,  three  years  after 
the  peace  with  the  lord  of  Verona,  to  undertake 
the  purchase  of  the  city  of  which  she  had  twice  failed 
to  obtain  the  acquisition  by  her  warlike  confedera- 
cies. 

In  the  decline  of  his  power  Mastino  della  Scala 
had  still  retained  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  until  it 
was  wrested  from  him,  through  the  usual  process 
of  a  conspiracy,  by  one  of  his  own  relatives  who 
rode  the  city  and  established  himself  as  its  signor. 
(a.d.  1341.)  This  loss  interrupted  the  communi- 
cation between  his  original  dominions  and  Tus- 
cany ;  and  determined  him  to  sell  the  sovereignty 
of  Lucca  either  to  the  Florentines  or  the  Pisans. 
The  former  people  first  closed  with  his  offer,  and 
agreed  to  pay  250,000  florins  for  an  assumed  right, 
of  which  the  purchase  and  the  sale  were  equally 
iniquitous.  The  Pisans,  who  had  recovered  some- 
thing of  their  ancient  vigour,  could  not  regard  the 
prospect  of  further  aggrandizement  to  a  state, 
whose  preponderance  already  threatened  their 
safety,  without  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  jea- 
lousy. They  no  sooner  learnt  the  conclusion  of 
the  bargain,  than  they  assembled  all  their  militia, 
and  marched  to  the  siege  of  Lucca.  Their  old 
influence  with  the  Ghibelin  party  seemed  at  once 
to  revive.  The  chieftains  and  cities  of  that  faction 
in  Tuscany  and  Romagna  leagued  with  them ;  the 
Ghibelin  princes  of  Lombardy,  including  the  signor 
of  Milan,  sent  them  assistance  ;  and  Florence,  at 
first  unprepared  for  this  new  war,  was  compelled 
to  assemble  an  army  to  secure  her  purchase.  But 
though  she  was  now  aided  by  Mastino,  who  put 
her  in  possession  of  Lucca  and  supplied  some  auxi- 
liaries, she  not  only  failed,  through  the  incapacity 
of  her  generals,  to  oblige  the  Ghibelins  to  raise  the 
siege  of  that  city,  but  sustained  a  total  defeat  under 
its  walls;  which  the  operations  of  the  next  cam- 
paign did  not  retrieve. 

Florence  was  now  on  the  eve  of  more  intolerable 


misfortune  and  disgrace  than  the  unsuccessful  or 
unskilful  conduct  of  a  foreign  war.  (a.d.  1342.) 
While  the  public  discontent,  which  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  failures  of  two  campaigns  before  Lucca, 
was  at  its  height,  Walter  de  Brienne,  titular  duke 
of  Athens*,  who  had  served  the  state  under  the 
signiory  of  Charles  of  Calabria  as  lieutenant  of  that 
prince,  arrived  at  Florence  on  his  road  to  Naples ; 
and  the  favour  which  he  was  known  to  enjoy  with 
king  Robert  immediately  deteraiined  the  rulers  of 
the  republic  to  invest  him  with  some  command  in 
their  army,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  that  monarch 
to  fulfil  his  standing  engagements  of  succour.  The 
duke,  joining  their  forces,  distinguished  himself  in 
some  skirmishes,  but  the  Florentine  general,  in- 
stead of  supporting  him,  and  improving  an  occa- 
sion of  destroying  the  Ghibelin  army,  unaccount- 
ably retreated  before  it,  and  the  garrison  of  Lucca, 
thus  abandoned  to  its  fate,  and  having  exhausted 
its  provisions,  capitulated  after  a  siege  of  twelve 
months,  and  delivered  the  city  to  the  Pisans. 

Amidst  the  violent  indignation  which  broke  out 
at  Florence  on  the  inglorious  return  of  the  army, 
the  voice  of  the  people  was  loud  in  contrasting  the 
courage  and  activity  of  the  duke  of  Athens,  with 
the  incapacity  or  cowardice  of  their  own  general. 
The  discontent  of  the  citizens  became  so  alarming 
that  the  reigning  oligarchy,  to  satisfy  them  and 
promote  their  own  views,  were  glad  to  invest  the 
duke  both  with  the  civil  authority  of  captain  of 
justice  and  the  supreme  military  command.  He 
was  already  the  object  of  regard  to  two  parties  in 
the  state,  alike  dangerous  for  the  public  liberty. 
These  were  the  ancient  nobility,  and  the  new  aris- 
tocracy of  wealthy  citizens — the  popolani  grandi. 
The  former,  excluded  from  political  rights,  and 
possessing  no  interests  in  common  with  those  of 
freedom,  were  willing  to  purchase  a  share  of  power 
at  any  price;  the  latter,  obnoxious  both  to  the 
nobles  and  people,  were  eager  to  preserve  at  all 
hazards  the  oligarchical  influence  which  they  had 
contrived  to  exercise  over  the  biennial  elections  of 
priors,  and  with  it  the  exclusive  direction  of  the 
state.  Perpetually  reproached  with  domestic  mis- 
government  and  foreign  disasters,  and  generally 
suspected  of  peculation,  this  party,  to  put  a  stronger 
curb  upon  the  spirit  of  the  nobility  whom  they  prin- 
cipally feared,  had  several  times  within  the  last  six 
years  procured  the  nomination  of  a  foreign  magis- 
trate of  almost  unlimited  criminal  jurisdiction;  and 
had  each  time  converted  the  temporary  authority 
of  this  judge  into  an  engine  of  grievous  oppression 
for  their  enemies.  They  now  intrigued  to  make  a 
similar  use  of  the  duke  of  Athens,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  nobles  projected  their  own  restora- 

*  Walter  de  Brienne  was  no  more  than  an  adventurer  at 
the  courts  of  France  and  Naples.  His  grandfather,  by  mar- 
riage with  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  French  barons  who 
had  dismembered  the  eastern  empire  in  the  fourth  crusade, 
became  possessed  of  the  Latin  duchy  of  Athens  ;  and  his 
father,  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  lost  his  life  in  1312,  in 
battle  against  the  Great  Company  of  the  Catalans,  the  earliest 
of  the  condottieri,  who,  on  the  pacification  of  Sicily  in  1302, 
passed  from  the  standard  of  king  Frederic  into  the  East. 
After  first  serving  the  emperor  Andronicus  the  Elder,  and 
then  ravaging  his  dominions,  the  Great  Company  finally,  on 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Athens,  established  themselves  in 
Ills  principality,  and  drove  his  son  into  exile.  (Ducange, 
Histoire  de  Constantinople,  b.  vi.  cc.  7  and  8,  pp.  117,  118.) 
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tion  to  power  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  same  prince.  The  ruling  oligarchy 
secretly  excited  the  new  captain  of  justice  to  a 
rigorous  severity  of  administration,  which  they  de- 
signed to  turn  against  the  nobles.  But  though  the 
duke  in  the  outset  dissembled  and  ai)peared  to  fall 
into  their  measures,  he  shortly  convinced  them 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  play  any  secondary 
part.  The  first  capital  sentences  which  he  pro- 
nounced were  directed  against  four  leading  per- 
sons of  their  own  oligarchy.  The  punishment  of 
two  of  them,  whom  he  condemned  to  death  for  pe- 
culation, was  commuted  for  ruinous  fines ;  but  the 
two  others,  charged  with  military  offences,  were 
beheaded.  One  of  these  great  commoners  was 
Giovanni  de'  Medici — an  ancestor  of  that  celebrated 
family  who  were  destined  in  the  sequel  to  hold 
80  brilliant  and,  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  so  fatal  a 
career  in  the  annals  of  Florence.  His  suiTcnder 
of  Lucca,  of  which  he  had  been  governor,  was 
made  the  pretext — as  far  as  it  would  appear,  an 
unjust  one — for  his  execution. 

These  >  sentences,  whether  iniquitous  or  other- 
wise, gratified  the  jealous  hatred  of  the  nobles 
against  the  wealthy  commoners,  and  were  even 
more  agreeable  to  the  lower  people,  who  are  always 
pleased  with  the  humiliation  of  their  superiors. 
While  the  oligarchy  by  this  severity  were  filled 
with  terror  at  the  power  which  they  had  them- 
selves elevated,  the  duke  sedulously  cultivated  the 
favour  of  the  nobles  by  promising  to  restore  them 
to  power,  and  won  the  affection  of  the  populace  by 
base  familiarity  and  adulation.  These  opposite 
classes,  thus  seduced  by  his  arts,  and  uniting  in 
the  common  desire  of  satiating  their  detestation  of 
the  reigning  party,  blindly  seconded  the  bad  ambi- 
tion of  a  foreign  adventurer.  In  a  general  parlia- 
ment of  the  sovereign  people,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  clamorous  voice  of  the  multitude  to  bestow  on 
the  duke  of  Athens  the  signiory  of  Florence  for 
life ;  and  though  the  more  virtuous  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  oligarchy,  regarded  the  measure  with 
horror,  the  idol  of  the  hour  was  installed  by  the 
armed  nobles  and  the  riotous  populace  in  the 
palace  of  the  priors.  The  standard  of  the  republic 
was  dragged  through  the  mud,  and  publicly  burnt 
with  the  book  of  the  ordinances  of  justice ;  the 
arms  of  the  state  were  thrown  down  from  the  pub- 
lic buildings  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  the  new 
signor ;  and  Walter  de  Brienne  remained  lord  of 
Florence. 

Until  this  disgraceful  epoch,  Florence  had  never, 
amidst  all  the  virulence  of  faction,  and  under  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  renounced  her  republican 
freedom.  Even  when  circumstances  had  induced 
her  to  consult  her  safety  under  the  occasional  dic- 
tatorship of  the  princes  of  Anjou,  she  had  tempered 
the  evil,  great  as  it  was,  with  studied  precaution. 
The  maintenance  of  her  permanent  institutions  had 
always  been  guarded  by  the  solemn  imposition  of 
oaths,  and  with  the  watchfulness  of  a  wholesome 
jealousy.  But  she  had  now  fallen  from  her  pride 
of  place  ;  and  there  might  appear  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  next  generation  would  see  her  sons 
numbered  with  the  degenerate  slaves  of  the  tyrants 
of  Italy.  Fortunately,  however,  for  her  happiness 
and  fame,  the  duke  of  Athens  was  utterly  deficient 
in  that  treacherous  moderation  by  which  the  first 
signors  of  Lombardy  had  riveted   the  chains  of 


their  victims.  He  at  once  took  into  his  pay  all  the 
French  adventurers  whom  he  could  assemble  from 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  having  thus  organized  a 
formidable  body  of  cavalry,  he  immediately  began 
to  treat  the  Florentines  like  a  conquered  people. 
To  avoid  the  chance  of  encountering  any  reverse 
which  might  weaken  his  power  over  the  city,  he 
concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  with  the  Pisans, 
to  whom  he  abandoned  the  possession  of  Lucca, 
while  all  the  cities  which  had  been  more  or  less 
subject  to  Florence  seized  the  moment  of  her  dis- 
grace to  cast  off  the  yoke.  Within  her  walls  the 
shame  of  this  loss  of  national  honour,  and  the  un- 
disguised tjTanny  of  the  duke,  roused  all  classes  of 
the  citizens  from  their  short-lived  infatuation.  The 
nobles,  instead  of  being  raised  to  power,  found 
themselv^  the  sport  of  the  caprice  and  contempt 
of  an  insolent  master,  who  filled  the  offices  of  ma- 
gistracy from  the  dregs  of  the  populace;  the  wealthy 
plebeians  were  oppressed  with  onerous  taxes,  and 
even  the  lower  artizans,  an  order  whom  the  duke 
desired  to  court,  were  disgusted  by  the  abrogation 
of  their  corporate  laws.  Meantime  the  horrible 
and  incessant  executions  and  tortures  by  which 
the  tyrant  sought  to  strike  affright  into  the  people, 
excited  their  horror  and  commiseration  for  the 
sufferers ;  and  an  accidental  dearth  of  provisions 
completed  the  general  discontent  and  misery.  The 
usurpation  of  the  duke  of  Athens  had  endured  little 
more  than  ten  months  when  it  became  altogether 
intolerable.  Numerous  conspiracies,  each  totally 
unconnected  with  the  others,  and  the  three  greatest 
of  which  comprehended  almost  all  the  old  nobility 
and  popolani  grandi,  were  separately  organized  for 
the  restoration  of  liberty.  The  imprudence  of  a 
soldier  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  public 
cause  awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  duke,  aware 
as  he  was  of  the  general  hatred  against  him.  Seve- 
ral individuals  were  in  consequence  arrested  and 
put  to  the  torture,  and  all  the  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent conspiracies,  fearing  their  own  secret  dis- 
covered, immediately  armed.  At  this  juncture 
some  obscure  plebeians  raised  the  cry  of  revolution 
in  the  streets,  and  in  an  instant  all  Florence  arose. 
Such  of  the  duke's  soldiery  as  were  detached 
throughout  the  city  were  at  once  overpowered  and 
slaughtered ;  the  streets  were  quickly  barricaded 
to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  foreign  gens- 
d'armerie  from  riding  the  city;  and  these  troops 
were  first  hemmed  in  within  the  square  before  the 
palace  of  the  tyrant,  and  then  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  horses  and  seek  shelter  in  the  palace 
itself  from  the  showers  of  missiles  which  wei'e 
directed  against  them  from  the  house-tops.  The 
fallen  tyrant  was  thus  reduced  to  extremities 
(a.d.  1343)  ;  and  though,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
bishop  of  Florence,  himself  a  conspirator  in  the 
glorious  cause,  his  own  life  was  spared,  he  was 
compelled  solemnly  to  abdicate  the  signiory,  to 
depart  for  ever  from  the  city  *,  and  to  surrender 
the  guilty  ministers  of  his  cruelties  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  infuriated  and  merciless  populace. 

The  first  care  of  the  Florentines  on  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  was  to  re-establish  their  republican 

*  The  perfidious  tyrant  of  Florence,  after  his  expulsion, 
underwent  a  series  of  adventures,  was  created  constable  of 
France,  and  found  a  death  more  honourable  than  his  life,  on 
the  field  of  Poitiers. 
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institutions.  But  the  important  services  which  the 
nobility  had  performed  in  the  general  deliverance, 
demanded  the  public  gratitude,  and  they  were  at 
firet  cheerfully  admitted,  in  equal  numbers  with 
the  commoners,  into  the  signiory  of  prioi-s.  This 
harmony  was  unhappily  but  of  short  duration.  The 
nobles  were  scarcely  relieved  from  the  long  re- 
straint which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
ordinances  of  justice,  when  they  began  to  insult 
and  oppress  the  lower  citizens,  and  even  to  fill  the 
city  with  their  assassinations  and  outrages.  But 
the  people  knew  their  power ;  the  general  indigna- 
tion against  the  nobility  was  roused  into  action  by 
the  Medici  and  other  wealthy  commoners,  and  after 
a  short  but  furious  struggle  in  the  streets,  the  an- 
cient aristocracy  were  entirely  defeated,  their  for- 
tified palaces  forced  and  burnt,  and  their  most 
obnoxious  members  driven  from  the  city,  only  two 
months  after  the  expulsion  of  the  duke  of  Athens. 
The  ordinances  of  justice  were  then  restored  in 
full  vigour ;  but  in  absolutely  excluding  the  general 
body  of  nobles  from  political  rights,  the  republic 
made  an  equitable  distinction  in  behalf  of  indivi- 
duals who  had  not  disturbed  the  public  peace. 
Five  hundred  and  thirty  nobles  were  erased  by 
an  act  of  favour  from  the  list  of  the  proscribed 
aristocracy,  and  raised  to  the  privileges  of  com- 
moners ;  a  singular  elevation,  for  such  it  was, 
since,  without  the  power  of  really  affecting  nobility 
of  descent,  it  superadded  qualification  for  all  the 
offices  of  state  to  hereditary  honour. 

After  this  new  triumph  of  the  people,  the  con- 
stitution underwent  some  trifling  modifications. 
The  priors  were  increased  from  six  to  eight,  and 
chosen,  two  each,  from  the  four  quarters  into  which 
the  city  was  divided  ;  and  instead  of  being  selected 
from  the  greater  arts  only,  the  signiory  composed 
of  these  eight  magistrates  with  the  gonfaloniers  of 
justice,  were  to  be  taken  equally  from  the  three 
orders  of  the  great  commoners,  the  second  class  of 
citizens,  and  the  artizans.  The  gonfaloniers  of 
companies  (now  reduced  to  sixteen)  and  twelve 
buonomini  were  to  form,  with  the  signiory,  a  deli- 
berative body  for  the  discussion  of  every  proposi- 
tion before  it  should  be  presented  for  the  legisla- 
tive enactment  of  the  great  councils.  But  the 
gonfaloniers  of  companies  and  the  buonomini  were 
only  the  advisers  of  the  signiory,  since  every  mea- 
sxire  necessarily  originated  with  the  latter  body. 
Under  this  modified  constitution  Florence  at  length 
enjoyed  internal  repose  for  many  years  *. 

While  tranquillity  was  beaming  anew  upon  Flo- 
rence, the  prospect  in  southern  Italy  was  over- 
clouded by  the  death  of  king  Robert  of  Naples. 
Though  the  designing  interference  of  this  monarch 
in  the  factions  of  the  times,  and  his  ambitious 
schemes  of  universal  supremacy  over  the  penin- 
sula, have  frequently  introduced  his  name  into  the 
preceding  pages,  I  have  hitherto  scarcely  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  the  condition  of  his  own  kingdom. 
During  the  wars  which  he  instigated  in  other 
qtiarters  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  long  reign  to 
forward  his  greediness  of  dominion,  Naples  was 

•  Muratori,  Annali,  ad.  1328-1343;  Giov.  Villani,  bb. 
10  (cap  147,  ad  fin),  11,  and  12  (cap.  1-22);  Sismondi,  vol. 
V.  pp.  191-368.  These,  with  occasional  references  to  the 
third  book  of  Pignotti,  are  the  sources  from  whence  I  have 
drawn  the  materials  for  the  last  six  pages. 


seldom  the  theatre  of  action ;  and  the  coasts  and 
frontiei*s  of  that  kingdom  were  undisturbed  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  except  by  the  occasional  revival  of 
the  ancient  contest  of  his  house  with  Frederic  king 
of  Sicily.  The  periods  of  Robert's  absence  from 
his  kingdom,  and  his  hostilities  with  the  emperor 
Henry  VII.,  and  with  his  successor  Louis  of  Bava- 
ria, were  eagerly  and  unscrupulously  seized  by  the 
Sicilian  prince  to  invade  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
and  Robert  as  often  employed  the  first  moment  of 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  other  enemies  to  carry 
his  arms  into  Sicily  :  but  I  shall  not  detain  the 
reader  with  the  story  of  these  desultory  and  unin- 
teresting wars,  for  their  course  was  sullied  by  san- 
guinary and  atrocious  circumstances,  and  they  pro- 
duced not  the  only  legitimate  object  of  contest,  a 
firm  and  enduring  peace.  But  Frederic  chose  the 
moment  of  some  of  the  distractions  in  which  the 
politics  of  Italy  involved  his  rival,  to  pi-oclaim  his 
son  Peter  heir  to  his  crown,  contrary  to  the  condi- 
tions of  his  treaty  in  1303  with  Charles  II.  of 
Naples;  and  he  induced  the  barons,  the  clergy, 
and  the  cities  of  Sicily  to  swear  allegiance  to  their 
future  monarch.  Accordingly  on  the  death  of 
Frederic  at  an  advanced  age,  and  after  a  warlike 
reign  of  above  forty  years  (a.d.  1337),  the  memory 
of  his  virtues  and  talents  secured  the  affection  of  his 
subjects  towards  his  son,  and  established  Peter  II. 
on  the  throne.  This  prince,  unlike  his  father  in 
all  kingly  qualities,  wore  the  crown  of  Sicily  only 
five  years,  and  it  devolved  on  his  decease  to  his 
infant  son  Louis.  Both  on  the  death  of  Frederic 
and  of  Peter,  the  king  of  Naples  renewed  his  enter- 
prises against  Sicily  ;  but  neither  the  factious  divi- 
sions of  the  Sicilian  nobility,  nor  the  feeble  charac- 
ter of  Peter  and  the  weakness  of  a  subsequent 
minority,  enabled  Robert  to  triumph  over  the  in- 
dependent spirit  of  the  islanders  ;  and  oppressed 
by  years  and  domestic  cares,  he  at  length  renounced 
his  projects,  and  left  the  descendants  of  Frederic 
in  unopposed  possession  of  Sicily. 

The  last  years  of  Robert  formed  a  gloomy  re- 
verse to  the  fortune  and  vigour  of  his  earlier  reign. 
In  the  inactivity  of  old  age  he  lost  all  his  influence 
in  the  general  politics  of  Italy,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  his  own  dominions  fell  into  confusion  and 
disorder.  The  death  of  his  only  son,  while  exex*- 
cising  the  signiory  of  Florence,  in  1.328,  deprived 
his  throne  of  its  natural  support ;  and  as  the  duke 
of  Calabria  left  only  two  infant  daughters,  the  old 
monarch  might  justly  tremble  for  the  future  secu- 
rity of  these  helpless  children.  He  laboured  to 
avert  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  disputed  succes- 
sion by  inducing  his  nephew  Carobert,  king  of 
Hungary,  whose  rights  he  had  originally  usurped, 
to  betroth  his  second  son  Andrew  at  the  age  of 
only  seven  years  to  Joanna,  the  eldest  of  his  infant 
grand-children;  and  the  young  prince  was  removed 
to  the  court  at  Naples  to  receive  his  education  as 
its  future  sovereign. 

This  union  which,  to  the  erring  eye  of  human 
foresight,  might  seem  to  have  been  planned  with 
singular  wisdom,  was  destined  to  scatter  the  seeds 
of  civil  war  and  calamity  for  above  a  century  and 
a  half.  As  Andrew  advanced  towards  manhood, 
he  displayed  a  sullen  and  vicious  temper;  his  habits 
were  low  and  brutal,  his  capacity  weak,  and  his 
manners  barbarous.  Acquiring  none  of  the  elegance 
of  the  court  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  then 
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the  most  brilliant,  although  the  most  corrupt,  in 
Europe,  he  associated  only  with  rude  Hungarian.s, 
whose  gross  propensities  accorded  with  his  taste. 
The  old  king  reading  his  character,  apprehended 
the  consequences  of  entrusting  the  rights  of  his 
grand-daughter  to  his  generosity  ;  and  one  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  assemble  the  states  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  impose  on  them  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
their  future  queen,  Joanna.  At  the  same  time, 
changing  his  original  purpose,  and  excluding  An- 
drew from  a  joint  succession  to  his  throne,  he 
limited  the  future  sovereignty  of  his  kingdom  to 
Joanna  alone.  Finally,  by  his  last  testament  at 
the  approach  of  dissolution,  he  bequeathed  his  do- 
minions to  that  princess  with  remainder  to  her 
younger  sister,  established  a  regency,  declared  that 
her  administration  should  not  commence  until  the 
completion  of  her  twenty-fifth  year,  and  restricted 
Andrew  to  a  matrimonial  crown  and  the  reversion 
of  the  principality  of  Salerno  if  his  consort  should 
die  without  issue  *.  After  these  pi'ecautions  Robert 
prepared  for  his  end,  and  terminated  a  reign  of  thirty- 
three  years  at  the  age  of  eighty,  (a.d.  1343.)  This 
sovereign,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  and  the  protector  of  letters,  was  extra- 
vagantly eulogized  by  the  learned  of  his  times  as  a 
prodigy  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  the  severity  of 
later  criticism,  subjecting  his  memory  to  the  usual 
fate  of  an  over-rated  reputation,  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, dwelt  only  on  his  pedantry,  his  avarice,  and 
the  errors  which  mai-ked  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  his  kingdom.  Yet  an  impartial  estimate  of 
his  character  will  raise  it  far  above  mediocrity.  He 
was  certainly  learned  himself  in  no  ordinary  degree 
for  that  age,  and  an  encoui-ager  of  learning  in 
others,  a  skilful  and  active  politician,  and  judging 
him  by  the  fair  standard  of  contemporary  sove- 
reigns, not  a  bad  king.  Many  of  his  laws,  at  least, 
breathe  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the 
measures  by  which  he  strove  to  regulate  the  suc- 
cession to  his  throne,  however  unhappy  in  their 
results,  were  evidences  of  no  common  ability  and 
pxnidence. 

Joanna  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  her  grandfather,  and 
her  husband  Andrew  was  only  two  years  her 
senior.  Young,  beautiful,  and  inexperienced,  the 
mistress  of  a  brilliant  court,  the  splendour  of  which 
was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  numerous  princes 
of  the  blood  (sons  of  Robert's  brothers),  Joanna 
found  but  too  many  temptations  to  plunge  into  a 
career  of  thoughtless  and  dissipated,  perhaps  of 
criminal  gaiety.  The  aversion  that  she  had  ac- 
quired for  her  husband   was    increased    by   the 


•  Sismondi,  following  the  text  of  Matteo  Villani,  speaks  of 
the  will  of  Robert  (vol.  v.  p.  380)  as  though  that  monarch 
had  imposed  by  its  conditions  no  other  restriction  upon  the 
sovereign  authority  of  Andrew,  than  to  direct  that  it  should 
not  commence  until  the  completion  of  his  twenty-second 
year.  Sismondi  probably  had  never  seen  the  original  docu- 
ment itself  (Test,  del  Re  Roberto,  e  Codice  Ital.  Diplom.  p. 
1102),  which  has  since  been  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Memoires,  &c.  sur  Naples,  of  M.  OrloflF.  By  this  testament, 
Robert  expressly  bequeathed  the  exclusive  sovereignty  to 
Joanna :  "  Instituit  sibi  haeredem  universalem  Joannam," 
&c.  And  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  intention  to  limit 
Andrew  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  mere  matrimonial  crown.  The 
regency,  too,  was  to  last  until  both  Joanna  and  Andrew 
should  have  completed  their  twenty-fifth  year. 


jealousy  of  power  which  he  evinced,  and  sedu- 
lously fomented  by  her  advisers  and  confidants, 
who  desii'ed  to  exclude  Andrew  from  the  direction 
of  affairs,  that,  by  immersing  the  queen  in  plea- 
sures, they  might  themselves  govern  in  her  name. 
Andrew,  on  the  contrary,  was  surrounded  and 
ruled  by  Hungarians,  and  particularly  by  an  artful 
and  ambitious  friar,  his  preceptor,  who  openly  as- 
pired to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  name.  By 
such  men  he  was  taught,  for  their  own  selfish 
ends,  to  despise  a  matrimonial  crown  and  a  shadow 
of  authoi'ity,  Avhile  his  own  descent  from  the  elder 
brother  of  king  Robert  gave  him  a  better  here- 
ditary claim  to  the  throne  than  his  wife  could  de- 
rive from  that  monarch.  He  was  therefore  en- 
couraged to  solicit  the  papal  court  of  Avignon  to 
sanction  his  pretensions  by  authorizing  his  imme- 
diate coronation.  In  this  design  he  had  every 
prospect  of  success,  and  daily  expecting  a  papal 
bull  to  legalize  the  ceremony,  he  already  began  to 
discover  his  resentment  against  his  enemies  by 
threats  of  vengeance,  and  to  betray  his  doubts  of 
the  fidelity  of  his  youthful  queen,  who  was,  indeed, 
generally  suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  her  cousin, 
prince  Louis  of  Tarento.  The  projects  and  menaces 
of  Andrew  were  communicated  to  Joanna  by  her 
courtiers,  and  among  these  the  principal  favourite 
was  a  female  of  low  birth,  Philippa  the  Catanian, 
who  had  been  elevated  by  the  royal  family  of 
Naples  to  wealth  and  distinction,  and  was  the  con- 
fidante of  the  queen's  most  intimate  secrets.  By 
this  woman,  her  family,  and  associates,  a  conspiracy 
was  immediately  formed  against  Andrew,  of  which 
it  appears  to  me  difficult  to  believe  her  ignorant. 

Under  the  pretext  of  a  hunting  party,  the  court 
was  carried  to  the  neighbourhood  of  A  versa,  and 
after  the  amusement,  the  king  and  queen,  with  a 
train  principally  composed  of  the  conspirators,  re- 
paired for  the  night  to  the  solitary  convent  of  San 
Pietro,  not  far  from  that  town.  After  supping 
gaily  together,  the  royal  pair  withdrew  to  the 
chamber  prepared  for  them ;  but  just  as  Andrew 
was  retiring  to  rest  with  the  queen,  one  of  the  con- 
spii'ators  came  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and 
stated  that  a  messenger  had  arrived  from  Naples 
with  despatches  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
victim  rose  unsuspiciously  at  the  summons  ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  passed  the  door  of  his  apartment 
than  it  was  closed  against  him  by  the  female  at- 
tendants of  the  queen,  and  he  was  seized  by  the 
conspirators  who  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  cor- 
ridor, (a.d.  1345.)  He  was  overpowered  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  in  which  he  drew  blood  from 
several  of  the  assassins.  Stopping  his  mouth  with 
their  gloves,  they  dragged  him  towards  an  adjoin- 
ing window,  and  believing  that  a  ring  which  his 
mother  had  given  to  him  was  a  talisman  against 
death  by  the  sword  or  poison,  they  fastened  a 
silken  cord  about  his  neck,  and  pushed  him  out  of 
the  window  which  was  near  the  ground.  Some  of 
their  associates,  who  were  in  readiness  in  the  gar- 
dens below,  then  pulled  him  down  by  the  legs  as 
he  hung,  and  completed  the  work  of  strangulation. 
It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  murderers  to 
have  buried  the  body  in  the  convent  garden,  but 
Isolda,  a  faithful  Hungarian  woman  who  had 
nursed  the  infancy  of  Andrew,  and  watched  over 
his  manhood  with  undiminished  solicitude,  was 
roused  by  his  cries,  and  rushing  into  his  apart- 
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ment,  found  the  queen  there  alone,  seated  by  the 
nuptial  couch  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
The  reply  of  Joanna  to  her  agonized  enquiry  after 
her  master  increased  the  alarm  of  this  woman ; 
she  ran  with  a  flambeau  to  a  window,  and  from 
thence  saw  by  its  light  the  corpse  of  the  unhappy 
prince  extended  on  the  grass,  with  the  fatal  cord 
still  round  his  neck.  Concealment  was  no  longer 
possible,  the  assassins  fled  at  the  appearance  of 
Isolda,  and  her  shrieks  immediately  spread  the 
alarm  through  the  convent,  and  from  thence  to  the 
neighbouring  town. 

Amidst  the  general  indignation  and  horror  which 
this  foul  tragedy  excited,  Joanna  returned  to  Na- 
ples with  the  body  of  her  murdered  husband,  which 
was  there  pi'ivately  interred,  and  fear  and  gloomy 
suspicion  pervaded  the  voluptuous  court  which, 
but  a  few  days  before,  had  echoed  only  to  the  voice 
of  pleasure.  The  Neapolitan  princes,  whose  hands 
were  not  dyed  in  the  conspiracy,  fortified  their 
palaces  as  though  their  own  lives  were  endangered, 
and  Charles  duke  of  Durazzo,  another  of  them  who 
had  married  the  queen's  sister,  and  who  did  not 
escape  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy,  instigated  the  populace  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  the  king,  probably  with  the  hope  of 
ascending  the  throne  by  the  deposition  of  Joanna. 
The  queen  on  her  part,  with  Louis  of  Tarento, 
now  her  avowed  lover,  also  assembled  her  parti- 
zans,  and  every  thing  threatened  a  furious  civil 
war.  But  the  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  Andrew 
had  in  the  mean  time  reached  the  court  of  Avignon, 
and  Clement  VI.,  the  reigning  pontiff",  considering 
himself  called  upon,  as  feudal  supei'ior  of  the  Nea- 
politan crown,  to  punish  the  authors  of  the  atrocity, 
directed  a  commission  to  Bertrand  del  Bazzo, 
grand  justiciary  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  insti- 
tute a  process  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers, 
without  respect  of  persons,  or  regard  to  human  dig- 
nities, (a.d.  1346.)  Joanna  was  powerless  against 
this  mandate  :  the  seneschal  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, having  been  first  arrested  on  suspicion  and 
put  to  the  torture,  disclosed  his  accomplices,  and 
the  justiciary,  attended  by  the  populace  of  the 
capital  bearing  a  standard  on  which  the  murder  of 
Andrew  was  depicted,  presented  himself  before  the 
queen's  fortified  palace  to  demand  the  persons  of 
the  conspirators.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
resist,  Joanna  was  compelled  to  deliver  up  the 
accused,  who  were  her  most  devoted  servants,  and 
among  them  Philippa,  her  special  and  infamous 
confidante;  and  these  miserable  wretches,  of  whose 
guilt  there  appeared  no  doubt,  after  being  made  to 
suffer  the  most  frightful  tortures,  were  burnt  alive. 
But  it  was  remarked  that,  contrary  to  usage  in 
these  execrable  proceedings  by  torture,  the  public 
were  entirely  excluded  from  hearing  the  confes- 
sions of  the  criminals. 

But  this  secrecy  could  neither  remove  the  con- 
viction which  the  world  entertained  of  the  guilt  of 
Joanna,  nor  shield  her  from  the  indignation  of  an 
avenger.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  wrote  to  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary,  the  elder  brother  of  Andrew, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  Cai'obert  on  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  some  years  before,  to  ex- 
culpate herself  from  the  crime  with  which  she  was 
publicly  charged.  Louis  only  replied  by  sternly 
pronouncing  his  reasons  for  believing  her  guilty  *  ; 

•  The  king  of  Hungary's  letter  was  appallingly  laconic : 


and  immediately  prepared  both  to  revenge  the 
cruel  fate  of  his  brother,  and  to  assert  his  own 
hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  which  he  declared 
that  Joanna  had  foi'feited  by  her  crimes.  But 
Louis  was  unavoidably  detained  in  his  own  king- 
dom for  above  a  year  before  he  could  vmdertake 
an  expedition  into  Italy,  which  would  really  appear 
to  have  been  conceived  less  in  the  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion than  of  just  and  natural  indignation  at  the 
murder  of  his  brother ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Joanna  strengthened  the  evidence  against  her  in- 
nocence by  an  indecent  marriage  with  her  lover, 
Louis  of  Tarento,  who  was  believed  to  have  been 
engaged  in  the  plot  against  Andrew,  and  whose 
mother  had  afi*orded  an  asylum  to  some  of  the 
conspirators,  who  fled  before  they  were  accused. 
At  length  the  king  of  Hungary  passed  into  northern 
Italy  with  a  small  force  and  a  well-filled  treasury  ; 
levied  an  army  of  condottieri,  and  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  whex'e  he  was  universally  wel- 
comed by  the  nobility  and  people,  (a.d.  1347.)  The 
queen  and  her  new  husband  fled  to  Provence,  but 
Charles  of  Durazzo  and  the  other  princes  her 
cousins,  I'epairing  to  the  camp  of  the  Hungarian 
monarch,  acknowledged  him  for  their  sovereign, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  gladly  submitted  to  his 
authority. 

Passing  through  Aversa  on  his  march,  Louis 
desired  to  visit  the  convent  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  brother's  murder,  and  attended  by  the 
Neapolitan  princes,  proceeded  to  the  fatal  balcony 
from  which  Andrew  had  been  thrown.  The  sight 
of  this  place  might  awaken  emotions  of  grief  and 
fury;  and  Louis  suddenly  turning  to  Charles  of 
Durazzo  in  a  transport  of  passion,  denounced  him 
as  a  wicked  traitor  whose  insidious  intrigues  had 
occasioned  the  death  of  Andrew.  "  Thou  shalt 
die,"  exclaimed  he,  "  here,  even  on  the  spot  where 
he  perished."  The  ferocious  Hungarians  immedi- 
ately fell  upon  Durazzo,  dragged  him  by  the  hair 
to  the  window,  and  threw  him  from  it  to  de- 
spatch him  on  the  ground  on  which  the  corpse  of 
Andrew  had  been  discovered.  It  it  difficult  to 
understand  whether  Durazzo  was  really  implicated 
in  the  murder  of  Andrew,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
any  evidence  was  ever  adduced  of  his  immediate 
guilt.  His  activity  in  urging  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators  might  even  furnish  an  argument 
for  his  innocence,  if  his  own  station,  both  as  the 
nearest  male  heir  to  the  crown  (except  the  king  of 
Hungary),  and  as  the  husband  of  the  queen's  sister 
and  destined  successor,  did  not  explain  his  eager- 
ness to  procure  the  exposure  and  deposition  of 
Joanna.  And  in  the  perplexity  in  which  the  mys- 
terious story  of  Andrew's  murder  is  throughout 
enveloped,  the  just  and  honourable  character  of 
Louis  will  scarcely  warrant  any  other  presumption 
than  that  a  discovery  of  the  guilty  intrigues  of 
Durazzo  had  wrought  him  to  the  infliction  of  this 
summary  vengeance,  rash  and  violent,  and  alto- 
gether unjustifiable  as  it  was. 

Louis  did  not  long  preserve  his  new  kingdom. 
Leaving  garrisons  ui  its  strong  places,  he  returned 

"Johanna!  inordinata  vita  prseterita,  ambitiosa  continuatio 
potestatis  regiae,  neglecta  vindicta,  et  excusatio  subsequuta, 
te  viri  tui  necis  arguunt  consciam  et  fuisse  participem."  A 
powerful  summary  of  the  presumptions  against  her  inno- 
cence. (Bonfinius  de  Rebus  Hungar.  Dec.  IL  b.  x.  p.  261.) 


Joanna  submits  her  cause  to  tlie  pope, 
who  finally  pronounces  her  acquitted 
of  the  murder. 
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to  Hungary,  and  the  governiuent  of  his  genei*al8 
became  almost  immediately  disagreeable  to  the 
fickle  Neapolitans,  (a.d.  1348.)  Pope  Clement 
VI.,  too,  could  not  without  dissatisfaction  see  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  transferred  to  a  powerful  sove- 
reign, who  was  not  very  likely  to  prove  an  obedient 
vassal  to  the  holy  see.  Receiving  the  queen  in  a 
solemn  audience,  in  which  she  pleaded  her  cause  in 
person,  he  declared  his  conviction  of  her  innocence; 
and  Joanna  and  her  husband,  encouraged  by  the 
disaffection  of  the  Neapolitans  against  their  foreign 
governors,  and  fortified  by  papal  countenance,  re- 
turned from  Provence  *,  and  taking  a  body  of  con- 
dottieri  into  pay,  wrested  great  part  of  the  kingdom 
from  the  Hungarians.  After  three  years  of  indeci- 
sive warfare,  m  which  the  mercenary  troops  on 
both  sides  committed  shocking  atrocities,  Louis, 
who  had  made  a  second  expedition  into  southern 
Italy,  became  weary  of  hostilities  to  which  there 
appeared  no  end  ;  and  he  listened  at  last  to  terms 
of  accommodation.  Joanna  engaged  again  to  sub- 
mit the  investigation  of  her  guilt  or  innocence  to 
the  pope,  and  to  resign  her  crown  to  the  king  of 
Hungary,  if  his  holiness  should  pronounce  sentence 
against  her  ;  but  if  the  issue  of  the  enquiry  should 
be  favourable  to  her,  Louis  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
troops.  A  solemn  process  was  accordingly  insti- 
tuted at  the  court  of  Avignon,  of  which  it  was  easy 
to  foretell  the  result.  Yet  so  evident  appeared  the 
guilt  of  the  queen,  that  her  ambassadors  could 
adopt  no  better  defence,  than  by  the  deposition  of 
witnesses  that  sorcery  had  been  practised  upon 
her,  and  the  conclusion  that,  if  her  participation  in 
the  conspiracy  were  proved,  she  must  still  stand 
absolved,  as  having  yielded  only  to  the  resistless 
powers  of  hell.  Upon  this  strange  and  ridiculous 
plea  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  who  were  eager  to 
find  a  pretext  for  her  acquittal,  abolished  the  accu- 
sation, and  pronounced  her  cleared  of  offence.  The 
king  of  Hungary  submitted  with  good  faith  to  the 
decision,  and  even  refused  by  his  ambassadors  to 
receive  an  immense  sum,  which  the  pope  awarded 
to  him  as  a  remuneration  for  the  charges  of  the 
war,  declaring  that  he  had  not  undertaken  it  to 
amass  money,  but  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his 
brother  f.  (a.d.  1351.) 

*  It  was  just  before  the  return  of  Joanna  to  Naples  at  this 
epoch,  that  Clement  VI.  purchased  of  her,  as  countess  of 
Provence,  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Avignon,  for  30,000 
florins ;  a  very  seasonable  supply  of  money  for  her  neces- 
sities. 

t  Giovanni  Villani,  parts  of  bb.  x.  xi.  xii. ;  Matteo  Villani, 
also,  parts  of  bb.  i.  and  ii.  ad  cap.  66  ;  Dominici  de  Gravina, 
Chron.  de  Rebus  in  Apulia  Gestis  (Scrip.  Ital.  vol.  12);  Gi- 
annone,  bb.  xxii.  xxiii. ;  Sismondi,  vol.  v.  pp.  377-387 ;  vi. 
pp.  29-39,  &c.  The  chronicle  of  Gravina  affords  by  far  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  account  of  Neapolitan  history  at 
this  period,  and  particularly  of  the  circumstances  of  Andrew's 
murder.  I  am  surprised  that  any  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  Joanna's  guilt,  after  perusal  of  this  unvarnished  relation, 
by  a  contemporary  of  no  suspicious  authority.  There  never 
was  circumstantial  evidence  of  a  more  definite  character. 

I  need  not  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  similarity 
of  the  stories  of  Joanna  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  which 
everyone  has  observed;  but  the  coincidence  is  certainly  very 
curious.  The  resemblance  in  character  and  temper  between 
Andrew  and  Darnley;  the  mystery  in  which  the  murder  of 
both  was  involved ;  the  youth,  the  beauty,  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  the  two  queens ;  the  contempt  and  detesta- 
tion of  their  husbands,  which  appear  to  have  been  common 


Although  the  popes  continued,  from  their  distant 
and  luxurious  retreat  of  Avignon,  to  assert  and 
exercise  a  paramount  authority  over  the  affairs  of 
Naples,  a  foreign  residence  considerably  weakened 
their  influence  over  the  rest  of  Italy.  There  had 
been,  perhaps,  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  policy, 
little  reasonable  cause  for  the  discontent  and  regret 
which  we  find  that  their  absence  occasioned  among 
the  Italians.  They  had  much  more  frequently 
proved  themselves  the  disturbers  than  the  pro- 
tectors of  public  happiness  in  the  peninsula  ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  the  removal  of  the 
pontificate  could  be  injuriously  felt  in  any  city  or 
state  except  Rome.  But  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
papal  court  had  certainly  sufficient  occasion  to  de- 
plore the  change.  Besides  the  splendour  and  wealth 
which  remained  to  that  fallen  capital  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  Europe,  some 
degree  of  order  was  usually  preserved,  so  long  as 
a  sovereign  pontiff  dwelt  within  the  walls ;  and 
though  the  crimes  and  violence  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  excesses  of  a  vicious  population,  could  not 
always  be  restrained,  and  were  even  often  excited 
by  the  conduct  of  the  popes,  all  regard  for  the 
office  and  authority  of  the  successors  <»f  St.  Peter 
was  seldom  entirely  abandoned. 

The  measure  of  respect  and  obedience  which  the 
popes  exacted  in  Rome  might  naturally  be  regu- 
lated by  their  personal  characters.  Some  even 
successfully  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  the  se- 
nator, the  temporal  ruler  of  the  city ;  or  at  least, 
to  require  a  general  oath  of  supremacy  from  that 
magistrate.  And  when  the  weakness  of  the  reign- 
ing pontiff  prevented  his  effectual  interference  in 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity,  the  arm  of  civil 
justice  was  never  wholly  and  altogether  powerless. 
But  the  holy  see  was  no  sooner  transferred  to 
Avignon  than  Rome  fell  into  a  frightful  and  uni- 
versal anarchy.  The  nobles,  among  whom  the 
great  rival  families  of  the  Colonna  and  Orsini 
were  most  conspicuous,  carried  on  their  atrocious 
feuds  with  impunity,  and  in  daring  insult  to  all 
municipal  authority.  Too  barbarous  to  appreciate 
the  majestic  relics  of  ancient  power  and  beauty, 
the  sole  glory  of  their  city  ;  too  insensible  to  have 
respected,  if  they  had  known  their  value,  they  were 
invited  by  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  old  monu- 
ments* to  profane  them  with  rapine  and  bloodshed. 

to  both ;  their  indecent  marriages  with  men  who  were  sus- 
pected as  accomplices  in  the  death  of  their  lords ;  all  these 
and  a  thousand  minor  circumstances,  even  to  the  standards 
on  which  the  murders  were  depicted,  to  animate  the  popu- 
lace of  Naples  and  Edinburgh  to  vengeance,  will  naturally 
occur  to  the  mind  in  comparing  the  two  historical  problems. 
*  "  Whatever  were  the  means  by  which  they  obtained  pos- 
session," says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  speaking  of  a  much  earlier 
period  than  that  before  us,  "the  Orsini  had  occupied  the 
mole  of  Hadrian  and  the  theatre  of  Pompey ;  the  Colonna, 
the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  and  the  baths  of  Constantine  ; 
the  Conti  were  in  the  Quirinal ;  the  Frangipani  had  the 
Coliseum  and  the  Septizonium  of  Severus  and  the  Janus  of 
the  Forum  Boarium,  and  a  comer  of  the  Palatine;  the  Sa- 
velli  were  at  the  tomb  of  Metella ;  the  Corsi  had  fortified  the 
Capitol.  If  the  churches  were  not  spared,  it  is  certain  the 
pagan  monuments  would  be  protected  by  no  imagined  sanc- 
tity; and  we  find  that  the  Corsi  family  had  occupied  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  without  the  walls ;  and  that  the  Pan- 
theon was  a  fortress  defended  for  the  pope."  (Historical  Il- 
lustrations of  the  4th  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  123.)  The 
lawless  spirit  of  the  Roman  nobles,  and  the  furious  private 
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Converting  many  of  these  venerable  edifices  into 
fortresses,  it  was  from  the  impregnable  shelter 
which  they  afibrded  that  the  nobles  sallied  with 
their  retainers,  to  prosecute  their  sanguinary  quar- 
rels, or  to  violate  the  city  with  pubUc  robberies 
and  offences  of  the  darkest  iniquity.  Unable  from 
their  poverty  to  maintain  bands  of  regular  soldiery, 
they  gave  a  refuge  in  these  strongholds  to  banditti 
and  men  of  desperate  lives,  who  repaid  the  protec- 
tion which  enabled  them  to  set  all  laws  at  defiance, 
by  gaiTisoning  the  fortresses  and  executing  the 
criminal  projects  of  their  patrons.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  shadow  of  republican  institutions  was  still 
preserved  amidst  the  oppression,  and  spoliations, 
and  murders  in  which  the  nobles  audaciously  re- 
velled. The  civic  council  was  impotent;  the  supreme 
senator  was  usually  himself  a  noble,  who  protected 
only  his  own  followers,  and  punished  only  his  per- 
sonal enemies.  Thus,  just  before  the  period  at 
which  this  chapter  is  to  terminate,  the  insolent 
excesses  of  the  nobles  had  reduced  the  citizens  of 
Rome  to  the  lowest  depths  of  abasement  and  misery, 
when  the  enthusiasm  of  one  man,  unassisted  by  the 
influence  of  high  station  and  powerful  adherents, 
imagined  it  possible,  not  only  to  establish  peaceful 
government  in  Rome,  but  to  recover  for  the  eternal 
city  her  ancient  dominion  over  the  earth.  The 
first  part  of  his  design  failed  solely  by  his  own 
want  of  judgment ;  without  this  capital  defect  in 
his  character,  the  second  could  never  have  been 
conceived. 

Cola  di  Rienzi,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  and  wash- 
erwoman *  of  Rome,  had  by  the  care  of  his  parents 
received  an  education  far  above  his  station.  The 
study  of  the  best  classical  writers  had  early  in- 
flamed his  mind  with  romantic  admiration  for  an- 
tiquity, and  inspired  him  with  sorrow  and  shame 
at  the  modern  degradation  of  his  country.  Gifted 
by  nature  with  astonishing  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  animated  by  a  generous  desire  to  rekindle  in 
the  breasts  of  his  fellow-citizens  the  spirit  of  their 
republican  ancestors,  his  learning  could  not  teach 
him,  and  his  inexperience  of  mankind  prevented  him 
from  discovering,  that  the  time  for  restoring  the 
pristine  majesty  of  Rome  was  for  ever  fled.  By 
some  accident,  or  by  the  reputation  which  his  ge- 
nius and  eloquence  had  already  procured  for  him, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  deputation 
which  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of 
Rome  despatched  to  Avignon  in  1342  to  supplicate 
the  new  pope  Clement  VI.  to  re-establish  the  holy 

wars  and  sieges  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  they  conti- 
nually waged  with  each  other  among  the  old  monuments, 
scarcely  inflicted  less  ruinous  injury  upon  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  than  was  caused  by  the  hostile  assaults  and 
calamities  which  attended  the  destruction  of  the  western 
empire. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  note  on  the  general  pro- 
gress of  that  decay  which  has  spared  so  little  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  universe,  may  be  studied  with  profit,  for  the 
learning  and  research  which  it  exhibits; — even  after  the 
splendid  erudition  of  Gibbon's  last  chapter. 

•  The  genealogy  of  many  of  the  popes  of  Rome  was 
equally  illustrious.  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth  could  number  a 
washerwoman  among  his  relations,  or,  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Roman  heralds,  he  was  privileged  to  carry  her 
image  in  his  processions.  Rome  of  the  middle  ages  pre- 
sented, therefore,  a  finer  theatre  for  virtuous  ambition  than 
the  ancient  city,  where  patrician  power  stalked  in  sullen 
majesty  through  the  state. 


see  in  its  original  seat.  The  mission  failed  of  suc- 
cess, but  the  talents  of  Rienzi,  who  took  the  lead 
in  opening  its  purpose,  attracted  the  notice  of  Cle- 
ment, and  pi'ocured  his  appointment  to  the  lucra- 
tive office  of  notary  of  the  apostolical  chamber. 
For  several  years  after  his  return  to  Rome  Rienzi 
was  distinguished  by  the  unusua.  integrity  with 
which  he  performed  the  duties  of  this  situation  ; 
and  he  was  unceasingly  occupied  at  the  same  time 
in  rousing  the  spirit  of  the  citizens  to  attempt  their 
deliverance  from  the  insolent  tyranny  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  general  calamities  which  oppressed  them. 
By  allegorical  pictures  of  the  shipwrecked  state, 
by  ironical  devices  of  their  own  shame,  by  the  ex- 
planation of  the  monuments  of  extinguished  gran- 
deur, he  laboured  to  aiTest  the  attention  of  the 
ignorant  multitude ;  by  harangues,  by  satire,  by 
resistless  exhortations,  he  animated  their  passions 
and  excited  their  hopes.  The  nobles  regarded  his 
eff'orts  with  stupid  indifference  or  contempt ;  until 
at  last,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  chief  of 
the  Colonna,  Rienzi  induced  the  most  respectable 
and  higher  classes  of  the  citizens  to  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  what  he  empha- 
tically termed  the  good  estate,  (a.d.  1347.)  After 
a  night  passed  in  prayer,  he  issued  at  their  head 
from  one  of  the  churches,  armed,  and  with  allego- 
rical standards  of  liberty,  justice,  and  peace ;  re- 
paired in  procession  to  the  capitol,  while  assem- 
bling multitudes  gradually  swelled  his  train,  and 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the  good  estate, 
amidst  the  glad  acclamations  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  citizens. 

This  extraordinary  revolution  was  at  first  com- 
pletely successful;  the  astonished  nobles,  utterly 
unprepared  for  such  an  explosion  of  the  popular 
strength,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  its  violence  ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  papal  legate,  who  had  been 
artfully  associated  in  the  ceremony,  lent  the  appa- 
rent sanction  of  the  pope  to  the  insurrection. 
Rienzi  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  good  estate, 
with  the  modest  title  of  tribune,  but  with  unlimited 
powers  ;  and  a  militia  of  horse  and  foot  was  orga- 
nized in  the  different  quarters  of  Rome  to  support 
his  authority.  The  first  eff'ects  of  these  measures 
seemed  to  realize  all  the  prophecies  which  Rienzi 
had  attached  to  the  establishment  of  the  good  es- 
tate. Tranquillity  reigned  in  the  city;  some  severe 
and  just  though  arbitrary  examples  of  punishment 
awed  the  boldest  and  most  exalted  offenders ;  the 
neighbouring  country  was  subjected  to  the  Roman 
republic;  the  roads  and  the  banks  and  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  were  cleared  of  robbers  and  pirates;  and  the 
tribune  was  universally  regarded  as  a  new  founder 
of  Rome. 

Nor  was  the  glory  of  Rienzi  confined  to  the  nar- 
row sphere  of  the  civic  territory.  Though  the  court 
of  Avignon  could  not  view  so  strange  a  revolution 
without  alarm  and  displeasure,  the  deference  which 
Rienzi  at  first  professed  for  the  papal  authority 
either  calmed  the  inquietude  or  produced  the  dis- 
simulation of  Clement  VI.  Throughout  most  of 
the  Italian  states  the  envoys  of  the  tribune  were 
welcomed  with  extravagant  enthusiasm,  as  if  he 
had  already  regenerated  Rome  and  consummated 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  glories  of  her  empire. 
An  unbounded  veneration  for  antiquity,  which  had 
been  constantly  increasing  since  the  revival  of  clas- 
sical learning,  was  the  cause  of  this  excitation  of 
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national  feeling.  It  was  nourislied  and  dissemi- 
nated by  numerous  men  of  letters,  with  whom 
Italy  was  now  filled,  and  the  charge  was  most 
loudly  proclaimed  by  him  whose  mind  was  oftener 
tuned  to  a  gentle  theme.  The  lover  of  Laum  had 
contracted  a  friendship  for  Rienzi  and  an  admira- 
tion of  his  eloquence  and  spirit,  during  his  embassy 
to  Avignon.  Like  the  tribune,  Petrarch  cherished 
the  monstrous  belief  that  Rome  had  an  vmextin- 
guishable  right  to  her  ancient  dominion  over  the 
universe,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  the  practicability 
of  restoring  its  exercise.  He  drew  exulting  pre- 
sages of  the  durability  of  the  late  revolution ;  and 
its  first  consequences  might  almost  justify  this  illu- 
sion of  the  great  classical  enthusiast.  Most  of  the 
Italian  republics  sent  ambassadoi-s  to  Rome  on  the 
ostentatious  summons  of  Rienzi,  to  felicitate  him 
on  his  success,  and  to  deliberate  with  him  on  the 
good  estate  of  Europe;  and  even  many  princes 
were  not  deterred  from  courting  the  friendship  of 
a  man  who  openly  elevated  the  pretensions  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Republic,  as  he  now  styled  her, 
above  the  other  powers  of  the  world.  Though  the 
other  tyrants  of  Italy  treated  his  letters  with  con- 
tempt, the  lord  of  Milan  sought  his  alliance ;  the 
emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  appealed  to  him  to  re- 
concile his  differences  with  the  pope ;  and  the  king 
of  Hungary  and  Joanna  of  Naples  offered  to  sub- 
mit their  quarrel  to  his  decision. 

The  mind  of  the  tribune  was  not  strong  enough 
to  support  this  wonderful  exaltation ;  and  the 
dreams  of  ideal  virtue  which  had  warmed  his  eai'ly 
fancy  and  stimulated  his  exertions,  were  forgotten 
in  his  prosperity,  or  abandoned  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  selfish  and  inordinate  vanity.  Assuming  the 
luxurious  expense  and  imseemly  state  of  a  mo- 
narch, he  dissipated  the  revenues  of  the  city  in 
idle  pomp,  and  disgusted  the  citizens  by  his  prodi- 
gality and  affectation.  He  adopted  the  most  vain 
and  extravagant  titles  ;  and,  with  more  serious 
imprudence,  provoked  the  enmity  and  excommuni- 
cation of  the  pope  by  arrogating  to  himself  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  summoning  its  eccle- 
siastical chief  to  his  tribunals.  He  first  exaspe- 
rated the  Roman  nobles  by  his  capricious  tyranny, 
and  then  excited  their  contempt  by  his  sudden  re- 
pentance. They  were  tempted  to  rebel  openly,  and 
the  discovery  that  the  tribune  was  deficient  in  per- 
sonal courage,  increased  their  boldness,  and  com- 
pleted the  general  conviction  of  his  incapacity  for 
the  station  to  which  he  had  pretended.  As  ene- 
mies multiplied  around  him,  the  people  fbrgot  his 
good  qualities,  and  the  real  benefits  which  he  had 
conferred  on  them,  to  remember  only  his  extrava- 
gance and  folly :  his  eloquence  could  no  longer  in- 
toxicate them,  his  summons  could  no  more  assem- 
ble them  in  arms  for  his  support;  and  after  an 
administration  of  only  seven  months,  no  voice  op- 
posed his  proffered  abdication.  Resigning  his 
short-lived  authority  he  privately  withdrew  from 
Rome,  and  the  city  relapsed  again  into  its  former 
condition  of  anarchy  and  wretchedness. 

The  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  celebrated  man, 
whose  character  has  been  aptly  designated  as  half 
fantastic,  half  heroic,  will  excite  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader,  and  I  shall  relate  them  in  this  place, 
although  in  the  order  of  time  they  may  be  consi- 
dered to  belong  rather  to  the  following  chapter. 
After  wandering   for   several    yeare    in    distress 


through  the  cities  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Bohe- 
mia, he  was  at  length  shamefully  delivered  up  by 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  to  the  pope,  and  conducted 
to  the  prisons  of  Avignon.  He  would  scarcely  have 
escaped  a  sentence  of  death,  if  Innocent  VI.,  who 
had  just  been  seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  had 
not  deemed  it  his  interest  to  confide  to  him  the 
government  of  Rome.  The  people  of  that  capital, 
during  years  of  tumult  and  disorder,  had  learnt  to 
sigh  for  the  repose  of  the  good  estate  and  the 
return  of  their  magistrate.  But  Rienzi  entered 
Rome  again  in  1354  under  the  title,  not  of  tribune, 
but  of  senator; — not  as  the  independent  chief  of 
the  republic  by  popular  election,  but  as  the  slave 
of  the  pope. 

His  character  had  not  improved  in  adversity  and 
exile ;  he  had  contracted  habits  of  intemperance, 
his  resolution  had  not  been  fortified  by  danger,  his 
early  enthusiasm  and  virtues  had  been  exchanged 
for  suspicion  and  cruelty.  He  was  at  first  received 
by  the  Romans  with  unbounded  joy,  but  his  go- 
vernment soon  became  odious  and  contemptible ;  a 
sedition  was  excited  against  him  ;  he  was  wounded 
in  attempting  to  gain  a  hearing  from  the  populace  ; 
and,  after  betraying  an  unworthy  pusillanimity, 
was  taken  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  city, 
and  dragged  to  execution.  Still  the  multitude  he- 
sitated in  consigning  to  an  ignominious  death  the 
once  venerated  champion  of  their  liberties,  the 
guardian  of  their  happiness :  he  was  about  to  profit 
by  the  general  pause  and  silence  to  address  them, 
and  his  eloquence  might  yet  have  touched  their 
compassion  and  gratitude,  when  a  ruffian  near 
him,  dreading  the  influence  of  the  appeal  if  he 
should  be  suffered  to  make  it,  plunged  a  dagger 
into  his  breast.  He  fell ;  and  the  rekindled  fury 
of  his  enemies  pierced  his  body  with  innumerable 
wounds  *. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, we  have  seen  Italy  incessantly  afflicted  with 
all  the  evils  of  sanguinary  wars,  furious  intestine 
commotions,  and  endless  revolutions  ;  and  we  have 
now  arrived  at  a  period  of  new  and  more  frightful 
calamities,  whose  overwhelming  and  withering  in- 
fluence for  a  time  silenced  even  the  din  of  arms 
and  the  yells  of  faction.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1345  excessive  rains,  which  prevailed  not 
only  in  Italy  but  in  France  and  other  countries, 
either  interrupted  the  sowing  of  the  grain  or  rotted 
the  seed  in  the  ground ;  so  that,  in  the  following 
season  of  harvest,  the  earth  barely  yielded  a  sixth 
part  of  its  produce  of  any  description.  An  appal- 
ling scarcity  began  to  manifest  itself  in  Italy  after 
the  harvests  of  1346;  and,  in  the  succeeding  win- 

•  For  the  life  of  Rienzi  and  these  revolutions  at  Rome,  I 
have  principally  followed  the  fragment  of  Roman  history  by 
an  uncertain  and  impartial  contemporary  (Muratori,  Ant. 
Med.  Mvi,  vol.  3) ;  which,  I  need  not  mention,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  contain  the  most  satisfactory,  as  it  does  also  the 
most  minute  account,  of  the  actions  of  the  famous  tribune. 
But  the  story  of  Rienzi  is  identified  with  our  own  literature, 
by  the  faithful  and  masterly  sketch  of  Gibbon,  c.  70.  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  besides  enriching  the  volume  already  referred  to 
with  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  character  of  Rienzi,  has 
printed  several  curious  and  authentic  letters  of  the  tribune. 
We  may  easily  believe  his  own  declaration  in  one  of  them : 
"  Multo  vivebat  quietius  Cola  Laurentius  quam  tribunus," 
— ♦'  Cola,  the  son  of  Laurence,  lived  much  more  tranquilly 
than  Cola  the  tribune." 


The  great  pestilence  of  the  year 
1348.— Description  of  its  ra- 
vages in  Italy. 
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ter  and  spring,  an  universal  famine  raged  through- 
out the  land.  In  Florence  alone  the  general  mi- 
sery was  such  that,  before  the  summer,  above 
ninety  thousand  persons  were  dependant  upon  the 
state  for  the  issue  of  their  daily  food,  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  lower  orders  elsewhere  must 
have  been  yet  greater.  For  the  government  of 
that  enlightened  republic  displayed  a  foresight  and 
paternal  care  of  its  subjects,  which  were  almost 
unknown  to  the  age.  Prodigious  exertions  were 
made  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and 
to  obtain  corn  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean where  the  wealth  of  the  state  enabled  her 
to  buy  it  up.  Although  a  part  of  this  supply  was 
intercepted  in  the  Aruo  by  the  distress  of  the 
Pisans,  the  signiory,  with  a  real  and  uncommon 
spirit  of  humanity,  turned  no  stranger  from  their 
gates;  and  while  the  richer  citizens  maintained 
their  immediate  dependants,  the  government  fed 
the  immense  multitude  who  must  otherwise  have 
perished. 

But  the  scanty  and  unwholesome  provisions 
which  were  every  where  eagerly  devoured,  occa- 
sioned an  alarming  increase  of  disease,  and  a  de- 
structive epidemic  was  already  spreading  over 
Italy,  when,  in  the  year  1348,  the  plague,  after 
devastating  the  East,  was  introduced  from  the 
Levant  by  some  Genoese  vessels.  The  effects  of 
the  preceding  scarcity,  which  had  been  felt  almost 
all  over  Europe,  favoured  the  progress  of  this 
dreadful  scourge  among  a  squalid  and  debilitated 
population  ;  the  infection  was  conveyed  with  horrid 
rapidity  from  one  country  to  another,  and  before 
the  termination  of  the  year  1350,  it  was  computed 
to  have  swept  away,  from  one  extremity  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  three-fifths  of  the  human  race. 

Of  the  ravages  of  this  horrible  contagion,  which 
appears  not  to  have  differed  in  character  from  the 
plague  of  our  times,  we  have  numerous  accounts  in 
the  contemporary  Italian  writers,  and  from  their 
narratives  of  the  great  pestilence  (a  distinction  ot 
fearful  import)  a    picture   of  human   destruction 
might  be  composed  for  which  this  age  of  the  world 
has  happily  no  parallel.      Whole  families  every 
where  perished  together,  or  were  spared  only  in 
part  by  the  dissolution  of  the  best  feelings  and 
affections  of  our  nature.     They  who  were  yet  un- 
stricken  shunned  and  fled  from  the  dearest  rela- 
tives ;  fathers,  even  mothers,  deserted  their  off- 
spring ;  children  abandoned  the  death-bed  of  their 
parents;   husband  and  wife,  brother  and   sister, 
forsook  each  other  in  the  last  hour  of  agony.     The 
dead  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  to 
perform  the   solemn  rites  of  religion,  and   their 
bodies  were  frequently  indebted  for  a  hasty  burial 
only  to  the  fear  of  the  survivors  that  the  air  would 
become  fatally  corrupted.     In  the  cities  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life  was  wholly  suspended,  in  the 
covmtry  the  farms  were  left  without  labourers,  and 
the  ripe  crops  wasted  upon  the  straw.     The  re- 
straints of  law,  and  the  rights  of  property  were 
loosened  and  disregarded ;  the  common  sympathies 
of  humanity  were  extinguished,  and  in  hideous 
contrast  to  the  reign  of  death,  the  prevalent  belief 
that  fear  and  melancholy  prepared  the  body  for 
infection,  induced  many  persons  of  both  sexes  to 
drown  the  sense  of  danger  in  revelry  and  debauch. 
Every  law  of  God  and  man  was  forgotten. 

Of  the  numbers  who  perished  in  Italy  in  the 


year  1 348,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  form  an  esti- 
mate, for  none  of  the  statistical  calculations  of  that 
age  can  be  depended  upon.  But  we  may  gain 
some  idea  of  the  mortality  from  the  comparison  of 
different  relations.  Florence  is  declared  by  her 
historian  to  have  lost  three  inhabitants  out  of  five, 
and  Boccaccio  states  that  100,000  persons  were 
carried  ofi" ;  we  are  told  that  80,000  died  at  Sienna 
(an  incredible  number),  60,000  at  Naples,  40,000 
at  Genoa,  seven  in  ten  at  Pisa,  and  that  at  Trapani 
in  Sicily  not  a  soul  survived.  The  imagination 
sinks  under  the  accumulated  woe  which  can  be 
measured  only  by  such  tremendous  results ;  yet  we 
shall  hereafter  find  that  the  madness  of  ambition 
and  crime  which  engrosses  the  pages  of  Italian 
history  was  calmed  but  during  the  moment  of 
these  awful  visitations,  and  that  the  great  pesti- 
lence had  no  sooner  ceased  than  it  was  succeeded 
by  the  usual  afflictions  of  war  and  faction  *. 

During  the  period  reviewed  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  from  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  have 
found  the  affairs  of  Genoa  and  of  Venice  more  than 
once  interwoven  with  the  general  politics  of  Italy. 
We  have  seen  the  dissensions  of  the  great  Genoese 
nobles,  under  the  cloak  of  zeal  for  the  Guelf  and 
Ghibelin  interests,  attract  all  the  powers  of  Italy 
to  the  siege  and  defence  of  their  city ;  we  have  ob- 
served the  active  part  taken  by  Venice,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Florence  and  other  states,  in  the  war 
against  Mastino  della  Scala.  But  notwithstanding 
this  occasional  connexion  of  the  great  maritime 
republics  with  the  ramifications  of  Italian  politics, 
their  history  in  the  period  before  us  still  continues 
detached  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  peninsula, 
and  there  are  several  inducements  in  their  furious 
naval  wars  with  each  other,  and  in  the  remarkable 
and  opposite  changes  which  were  effected  in  their 
constitutions,  both  to  bring  their  annals  under  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  to  separate  them  from 
those  of  Italy  in  general. 

It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  experienced 
course  of  human  passions  if,  after  the  galleys  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  had  once  met  in  hostile  array, 
thei'e  had  been  any  durable  peace  and  friendship 
between  two  republics  so  equal  in  power  and 
wealth,  so  eager  in  mercantile  competition,  so  jea- 
lous of  maritime  and  commercial  dominion,  so 
haughty  and  imyielding  in  spirit.  But  after  the 
pacification  or  truce  which  was  produced  by  their 
common  exhaustion  in  1269,  the  repubUcs  main- 
tained towards  each  other  a  posture  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  for  above  twenty  years  without  re- 
sorting to  arms;  and  during  that  period  Venice 
even  permitted  her  rival  to  crush  the  naval  power 
of  Pisa  for  ever  in  the  war  of  Meloria,  without 
availing  herself  of  so  favourable  an  occasion  to  aid 


•  The  introduction  to  the  Decamerone  of  Boccdccio,  the 
twelfth  and  last  book  of  Giovanni  Villani,  and  the  first  of 
his  continuator,  afford  the  fullest  original  account  of  the 
famine  and  great  pestilence.  The  animated  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  the  latter,  by  which  the  great  father  of  Italian 
prose  has  prefaced  his  inimitable  tales,  is  verified  and  deep- 
ened by  the  relation  of  Giovanni  Villani ;  who,  after  living 
to  record  its  first  ravages,  himself  fell  a  victim  to  them,  and 
left  to  his  brother  Matteo  the  continuation  of  a  history  which 
is  extremely  valuable  for  its  evident  fidelity,  and  even  for  its 
simple  and  elegant  composition. 


Venice  asserts  her  sovereignty  over 
the  Adriatic. — Ceremony  of  wed- 
ding the  Adriatic. 
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the  weaker  state  against  her  more  formidable  op- 
ponent. Venice  had  afterwards  sufficient  cause  to 
I'egret  the  refusal  which  she  returned  to  tlie  soli- 
citations of  the  Pisans  for  assistjince,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  false  policy  of  having  suffered  the  mo- 
ment to  pass  for  humiliating  a  common  enemy. 
But  it  would  appear  as  if  slie  were  engrossed  at 
this  crisis  in  est:iblishing  the  right  to  which  she 
arrogantly  pretended  of  the  exclusive  navigation 
of  the  Adriatic,  (a.d.  1275.)  She  asserted  her  ab- 
solute dominion  over  its  waters  by  imposing  a  tri- 
bute on  all  vessels  which  entered  the  gulf,  and 
even  requiring  them  to  repair  to  Venice  for  pay- 
ment of  duties  on  their  cargoes  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  their  destined  ports.  The  Italian  states 
which  bordered  on  the  Adriatic,  and  had  at  least 
:m  equal  claim  with  the  republic  to  navigate  its 
surface,  naturally  resisted  this  tyrannical  preten- 
sion, but  the  arms  of  Venice  ea.sily  chastised  a 
feeble  opposition  which  was  supported  by  no  mari- 
time strength,  and  from  this  period  the  exclusive 
sovereignty  of  the  republic  over  the  Adriatic  was 
universally  recognised  by  foreign  powers. 

It  was  as  a  type  of  this  sovereignty  that  the 
doge  of  Venice  annually  observed  the  famous  cere- 
mony of  wedding  the  Adriatic.  It  may  be  true 
that  pope  Alexander  III.,  in  gratitude  for  the 
refuge  which  he  had  found  in  the  city,  just  before 
the  peace  of  ConstJince,  from  the  hostility  of  Fre- 
deric Barbarossa,  presented  a  ring  to  the  doge 
with  the  declaration,  that  by  that  token  the  sea 
should  be  subjected  to  him  and  his  successors  as  a 
bride  to  her  spouse ;  but  the  appropriateness,  per- 
haps the  origin,  of  the  custom  may  be  dated  fi-om 
the  epoch  before  us.  On  the  annual  return  of  the 
feast  of  the  Ascension,  the  doge,  attended  by  all 
the  Venetian  nobility  and  foreign  ambassadors,  was 
rowed  in  the  gilded  vessel  of  state,  the  Bucentaur, 
to  the  outside  of  the  port,  and  there  solemnly 
pronounced  his  espousal  with,  and  dominion  over 
the  sea,  by  dropping  a  consecrated  ring  into  the 
waves  *. 

When  the  smothered  animosity  between  Venice 
and  Genoa  was  kindled  into  a  flame  by  the  acci- 
dental encounter  of  some  of  their  merchant  vessels 
off  Cyprus  (a.d.  1293),  the  extraordinary  wealth 
and  power  which  the  rival  republics  had  derived 
from  an  immense  commerce  were  proudly  displayed 
in  the  magnitude  of  their  armaments.  Every  sea- 
son of  indecisive  operations  increased  their  efforts, 
until,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  the  Genoese 
j)ut  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
galleys,  manned  by  more  than  thirty  thousand  com- 
batants. The  Venetian  fleet  was  of  equal  force ; 
but  during  that  year  and  the  next  the  hostile 
.squadrons  alternately  sought  each  other  without 
meeting,  and  the  Venetians  then  detached  sixty 
galleys  to  destroy  the  Grecian  colony  of  Pera.  This 
place  was  unfortified,  and  though  the  inhabitants 
foimd  a  hospitable  refuge  in   Constantinople,  the 

•  "  Desponsamus  te,  mare,  in  signum  veri  perpetuique 
dominii,"  were  the  words  of  the  ceremony. 

When  pope  Julius  II.,  some  two  hundred  years  after  Ve- 
nice had  established  her  dominion  over  the  Adriatic,  sarcas- 
tically demanded  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  Donati  where 
the  deed  was  to  be  seen  by  which  Alexander  III.  had  con- 
ferred this  sovereignty  on  the  republic,  the  envoy  replied, 
that  his  holiness  might  find  it  on  the  back  of  the  donation  of 
Constaiitine  to  the  Roman  see. 


Venetians  consumed  their  houses  and  property  to 
ashes.  The  Genoese  establishments  in  the  Black 
Sea  shared  the  same  fate.  This  destruction  how- 
ever proved  in  the  event  more  serviceable  than 
injurious  to  the  Genoese.  The  friendship  of  the 
eastern  emperor  permitted  them  to  guard  against 
a  similar  surprise  by  fortifying  the  seat  of  their 
colony,  and  Pera  was  shortly  encompassed  with 
works  of  such  strength  as  rendered  this  suburb  of 
Constantinople  not  only  a  secure  depot  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Euxine,  but  a  citadel  from  whence 
the  republicans  learnt  to  overawe  and  insult  with 
impunity  the  capital  of  the  East.  The  Genoese 
were  not  slow  in  avenging  the  conflagration  of 
their  colony.  Their  fleet,  entering  the  Adriatic 
under  Lamba  Doria,  encountered  the  naval  power 
of  Venice  near  the  island  of  Corzola,  and  gained  a 
memorable  victory,  (a.d.  1298.)  The  doge  Andrea 
Dandolo  fell  into  their  hands,  and  preferred  self- 
destruction  to  the  ignominy  of  being  led  captive  to 
Genoa;  but  seven  thousand  prisoners  graced  the 
triumph  of  Doria.  Of  the  Venetian  squadron 
sixty-six  galleys  were  burnt  and  eighteen  captured. 
But  this  battle,  in  which  the  combatants  were 
nearly  of  equal  numbers,  was  not  won  without  a 
desperate  struggle,  and  an  immense  slaughter  on 
both  sides.  The  conquerors  were  hardly  less 
weakened  than  the  vanquished  by  their  loss  on 
this  occasion  and  their  preceding  exertions,  and  a 
peace  was  shortly  concluded  which,  as  usual,  with- 
out any  decided  advantage,  left  both  republics  in 
common  exhaustion,  (a.d.  1299.) 

This  pacification  was  frequently  broken  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the 
mutual  hatred  which  the  Genoese  and  Venetians 
constantly  cherished;  but  their  desultory  hostili- 
ties were  attended  with  no  interesting  circum- 
stances or  very  serious  consequences,  until  some 
commercial  disputes  in  the  Black  Sea  gave  rise, 
about  the  year  1350,  to  a  more  determined  contest, 
which  will  be  related  in  the  following  chapter. 
For  great  part  of  the  period,  which  I  may  thus 
dismiss  in  a  few  words,  Genoa  was  convulsed  to  her 
centre  by  the  civil  wars  in  which  her  Guelf  and 
Ghibelm  nobles  contended  for  the  supremacy.  But 
Venice  was  more  fortunate  in  the  employment 
which  she  gave  to  her  arms;  and  we  have  seen 
that  in  the  only  important  operations  wherein  she 
engaged  off  her  own  element,  her  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy  was  followed  by  the  cession 
which  Mastino  della  Scala  made  to  her  of  Treviso 
and  its  district,  (a.d.  1338.)  This  was  her  first 
acquisition  of  territory  on  the  main  land  of  Italy, 
beyond  the  immediate  shore  of  the  lagune. 

The  constitutional  changes  at  Venice  and  Genoa, 
which  terminated  in  the  opposite  results  of  oligarchy 
and  democracy,  are  more  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion than  the  progress  of  foreign  hostilities  between 
these  republics.  I  have  endeavoured  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  volume  to  trace  the  course  of  gradual 
and  silent  innovation  by  which  the  great  council 
of  Venice  became  not  only  vested  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  executive  government,  but  usurped  to 
itself  the  nomination  and  control  of  the  electors 
who  were  to  renew  its  own  body.  The  rights  of 
the  people  had  thus  lapsed  into  the  hands  of  their 
representatives  almost  without  their  perceiving  the 
loss;  and  the  nobles  who,  by  the  usual  influence  of 
high  burth,  had  always  obtained  the  great  majority 
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of  seats  in  the  legislative  body,  were  in  fact  the 
sovereign  citizens  of  the  state.  As  they  were 
neither  supported  like  the  feudal  aristocracy  by 
numerous  bands  of  armed  vassals,  nor  accustomed 
to  a  life  of  licentious  impunity,  they  never  exas- 
perated the  lower  people  by  the  tyranny  and  inso- 
lence which  made  the  nobles  hateful  in  other 
Italian  states.  They  possessed  no  rural  castles, 
they  had  no  retainers  to  garrison  fortresses  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  their  defenceless  palaces 
were  only  distinguished  by  superior  magnificence 
from  the  houses  of  the  citizens  among  whom  they 
peacefully  dwelt.  But  the  modei'ation  which  was 
thus  forced  upon  them  was  in  its  consequences  in- 
finitely more  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the 
commons,  than  the  iutolei'able  excesses  of  such  a 
nobility  as  that  of  Florence.  The  Venetian  people 
were  not  provoked  by  personal  indignities  to  dis- 
cover the  progress  of  aristocratical  encroachment, 
until  ages  of  insensible  usurpation  and  unsuspicious 
submission  had  riveted  their  chains.  When  the 
popular  jealousy  was  at  length  awakened,  an  here- 
ditary aristocracy  had  in  effect  been  created  ;  and 
it  was  manifested  that  the  firm  and  vigorous  go- 
vermnent  which  this  order  had  engrossed,  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  people  who  had  so  long 
been  habituated  to  its  sway. 

On  the  death  of  a  doge  in  1289,  while  the  com- 
mittee of  the  great  council,  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  admixture  of  ballot  and  suffrage  in  the 
usual  manner,  were  deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a 
successor,  the  people  assembled  in  the  place  of  St. 
Mark,  and  proclaimed  Jacopo  Tiepolo,  a  man  of 
ancient  lineage  and  irreproachable  virtue,  doge  of 
Venice  by  their  own  election.  But  this  nobleman 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  aristocratic  party,  and 
immediately  withdrew  from  the  city  to  avoid  the 
proffered  dignity  ;  and  the  committee  of  the  great 
council,  after  suffering  the  popular  ferment  to  sub- 
side, elevated  Pietro  Gradenigo  to  the  vacant  dig- 
nity. This  choice  was  peculiarly  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple from  the  violent  character  of  Gradenigo,  and 
the  intemperate  zeal  which  he  had  always  evinced 
in  favour  of  the  aristocracy.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  hatred  of  the  commons  towards  him,  no  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  his  reign ;  and  he  even  success- 
fully commenced  and  perfected  the  series  of  enact- 
ments which,  in  three-and-twenty  years,  completed 
the  triumph  and  perpetuated  the  tyranny  of  the 
oligarchy. 

It  was,  while  the  public  attention  was  occupied 
in  the  war  against  Genoa,  that  the  doge  carried  in 
the  legislative  body  that  celebrated  decree  which 
has  since  been  distinguished  as  the  closing  of  the 
great  council  (serrar  del  consiglio).  (a.d.  1297-) 
As  the  selection  of  members  for  the  great  council 
had  generally  devolved  either  on  persons  who  had 
sat  before,  or  at  least  on  individuals  of  the  same 
families,  the  useless  ceremony  of  annual  nomina- 
tion was  abolished  by  this  law ;  the  council  of  jus- 
tice or  "forty"  balloted  upon  the  name  of  each 
member  who  already  sat,  and  whoever  gained 
twelve  approving  suffrages  out  of  forty  preserved 
his  seat.  Vacancies  by  death  or  rejection  were 
supplied  by  a  similar  ballot,  from  a  list  of  eligible 
citizens  which  was  annually  prepared  by  three 
chosen  counsellors.  The  artful  construction  of 
this  decree  prevented  its  full  tendency  from  being 
discovered,  since  it  appeared  to  leave  the  prospect 


of  admission  open  by  successive  vacancies  to  all 
citizens  of  merit.  But  subsequent  enactments 
within  three  years  forbade  the  three  counsellors 
from  inserting  any  citizen  on  their  list,  whose  an- 
cestors had  not  sat  in  the  great  council ;  and  at 
length  the  exclusive  aristocracy  of  birth  which 
these  laws  had  established  was  freed  from  all  elec- 
tive restraint,  (a.d.  1319.)  By  the  crowning  sta- 
tute of  hereditary  rights,  every  Venetian  noble 
whose  paternal  ancestors  had  sat  in  the  great  coun- 
cil became  himself  entitled  to  the  same  dignity  on 
completing  his  twenty-fifth  year.  "  On  proof  of 
these  qualifications  of  descent  and  age,  his  name 
was  inscribed  in  the  golden  book  of  nobility,  and 
he  assumed  his  seat  in  the  great  council,  whose 
numbers  were  no  longer  limited. 

These  usurpations  were  not  accomplished  with- 
out discontent,  and  resistance,  and  effusion  of  blood. 
Insidiously  as  they  were  prosecuted  by  Gradenigo, 
the  people  were  no  longer  blinded  to  the  servitude 
to  which  they  had  been  reduced,  and  their  indig- 
nation was  shared  by  the  wealthy  commonex's  and 
even  by  some  men  of  ancient  birth,  who  found 
themselves,  by  the  operation  of  the  first  laws  which 
followed  the  closing  of  the  gi'eat  council,  deprived 
of  participation  in  its  dignities.  Two  remarkable 
conspiracies  were  organized  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  oligarchy  while  these  innovations  were  in  pro- 
gress, (a.d.  1300.)  The  first,  which  was  headed 
by  three  commoners,  was  discovered  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Gradenigo  before  its  explosion,  and  its 
leaders  executed  within  a  few  hours ;  the  second, 
which  was  formed  ten  years  later,  was  of  a  more 
formidable  nature.  Boemond  Tiepolo,  the  son  of 
the  nobleman  who  had  formerly  rejected  the  popu- 
lar favour,  and  the  chiefs  of  two  other  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  Venice,  who  had  all  causes  of 
animosity  against  the  doge,  were  the  principal  con- 
spirators: they  associated  themselves  with  the  peo- 
ple and  with  the  nobles  who  had  been  excluded 
from  the  great  council,  in  a  plot  to  assassinate 
Gradenigo  and  restore  the  old  forms  of  election. 
(a.d.  1310.)  So  well  concealed  was  their  project, 
that  the  doge  had  only  reason  for  suspicion  on  the 
evening  before  its  execution,  by  the  intelligence  of 
an  unusual  assemblage  at  the  palace  of  Tiepolo. 
But  Gradenigo  passed  the  night  in  active  prepara- 
tions for  defence,  and  when  the  conspirators,  after 
raising  the  populace,  marched  at  day-light  to  the 
place  of  St.  Mark  from  different  quarters,  they 
found  it  barricaded  and  occupied  by  the  doge  and 
the  partizans  of  the  oligarchy.  The  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  city  opposed  every  obstacle  to  the 
attack  of  the  insurgents :  they  were  repulsed  with 
loss,  some  of  their  leaders  were  slain,  and,  on  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  the  garrisons  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islets,  the  victory  of  the  government  be- 
came complete.  Tiepolo  escaped,  but  several  of 
his  principal  associates  were  beheaded,  and  the 
rest  sentenced  to  exile. 

The  terror  with  which  this  conspiracy  inspired 
the  oligarchy  even  after  the  immediate  danger  was 
past,  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  most 
singular  and  odious  part  of  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, (a.d.  1310.)  To  observe  the  movements  of 
the  conspirators,  who  after  their  flight  or  banish- 
ment still  hovered  on  the  shores  of  the  neighbour- 
ing continent,  and  to  watch  over  the  machinations 
of  the  numerous  malcontents  in  the  city,  the  great 
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council  erected  ten  of  its  members  into  a  secret 
tribunal  of  despotic  though  temporary  authority ; 
and  this  institution,  which  was  oi'iginaily  intended 
only  for  these  special  purposes,  became  at  once  an 
integral  and  most  formidable  portion  of  the  execu- 
tive administration.  Its  existence,  after  a  few  suc- 
cessive renewals,  was  confirmed  by  a  statute  of 
annual  election ;  it  was  associated  with  the  doge 
and  signiory  of  six ;  and  the  consolidated  body 
was  vested  with  unlimited  and  dictatorial  power 
over  the  doge  himself,  the  senate  of  sixty,  the 
great  council,  and  all  the  magistracy  of  the  state. 
The  famous  council  of  ten  therefox'e  was  in  reality 
composed  of  sixteen  members  besides  the  doge, 
who  was  president  for  life.  The  ten  black  coun- 
selloi-s,  as  they  were  termed  from  the  colour  of 
their  gown  of  office,  were  chosen  ammally  by  f<mr 
different  delibei-ations  of  the  great  council;  but  the 
six  members  of  the  signiory,  who  were  known  by 
their  robes  as  the  red  counsellors,  were  renewed, 
half  at  a  time,  every  four  months. 

The  creation  of  the  council  of  ten  certainly 
strengthened  the  executive  government  of  Venice, 
and  gifted  it  with  a  vigour  and  constancy  of  pur- 
pose which  could  never  have  distinguished  the 
foreign  or  domestic  policy  of  so  numerous  a  body 
as  the  great  council  or  even  the  senate.  The  en- 
tire control  of  affairs  abroad  and  at  home  passed 
into  its  hands.  From  the  era  of  its  establishment 
the  conduct  of  the  republic  towards  other  states 
was  for  several  centuries  marked  by  a  vigilance 
and  firmness  in*  the  execution  of  her  projects,  by 
an  impenetrable  secrecy  and  a  shameless  perfidy, 
which  rendered  her  at  once  formidable  and  hate- 
ful. But  it  was  in  the  gloomy  tranquillity  which 
reigned  in  the  populous  streets  of  Venice,  while 
every  other  republican  city  of  Italy  was  disturbed 
by  the  incessant  ebullition  of  popular  feeling,  that 
the  mysterious  tyranny  of  the  council  of  ten  wore 
its  appalling  distinction.  No  dignity  was  a  protec- 
tion against  its  resistless  authority,  no  spot  was 
sacred  from  its  inquisitorial  intrusion.  The  nobles 
themselves  who  yearly  created  it,  were  the  trem- 
bling slaves  of  its  immeasurable  jurisdiction ;  the 
rights  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  citizen  were 
alike  prostrate  before  it.  The  innocent  and  the 
guilty  were  equally  exposed  to  the  stroke  of  an 
invisible  power,  whose  jealousy  never  slumbered, 
whose  presence  was  univei*sal,  whose  proceedings 
were  veiled  in  profound  and  fearful  obscurity.  In- 
dividuals disappeared  from  society  and  were  heard 
of  no  more :  to  breathe  an  inquiry  after  their  fate 
was  a  dangerous  imprudence,  and  even  in  itself  an 
act  of  guilt.  Before  the  council  of  ten  the  informer 
was  never  confronted  with  the  accused ;  the  victim 
was  frequently  denied  a  hearing,  and  hurried  to 
death  or  condemned  to  linger  for  life  in  the  dun- 
geons of  state :  his  offence  and  its  punishment 
untried  and  unknown.  The  detestable  influence 
of  a  secret  police  pervaded  the  city;  the  sweet 
privacy  of  domestic  life,  the  confidence  of  familiar 
discourse,  were  violated  by  an  ati'ocious  system 
of  vigilance  which  penetrated  into  the  bosom  of 
families.  Scarcely  a  whisper  of  discontent  escaped 
the  ear  of  the  hired  spy ;  private  conspiracies 
against  the  government  were  immediately  detected ; 
and  popular  assemblages  and  revolt  were  imprac- 
ticable in  a  city  so  intersected  with  innumerable 
canals. 


To  such  a  state  of  servitude  had  the  aristocracy 
of  Venice  reduced  themselves  and  the  people,  in 
the  effort  to  guard  the  privileges  of  hereditary 
descent :  privileges  which  were  held  only  on  terms 
that  might  seem  to  render  life  itself  as  worthless 
as  it  was  insecure.  Yet  though,  at  the  annual 
elections  of  the  council  of  ten,  the  nobles  had  only 
to  withhold  their  suffrages  from  its  destined  mem- 
bers to  suppress  this  execrable  tyranny  at  once,  it 
was  still  renewed  until  the  extinction  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  hope  of  sharing  in  its  functions  reconciled 
the  nobles  to  its  continuance ;  the  increasing  gran- 
deur of  the  state  under  its  government  gratified  an 
unworthy  ambition  with  lucrative  employments  ; 
and  when,  in  later  times,  some  disposition  was 
shown  in  the  great  council  to  suffer  an  institution 
to  expire  which  had  become  yearly  more  oppres- 
sive, a  conviction  that  centuries  of  degradation  had 
rendered  its  power  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
vicious  state  ensured  its  perpetuity. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  relate  at  some  length  the 
course  of  these  usurpations,  which  slowly  converted 
the  ancient  freedom  of  Venice  into  an  oligarchical 
tyranny:  the  single  revolution  by  which  the  Genoese 
people   threw   off  the  yoke   of  a  nobility,   whose 
civil  wars  had  been  so  long  fatal  to  the  public  hap- 
piness, may  be  told  in  fewer  words.     After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  two  of  the  four  great  families  and  the 
siege  of  Genoa  in  1318,  the  Doria  and  Sphiola  had 
established  themselves  with  ihe  Ghibelins  their  fol- 
lowers at  the  sea-port  of  Savona,  in  the  territory  of 
the  republic.     From  thence  they  not  only  waged 
for  several  years  a  destructive  civil  war  by  sea  and 
land  against  the  Fieschi  and  Grimaldi,  who  with 
the  Guelf  party  were  dominant  in  the  capital,  but 
acted  in  all  respects  as  if  they  had  founded  at  Sa- 
vona a  distinct  and  rival  commonwealth  to  oppress 
their  country.     It  required  seventeen  years  of  in- 
cessant and  furious  contests  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  the  fruitless  strife  in 
which  they  were  involved  by  the  quarrels  of  these 
turbulent  families  :    an  accommodation   was  then 
effected    between   the   adverse   parties,   and    the 
strength   of  the  republic   was  once  more  united 
within  the  capital,  (a.d.  1331.)     But  the  result  of 
this  pacification  was  far  from  producing  content- 
ment among  the   peoi)le.      They  found   that   the 
whole  powers  of  government  were  still  usurped  by 
the  leading  nobles,  and  that  as  the  Spinola  and  the 
Doria,  the  Fieschi  and  the  Grimaldi,  alternately 
prevailed  in  the  struggles  of  faction,  they  engrossed 
all  the  great  functions  of  magistracy  and  of  military 
and  naval  command  for  the  members  of  their  own 
houses,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 
All  the  troubles  of  the  state  for  nearly  a  century 
might  be  traced  to  their  ambition   and  rivalry  ; 
and  when  they  dared  to  abolish  the  office  of  abbot 
of  the  people — a  magistrate  who  appears  to  have 
been  created,  like  the  tribunes  of  Rome,  for  the 
protection  of  the  plebeians  against  the  aristocracy 
— it  became  evident  that  they  designed  to  elevate 
an  oligarchical  tyranny  on  the  necks  of  their  coun- 
trymen.    The  temper  of  the  Genoese  had  not  been 
prepared,  by  a  slow  and  insidious  policy,  for  the 
tame  endurance  of  such  a  yoke ;  and  some  discon- 
tent which  broke  out  among  their  seamen  swelled 
to  a  general  popular  insurrection.     The  first  object 
of  the  people  was  only  the  restoi'ation  of  their  ma- 
gistrate ;  and  the  government,  which  was  then  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Doria  and  Spinola,  was  compelled 
to  accede  to  their  demand.  But  while  a  general 
assembly  of  the  nobles  and  people  awaited  the 
result  of  the  election,  which  was  entrusted  to 
twenty  plebeians,  an  artisan  suddenly  dii'ected  the 
favour  of  the  impatient  crowd  to  Simon  Boccani- 
gra, a  nobleman  whose  unblemished  and  temperate 
character  had  endeared  him  to  the  citizens.  It 
was  immediately  declared  by  acclamation  that  Boc- 
canigra should  be  abbot ;  but  he  reminded  the 
people  that  his  bix'th  disqualified  him  from  holding 
a  plebeian  office;  and  a  mingled  cry  was  then 
raised  that  he  should  be  signer  or  doge.  The 
former  of  these  titles  was  associated  only  with 
tyranny,  the  latter  with  the  limited  powers  of  a 
republican  chief ;  and  the  voices  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  proclaimed  Simon  Boccanigra 
the  first  doge  of  the  Genoese  republic,  (a.d.  1339.) 
A  council  of  popular  election  limited  his  authority, 
the  tyranny  of  the  old  oligarchy  was  overthrown, 
and,  for  several  years,  Boccanigra,  who  made  an 
impartial  and  glcjrious  use  of  his  power,  adminis- 
tered the  domestic  and  foreign  government  of  the 
republic  with  vigour  and  success.  Thus  almost  at 
the  same  epoch  which  confirmed  the  servitude  of 
the  Venetians,  the  commons  of  Genoa  triumphantly 
vindicated  their  political  rights  ;  and,  in  the  conti- 
nued struggle  between  these  maritime  rivals,  the 
bold  spirit  of  a  free  democracy  might  seem  to  en- 
sure an  easy  victory  over  an  enslaved  and  degraded 
people.  Yet  so  uncertain  is  the  course  of  human 
fortune,  so  superior  the  influence  of  situation  and 
accident  to  the  fairest  promise  of  national  charac- 
ter, that  we  shall  hereafter  observe  the  meridian 
splendour  of  Venice  coeval  with  the  decline  of  the 
glory  and  independence  of  Genoa*. 
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peria — Peace  between  Florence  and  Milan  —  The  Great 
Company  of  Adventure  levy  tribute  in  Tuscany — War 
among  the  Lombard  signers— The  emperor  Charles  IV.  in 
Italy—  Continued  war  in  Lombardy — Fortunes  of  Pavia — 
Crimes  of  the  Visconti — Prosperity  of  Tuscany — War  be- 
tween Florence  and  Pisa — The  White  or  English  Company 
of  Adventure— Sir  John  Hawkwood. 

In  passing  through  the  quick  series  of  wars  and 
revolutions  which  crowd  the  annals  of  Italy  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  avoid  altogether  the  confusion  and 
perplexity  with  which  so  many  unconnected  details 
and  rapid  transitions  must  necessarily  fill  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  Before  we  resume  our  passage,  in 
the  present  chapter,  through  the  remaining  half  of 
the  century,  it  may  not,  therefore,  be  useless  to 
pause  for  an  instant  at  the  point  to  which  we  have 
already  conducted  our  subject,  and  to  collect  the 
scattered  results  at  which  we  have  arrived,  into  a 
brief  and  general  summary  of  the  condition  of  Italy 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Of  the 
two  great  powers  whose  rivalry  had  so  long  deso- 
lated Italy  with  contending  factions,  neither  pos- 
sessed any  longer  its  pristine  influence.  The  per- 
sonal talents  and  activity  of  Henry  VII.  had  for  a 
moment,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  swelled 
the  form  of  imperial  pretensions  into  the  substance 
of  authority;  but  after  his  short  expedition  and 
sudden  death,  the  extravagant  respect  of  the  learned 
Italians  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  successors  of 
Augustus,  was  almost  the  only  "vestige  of  their 
sovereignty.  After  Henry  VII.,  Louis  of  Bavaria 
had  indeed  appeared  in  Italy;  but  the  long  absence 
of  former  emperors,  which  left  their  rights  over 
the  peninsula  in  abeyance,  was  far  less  injurious 
to  their  power  than  the  disgust  and  contempt  which 
followed  that  avaricious  and  ungrateful  monarch  in 
his  return  to  Germany. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  popedom  beyond 
the  Alps,  the  servile  devotion  of  the  pontiffs  of 
Avignon  to  the  sovereigns  of  France,  the  selection 
of  natives  of  that  country  almost  exclusively  to  fill 
the  papal  chair  and  the  sacred  college,  and  the 
scandalous  debaucheries  and  corruptions  of  the 
papal  court,  which  even  exceeded  all  former  re- 
proach, had  altogether  conspired  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  the  Italians  from  a  foreign  and  vicious 
church.  Clement  V.,  who  had  transported  the 
Roman  see  to  France,  John  XXII.,  Benedict  XII., 
and  Clement  VI.,  had  all  rested  in  voluntary  exile 
from  the  ancient  capital  of  Christendom ;  and  the 
last  of  these  pontiffs,  who  still  reigned  at  the  period 
before  us,  continued  by  the  dissoluteness  of  Iub  own 
life  to  augment  the  shame  of  the  papacy.  While 
various  causes  had  thus  weakened  the  influence  of 
the  imperial  and  papal  chiefs,  the  third  power 
which  the  popes  had  elevated  to  champion  their 
cause,  and  which  had  aspired  to  supersede  the 
empire  in  its  general  sovereignty  over  Italy,  had 
now  fallen  into  utter  decay.  Under  the  feeble  and 
disgraceful  administration  of  Joanna,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  so  far  from  maintaining  the  prepon- 
derance which  it  had  possessed  under  the  two 
Charleses,  and  during  great  part  of  the  reign  of 
Robert,  that  its  existence  was  almost  forgotten  in 
the  political  balance ;  and  so  slight  was  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  rest  of 
Italy  for  fifty  years  from  this  epoch,  that  I  shall 
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without  inconvenience  detach  the  meagre  narrative 
of  their  affairs  from  the  general  course  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter. 

While  Italy  was  thus  freed  from  the  control  of 
the  papacy,  the  empire,  and  the  Angevin  dynasty 
of  Naples,  the  principalities  or  tyrannies  which  had 
been  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  freedom  in  northern 
Italy,  and  the  few  i*epublics  which  had  still  pre- 
served their  existence,  were  left  without  any  com- 
mon enemy  to  dread,  and  without  rival  chiefs  to 
animate  and  envenom  the  atrocious  spirit  of  fac- 
tion. The  incessant  revolutions  of  the  last  hundred 
years  had  extinguished  many  obscure  states  and 
petty  tyrants,  and  proportionately  lessened  the  dif- 
ficulty of  surveying  the  political  geography  and 
aspect  of  Italy.  The  whole  of  its  great  northern 
province  of  Lombardy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  line  at 
which  the  peninsula  is  narrowed  by  the  gulfs  of 
Genoa  and  Venice,  was  possessed,  after  the  sub- 
version of  inferior  signors,  by  the  five  princely 
houses  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Scala  of  Ve- 
rona, the  Carrara  of  Padua,  the  Gonzaga  of  Mantua, 
and  the  marquises  of  Este  at  Ferrara  and  Modena. 
The  counts  of  Savoy  and  marquises  of  Montferrat, 
whose  domains  bordered  on  the  western  dependen- 
cies of  the  Visconti,  might  perhaps  be  numbered 
among  the  Lombard  potentates ;  but  though  these 
sovereigns  had  sometimes  acquired  an  authority 
over  the  cities  of  Piedmont,  their  history  has  little 
interesting  connexion  in  these  ages  with  Italian 
politics. 

From  the  southern  extremities  of  Lombardy  to 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Naples,  we  may  consider 
central  Italy  as  divided  generally  by  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines  into  Tuscany  westward  and  Ro- 
magna on  the  east ;  Rome  and  the  old  patrimony 
of  the  church  intervening  between  the  fonuer  pro- 
vince and  Naples.  As  Lombardy  was  the  peculiar 
throne  of  tyranny,  so  was  Tuscany  the  great  theatre 
of  liberty;  the  commonwealths  of  Florence  and 
Pisa,  and  the  minor  republics  of  Sienna,  Perugia, 
Arezzo,  &c.,  covered  its  surface.  The  pi'ovince  of 
Romagna,  notwithstanding  the  formal  cession  which 
the  emperor  Rodolph  had  made  of  its  sovereignty 
j  to  the  Roman  see,  acknowledged  little  obedience 
to  the  popes  of  Avignon ;  for  the  most  part  subject 
to  petty  tyrants,  there  is  little  in  the  obscurity  of 
its  condition  and  annals  to  challenge  our  interest. 
Rome  and  its  surrounding  territory,  after  the  fall  of 
Rienzi,  will  scarcely  invite  greater  attention.  Such, 
then,  glancing  the  eye  to  the  narrow  maritime  do- 
mains of  Genoa  and  Venice,  is  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  political  divisions  of  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  not 
minutely  accurate,  but  it  is  at  least  sufficiently  so 
for  the  general  purpose  of  history.  A  few  obser- 
vations upon  the  condition  and  views  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  character 
of  subsequent  transactions. 

Of  the  five  Lombard  principalities,  that  of  Milan 
was  infinitely  the  most  powerful.  The  slothful 
Gonzaga  never  made  any  considerable  increase  to 
the  Mantuan  territory ;  the  dominion  of  the  Car- 
rara over  Padua  was  recent ;  the  princes  of  Este, 
sunken  in  debauchery  and  crime,  had  degenerated 
from  the  ancient  activity  of  their  house  ;  and  Mas- 
tino  della  Scala,  who,  until  his  humiliation  by  the 
Venetians  and  Florentines  in  1338,  had  been  so 
formidable  in  Italy,  dying  at  this  epoch,  the  state 


of  Verona  fell,  under  his  execrable  successors,  into 
insignificance.  The  united  forces  of  these  four 
houses  were  unequal  to  a  struggle  with  the  lords  of 
Milan.  Since  the  restoration  of  Azzo  Visconti,  in 
1329,  to  the  power  of  which  Louis  of  Bavaria  had 
ungratefully  deprived  his  father,  no  occasion  has 
presented  itself  for  my  noticing  the  fortunes  of  his 
house.  But  though  the  private  character  of  Azzo 
was  sullied  by  the  treacherous  assassination  of  his 
uncle  Marco,  his  public  administration  was  just  and 
temperate ;  and  during  a  reign  of  ten  years,  he 
not  only  extended  his  dominion  by  wresting  nume- 
rous Lombard  cities  from  lesser  signors,  but  gained 
the  universal  affection  of  his  subjects.  On  his 
death,  at  an  early  age,  without  issue,  in  1339,  his 
uncles  Luchino  and  Giovanni,  the  surviving  sons  of 
the  great  Matteo,  succeeded  jointly  to  his  power. 
Inheriting  the  talents  and  ambition  which  had 
hitherto  distinguished  all  their  house,  without  pos- 
sessing the  same  public  virtues  as  Azzo,  the  bro- 
thel's, by  their  activity,  their  lust  of  dominion,  their 
ferocious  cruelty,  and  perfidious  intrigues,  excited 
the  alarm  and  suspicion  of  all  the  Italian  states. 
Giovanni,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  church,  re- 
signed the  government  to  Luchino,  to  accept  the 
archbishopric  of  Milan ;  but  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  in  1349,  he 
united  in  his  person  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
command  of  the  state  which  now  comprehended 
sixteen  of  the  great  cities  of  Lombardy,  with  all 
the  central  parts  of  the  province.  The  dreadful 
i*avages  of  the  pestilence  for  a  short  time  paralyzed 
the  efforts  of  ambition  and  defence ;  but  from  the 
accession  of  the  archbishop  Giovanni,  the  faithless 
enterprises  of  the  Visconti,  and  the  well-founded 
terror  with  which  their  continued  aggrandizement 
was  regarded,  were  the  great  springs  of  Italian 
action  to  the  close  of  the  century. 

The  independence  of  the  Tuscan  and  maritime 
republics  was  particularly  endangered  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  so  alarming  a  tyranny,  and  there 
were  many  circumstances  in  their  situation  which 
increased  their  general  peril.  Sienna,  Perugia,  and 
Arezzo,  were  a  prey  to  virulent  factions.  Flo- 
rence, who,  imder  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Athens, 
had  lost  all  her  former  acquisitions  of  territory, 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  yoke  of  that  de- 
testable adventurer,  when  she  was  still  further 
weakened  by  the  successive  calamities  of  famine 
and  pestilence.  Pisa,  no  longer  a  maritime  repub- 
lic, and,  since  her  defeat  at  Meloria,  directing  the 
current  of  her  strength  exclusively  towards  the 
politics  of  Tuscany,  had  become  the  most  warlike 
state  in  the  province,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty 
over  Lucca  in  the  last  war  with  Florence.  But  the 
continual  factions  which  agitated  her  bosom,  the 
devastations  of  the  late  pestilence,  and  the  repug- 
nance with  which  the  numerous  people  of  Lucca 
submitted  to  her  sway,  combined  to  render  the 
position  of  Pisa  critical  and  dangerous.  The  Tus- 
can states,  thus  exposed  by  their  weaknesses  or 
internal  dissensions,  had  every  thing  to  dread  from 
the  unprincipled  and  insidious  enterprises  of  the 
Visconti ;  the  two  maritime  republics,  bent  only  on 
the  indulgence  of  their  mutual  animosity,  which 
some  commercial  differences  in  the  Euxine  had 
revived  in  its  deadliest  spirit,  and  reckless  of  other 
dangers  than  each  anticipated  in  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  other,  separated  themselves  altogether 
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from   continental  affairs,  to  prosecute   their  own 
sanguinary  quarrel. 

A  remarkable  change  in  the  style  of  warfare, 
which  had  become  general  in  Italy  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  is  too  important  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  political  aspect  of  the  peninsula  to 
be  passed  over  without  notice  in  this  place.  The 
successive  expeditions  of  Henry  VII.,  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  and  of  John  of  Bohemia,  had  filled 
Italy  with  numerous  bands  of  German  cavalry, 
who,  on  the  retirement  of  their  sovereigns,  were 
easily  tempted  to  remain  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
country,  where  their  services  were  eagerly  de- 
manded and  extravagantly  paid.  The  revolution 
in  the  military  art,  which  in  the  preceding  century 
established  the  resistless  superiority  of  a  mounted 
gens-d'armerie  over  the  burgher  infantry,  had 
habituated  every  state  to  confide  its  security  to 
bodies  of  mercenary  cavalry  ;  and  the  Lombard 
tyrants  in  particular,  who  founded  their  power 
upon  these  forces,  were  quick  in  discovering  the 
advantage  of  employing  foreign  adventurers,  who 
were  connected  with  their  disaffected  subjects  by 
no  ties  of  country  or  community  of  language.  Their 
example  was  soon  universally  followed ;  native 
cavalry  fell  into  strange  disrepute;  and  the  Italians, 
without  having  been  conquered  in  the  field,  unac- 
countably surrendered  the  decision  of  their  quarrels, 
and  the  superiority  in  courage  and  military  skill,  to 
mercenaries  of  other  counti'ies  *.  When  this  cus- 
tom of  employing  foreign  troops  was  once  intro- 
duced, new  swarms  of  adventurers  were  continually 
attracted  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  reap  the  rich 
harvest  of  pay  and  booty  which  was  spread  before 
them.  In  a  country  so  perpetually  agitated  by 
wars  among  its  numerous  states,  they  found  con- 
stant occupation,  and,  what  they  loved  more,  un- 
bridled license.  Ranging  themselves  under  the 
standards  of  chosen  leaders,  the  condottieri  f ,  or 
captains  of  mercenary  bands,  they  passed  in  bodies 
of  various  strength  from  one  service  to  another,  as 
their  terms  of  engagement  expired,  or  the  temp- 
tation of  higher  pay  invited ;  their  chieftains  and 
themselves  alike  indifferent  to  the  cause  which 
they  supported,  alike  faithless,  rapacious,  and  inso- 
lent. Upon  every  trifling  disgust  they  were  ready 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy ;  their  avarice  and  trea- 
chery were  rarely  proof  against  seduction,  and 
though  their  regular  pay  was  five  or  six  times 
greater  in  the  money  of  the  age  than  that  of 
modem  armies,  they  exacted  a  lai'ge  gratuity  for 
every  success.  As  they  were  usually  opposed  by 
troops  of  the  same  description,  whom  they  re- 
garded rather  as  comrades  than  enemies,  they 
fought  with  little  earnestness,  and  designedly  pro- 
tracted their  languid  operations  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  emoluments.  But  while  they 
occasioned  each  other  little  loss,  they  afflicted  the 
country  which  was  the  theatre  of  contest  with 
every  horror  of  warfare ;  they  pillaged,  they  burnt, 
they  violated  and  massacred  with  devilish  ferocity. 
Such  were  the  ordinary  evils  which  attended 
the   employment  of   the  foreign  condottieri  and 

•  Mr.  Hallam,  vol.  1.  p.  493,  has  a  few  judicious  remarks 
on  this  unfortunate  prejudice  in  favour  of  strangers,  to  vrhich 
Italy  owed  so  many  calamities  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

t  "Condottieri,"  conductors  of  hired  troops,  from  the 
Latin  conducere. 


their  followers  in  the  quarrels  of  Italy.  But  some 
years  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
these  mercenaries  had  adopted  a  new  system  of 
action  which  deprived  the  weary  country  of  all 
hope  of  relief  from  their  ravages,  short  as  it  usually 
was,  which  occasional  pacifications  had  before 
afforded.  This  was  the  formation  of  companies  of 
adventure,  by  the  union  of  numerous  bands  of  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  who,  when  not  in  the  service 
of  any  particular  power,  made  war  under  some 
general  leader  on  their  own  account,  invading  the 
dominions  of  one  state  after  another,  pillaging  and 
laying  waste  the  country,  or  exacting  enormous 
contributions  as  the  price  of  their  forbearance. 
Before  this  custom  had  been  reduced  into  a  regu- 
lar system,  the  formidable  demeanour  of  the  Ger- 
man bands  who  mutinied  against  Louis  of  Bavaria 
in  1328,  and  the  conduct  of  the  mercenaries  of  the 
same  nation  who  were  disbanded  by  Venice  and 
Florence  ten  years  later,  after  the  war  against 
Mastino  della  Scala,  had  given  an  appalling  pre- 
sage of  what  Italy  had  to  dread  from  such  troops. 
Upon  the  last  occasion,  one  of  the  Visconti  who  had 
quarrelled  with  Azzo,  induced  these  mercenaries 
to  second  his  desire  of  vengeance  against  the  chief 
of  his  family,  by  offering  to  lead  them  to  the  plun- 
der of  Milan.  They  formed  themselves  into  an 
independent  army  under  the  title  of  the  company 
of  St.  George  ;  and  though  they  were  overpowered 
and  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Azzo,  the  fury  and 
desperation  with  which  they  fought  when  thus 
armed  against  society,  contrasted  with  the  want  of 
vigour  which  characterized  their  service  when  em- 
ployed for  others,  excited  the  attention  and  alarm 
of  every  Italian  government.  It  was  only  four 
years  after  this  that,  on  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1343  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  a  German  ad- 
venturer, Werner,  who  is  known  in  Italian  history 
as  the  duke  Guarnieri,  persuaded  a  body  of  above 
two  thousand  of  his  mounted  countrymen,  who 
were  disbanded  by  the  Pisan  republic,  to  remain 
united  under  his  orders,  and  to  subject  states  in- 
disci'iminately  to  tribute  or  military  execution. 
This  ruffian,  whose  hand  was  against  all  mankind, 
indulged  his  followers  in  the  commission  of  every 
atrocity ;  he  declared  himself,  by  an  inscription 
which  was  blazoned  on  his  corslet,  "  the  enemy  of 
God,  of  pity,  and  of  mercy,"  and  he  levied  contri- 
butions or  inflicted  desolation  on  most  of  the  lesser 
states  of  Italy,  until  his  followers  were  desirous  of 
retiring  into  Germany  to  dissipate  their  accumu- 
lated booty.  Appearing  again  with  other  con- 
dottieri in  the  Neapolitan  wars  between  Joanna 
and  Louis  of  Hungary,  serving  both  these  sove- 
reigns in  turn,  and  forming  a  second  company  of 
adventure  with  which  he  ravaged  the  papal  states, 
Guarnieri  merits  altogether  the  odious  distinction 
of  having  founded  that  atrocious  scheme  of  general 
depredation,  which  succeeding  captains  prosecuted 
on  a  greater  scale  and  with  more  systematic  deli- 
beration. 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  there  is  less 
difference  between  the  tactics  of  antiquity  and 
those  of  our  times,  than  between  either  and  the 
warlike  opei*ations  of  the  middle  ages.  The  mili- 
tary principles  of  the  ancients  were  founded  like 
OUT  own  on  the  employment  of  infantry,  the  real 
strength  of  armies  whenever  war  has  risen  into  a 
science.     But  in  the  Italian  contests  of  the  four- 
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teeuth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  though  the  personal 
service  of  the  feudal  array  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
the  old  chivalry  was  only  replaced  by  a  heavily 
armed  and  stipendiary  cavalry,  which  continued  to 
form  the  nerve  of  every  army.  Successive  im- 
provements were  effected  in  the  defensive  arms 
of  this  force,  until  the  cavalier  was  completely  in- 
cased in  impervious  steel,  and  his  horse  in  a  great 
measure  covered  with  the  same  harness.  This  per- 
fection of  defence  had  its  striking  disadvantages. 
It  paralysed  all  activity  of  movement.  An  army 
of  cuii'assiers  was  incapable  of  performing  a  long 
march  by  the  weight  of  armour ;  a  river,  a  morass, 
a  mere  ditch,  or  a  garden  wall,  was  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  course  of  such  heavy  cavalry ;  opei-a- 
tions  in  mountainous  countries  wei*e  impracticable; 
and  since  the  slightest  intrenchment  pi'esented  in- 
superable obstacles  to  an  assailant,  a  battle  was 
only  possible  even  on  a  plain,  when  both  armies 
equally  desired  it  ;  an  unfrequent  contingency,  be- 
cause the  encounter  which  one  combatant  sought, 
it  must  usually  have  been  the  interest  of  the  other 
to  avoid. 

The  appalling  inhumanity  with  which  the  con- 
dottieri  ravaged  the  theatre  of  war,  was  in  some 
measure  lightened  in  its  effects  by  the  protection 
which  a  simple  wall  offered  against  them.  Italy 
was  filled  with  petty  village  fortresses  or  castles, 
in  which,  on  the  appi'oach  of  danger,  the  inhabit- 
ants secured  themselves  and  their  property.  Be- 
hind their  rampai'ts  the  peasantry  might  defy  the 
assaults  of  an  unwieldy  cavalry,  and  oppose  a 
desperate  and  successful  resistance  to  the  most 
mei-ciless  of  enemies,  who  were  unassisted  by 
battering  machines  or  cannon.  The  tremendous 
engines  of  attack,  to  which  all  the  ingenuity  of 
modern  science  has  failed  in  opposing  any  perma- 
nent defences,  had  indeed  been  already  introduced*, 
but  the  rudeness  of  their  original  construction, 
their  tardy  fire,  and  uncertain  aim,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  transporting  them  before  the  expedient  of 
mounting  them  on  suitable  carriages  was  adopted, 
were  all  unfavourable  to  their  power  and  general 
use.  Whatever  were  the  means  by  which  the 
composition  of  gunpowder  first  became  known  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  or  the  exact  era  at  which 
this  discovery  was  followed  by  the  invention  of 
cannon  and  afterwards  of  small  arms,  at  least  two 
hundred  years  from  the  period  before  us  were 
destined  to  elapse,  before  the  employment  of  these 
implements  of  destruction  had  effected  that  great 
revolution  in  the  military  art,  which  has  altered 
the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  universe. 

Passing  from  this  general  view  of  the  political 
state  and  military  system  of  Italy  to  resume  the 
course  of  our  nari-ative,  the  furious  contest  which 
was  rising  between  the  maritime  republics  will  first 
engage  our  attention.  The  commercial  rivalry  of 
these  states  in  their  distant  establishments,  ever 
the  fruitful  source  of  bloodshed  between  them,  was 
as  usual  the  origin  of  their  quarrel.     Before  the 

♦  Without  repeating  the  testimony  of  G.  Villani,  or  tra- 
velling over  a  beaten  track  of  inquiry,  I  may  remark  gene- 
rally, that  there  appears  no  real  foundation  for  doubting  that 
Edward  III.  employed  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  in 
1346 ;  and  that,  though  this  was  the  first  memorable  occa- 
sion of  its  adoption,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  both 
gunpowder  and  cannon  were  partially  known  and  used  in 
Europe  many  years  earlier. 


progress  of  navigation  had  opened  the  passage  to 
India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  rendered 
the  Baltic  the  outlet  of  northern  commerce,  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  were  the  main  conduits 
through  which  the  productions  of  the  East  and 
North  flowed  into  the  bosom  of  Europe.  The 
spices  and  precious  merchandize  of  India  were 
brought  overland  in  caravans  to  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Euxine  ;  the  timbei*,  the  naval  stores, 
the  fui*s,  all  the  raw  commodities  of  Russia,  were 
floated  down  the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves 
into  that  vast  basin  at  its  opposite  side.  The 
Genoese  and  Venetians,  the  great  carriers  of  the 
Mediterranean,  had  established  numerous  factories 
round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  gather 
the  rich  produce  of  this  immense  traffic  ;  and  the 
colonies  of  the  former  people  flourished  with  a 
splendour  which  rivalled  that  of  their  cai)ital.  By 
their  great  fortress  of  Pera  they  now  held  the  key 
of  the  Bosphorus ;  by  purchase  from  the  Tartars 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  site  of  Caffa 
in  the  Crimea,  and  rendered  the  town  which  they 
built  there  the  populous  and  impregnable  seat  of  a 
pi'osperous  trade ;  and  in  common  with  the  Vene- 
tians and  Florentines,  they  held  important  estab- 
lishments in  the  Tartarian  city  of  Tana  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don.  A  private  (juaiTel  in  the  year 
1349  between  an  Italian  and  a  Tartar  in  this  place, 
in  which  the  latter  was  murdered,  provoked  the 
vengeance  of  the  khan,  and  induced  him  to  expel 
all  the  Italian  merchants  from  the  city.  The 
Genoese  opened  an  asylum  to  them  at  Caffa,  and 
the  barbarian,  forgetting  in  his  fury  the  advantage 
which  accrued  to  himself  and  his  subjects  from 
their  commerce  with  the  Latins,  resolved  to  drive 
them  altogether  from  the  country.  But  the  strength 
of  Caffa  easily  resisted  the  assaults  of  his  undisci- 
plined hordes ;  his  own  coasts  were  ravaged  by  the 
warlike  traders ;  and  the  total  cessation  of  traffic 
deprived  his  subjects  of  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duce, and  of  the  commodities  for  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  exchange  it.  The  Genoese, 
blockading  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  determined  to 
grant  the  khan  no  peace  until  he  should  be  reduced 
to  permit  the  erection  of  a  fortified  colony  for  the 
Latins  at  Tana ;  but  the  Venetians,  weary  of  ex- 
clusion from  a  profitable  intercourse,  deserted  the 
common  cause,  reconciled  themselves  with  the  bar- 
barian, and  violated  the  blockade.  Their  vessels 
in  attempting  to  enter  the  Don  were  seized  and 
condemned  as  prizes  by  the  Genoese,  and  they  im- 
mediately armed  to  revenge  the  injury  and  main- 
tain the  interests  of  their  commerce.  A  strong 
squadron  was  dispatched  from  Venice  to  the  scene 
of  contention,  and  encountering  a  smaller  Genoese 
force  on  the  voyage,  which  was  also  bound  for 
Caffa,  captured  several  galleys. 

The  war  having  thus  commenced,  both  repub- 
lics eagerly  prepared  for  more  serious  hostilities. 
(a.d.  1350.)  The  factions  of  Genoa  were  fortu- 
nately hushed  at  the  moment  in  temporary  calm, 
and  she  could  put  forth  her  whole  force  in  the 
contest;  but  Venice  had  not  recovered  from  the 
depopulation  of  the  Great  Pestilence,  and  was  un- 
able to  furnish  crews  for  her  empty  galleys.  But 
she  found  an  useful  ally  in  the  king  of  Aragon, 
Peter  IV.,  who  had  himself  a  cause  of  quarrel 
with  Genoa.  When  Sardinia  passed  from  the 
Pisan  to  the  Aragonese  dominion,  several  Genoese 
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families  had  still  retained  fiefs  in  the  island  oi 
which  Peter  was  endeavouring  at  this  juncture  to 
deprive  them ;  and  their  republic  had  supported 
them  against  him.  He  therefore  readily  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Venice,  declared  war  against 
her  rival,  and  engaged  to  man  a  portion  of  the  Ve- 
netian galleys  with  his  Catalan  subjects,  who  were 
still  numbered  among  the  best  sailors  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  insolent  defiance  with  which  the 
Genoese  colonists  of  Pera  conducted  themselves 
towards  the  eastern  empire,  drew  upon  their  repub- 
lic the  hostility  of  a  third  and  more  feeble  enemy. 
Two  years  before  this  the  colonists  had  forcibly 
occupied  some  commanding  ground  near  their 
suburb  which  they  wished  to  fortify,  and  braved 
the  impotent  efforts  of  the  emperor  to  chastise 
their  presumption.  After  defeating  his  galleys  and 
blockading  the  port  of  Constantinople,  a  temporary 
accommodation  left  them  masters  of  the  heights 
which  they  had  usurped  ;  and  it  now  seemed  their 
object  to  exhaust  the  contemptible  patience  of  the 
Greeks  by  aggravated  insults.  From  the  ramparts 
of  Pera  one  of  their  balistic  engines  hurled  a  mass 
of  rock  into  the  midst  of  Constantinople :  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  emperor  produced  only  an  ironi- 
cal excuse ;  and  next  day  the  Genoese,  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  outrage,  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
imperial  capital  was  within  the  range  of  their  ma- 
chines. The  emperor  then  closed  with  the  pi-oposals 
of  the  Venetians,  who  were  pressing  him  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  them  against  the  Genoese  ;  but, 
in  the  language  of  a  great  historian,  the  weight  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  ba- 
lance between  these  opulent  and  powerful  repub- 
lics. 

The  principal  efforts  of  both  parties  were  directed 
to  the  eastern  seas.  (a.d.  1351.)  An  armament  of 
sixty-four  galleys  which  was  dispatched  from  Genoa 
under  Paganino  Doria,  after  insulting  the  Adriatic, 
swept  the  Archipelago  and  blockaded  the  enemy's 
squadron  on  that  station  ;  until  a  fleet  of  fifty  Ve- 
netian galleys,  half  of  which  had  been  manned  at 
Barcelona,  arrived  in  the  same  quarter.  On  their 
approach  Doria  steered  towards  the  Hellespont, 
and  Niccolo  Pisani,  the  Venetian  admiral,  assum- 
ing the  supreme  command  of  all  the  Venetian  and 
Catalan  armament,  prepared  to  winter  in  Greece. 
But  such  was  the  impatience  of  both  parties  for  an 
encounter,  that,  before  the  end  of  January,  the 
hostile  squadrons  again  put  to  sea,  and  directed 
their  course  towards  the  Bosphorus.  The  season 
was  still  stormy  and  dangerous,  when  Doria,  who 
had  fii'st  reached  Constantinople,  stationed  himself 
off  the  mouth  of  that  port  to  dispute  its  entrance 
against  his  rival,  (a.d.  1352.)  But  a  violent  wind 
and  current  setting  into  the  harbour  forced  the 
Genoese  to  seek  a  shelter  for  his  fleet  under  the 
Asiatic  shore,  and  Pisani  triumphantly  anchored 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  eastern  capital.  The  em- 
peror could  only  reinforce  him  with  eight  galleys, 
but  with  this  addition  of  numbers,  Pisani,  though 
the  weather  was  hourly  becoming  worse,  imme- 
diately issued  again  from  the  port  to  attack  the 
Genoese.  The  combined  squadron  numbered  se- 
venty-five galleys,  Venetian,  Catalan,  and  Greek : 
the  Genoese  had  only  sixty-four,  but  their  vessels 
were  larger.  Doria  had  not  been  able  to  form 
his  scattered  line,  when  Pisani  bore  down  upon 
him,  but  his  pilots  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 


the  navigation  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  whole 
fleet,  obeying  his  signal,  safely  ran  in  among  the 
rocks  and  shallows  of  the  Asiatic  shore.  In-  gal- 
lantly attempting  to  follow  them,  the  Catalans,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  intricacies  of  the  channels, 
lost  many  of  their  vessels;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  disaster,  the  fleets  engaged  with  desperate  cou- 
rage. The  storm  had  now  increased  with  fright- 
ful violence,  the  clouds  blackened  over  the  heads 
of  the  combatants  until  the  fleets  were  shi'ouded  in 
darkness,  and  the  wild  waves  rolled  appallingly 
over  the  breakers  which  every  where  surrounded 
them.  Yet  amidst  the  deafening  clamour  and  hor- 
rors of  the  scene,  the  battle  continued  to  rage  with 
undiminished  fury,  and  though  the  Greek  galleys 
fled  at  the  close  of  day,  the  event  remained  unde- 
cided. During  a  long  and  stormy  night,  the  strug- 
gle was  alternately  interrupted  by  the  tempest, 
and  resumed  as  often  as  the  glimmering  and  flitting 
lights  of  the  hostile  galleys  disclosed  them  to  each 
other,  and  it  was  not  until  morning  broke  over 
the  fleets  and  the  hurricane  calmed,  that  the  ex- 
tent of  their  mutual  loss  was  ascertained.  The  sea 
was  covered  with  wrecks  and  carnage:  the  Genoese 
had  lost  in  all  thu'teen  galleys,  but  they  had  cap- 
tured double  that  number  with  eighteen  hundred 
men,  and  the  remains  of  the  Venetian  and  Catalan 
fleet  sought  safety  in  a  Grecian  port.  The  Catalans, 
who  had  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  had  to 
lament  the  death  of  their  admiral :  many  distin- 
guished Venetians  had  also  fallen ;  and  the  slain 
of  the  allies  exceeded  two  thousand.  The  Genoese 
bought  their  victory  dearly,  if  it  be  true  that,  of 
their  nobility  alone,  above  seven  hundred  perished 
in  the  fight. 

After  refitting  his  squadron  at  Pera,  Doria  pre- 
pared to  blockade  Pisani  in  his  harbour,  but  the 
Venetian  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  victo- 
rious squadron  in  a  strong  gale,  and,  quitting  the 
Grecian  seas,  conducted  his  remaining  force  with- 
out further  loss  to  Venice.  Doria,  left  without  an 
opponent,  easily  reduced  the  pusillanimous  Greeks 
to  sign  a  separate  peace  with  Genoa,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  close  all  their  ports  against  the  Venetians 
and  Catalans ;  and  he  then  returned  with  glory  to 
Genoa.  But  the  reverse  which  the  Venetians  had 
sustained  in  no  degree  damped  their  resolution ; 
and,  in  concert  with  the  Catalans,  they  equipped  a 
new  armament  in  the  following  year,  and  achieved 
a  brilliant  victory,  which  effaced  the  reproach  of 
their  defeat  in  the  Bosphorus.  The  allied  fleet, 
still  under  Pisani,  which  effected  a  junction  off 
Sardinia,  amounted  to  seventy  galleys;  besides  three 
of  the  large  round  vessels  termed  cocche,  which 
were  employed  in  those  ages,  each  manned  by  .four 
hundred  Catalans.  The  Genoese,  ignorant  that 
the  union  of  these  formidable  powers  had  already 
taken  place,  put  their  squadron  to  sea  in  the  hope 
of  fighting  them  in  detail.  They  were  now  com- 
manded by  a  Grimaldi :  for  it  is  observable  that, 
notwithstanding  the  revolution  which  had  deprived 
the  four  great  families  of  their  influence  at  home, 
the  republic  almost  invariably  entrusted  some  in- 
dividual among  them  with  the  supreme  naval  com- 
mand. When  Grimaldi,  with  only  fifty-two  gal- 
leys, fell  in  with  the  enemy  near  Loidi*a  on  the  Sar- 
dinian coast,  he  discovered  the  superiority  of  their 
united  force  too  late  to  avoid  a  combat.  The  day 
was  calm;  the  Genoese  trusted  that  the  three  great 
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vessels,  whose  motion  depended  on  the  wind  alone, 
would  be  unable  to  move  ;  and  courageously  lash- 
ing all  their  galleys  together,  except  a  few  to  pro- 
tect the  wings  of  their  line,  they  slowly  rowed 
towards  the  enemy,  (a.d.  1353.)  The  allies  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  the  two  mighty  masses 
were  closing,  when  a  breeze  suddenly  sprang  up 
and  filled  the  sails  of  the  cocche  which  were  lying 
becalmed.  These  great  vessels  then  steered  towards 
the  Genoese  flank,  and  at  once  determined  the 
event  of  the  day.  After  an  obstinate  defence,  in 
which  they  lost  two  thousand  men,  the  Genoese 
were  utterly  defeated.  Part  of  their  fleet,  casting 
off"  from  the  line,  fled  under  Grimaldi  himself ;  but 
thii-ty  galleys  with  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  the  flower  of  the  republic,  surrendered  to  the 
victors. 

The  arrival  of  Grimaldi  at  Genoa  filled  the  city 
with  mourning  and  despair.  The  national  cala- 
mity was  aggravated  by  the  mutual  reproaches 
and  dissensions  which  it  occasioned  among  the 
citizens ;  and  this  people,  who  passed  for  the 
freest  and  pi'oudest  of  the  universe,  suffbred  them- 
selves to  be  so  overwhelmed  with  consternation 
and  fury,  that  they  could  imagine  no  safety  and 
meditate  no  vengeance  but  under  a  foreign  master. 
With  strange  infatuation  they  deposed  their  doge, 
and  voluntarily  off"ered  their  necks  to  the  yoke 
of  the  lord  of  Milan.  The  wily  Visconti  gladly 
accepted  the  signiory  of  Genoa.  A  Milanese 
governor  and  garrison  were  received  into  the 
city,  and  Visconti  immediately  supplied  the  senate 
with  money  to  equip  a  new  fleet  :  as  if  his  gold 
could  recompense  the  Genoese  for  the  loss  of  their 
freedom.  He  also  vainly  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  Venetians  to  terminate  a  war,  from  the  pi*o- 
secution  of  which  he  could  derive  no  advantage. 
But  the  virulent  hostility  of  the  Venetians  was 
yet  unsatisfied,  they  declared  war  against  the  new 
signor  of  Genoa  himself,  and  both  parties  i*e- 
doubled  their  efixjrts  to  prosecute  the  struggle  with 
vigour.  The  Genoese  with  the  aid  of  Visconti 
equipping  a  squadron  of  thirty-three  galleys,  placed 
their  force  under  Paganino  Doria.  This  great 
admiral,  to  whom  they  were  already  indebted  for 
their  victory  in  the  Bosphorus,  after  appearing 
in  the  Adriatic  and  striking  terror  into  Venice, 
who  was  left  defenceless  by  the  absence  of  her 
fleet  off  Sardinia,  sailed  for  the  Grecian  seas  ; 
whither  Pisani,  who  yet  commanded  the  Venetians, 
shortly  followed  him  with  thirty-five  galleys.  The 
two  admirals  vainly  sought  each  other,  until  Pisani 
had  put  into  the  port  of  Sapienza  in  the  Morea 
to  refit,  when  Doria  appeared  off  its  entrance  and 
offered  him  battle.  Pisani  had  sent  up  part  of  his 
fleet  to  careen  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  which 
was  very  long,  while  he  guarded  its  narrow  mouth 
with  the  rest  of  his  galleys  ;  and  remaining  in  this 
strong  position  notwithstanding  the  taunts  of  the 
Genoese,  he  determined  not  to  fight  until  his  whole 
fleet  should  have  completed  their  repairs.  The 
fortunate  temerity  of  young  Doria,  the  nephew 
of  the  Genoese  admiral,  gave  a  fatal  issue  to  this 
resolution,  (a.d.  1354.)  The  youth  boldly  steered 
his  galley  between  the  extremity  of  the  Venetian 
line  and  the  shore,  and  entered  the"  harbour  ; 
twelve  other  vessels  one  by  one  followed  in  his 
wake  ;  and  Pisani,  confident  that  they  were  rushing 
into  destruction  between  the  two  divisions  of  his 


fleet,  suffered  them  t©  pass  unopposed.  But  they 
were  no  sooner  within  the  harbour  than  young 
Doria  led  them  up  at  once  to  the  distant  head  of 
the  port,  and  impetuously  attacked  the  Venetian 
crews,  whose  galleys  wei*e  moored  to  the  shore, 
when  they  least  expected  it.  They  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and 
their  whole  division  were  captured  or  destroyed. 
Young  Doria  then  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
port  to  attack  Pisani  from  within,  while  his  uncle 
assaulted  him  in  front :  their  success  was  com- 
plete ;  after  a  frightful  carnage  the  Venetian 
admiral  surrendered  with  his  whole  squadron  ;  and 
the  Genoese  found  that,  although  four  thousand 
Venetians  had  been  slain,  they  had  taken  nearly 
six  thousand  prisoners  of  every  quality.  This  con- 
test terminated  the  war.  The  navy  of  Venice, 
who  had  already  exhausted  her  strength  in  pro- 
digious efforts,  was  nearly  extinguished  by  the 
loss  of  a  whole  squadi'on  and  ten  thousand  of 
her  chosen  seamen,  (a.d.  1355.)  Reduced  by  so 
heavy  a  calamity  to  sue  for  peace,  she  purchased 
it  by  the  payment  of  200,000  gold  florins  to  Genoa 
for  the  charges  of  the  war,  and  by  engaging  to 
renounce  the  commerce  of  Tana. 

The  eagerness  of  the  Venetian  senate  for  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity,  even  upon  terms  which 
were  little  agreeable  to  the  pride  of  the  republic, 
might  be  occasioned  in  part  by  the  imminent 
danger  which  the  oligai'chy  had  encountered  but 
a  few  months  before  from  a  conspiracy,  headed 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  doge  himself. 
Marin  Falieri,  a  nobleman  who  had  honourably 
filled  many  of  the  principal  offices  of  state,  had 
been  raised  in  the  preceding  year  to  the  ducal 
throne  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  was  married 
to  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  ;  but  the  demon 
of  jealousy  violated  his  repose.  At  a  masqued 
ball  in  the  ducal  palace  during  the  first  carnival 
after  his  accession,  he  observed  some  sighs  and 
glances  of  love  between  a  young  nobleman,  Michel 
Steno,  and  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  duchess's 
train,  and  immediately  commanded  the  gallant  to 
quit  the  assembly.  Steno,  under  the  momentary 
irritation  excited  by  this  insult,  indulged  his  pique, 
as  he  passed  through  the  adjoining  council  cham- 
ber, by  writing  on  the  ducal  throne  two  lines  which 
reflected  on  the  honour  of  the  doge  and  the  purity 
of  his  wife*.  This  pasquinade,  of  which  Steno 
was  easily  discovered  to  be  the  author,  filled  the 
old  doge  with  uncontrollable  indignation.  He 
viewed  it  as  an  insult  of  offensive  and  deadly 
poignancy,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  crime  of 
state  ;  but  the  council  of  ten  contented  itself  with 
leaving  the  cause  to  the  decision  of  the  forty  of 
justice,  of  which  council  Steno  was  himself  a 
member,  and  he  was  sentenced  only  to  a  short 
imprisonment.  This  lenity  so  exasperated  the 
irascible  and  jealous  dotard  against  the  whole 
aristocracy,  that,  availing  himself  of  the  discontent 
of  several  plebeians  who  had  been  personally  in- 
sulted by  the  arrogant  nobles,  he  engaged  them  in 
a  conspiracy  to  raise  the  city  and  massacre  the 
whole  oligarchical  order.  The  general  existence 
of  a  plot  was  discovered  ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
doge  treated  the  information  excited  the  suspicion 
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of  the  council  of  ten  ;  they  privately  arrested 
several  of  the  accused,  and  put  them  to  the  torture  ; 
and  they  then  leai'ned  from  their  confessions  that 
Falieri  himself  was  implicated.  The  sequel  is 
characteristic  of  the  decision  and  vigour  of  that 
stern  and  mysterious  tribunal.  After  taking  in- 
stant and  effectual  measures  for  the  security  of  the 
city,  the  ten  summoned  twenty  of  the  principal 
nobles  to  assist  their  deliberations  at  so  momentous 
a  crisis.  They  secured  the  person  of  their  chief 
magistrate,  confronted  him  with  his  accomplices, 
heard  his  avowal  of  guilt,  and  condemned  him  to 
die.  He  was  privately  beheaded  before  them  on 
the  great  staircase  of  the  ducal  palace,  the  spot 
where  the  doges  were  wont  to  take  their  initiatory 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  republic.  One  of  the  ten, 
the  reeking  sword  of  justice  in  his  hand,  im- 
mediately presented  himself  at  the  balcony  to  the 
people,  and  proclaimed  aloud  that  "justice  had 
been  executed  on  a  great  offender;"  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  populace  admitted  to  view  the  head 
of  Falieri  weltering  in  its  gore.  Between  the 
detection  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  consummation 
of  this  tragedy,  there  had  elapsed  only  two  days, 
and  the  election  of  a  new  doge  was  peaceably  con- 
ducted under  the  usual  forms. 

In  the  year  after  the  decapitation  of  Falieri,  the 
Venetians  were  involved  in  a  dangerous  and 
unfortunate  war  with  the  king  of  Hungary. 
(a.d.  1356.)  Louis  (he  who  formerly  appeared 
in  Italy  as  the  avenger  of  his  brother  Andrew) 
had  maintained  but  few  relations  of  amity  with 
the  republic.  Distinguished  for  his  active  courage, 
his  superior  talents,  and  his  generous  temper, 
though  these  noble  qualities  were  in  some  degree 
marred  by  an  inconstancy  of  purpose,  he  had 
raised  his  kingdom  to  an  eminence  of  power  and 
splendour  unparalleled  in  its  history.  He  regarded 
the  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia  as  a  natm'al 
part  of  his  inheritance,  and  the  Dalmatians  them- 
selves had  long  shown  their  attachment  to  the 
Hungarians,  and  their  hatred  of  the  Venetian 
yoke.  In  the  frequent  insurrections  of  the  people 
of  Zara,  and  other  cities  on  the  same  coast,  they 
had  always  appealed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Hungarian  kings,  and  Louis  had  himself  on  a 
former  occasion  vainly  endeavoured  to  protect 
their  revolt.  He  had  lately  shown  his  animosity 
towards  Venice  by  declaring  war  against  her  at 
the  instigation  of  Genoa ;  and  though  this  measure 
had  not  at  the  time  been  followed  by  any  im- 
portant consequences,  he  now  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  make  a  formal  demand  of  the  cession 
of  Dalmatia.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Venetian 
senate  to  submit  to  his  pretensions,  he  attacked 
the  republic  with  prodigious  numbers,  both  in  the 
district  of  Treviso  and  in  Dalmatia.  His  armies 
were  composed  entirely  of  a  feudal  light  cavalry, 
furnished  only  with  the  bow  and  the  sword,  and 
with  no  other  defensive  harness  than  quilted 
doublets,  which  resisted  the  stroke  of  the  sabre, 
and  the  point  of  the  arrow  and  lance.  After  ap- 
pearing in  the  first  campaign  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  of  these  vassals,  who  in  their  Scythian 
mode  of  warfare  covered  the  face  of  the  Trevisan 
district,  and  left  it  a  desert ;  Louis  finding  the  re- 
public inflexible,  maintained  the  war  by  incessant 
invasions  in  smaller  numbers,  which  ruined   the 


Venetian  territory,  and  kept  Treviso  in  continued 
blockade.  In  these  incursions  he  was  secretly 
aided  by  the  lord  of  Padua,  who,  though  in  alliance 
with  Venice,  supplied  him  with  provisions  :  an 
injury  which  that  vindictive  republic  never  for- 
gave to  the  house  of  Carrara.  The  Venetians 
were,  from  the  nature  of  their  resources,  peculiarly 
unequal  to  the  support  of  such  a  warfare ;  all  the 
cities  of  Dalmatia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hun- 
gai'ian  by  open  revolt,  or  secret  treason  ;  and  the 
republic,  humbled  by  so  many  reverses,  sued  for 
peace,  and  left  the  terms  to  the  generosity  of  her 
enemy.  Louis  was  worthy  of  the  confidence  ;  he 
exacted  neither  money,  nor  the  cession  of  the 
Trevisan  district,  in  which  he  had  taken  many 
castles  ;  but,  adhering  to  his  original  demand, 
obliged  the  Venetians  to  renounce  the  sovereignty 
of  Dalmatia,  and  their  doge  to  expunge  that  pre- 
tension from  the  roll  of  his  dignities.  Upon  these 
terms  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
republic,  who  had  so  long  affixed  to  their  office 
the  proud  designation  of  dukes  of  Dalmatia,  and 
of  three-eighths  of  the  Roman  empire,  were,  for 
a  while,  reduced  to  the  more  modest  title  of  doges 
of  Venice*,  (a.d.  1358.) 

The  first  serious  troubles  which  arose  in  Tuscany 
after  the  ravages  of  the  Great  Pestilence  had  sub- 
sided, were  occasioned  by  the  ambitious  enterprises 
of  the  lord  of  Milan.  The  archbishop  Giovanni 
Visconti  had  scarcely  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
that  state,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Luchino, 
when  his  machinations  excited  the  alarm  of  the 
Florentine  republic.  Two  brothers  of  the  family 
of  Pepoli,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  signiory  of 
Bologna,  with  difficulty  maintained  their  power 
against  the  papal  lieutenant  in  Romagna  ;  and 
Visconti,  availing  himself  of  their  danger,  con- 
cluded a  secret  treaty  with  them,  by  which  they 
basely  sold  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
gave  him  possession  of  the  place,  (a.d.  1351.) 

This  acquisition,  by  which  the  archbishop  ex- 
tended his  power  to  the  confines  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  alliance  which  he  formed  with  the  petty  signers 
of  Romagna,  filled  the  Florentines  with  well- 
grounded  apprehensions  of  so  active  and  perfidious 
a  neighbour.  Ever  the  watchful  guardians  of  the 
political  balance  in  Italy,  they  were  conscious  of 
being  the  particular  object  of  hostility  to  a  tyrant 
who  aimed  at  the  wide  extension  of  his  dominion  ; 
and,  though  their  safety  was  identified  with  the 
common  cause  of  independence,  they  stood  alone 
in  the  disposition  to  resist  him.  The  Lombard 
princes,  who  had  every  thing  to  dread  from  the 
preponderance  of  his  power,  were  either  his  allies, 
or  too  debauched  and  feeble  to  offer  opposition  to 
his  aggrandizement  ;  Pisa  was  friendly  to  him  from 
her  Ghibelin  predilections ;  and  the  Guelf  re- 
publics of  Tuscany,  Sienna,  Perugia,  and  Arezzo, 
trusting  to  the  poor  security  of  their  remoteness 
from  the  immediate  scene  of  danger,  refused  to 
make  exertion  or  sacrifice  to  avert  it.  While  clouds 
were  gathering  into  a  storm  against  her,  Florence 
therefore  foimd  herself  without  other  aid  than  that 

*  Matteo  Villani,  the  first  eight  books,  passim ;  Sismondi, 
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of  the  neighbouring  little  states  of  Prato  and  Pistoia, 
which  enjoyed  a  doubtful  independence  under  her 
protection,  and,  rather  her  subjects  than  her  alhes, 
required  the  employment  of  force  to  prevent  their 
factions  from  delivering  them  to  the  Ghibelin 
party. 

Though  the  Milanese  troops  hovered  on  the 
i  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  and  Visconti  assembled  a 
diet  of*  the  Ghibelin  chieftains  at  his  capital,  he 
was  profuse  in  assurances  of  his  desire  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  ;  and  he  even  lulled  the 
suspicions  of  the  magistracy  of  Florence  until  his 
forces  broke  through  the  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
and  attempted  to  surprise  Pistoia.  A  small  body 
of  volunteers  from  Florence  threw  themselves  into 
the  town  in  time  to  secui'e  its  preservation  ;  but 
the  crafty  Visconti  having  thus  thrown  off  the 
mask,  his  Ghibelin  allies  poured  from  all  quarters 
into  Tuscany.  The  lords  of  Lombardy  and  Ro- 
magna  hastened  to  furnish  their  contingents  to  his 
army  ;  the  Ghibelin  chieftains  who  had  always 
retained  independent  domains  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Apennines,  joined  his  standard  with  their 
vassals  ;  and  his  geneml  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  cuirassiers,  two  thousand  lighter 
horse,  and  six  thousand  foot,  and  extended  his 
ravages  to  the  gates  of  Florence.  To  this  over- 
whelming force  the  republic  could  oppose  no  resist- 
ance in  the  field  :  she  had  no  army  on  foot,  and  her 
government  had  scarcely  any  mercenaries  in  pay  ; 
but  the  passive  courage  which  always  so  curiously 
distinguished  her  unwarlike  population  in  the  con- 
tests of  these  ages,  preserved  her  in  this  hour  of 
imminent  peril.  The  peasantry  threw  themselves 
as  usual  into  the  fortified  villages  which  bristled 
the  counti'y,  the  citizens  manned  the  walls  of  the 
capital,  and  the  public  confidence  remained  un- 
shaken. The  neutrality  of  Pisa,  too,  removed  one 
great  cause  of  anxiety  ;  fur  the  rulers  of  that  state, 
for  once  preferring  the  dictates  of  sound  policy  to 
the  virulence  of  factious  animosity,  refused  to  join 
the  Ghibelin  lords,  their  allies,  against  the  Guelf 
protectress  of  Italian  liberty. 

After  devastating  the  open  territory  of  Florence, 
the  numerous  forces  of  Visconti  and  his  confederates 
soon  ceased  to  be  really  formidable.  All  the  pro- 
visions of  the  country  which  had  not  been  destroyed 
were  secured  within  the  rural  fortresses  ;  and  such 
was  the  firm  countenance  of  the  peasantry  behind 
these  defences,  that  every  petty  castle  i-equired  a 
regular  siege  to  reduce  it.  The  invaders  thus 
began  to  be  straitened  for  food  ;  they  could  no 
longer  subsist  in  the  plain  of  Florence,  and  with- 
drawing from  it  by  the  valley  of  Marina,  they 
undertook  the  siege  of  the  little  town  of  Scarperia. 
Here  the  superiority  of  the  defensive  art  over  the 
assaults  of  an  army  whose  only  real  strength  was 
in  heavy  cavalry,  was  conspicuously  displayed. 
Scarperia  was  but  indifferently  fortified,  and  yet 
the  Florentine  garrison,  of  no  more  than  five 
hundred  men,  preserved  their  post  with  successful 
valour  against  the  whole  Ghibelin  army. 

The  Florentines  meanwhile  gained  time  to  levy 
forces  and  tjike  bands  of  mercenaries  into  their 
service  ;  the  republic  of  Sienna  afforded  them  a 
tardy  succour  of  troops  ;  and  the  armed  peasantry 
harassed  the  enemy,  and  intercepted  the  convoys 
of  food  which  he  drew  from  Lombardy.  But  so 
much  terror  did  the  power  of  Visconti  at  this  time 


excite  in  Italy,  that  no  chieftain  of  reputation 
could  be  found  among  the  condottieri  to  provoke 
the  enmity  of  the  Milanese  lord  by  accepting  the 
command  of  the  republican  foi-ces  ;  and  the  Flo- 
rentines, without  a  leader  of  experience,  dared 
not  therefore  hazard  a  battle  for  the  relief  of 
Scarperia,  which  began  to  be  reduced  to  extremity. 
But  two  native  captains— the  one  a  Medici — 
bravely  undertook  to  reinforce  the  garrison  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  under  the  cover  of  night 
dextrously  passed  through  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers into  the  place.  Their  seasonable  arrival 
inspired  the  garrison  with  new  strength  and  spirit ; 
and  the  Milanese  general,  who  had  hoped  to  exhaust 
and  overwhelm  them  by  reiterated  attacks  and  the 
incessant  discharge  of  masses  of  rock  and  showers 
of  missiles  from  his  engines,  was  thenceforth  dis- 
appointed in  every  effort.  He  caused  all  the 
machines  employed  in  sieges  to  be  constructed,  but 
his  moveable  wooden  towers  and  his  battering  rams 
were  burnt  in  a  sally  :  he  thrice  attempted  to  carry 
the  walls  by  open  escalade  and  by  surprise,  but  he 
was  as  often  repulsed  with  slaughter  in  these  general 
assaults  ;  and  at  length,  after  his  army  had  endured 
severe  privations  from  scarcity  of  food  and  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  season,  incurred  heavy  loss 
and  disgrace,  and  consumed  two  months  in  the 
ineffectual  siege  of  this  petty  fortress,  he  withdrew 
from  before  it,  and  evacuated  the  Florentine 
teiTitory. 

While  the  whole  power  of  Visconti  was  thus 
broken  against  the  walls  of  Scarperia,  Florence 
assumed  an  attitude  of  pride  and  security.  She 
accumulated  new  levies  of  mercenaries,  she 
strengthened  all  her  fortresses,  and  the  other  Guelf 
republics  of  Tuscany  concluded  a  defensive  alliance 
with  her.  On  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  there- 
fore, in  the  following  spring,  she  was  no  longer  in 
the  same  unprepared  state  as  in  the  preceding  year  ; 
and  Visconti,  instead  of  again  invading  Tuscany 
with  a  single  great  army,  distributed  his  forces  on 
numerous  points,  and  instigated  the  Ghibelin  chief- 
tains of  the  Apennines  to  pour  their  vassals  into 
the  lands  of  the  Guelf  republics  from  various 
quarters,  (a.d.  1352.)  But  after  some  partial 
successes,  these  invasions  were  every  where  re- 
pulsed, and  the  republics  concluded  a  desultory 
but  gloi-ious  campaign  by  driving  the  invaders  from 
their  territories. 

The  Florentines,  however,  not  contented  with 
rousing  the  Guelf  strength  of  Tuscany  against  so 
insidious  and  formidable  an  enemy  as  Visconti,  had 
meanwhile  laid  a  new  train  for  crushing  his  power, 
by  inviting  Charles  IV.  of  Bohemia,  then  king  of 
the  Romans,  into  Italy.  They  represented  to  that 
monarch  that  the  continued  ascendancy  of  the  lord 
of  Milan  must  be  fatal  to  the  remains  of  the  im- 
perial authority  in  the  peninsula,  they  solicited  him 
to  aid  them  in  humbling  the  ambition  of  Visconti, 
and  they  offered  to  support  him  with  all  their 
forces  and  treasure,  on  his  appearance  to  claim 
the  crowns  of  Lombardy  and  the  empire.  Charles 
immediately  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them  ;  and 
the  alarm  with  which  these  negotiations  inspired 
the  archbishop,  although  they  produced  no  other 
result,  together  with  the  continued  ill  success  of  the 
Ghibelin  arms,  and  the  apprehensions  which  he 
entertained  at  the  moment  of  papal  hostility,  in- 
duced him  to  make  pacific  overtures  to  the  Tuscan 
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republics.  His  proposals  were  accepted,  and  under 
the  mediation  of  Pisa  a  peace  was  concluded  at 
Sarzana,  which  guaranteed  to  both  parties  the 
possessions  which  they  had  held  when  the  war  com- 
menced,    (a.d.  1353.) 

The  repose  which  this  pacification  procured  for 
Tuscany  had  lasted  only  a  few  months,  when  the 
formation  of  a  new  and  more  formidable  company 
of  adventure  than  had  hitherto  appeared  in  Italy 
renewed  the  evils  of  warfare  under  their  most 
frightful  aspect.  This  army  of  robbers  was  drawn 
together  by  a  Pi'oven9al  gentleman,  Montreal  of 
Albano,  a  knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who 
had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Neapolitan  wars 
of  Louis  of  Hungary.  Having  attracted  many  of 
the  German  condottieri  under  his  standard  by  the 
promise  of  regular  pay  for  their  bands,  as  well  as 
the  unbridled  licence  usual  with  such  companies  of 
adventure,  he  commenced  his  ravages  in  Romagna  ; 
and,  after  devastating  that  province  with  fire  and 
sword  and  extorting  contributions,  approached  the 
frontiers  of  Tuscany.  His  successful  career  of 
i-apine  was  a  dangerous  invitation  to  the  cupidity  of 
all  the  foreign  mercenaries  of  Italy,  and  his  force 
had  accumulated  with  such  fearful  rapidity,  that  in 
less  than  twelve  months  the  Great  Company,  as  it 
was  called,  consisted  of  seven  thousand  cuirassiers, 
with  above  twenty  thousand  ruffian  followers  of  all 
descriptions.  Montreal  had  the  art,  while  he  in- 
dulged this  execrable  multitude  in  the  commission 
of  every  atrocity  against  the  inhabitants  of-  the 
country,  to  give  regularity  to  their  enterprises,  and 
even  to  maintain  I'igorous  discipline  and  order  in 
their  camp.  (a.d.  1354.)  When  he  approached 
Tuscany,  the  Guelf  republics  showed  a  disposition 
to  league  for  their  common  defence  ;  but  he  seduced 
Perugia  into  a  base  desertion  of  the  cause  by  off'ering 
her  a  neutrality ;  Sienna  next  purchased  exemption 
from  the  ravages  of  the  company  by  a  heavy  con- 
tribution ;  and  Montreal  then  entered  the  Florentine 
territory.  That  republic  was  unfortunately  at  the 
moment  governed  by  priors  of  no  abiUty  ;  and 
after  suff'ering  the  company  to  plunder  the  country 
without  attempting  resistance,  they  paid  a  large 
and  ignominious  tribute  for  the  promise  of  two 
years'  deliverance  from  the  presence  of  these 
organized  freebooters.  Pisa  shared  in  the  dis- 
graceful treaty  ;  and  Montreal  then  drew  off"  his 
forces  into  Lombardy,  which  now  presented  a  new 
theatre  of  action  for  his  followers. 

We  have  seen  how  the  acquisition  of  the  signiory 
of  Genoa  by  the  lord  of  Milan  involved  him  in  hos- 
Irility  with  Venice ;  and  very  shortly  after  he  had 
concluded  the  peace  of  Sarzana  with  the  Tuscan 
states,  the  nogotiati(ms  of  that  republic  lit  up  the 
flames  of  war  in  Lombardy.  The  lords  of  Mantua, 
Verona,  and  Padua,  and  the  marquis  of  Este,  had 
all  continual  causes  of  complaint  against  Visconti, 
who  carried  his  treacherous  intrigues  into  every 
city  under  their  dominion.  But  though  the  whole 
of  these  princes  dreaded  the  power  and  machuia- 
tions  of  the  archbishop,  they  dared  not  singly  pro- 
voke his  open  vengeance,  and  they  were  too  much 
divided  among  themselves,  and  too  mutually  sus- 
picious, to  combhie  with  each  other.  Venice,  how- 
ever, laboured  incessantly  to  reconcile  their  differ- 
ences, and  arm  them  against  her  enemy  and  theirs; 
and  she  at  length  succeeded  in  uniting  them  in  a 
league  with  her  to  attack  the  Milanese  lord.     It 


was  this  confederacy  which  summoned  the  great 
company  to  Lombardy  to  enter  into  their  pay  ;  and 
after  ineffectually  urging  Florence  to  break  the 
peace  of  Sarzana  and  join  them,  they  applied,  as 
she  had  done,  to  Charles  IV.,  and  invited  him  into 
Italy.  At  the  same  time  Visconti,  to  frustrate 
their  design,  equally  courted  the  friendship  of  the 
emperor  elect;  and  Charles,  who  found  himself 
thus  alternately  the  object  of  solicitation  from  the 
republics  of  Tuscany,  from  Venice,  and  from  all 
the  Lombard  princes,  and  who  was  besides  on 
good  terms  with  the  papal  court  of  Avignon,  saw 
every  obstacle  removed  which  former  emperors 
had  experienced  in  their  Italian  expeditions.  He 
therefore  crossed  the  Alps  (a.d.  1354)  ;  but  all  the 
powers  of  Italy,  who  had  negotiated  in  turn  with 
him  to  direct  his  power  against  their  enemies, 
heard  with  astonishment  that  this  successor  of 
Augustus  was  attended  only  by  a  small  and  un- 
armed train  of  three  hundred  cavaliers.  Charles,  a 
mean-spirited  and  avaricious  prince,  had  in  truth 
no  other  views  in  undertaking  this  journey,  than 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  and  to  extort  as 
much  money  as  possible  from  the  Italian  states. 
The  results  of  his  expedition  were  as  insignificant 
as  his  purposes,  and  I  may,  therefoi'e,  pass  with 
rapidity  over  the  circumstances  which  attended  his 
enterprise. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Charles  in  Lombardy,  tlie 
archbishop  Giovanni  Visconti  was  no  more,  and 
the  three  sons  of  one  of  his  deceased  brothers, 
Matteo,  Bernabo,  and  Galeazzo,  had  succeeded 
without  opposition  to  the  sovereign  power  which 
he  bequeathed  jointly  among  them.  The  brothers 
divided  the  Milanese  dominions  in  such  manner, 
that  while  each  had  a  third  as  his  proper  appanage, 
the  capital  and  the  sovereign  power  rested  in  com- 
mon with  all.  The  death  of  the  archbishop  pro- 
duced no  peace  in  Lombardy ;  and  Charles  IV., 
who  observed  a  strict  neutrality,  and  exerted  his 
mediation  between  the  Visconti  and  the  confede- 
rated signors,  could  only  induce  the  contending 
parties  to  sign  a  truce.  The  Visconti,  after  making 
an  ostentatious  display  of  their  forces,  in  contemp- 
tuous contrast  with  his  slender  escort,  suffered 
him  to  receive  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  in 
their  capital,  and  he  then  passed  into  Tuscany. 

The  appearance  of  the  new  emperor  in  this  pro- 
vince was  regarded  by  the  Florentines  with  alarm 
and  jealousy,  though  they  had  but  lately  desired 
his  presence,  (a.d.  1355.)  Notwithstanding  his 
weakness,  the  respect  which  the  imperial  name 
still  excited  in  Italy  rendered  him  a  dangerous 
visiter  for  the  Guelf  republics.  Pisa  received  him 
with  honour,  and  in  that  city  the  Ghibelin  chief- 
tains of  the  Apennines,  together  with  all  the  par- 
tizans  of  the  same  faction  in  Tuscany,  crowded 
around  him,  and  instigated  him  to  revenge  on 
Florence  the  hostility  which  she  had  formerly 
shown  to  his  family ;  to  his  grandfather  the  em- 
peror Henry  VII.,  and  his  father  John  of  Bohemia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Guelf  communities  who 
had  undertaken  to  be  guided  by  Florence  in  their 
demeanour  towards  him,  forsook  their  engage- 
ment, and  surrendered  to  this  new  master  the 
signiory  of  their  republics. 

The  circumstances  which  followed  are  worthy 
of  notice,  as  they  illustrate  the  feelings  of  the  free 
citizens  of  Florence.    The  rulers  of  that  state  were 


Spirited  conduct  of  the  democracy  „,,^„  Continued  intestine  troubles   in 

ofFlorence.— Charles  IV. crowned    THE    EMPEROR   CHARLES    IV.      Lonjbardy.-Fortunesof  Pavia.      no 
emperor  at  Rome.  —  Fra  Jacopo. 


sensible  of  the  danger  of  the  crisis,  if  Charles 
should  gratify  the  passions  of  the  Ghibelins  by  de- 
claring against  their  republic ;  and  that  monai'ch, 
whose  only  object  was  money,  increased  their 
alarm  to  induce  them  to  purchase  his  protection. 
He  required  of  the  Florentines  a  large  sum,  as  the 
price  of  the  repeal  of  an  im])erial  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, which  Henry  VII.  had  passed  against 
their  city  ;  and  engaged,  for  one  hundred  thousand 
florins  of  gold,  to  take  them  into  favour,  and  to 
confirm  their  liberties  and  privileges.  But  in  his 
treaty  with  them,  he  assumed  a  lofty  style  of  sove- 
i*eignty ;  he  obliged  their  deputies  to  do  homage 
and  swear  obedience  to  him ;  and  declaring  that  he 
restored  Florence  to  the  rank  of  an  imperial  city, 
he  constituted  the  magistrates  whom  the  people 
should  thenceforth  elect,  j)erpetual  vicars  of  the 
empire.  The  leading  men  of  Florence,  who  saw 
that  these  pretensions  were  no  more  than  nominal, 
easily  reconciled  themselves  to  a  submission  which 
was  rendered  prudent  by  existing  circumstances ; 
but  the  high-spirited  democracy,  more  tenacious 
about  words,  could  with  difficulty  be  induced  to 
ratify  stipulations  that  seemed  to  admit  the  renun- 
ciation of  their  sovereignty.  The  treaty  with 
Charles  was  seven  times  presented  for  confirma- 
tion to  the  council  of  the  people,  and  as  often  re- 
jected, before  the  influence  and  persuasion  of  the 
magistracy  and  principal  citizens  could  bring  the 
popular  assembly  to  a  more  prudent  line  of  con- 
duct; and  when  their  efforts  at  last  succeeded, 
the  proclamation  of  the  treaty  was  heard  by  the 
people  with  silent  gloom,  as  if  some  heavy  disgrace 
or  misfortune  had  overwhelmed  the  state. 

Shortly  after  this,  Charles  IV,  being  now  joined 
by  a  splendid  and  warlike  ti'ain  of  the  feudal  nobi- 
lity of  Germany,  who  had  followed  him  into  Italy 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire  to  attend  his 
coronation,  proceeded  to  Rome  escorted  by  a  bril- 
liant army  of  German  and  Italian  nobles,  and  re- 
ceived the  imperial  diadem  in  that  city.  After 
tliis  ceremony,  his  attendant  chivalry  immediately 
dispersed,  the  Italians  to  their  homes,  and  the 
Germans  to  recross  the  Alps,  and  the  emperor 
returned  without  forces  into  Tuscany.  Without 
embarrassing  the  attention  of  the  reader  with 
transactions  of  little  importance  or  interest,  I  shall 
only  observe  that  the  remainder  of  his  residence  in 
Italy  served  but  to  betray  his  weakness,  and  ex- 
pose the  defects  of  his  character.  The  people  of 
Sienna  threw  off"  the  yoke  which  he  attempted  to 
fix  on  them,  and  expelled  his  lieutenant ;  he  ex- 
cited general  indignation  among  the  Pisans  (who 
had  manifested  towai'ds  him  all  their  ancient  at- 
tachment to  the  empire)  by  his  abortive  treachery 
in  endeavouring,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  his  treaty 
with  them,  to  free  the  people  of  Lucca  from  their 
yoke  that  he  might  fill  his  own  coffers ;  and  when 
he  quitted  Tuscany,  he  experienced  studied  dis- 
respect from  the  Visconti  in  his  passage  through 
their  states,  and  finally  crossed  the  Alps  followed 
by  general  contempt  and  detestation  *. 


•  M.  Villani,  b.  i.  c.  58,  ad  fin.  bb.  ii.  iii.  iv.  and  v.  ad 
c.  57 ;  Sismondi,  parts  of  cc.  39,  42,  and  43;  Muratori,  a.d. 
1350-1355. 

The  character  of  Charles  IV.  is  painted  in  very  opposite 
colours  by  the  Bohemian  and  Italian  historians.  He  was 
doubtless  a  very  good  king  for  Bohemia,  but  the  merit  of  his 


After  the  return  of  Cliarles  IV.  into  Gei-many, 
Lombardy,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce  which  he 
had  effected  between  the  Visconti  and  the  other 
confederated  princes,  still  continued  the  scene  of 
warfare.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  had 
long  been  the  ally  of  the  Visconti,  deserted  them 
and  joined  the  league  of  their  enemies  on  some 
personal  cause  of  offence ;  the  family  of  Beccaria, 
who  governed  Pavia  under  Milanese  protection, 
revolted  and  embraced  the  same  party;  several 
other  cities  followed  this  example ;  and  the  great 
company,  now  under  a  German,  count  Lando,  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  confederates.  But  the  war, 
which  was  principally  carried  on  with  foreign  mer- 
cenaries on  both  sides,  proceeded  with  little  vigour, 
and  had  no  other  result  than  to  enrich  these  ad- 
venturers at  ruinous  expense  to  the  tyrants  who 
paid  them,  and  to  the  unhappy  country  in  which 
they  served.  The  condottieri  under  opposite  stand- 
ards, with  proverbial  bad  faith  towards  their  re- 
spective employers,  were  almost  always  in  an 
understanding  with  each  other,  and  purposely 
avoided  decisive  encounters  to  prolong  the  contest 
and  multiply  their  gains. 

After  three  years  of  fruitless  warfare,  therefore, 
both  the  Visconti  and  their  enemies  became  weary 
of  its  continuance,  and  a  pacification  was  concluded 
upon  equitable  terms,  (a.d.  1358.)  But  the  league 
of  the  Lombard  allies  was  no  sooner  thus  dissolved, 
than  the  perfidious  lords  of  Milan  resolved  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  Pavia  for  her  revolt,  though 
they  had  formally  recognised  the  independence  of 
the  people  of  that  city  by  the  conditions  of  the 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat refused  to  deliver  up  the  city  of  Asti  to 
Galeazzo  Visconti  as  he  had  promised,  and  hostili- 
ties were  resumed ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Milanese  signoi-s  were  now  at  liberty,  by  the 
neutrality  of  the  other  Lombard  princes,  to  direct 
their  whole  power  against  the  marquis  and  Pavia. 
I  need  only  remark  of  the  former,  that  he  sup- 
ported the  unequal  conflict  with  difficulty  for  seve- 
i*al  years ;  but  the  fortunes  of  Pavia  deserve  and 
shall  receive  more  particular  notice. 

The  people  of  that  city  had  been  roused  to  the 
reformation  of  morals  and  the  assertion  of  freedom 
by  the  preaching  of  a  monk  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, Fra  Jacopo  de'  Bussolari,  who  inveighed 
with  powerful  eloquence  against  the  corruption  of 
their  manners,  and  the  shame  of  their  subjection 
to  dissolute  tyrants.  He  had  inspired  the  citizens 
with  energy  and  valour ;  he  had  led  them  in  suc- 
cessful enterprises  against  their  Milanese  enemies, 
and  induced  them  to  re-establish  their  ancient  re- 
public, and  to  throw  off'  the  yoke  of  the  Beccaria. 
That  family,  who  had  long  exercised  the  signiory, 
on  behig  thus  shorn  of  their  power,  reconciled 
themselves  in  secret  with  the  Visconti ;  and,  being 
exiled  from  the  city  for  their  treason,  aided  tho.se 
tyrants  with  their  rural  retainers.     Deserted  by 

government  in  his  native  dominions  cannot  alter  the  real 
nature  of  his  conduct  in  Italy ;  and  though  I  have  not  en- 
joyed the  same  opportunities  with  M.  Sismondi,  of  compar- 
ing the  text  of  his  modern  panegyrists  with  that  of  the 
Italian  chroniclers  of  his  times,  I  may  observe  with  that  dis- 
tinguished writer,  that  neither  the  monuments  of  his  mag- 
nificence in  Bohemia,  nor  even  his  good  laws,  can  destroy 
the  evidence  which  all  his  contemporaries  have  borne 
against  him. 
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War  between  Florence  and  Pisa. 
—  Destruction  of  the  com- 
merce of  Pisa. 


the  powers  of  the  league  after  the  late  pacification, 
and  finding  the  marquis  of  MontfeiTat  no  longer 
able  to  assist  them,  the  unfortunate  people  of  Pavia 
were  utterly  unable  to  contend  with  the  Milanese 
power  ;  and  Fra  Jacopo  at  length  himself  advised 
their  submission,  and,  without  stipulating  for  his 
own  safety,  negotiated  a  treaty  which  guaranteed 
their  municipal  liberties  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Visconti.  (a.d.  1359.)  But  when  Galeazzo 
was  once  admitted  into  Pavia,  he  perfidiously  vio- 
lated the  engagement,  subjected  the  citizens  to  a 
frightful  tyranny,  and  consigned  the  virtuous  monk 
to  a  prison,  in  which  he  miserably  terminated  his 
existence. 

Of  the  three  joint  lords  of  Milan,  the  eldest  bro- 
ther Matteo  had  survived  his  accession  to  power 
but  a  short  time.  Sunken  in  the  lowest  abyss  of 
sensuality  and  crime,  he  had  abandoned  the  cares 
of  government,  and  was  surrounded  only  by  the 
dishonoured  wives  and  daughters  of  his  subjects, 
whom  he  had  fcjrcibly  torn  from  the  bosom  of  their 
families.  A  gentleman  of  Milan  was  sent  for,  and 
commanded  by  this  monster,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
bring  to  the  palace  and  consign  to  infamy  his 
young  and  beautiful  wife.  The  outraged  husband 
implored  the  protection  of  the  brothers  of  Matteo  ; 
and  they,  though  they  equalled  him  in  depravity 
of  heart,  dreading  lest  his  unmeasured  excesses 
should  drive  their  common  subjects  to  desperation, 
hesitated  not  to  remove  him  by  poison.  The  un- 
natural guilt  of  these  fratricides  was  if  possible 
deepened  by  the  cruelties  of  their  subsequent  reign. 
Galeazzo,  himself  a  perfidious  and  remorseless  ty- 
rant, was  excelled  in  wanton  ferocit}'  by  Bernabo. 
They  jointly  laboured  to  strike  universal  terror 
into  their  enemies  by  the  systematic  atrocities 
which  they  exercised  upon  those  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Lom- 
bardy,  they  selected  numerous  victims  at  Pavia 
and  other  cities  which  had  attempted  revolt;  and  a 
contemporary  historian  has  preserved  a  copy  of  a 
public  law  of  Bernabo,  which  regulated  the  suffer- 
ings of  these  state  offenders.  By  this  execrable 
enactment,  the  provisions  of  which  should  at  once 
have  armed  society  against  the  fiend  who  could 
dictate  them,  the  Milanese  tribunals  were  directed 
to  protract  all  capital  punishments,  during  forty 
days  of  various  and  lingering  tortures : — but  I 
shall  pass  to  a  fairer  theme. 

For  several  years  after  the  expedition  of  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.,  the  Tuscan  states  enjoyed 
a  season  of  prosperity  and  comparative  repose, 
which  was  less  seriously  interrupted  than  usual  in 
this  turbulent  age  by  internal  troubles  and  open 
hostilities.  During  this  period  Florence,  in  parti- 
cular, acquired  well-merited  honour.  She  termi- 
nated by  her  mediation  a  war  between  the  Guelf 
republics  of  Sienna  and  Perugia;  and  when  the 
Great  Company,  in  1368  and  the  following  year, 
again  appeared  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  subjected 
the  other  powers  to  a  repetition  of  disgraceful  con- 
tribution, she  alone  resolutely  determined  to  put  a 
period  to  the  shame  of  submission  to  these  enemies 
of  society,  and  to  refuse  all  compromise  witli  their 
demands.  But  though  the  Italian  governments 
I  liad  hitherto  wanted  courage  to  defy  this  army  of 
robbers,  their  exactions  and  audacity  had  raised 
general  indignation ;  and  even  the  Ghibelin  princes 
of  Lornbardy,  all  of  whom  they  had  outraged  and 


betrayed  in  turn,  furnished  auxiliaries  to  the  Guelf 
republic  against  them.  The  army  which  Florence 
thus  assembled  was,  it  is  true,  principally  com- 
posed also  of  foreign  mercenaries :  but  the  com- 
pany, awed  by  the  firm  countenance  of  the  repub- 
lic, shunned  an  engagement,  and  at  last  made  a 
disorderly  retreat ;  and  Florence  not  only  pro- 
tected her  territory,  but  humbled  the  insolence 
of  the  condottieri,  and  had  the  glory  of  teaching 
other  states,  that  protection  against  their  depre- 
dations was  to  be  found,  not  in  tribute,  but  resist- 
ance. 

At  this  favourable  epoch,  too,  the  security  of  the 
Tuscan  republics  was  increased  by  the  subjection 
of  many  of  the  feudal  nobles  of  the  Apennines  who 
had  hitherto  preserved  the  independence  of  their 
fiefs;  and,  partly  by  liberal  purchases,  partly  by 
force,  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Perugia  all  aggran- 
dized themselves  by  acquiring  the  territory  of 
these  predatory  chieftains.  Amidst  this  prospe- 
rity, the  domestic  repose  of  all  the  Guelf  repub- 
lics and  of  Pisa  was  not,  indeed,  undisturbed,  and, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  dangerous  conspiracies 
were  discovered  in  each ;  but  these  were  timely 
frustrated,  and  Tuscany  had  seldom  been  so  tran- 
quil, when  rising  animosity  between  Florence  and 
Pisa  began  to  darken  the  political  horizon,  and 
finally  to  overspread  the  province  with  a  new  storm 
of  war. 

The  guilt  of  the  original  aggression  which  de- 
stroyed the  harmony  that  had  for  many  years  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  states,  rested  solely  with 
Pisa.  Her  government  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  violent  of  her  Ghibelin  citizens,  who 
studiously  sought  in  secret  to  provoke  a  rupture, 
which  the  signiory  of  Florence  for  some  time  as 
carefully  endeavoured  to  avert.  After  wantonly 
instigating  some  of  their  disbanded  mercenaries  to 
seize  a  Florentine  castle,  the  Pisan  rulers  laid  a 
duty  upon  all  merchandize  which  entered  their 
harbour ;  and  contrary  to  the  terms  of  a  former 
treaty  by  which  the  Florentines,  who  carried  on 
their  foreign  commerce  through  this  channel,  en- 
joyed freedom  from  all  such  impositions,  they 
refused  to  exempt  them  from  the  tax.  Finding 
remonstrance  useless,  and  still  resolved  if  possible 
to  avoid  recourse  to  hostilities,  the  Florentine  sig- 
niory adopted  an  effectual  measure  for  punishing 
the  arrogance  of  their  enemies.  They  commanded 
all  their  subjects  to  close  their  mercantile  business 
at  Pisa  and  withdraw  from  that  city;  and  by  treaty 
with  Sienna  transferred  the  seat  of  their  maritime 
trade  to  the  small  port  of  Telamone  belonging  to 
that  republic,  (a.d.  1356.) 

The  commerce  of  Pisa  was  thus  annihilated  at 
a  single  blow,  for  all  the  foreign  merchants  who 
resorted  thither  solely  for  the  Florentine  markets, 
were  obliged  to  change  the  destination  of  th,  ir 
vessels  to  Telamone.  The  total  stagnation  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  consequent  ruin  which  threat- 
ened the  Pisan  artisans,  filled  that  city  with  cla- 
mour; and  the  government  then  endeavoured  to 
appease  the  popular  ferment  by  conciliating  the 
Florentines,  and  offering  to  abolish  their  imposts. 
But  this  high-spirited  and  wealthy  people  were  in 
their  turn  inexorable ;  and  a  singular  contest  en- 
sued. The  Pisans,  arming  some  galleys,  cruized  off 
the  Tuscan  coast,  and  used  force  to  oblige  the  mer- 
chant vessels,  which  were  bound  for  Telamone,  to 
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land  their  cargoes  at  Pisa  free  of  all  duties ;  and 
the  Florentines,  rather  than  submit  to  receive 
their  imports  in  this  manner,  brought  their  mer- 
chandize at  increased  expense  by  1:  nd  from  Ve- 
nice, from  Avignon,  and  even  from  Flanders.  But 
such  was  the  spirit  which  animated  a  republic  that 
possessed  not  an  inch  of  maritime  territory,  that 
she  resolved  to  inspire  respect  for  her  flag  even  on 
the  seas.  She  hired  armed  galleys  in  Provence,  at 
Genoa,  and  at  Naples ;  and,  with  the  small  squad- 
ron which  she  thus  formed,  attacked  a  rival  who 
had  once  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  waters. 
But  Pisji  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  naval  power,  her 
strength  was  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  conti- 
nental territory,  and  so  feeble  had  she  become  on 
the  waves,  that  the  few  vessels  in  Florentine  pay 
i-avaged  her  coasts  and  insulted  her  harbours  with 
impunity*,  (a.d.  1362.) 

Meanwhile,  after  repeated  injuries  on  both  sides, 
the  smothered  animosity  between  the  two  repub- 
lics had  broken  out  into  an  open  contest  by  land  ; 
and,  for  three  years,  their  territories  were  alter- 
nately laid  waste  by  desultory  operations  of  various 
success.  The  forces  employed  by  each  party  were 
as  usual  composed  chiefly  of  foreign  cavalry,  and 
Pisa  had  at  one  time  above  six  thousand  of  these 
mercenary  cuirassiers  in  her  pay.  The  reader 
would  be  little  interested  in  the  detail  of  predatory 
incursions  and  ridiculous  bi-avadesf  which  occupied 

•  In  this  petty  naval  warfare  the  Pisan  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arno  was  forced,  and  the  chain  which  had  closed  its 
entrance  was  brought  to  Florence,  and  suspended  in  fes- 
toons, some  fragments  of  which  still  remain  over  the  two 
venerable  columns  of  porphyry  that  stand  before  the  gate  of 
the  beautiful  Baptistry.  These  pillars  had  been  the  gift  of 
the  Pisans  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  of  the  Florentines,  who  faithfully 
guarded  their  city  for  them  while  the  strength  of  their  re- 
public was  absent  on  a  maritime  expedition.  "  The  Pisan 
chains,"  says  Forsyth,  "  hang  like  a  fair  trophy  on  the  fo- 
reign bank  of  Genoa;  but  to  place  them  at  Florence  over 
those  pledges  of  ancient  friendship,  betrayed  a  defect  of 
moral  taste."  (Remarks,  &c.,  on  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  39,  3rd  ed.) 

A  word  more  with  reference  to  the  same  page  of  Forsyth. 
The  charges  which  are  too  well  authenticated  against  the 
Italian  republics  are  sufficiently  numerous ;  and  I  may  be 
excused  if  I  am  warmed  by  my  subject  with  some  little  zeal 
to  vindicate  them  from  others  which  appear  to  be  wholly 
unfounded.  Mr.  Forsyth,  upon  the  authority,  I  suppose,  of 
Ammirato,  attributes  shocking  inhumanity  to  the  Floren- 
tines against  their  Pisan  prisoners  who  were  taken  in  this 
war  at  the  battle  of  Cascina.  But  this  story  of  Ammirato 
should  not  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  evidence  of  a 
respectable  contemporary  ;  and  Filippo  Villani  expressly  de- 
clares that  the  prisoners  were  humanely  and  even  kindly 
used  and  comfortably  supplied.  Vide  b.  xi.  cc.  98-100,  a  tes- 
timony which  had  probably  escaped  Mr.  Forsyth ;  nor,  but 
for  his  repetition  of  a  lax  calumny,  would  the  question  be 
worth  notice.  But  the  concentrated  energy  which  that 
powerful  writer  can  throw  into  a  single  sentence,  often  ren- 
ders the  philippic  of  a  line  a  severer  condemnation  than 
whole  dissertations  from  other  pens. 

t  Petty  insults  were  generally  mingled  with  warlike  opera- 
tions in  the  Italian  contests  of  the  middle  ages.  Distributing 
prizes  for  horse-races  under  the  walls  of  a  hostile  city,  and 
striking  medals  in  an  enemy's  territory,  were  common  modes 
of  celebrating  the  triumph  of  successful  incursions,  and  the 
Italian  chronicles  are  full  of  such  feats.  Sometimes  dead 
animals  were  hurled  from  the  engines  of  besieging  armies  to 
insult  the  defenders;  and  the  Pisans,  in  one  of  their  inroads 
to  the  gates  of  Florence,  in  this  war,  hit  upon  a  yet  more 
ingenious  expedient  for  showing  their  contempt  of  the  rival 


the  rival  republics,  and  were  only  suspended  by 
the  appearance  in  Tuscany  of  the  plague.  After 
showing  itself  fii-st  in  Flanders,  this  terrific  scourge 
spread  over  Europe  at  the  epoch  before  us  with  a 
raging  mortality,  second  only  in  horror  to  that 
of  the  Great  Pestilence  of  1348.  Its  ravages  in 
Tuscany  increased  the  pressure  of  a  wai-  which 
weakened  the  hostile  states  without  any  decided 
preponderance  of  fortune.  The  advantage  how- 
ever upon  the  whole  rested  finally  with  Florence  ; 
and  when  the  two  republics  had  at  length  become 
weary  of  ruinous  hostilities,  and  mutually  desirous 
of  peace,  the  Pisans  engaged,  by  the  pacification 
which  was  concluded  between  them,  to  pay  100,000 
florins  in  ten  years  to  Florence  for  the  charges  of 
the  wai*,  and  to  confirm  the  exemption  of  Floren- 
tine merchandize  from  all  duties  in  their  port. 
(a.d.  1364.)  Upon  these  terms  Florence  agreed 
to  make  Pisa  again  the  emporium  of  her  maritime 
commerce.  Tranquillity  was  thus  restored  to  Tus- 
cany ;  but  just  at  the  moment  when  Pisa  was 
relieved  from  the  danger  of  foreign  hostility,  "she 
fell  a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  one  of  her  own  ci- 
tizens, and  afl^ordod  another  example  of  those 
strange  and  sudden  revolutions  which  were  so 
common  in  Italian  states.  Giovanni  dell'  Agnello, 
a  merchant  of  obscure  family,  secretly  aided  by 
Bemabo  Visconti,  and  supported  by  the  foreign 
mercenaries  of  the  republic,  overthrew  her  liberties, 
and  assumed,  first  the  dignity  of  doge,  and  after- 
wards, the  more  despotic  title  and  authority  of 
signer. 

One  circumstance  in  the  war  between  Pisa  and 
Florence  may  possess  some  attraction  for  the 
British  reader.  Among  the  foreign  condottieri 
who  served  in  these  campaigns,  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  captain  was  an  Englishman  ;  and  the 
palm  of  martial  excellence  is  conceded  by  our  con- 
temporary writers  to  the  bands  of  our  nation  who 
followed  his  standard.  After  the  peace  of  Bretigni, 
which  our  Edward  III.  and  John  of  France  con- 
cluded in  1358,  their  disbanded  soldiery  had  formed 
themselves  into  companies  of  adventure,  several 
of  which,  after  horribly  ravaguig  the  exhausted 
provinces  of  northern  France,  carried  their  de- 
vastations into  Provence ;  and  from  thence  one  of 
them,  the  White,  or  English  Company,  passed*  into 
the  service  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  was 
still  at  war  with  the  Visconti.  But  with  the 
characteristic  inconstancy  of  such  adventurers, 
the  company  shortly  delivered  the  marquis  from 
their  onerous  maintenance,  by  entering  the  Pisan 
pay  on  the  expiration  of  their  engagement  with 
him.  They  had  been  trained  in  the  wars  of  Edward 
III.,  and  the  Italian  historians  speak  with  admira- 
tion both  of  their  valour  and  of  their  ability  in 

republic ;  they  suspended  three  asses  from  a  gallows  which 
they  erected  before  the  walls,  and  labelled  the  sufferers  with 
the  august  names  of  three  Florentine  magistrate^.  The  in- 
terchange of  such  compliments  is  quite  in  the  taste  of  de- 
mocracies. 

*  Our  countrymen,  themselves  no  desirable  acquisition 
for  Italy,  introduced  with  them  a  still  more  appalling  evil  : 
they  hoped,  by  shifting  their  quarters  across  the  Alps,  to 
avoid  the  frightful  pestilence  which  was  then  extending  its 
ravages  from  the  north  into  the  south  of  France ;  but  instead 
of  escaping  this  scourge,  they  carried  it  with  them  into  the 
Lombard  plains,  whence  it  was  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
Italy. 
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surprises  and  stratagems, — the  partizan  warfare  of 
the  times.  Tiieir  cavah'y  introduced  two  new 
mihtary  practices  into  Italy  :  the  custom  of  reckon- 
ing their  numbers  by  lances,  and  of  dismounting  to 
combat  on  foot  Each  lance,  as  it  was  termed, 
was,  at  least  at  this  time,  composed  of  three  * 
cavaliers,  who  were  bound  to  each  other  in  a  species 
of  association  ;  and  as  the  White  Company  mustered 
a  thousand  lances,  besides  two  thousand  infantry, 
their  whole  force  was  five  thousand  men.  Their 
cavaliers  made  little  other  use  of  their  hox'ses  than 
to  bear  them  in  their  heavy  armour  to  the  field  of 
battle,  where  they  usually  dismounted  and  formed 
an  impenetrable  and  resistless  phalanx  ;  and  in  this 
close  order,  with  their  ponderous  lances  lowered  at 
the  charge,  and  each  held  by  two  men,  they  slowly 
advanced  with  loud  cheers  towards  their  enemy. 
Their  defensive  arms  were  of  the  mixed  character 
of  plate  and  mail,  which  was  still  retained  in 
England  and  France,  after  the  full  casing  of  steel 
had  been  adopted  in  Italy.  Over  their  mail-coats 
of  interlaced  chain  they  wore  cuirasses  of  iron  ; 
their  bi'asses,  their  cuisses,  and  boots,  were  of  the 
same  material ;  and  their  array  shone  with  dazzling 
splendour,  for  each  cavalier  was  attended  by  a  page 
whose  constant  occupation  was  to  burnish  his 
armour. 

These  hardy  English  bands,  habituated  to  their 
own  bracing  climate,  braved  with  indifference  the 
utmost  rigour  of  an  Italian  winter ;  the  severity 
of  no  season  was  a  protection  against  their  enter- 
prises ;  and  the  light  scaling  ladders,  which  they 
carried  in  detached  pieces,  facilitated  the  war  of 
surprises  wherein  they  excelled.  The  talents  of 
their  leader  added  to  the  reputation  which  these 
qualities  of  soldiership  obtained  for  them.  This 
eminent  captain,  who  is  called  by  the  Italians 
Acuto,  or  Auguto,  was  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  an 
adventurer  of  mean  extraction,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  tailor,  who  had  been  knighted 
by  Edward  III.  for  his  distinguished  services  in 
the  French  wars.  The  Pisans  entrusted  him  with 
the  supreme  command  of  their  forces  in  the  con- 
test with  Florence  ;  and  from  this  period  we  shall 
find  him  passing  the  long  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  incessant  troubles  of  Italy,  and  deservedly  re- 
garded as  the  most  accomplished  commander  of 
his  times  f . 

•  In  some,  however,  of  the  bands  of  German  mercenaries 
serving  in  Italy  at  this  period,  every  cavalier  was  attended 
by  a  man-at-arms,  mounted  and  equipped  like  himself.  As 
these  German  bands  were  called  barbuti,  from  the  flowing 
horse  hair  which  ornamented  their  casques,  this  became  the 
general  term  for  cavalry  composed  like  them  of  lances  of 
two  horses. 

This  custom  of  computing  cavalry  by  lances  was  of  feudal 
origin,  when  the  knight,  himself  the  lancer,  was  attended 
by  several  mounted  retainers,  more  lightly  armed,  who  com- 
posed with  him  the  full  equipment  of  his  lance.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that,  in  the  White  Company  and  other  mercenary 
bands,  the  men  of  the  same  lance  were  any  thing  more  than 
comrades  and  equals,  who  chose  to  serve  inseparably  to- 
gether. 

t  For  the  affairs  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  from  the  de- 
parture of  Charles  IV.  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between 
Florence  and  Pisa,  I  have  continued  to  consult  Matteo  Vil- 
lani,  from  his  fifth  book  to  the  end  of  the  work,  and  the 
brief  sequel  of  his  son  Filippo.  The  history  of  Matteo  ter- 
minates with  the  appearance  at  Florence  of  the  second  great 
pestilence,  in  1363,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  as  his  brother 
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During  the  long  and  voluntary  exile  of  the  popes 
at  Avignon,  the  intimate  connexion  which  had 
formerly  subsisted  between  the  affaii's  of  the  papacy 
and  the  complicated  politics  of  Italy  had  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed  ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to 
clear  the  path  of  the  reader  through  the  tangled 
mazes  of  my  subject,  I  have  scarcely  found  occasion 
to  arrest  his  progress  through  the  transactions  of 
the  last  sixty  years  by  any  notice  of  papal  history. 
But  at  the  point  which  we  have  now  reached  in 
our  course,  two  circumstances  revived  the  influence 
of  the  popes  in  Italy,  and  will  necessarily  claim 
our  attention  :  I  mean  the  total  subjugation  of 
Romagna  to  the  church,  and  the  temporary  resto- 
ration of  the  pontificate  to  its  original  seat. 

The  province  of  Romagna  was,  as  has  been 
noticed  in  another  part  of  this  history,  subject  to 
petty  signers  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
cession  of  the  imperial  rights  of  sovereignty  which 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  had  made  to  the  church,  it 
acknowledged  little  obedience  to  the  pontiffs  of 
Avignon.  But  Clement  VI.,  in  1350,  commissioned 
his  legate  in  Italy  to  bring  all  the  cities  of  Romagna, 

Giovanni  had  done  to  the  first,  fifteen  years  before.  It  is 
impossible  to  lose  without  regret  the  guidance  of  this  faith- 
ful authority.  If  the  personal  character  of  a  writer  may  ever 
be  determined  by  his  works,  the  mind  of  Matteo  Villani  may 
be  pronounced  to  bear  the  stamp  of  integrity  and  moral 
beauty. 

I  am,  of  course,  also  indebted,  as  usual,  for  occasional  re- 
ference to  Muratori  (ad  Ann.)  and  to  Sismondi  (parts  of  cc. 
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by  force  or  intrigue,  under  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  supplied  liim  with  a  body  of  merce- 
nary troops  and  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
different  purposes  of  force  and  pereuasion.  The 
enterprise  was  not  of  easy  accomplishment  ;  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  papal  states  were,  of  all  the 
Italians,  the  only  people  who  l>ad  retained  their 
warlike  character ;  and  their  chieftains,  the  Mala- 
testi,  lords  of  Rimini,  the  Ordelaffi  of  Forli,  the 
Pollenta  of  Ravenna,  the  Manfredi  of  Faenza,  and 
other  noble  families,  instead  of  confiding  the  de- 
fence of  their  little  states,  like  the  Lombard  princes, 
to  German  mercenaries,  habitually  led  their  own 
forces,  composed  of  the  gentlemen  and  peasantry 
of  their  mountain  demesnes.  They  were  themselves 
a  race  of  skilful  and  active  captains ;  war  was  their 
constant  occupation,  and,  when  not  engaged  in 
hostilities  among  themselves,  they  were  usually  to 
be  found  in  the  service  of  the  more  powerful 
princes  and  republics.  Their  reputation  for  bad 
faith  was  as  remarkable  as  their  ability  and  valour ; 
and,  in  ages  when  the  contempt  of  all  moral  obli- 
gations had  become  too  generally  the  reproach  of 
the  Italian  character,  the  Roraagnol  perfidy  was 
proverbial  in  the  peninsula. 

The  scheme  of  Clement  VI.  for  subjugating 
these  chieftains  failed  of  success  ;  for  his  lieutenant, 
by  a  treacherous  attempt  to  wrest  Bologna,  the 
only  great  city  of  Romagna,  from  the  Pepoli,  in- 
duced those  tyrants,  as  we  have  seen,  to  sell  their 
power  to  the  archbishop  Giovanni  Visconti,  and 
involved  himself  in  a  dangerous  war  with  the 
Milanese  lord.  The  avarice  of  the  papal  court  left 
the  legate  without  the  means  of  maintaining  this 
j  contest.  Clement  vainly  thundered  his  spiritual 
censures  against  the  archbishop ;  and  Visconti, 
partly  by  bribes  to  the  mistress  and  courtiers  of 
the  pope,  and  partly  by  the  menace  of  visiting 
Avignon  with  an  army,  obtained  the  cession  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Bologna,  to  be  held  by  him  as  a  fief 
of  the  church.  But,  on  the  death  of  Clement,  in 
1352,  the  projects  which  he  had  formed  of  bringing 
Romagna  under  the  obedience  of  the  holy  see 
were  renewed  by  his  successor  Innocent  VI.,  and 
finally  accomplished  by  the  unassisted  talents  and 
activity  of  one  man. 

This  extraordinary  person  was  the  cardinal 
Egidio  Albornoz,  a  noble  Spaniard,  who  had  learnt 
the  trade  of  a  skilful  general  in  the  religious  wars 
of  his  own  country  against  the  Moors,  and  improved 
his  capacity  for  dissimulation  and  artifice  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  papal  court.  He  entered  Italy  as 
papal  legate  in  1353,  almost  without  forces  or 
treasure  ;  and  pursuing  his  designs  with  vigour 
and  singular  address  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
finished  by  completely  humbling  the  tyrants  of 
Romagna,  and  reducing  them  into  abject  submission 
to  the  church.  He  was  equal  to  any  of  these 
Romagnol  chieftains  in  the  field;  he  excelled  them 
all  in  their  own  perfidious  j)olicy.  By  adroitly 
tampering  with  their  cupidity  and  fomenting  their 
mutual  jealousies  and  hatred,  he  armed  them 
against  each  other  ;  and  conquering  them  in  suc- 
cession with  their  own  weapons,  he  wrested  the 
little  cities  of  the  province  from  their  sway  to  place 
them  under  papal  governors.  His  crowning  acqui- 
sition was  the  city  of  Bologna.  The  Milanese 
lieutenant  who  governed  there  had  revoFted  in 
1355  from  the  Visconti,  and,  joining  the  league  of 


the  Lombard  princes  against  their  house,  had 
maintained  himself  in  the  signiory  of  the  city  by 
this  alliance.  The  Visconti  had  acknowledged  his 
independence  by  the  peace  of  1358,  but  they 
attacked  him  with  overwhelming  force  two  years 
afterwards  ;  and  Albornoz  took  advantage  of  the 
extremity  to  which  he  was  reduced  to  obtain  from 
him  the  surrender  of  Bologna  to  the  holy  see  in 
exchange  for  a  papal  fief.  A  new  war  between 
the  Visconti  and  the  church  was  the  consequence 
of  this  treaty  :  but  the  cardinal  engaged  the 
affections  of  the  Bolognese  in  the  contest  by 
granting  them  a  municipal  government ;  he  was 
served  by  the  subjugated  chieftains  of  Romagna 
with  unusual  fidelity  ;  he  excited  a  fresh  league  of 
the  Lombard  princes  against  the  signers  of  Milan  ; 
and  these  puissant  lords  were,  after  various  hos- 
tilities, the  issue  of  which  was  unfavourable  to 
them,  rejoiced  to  terminate  the  war  by  the  cession 
of  Bologna  to  the  pope.  The  same  treaty  restored 
peace  to  Lombardy,  and  consummated  the  quiet 
subjugation  of  Romagna  to  the  papal  authority  *. 
(a.d.  1364.) 

I  have  referred,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
to  the  circumstances  in  the  residence  of  the  popes 
at  Avignon,  which,  more  than  their  mere  absence 
from  the  ancient  capital  of  their  see,  conspired  to 
estrange  the  minds  of  the  Italians  from  their  in- 
fluence :  their  servile  dependence  upon  the  kings 
of  France,  the  selection  of  subjects  of  those 
monarchs  almost  exclusively  to  fill  the  papal  chair 
and  the  sacred  college,  and  the  shameful  dissolute- 
ness and  profligacy  of  the  papal  court.  The 
scandal  of  these  corruptions  in  the  church  was  felt 
not  only  in  Italy  but  throughout  Europe  ;  and  in- 
dignant Christendom  pointed  to  Avignon  as  the 
Babylon  of  the  west.  Since  clerical  preferment 
was  the  reward  of  intrigues  and  bribery,  that  city 
was  crowded  with  the  most  abandoned  adventurers 
of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  the  manners  of  its  court 
and  its  people  wei'e  a  faithful  copy  of  the  worst 
vices  of  these  nations.  The  restoration  of  the 
papal  throne  to  Rome  was  therefore  the  object  of 
ardent  wishes  to  all  who  were  alive  to  the  honour 
of  the  church  ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  age  in  this 
respect  may  be  gathered  from  other  contemporary 
evidence,  as  well  as  from  the  celebrated  letters 
of  eloquent  remonstrance  and  entreaty  which  Pe- 
trarch boldly  addressed  to  the  pontiffs  and  pub- 
lished to  Europe.  In  Italy,  indeed,  the  worldly 
ambition  and  pride,  the  public  crimes  and  personal 
vices  of  successive  popes,  had  for  several  hundred 
years  been  gradually  working  their  pernicious 
effects  upon  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  before  the 
energy  of  thought  and  acuteness  of  observation 
which  distinguished  the  national  mind  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  disordei*s  and  impostures  of  the 
papacy  were  bared  to  contempt  and  derision.  The 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  devotion  which  had  animated 
the  Goths,  the  Lombards,  the  Franks,  and  the 
Normans,  the  blind  submission  which  these  north- 

*  Pope  Urban  v.,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  tliree  years  after 
this,  demanding  of  Albornoz  an  account  of  the  money  which 
he  had  expended  during  his  conquest  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states,  the  warlike  cardinal  sent  him  as  his  reply,  a  whole 
waggon  load  of  the  keys  of  the  cities  and  fortresses  which  he 
had  subjected.  (Sismondi,  vol.  vii.  p.  19,  on  the  authority 
of  a  chronicle  which  has  escaped  my  search,  Pompeo  Pellini, 
Storia  di  Perugia.) 


Pope  Urban  V. — Restoration  of  the 
]04  seat  of  the  popedom  to  Rome. — 

Death  of  Albornoz. 


Alliance  between  Charles  IV.  and  Urban 
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Charles  arrives  in  Italy. 


em  barbarians  paid  to  the  priesthood,  had  been 
slowly  and  silently  converted  by  their  intellectual 
descendants  into  insensibility  and  indifference  to 
spiritual  truths. 

A  residence  at  Avignon  possessed  many  attrac- 
tions for  the  papal  court.  To  the  pontiffs  and  the 
great  majority  of  their  cardinals,  France  was  the 
native  country  ;  Avignon  itself,  after  its  purchase 
from  Joanna  of  Naples  as  countess  of  Provence, 
had  been  decorated  with  their  splendid  palaces  ; 
and  in  its  quiet  streets  their  silken  repose  was 
neither  interrupted  by  the  tyranny  of  a  Roman 
nobility,  nor  disturbed  by  the  insurrections  of  a 
turbulent  populace.  It  is  therefore  probable  that, 
notwithstanding  the  discontent  of  Europe,  Avignon 
would  have  retained  the  papal  court  permanently 
within  its  walls,  if  they  could  have  continued  to 
ensure  to  the  pontiffs  an  inviolable  sanctuary. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  Provence,  after  the  north  of 
France  had  been  devastated  by  the  English  wars, 
became  a  prey  to  companies  of  adventure,  formed 
of  the  soldiery  which  the  peace  of  Bretigni  had 
disbanded.  The  wealth  of  Avignon  was  a  tempting 
lure  for  these  armies  of  plunderers  ;  and  on  several 
occasions  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VI. 
the  luxurious  prelates  of  his  court  were  startled 
from  their  slumbers  by  the  approach  of  danger. 
Sometimes  the  walls  of  Avignon  were  defended 
against  the  companies  of  adventure  by  the  arms  of 
the  citizens,  oftener  was  immunity  from  pillage 
purchased  by  the  gold  of  the  pope  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Innocent  in  1362,  his  successor,  Urban  V., 
though  also  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  was  disposed, 
by  the  quick  repetition  of  these  alarms,  to  listen 
more  earnestly  than  his  predecessors  had  done  to 
the  wishes  of  Christendom.  At  the  moment  of 
his  election,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  re-establish 
the  holy  see  at  Rome,  and  evinced  his  sincerity 
by  the  preparations  which  he  made  for  the  purpose. 

Some  years,  however,  elapsed  before  Urban 
could  carxy  his  design  into  effect  ;  but  at  length 
he  departed  from  Avignon  with  his  cardinals,  who 
all  followed  him,  however  reluctantly,  with  the 
exception  of  five  ;  and  they  refused  to  quit  Pro- 
vence, (a.d.  1367.)  The  intelligence  of  the  pope's 
intention  had  every  where  been  welcomed  with 
delight ;  the  galleys  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa, 
and  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  escorted  him  in  his  voyage 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  Tiber  ;  and  on  his  landing 
in  the  papal  states,  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the  full 
and  fresh  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude,  or  in 
weariness  of  the  intestine  disputes  which  as  usual 
agitated  them,  laid  the  offer  of  the  signiory  of  their 
city  at  his  feet.  Urban  sustained  a  heavy  loss 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  in  the  death  of 
Albornoz ;  but  the  cardinal  left  the  ecclesiastical 
states  to  his  master  in  the  obedience  to  which  he 
had  reduced  them*. 

Urban  V.,  some  time  before  his  arrival  in  Italy, 
had  concerted  measures  with  the  emperor  Ch  I'les 
IV.,  the  ostensible  object  of  which  was  the  deli- 
verance of  the  peninsula  from  the  bands  of  foreign 
mercenaries  who  had  inflicted  so  many  evils  upon 


•  Raynaldi,  Annales  Ecclesiast.  13.50  1367.  But  I  have 
collected  most  of  the  transactions  in  the  subjugation  of 
Romagna  from  Matteo  Villani,  and  from  Sismondi,  who  has 
himself  followed  the  narrative  of  Matteo,  or  compared  it 
with  that  of  other  chronicles. 


her.  But  the  i-eal  design  of  the  pope  was  to  hum- 
ble the  Visconti,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  papacy, 
and  that  of  Charles  to  repeat  the  extortions  by 
which  he  had,  in  his  former  expedition,  amassed 
so  considei'able  a  treasure.  It  was  the  last  service 
which  Albornoz  rendered  to  the  pope,  to  conclude 
for  him  an  alliance  with  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Milanese  lords.  This  league  embraced  the  empe- 
ror, the  king  of  Hungary,  the  queen  of  Naples,  and 
the  signers  of  Padua,  Ferrara,  and  Mantua.  The 
power  of  the  Visconti,  notwithstanding  the  sliifting 
vicissitudes  of  the  perpetual  wars  in  which  their 
ambitious  schemes  had  involved  them,  remained 
unshaken ;  the  splendour  of  their  house  had  been 
augmented  by  two  matrimonial  alliances  with  the 
royal  lines  of  England  and  France  *  ;  and  the  bro- 
thers prepared  to  repel  or  avert  the  assaults  of 
their  immerous  foes  with  their  accustomed  activity 
and  skill.  Though  they  took  Hawkwood  with  the 
English  company  into  their  pay,  their  forces  were 
however  very  inferior  to  those  of  their  enemies, 
when  Charles  IV.  had  entered  Lombardy  from 
Germany  with  a  considerable  army,  and  had  been 
joined  by  the  contingents  of  the  Italian  league. 
(a.d.  1368.)  But  Hawkwood  arrested  the  advance 
of  the  imperialists  and  their  confederates  for  some 
time  in  the  Mantuan  territory,  by  cutting  the 
dykes  of  the  Adige  and  inundating  their  camp;  and 
meanwhile  Bernabo  Visconti,  who  well  knew  the 
avarice  of  Charles,  employed  yet  more  effectual 
means  for  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  his  enemies. 
By  large  presents  he  bribed  the  emperor  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace,  and  to  send  back  the  greater  part  of 
his  army  into  Germany. 

Italy  responded  to  the.  proclamation  of  this 
shameful  treaty  by  one  universal  cry  of  surprise 
and  indignation.  Fifty  thousand  men  had  been 
assembled  by  the  league  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
peninsula  from  the  machinations  of  the  Visconti, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  companies  of  adventure; 
and  this  great  coalition  had  been  frustrated  solely 
by  the  rapacity  of  its  chief.  But  Charles,  indiffer- 
ent to  reproach  so  long  as  he  added  to  his  trea- 
sures, passed  with  undiminished  assurance  into 
Tuscany  with  the  remaining  body  of  his  cavah'y. 

*  Both  these  marriages  were  the  work  of  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti. the  vainest  of  the  two  brothers.  In  1360  he  purchased, 
with  100,000  florins,  a  daughter  of  France  for  his  son  Gian 
Galeazzo,  a  bargain  numbered  by  contemporary  French 
historians  among  the  most  humiliating  expedients  to  which 
the  distresses  of  the  English  wars  had  reduced  their  mon- 
archy. As  the  Visconti,  notwithstanding  the  original  nobi- 
lity of  their  family,  possessed  neither  title  nor  legitimate 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  their  states,  they  were  still  justly 
regarded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  usurpers  and  tyrants  ;  and 
that  his  daughter  might  at  least  wear  a  coronet,  the  French 
king  created  his  son  in-law,  Gian  Galeazzo,  count  of  Vertus, 
a  little  fief  in  Champagne.  The  second  royal  alliance  was 
concluded  in  1368,  between  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  second 
son  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  daughter  of  Galeazzo  ;  certainly, 
as  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  not  an  inferior  match.  And  for 
this,  indeed,  the  Milanese  lord  paid  200,000  florins  to  Ed- 
ward. But  Lionel  died  in  a  few  months  from  the  effects  of 
intemperance. 

This  marriage  was  celebrated  with  remarkable  magnifi- 
cence. We  may  notice  as  a  circumstance  illustrative  of  the 
prodigality  of  the  times,  the  assertion  of  Sansovino,  in  his 
commentary  on  Boccaccio,  that  the  bridegroom  gave  five 
hundred*  superb  dresses  to  the  minstrels,  musicians,  and 
buffoons  who  attended  on  the  occasion. 


Disgraceful  conduct  of  Charles 
IV'.  in  Lombardy  and  in  Tus- 
cany. 


CHARLES  TV.  IN  ITALY. 


Remarkable  instance  of  his 
avarice  in  the  sale  of  free- 
dom to  Lucca. 


io.-> 


He  was  invited  into  this  province  by  his  ruling 
passion.  During  the  subjection  of  their  city  to 
Pisa,  many  of  the  Guelf  exiles  of  Lucca  had  esta- 
blished themselves  in  France,  and  accumulated 
riches  by  commerce.  To  obtain  the  restoration 
of  freedom  for  their  birth-place,  they  offered 
Charles  the  full  indulgence  of  his  pecuniary  de- 
sires ;  and  he  promised  himself  an  exorbitant  re- 
ward from  their  sacrifices  to  affectionate  patriot- 
ism. The  situation  of  Pisa  favoured  his  views. 
Giovanni  Agnello,  the  new  signer  of  that  city, 
depended  for  the  continuance  of  an  usurpation 
which  was  detested  by  the  Pisans,  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emperor;  and  Charles  constituted 
him  imperial  vicar  over  Pisa,  upon  condition  that 
Lucca  should  be  surrendered  into  his  own  hands. 
The  very  ceremony  which  was  to  publish  the  pros- 
tituted dignity  of  Agnello,  proved  fatal  to  his  am- 
bition. During  his  solemn  installation  as  imperial 
vicar,  which  took  place  at  Lucca  where  the  em- 
peror had  established  his  residence,  his  leg  was 
broken  by  the  fall  of  the  temporary  gallery  on  which 
he  stood ;  and  the  Pisans,  while  tlieir  t^Tant  was 
confined  to  his  couch,  rose  in  arms,  restored  their 
republic,  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate  the  signiory. 
During  his  residence  in  Tuscany,  Charles  IV. 
played  over  again  nearly  the  same  part  of  rapacity 
and  meanness,  of  treachery  and  impotence,  which 
he  had  acted  in  his  former  visit.  From  Lucca  he 
was  imprudently  invited  by  the  people  of  Sienna, 
notwithstanding  their  experience  of  his  character 
in  his  preceding  expedition,  to  mediate  between 
their  contending  factions;  and  he  then,  fomenting 
instead  of-ailaying  the  troubles  of  the  city,  thought 
only  of  seizing  the  signiory  that  he  might  sell  it  to 
the  pope.  After  some  perfidious  intrigues,  he 
had  personally  repaired  to  Sienna  and  assem- 
bled within  its  walls  nearly  three  thousand  cui- 
rassiers, partly  his  own  forces,  partly  those  of 
the  pope.  But  the  Siennese,  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
this  imposing  force  in  their  streets ;  and  so  furious 
and  desperate  was  their  onset,  that,  after  a  bloody 
combat  of  several  hours,  the  whole  of  the  imperial 
cavalry  were  dismounted  or  put  to  flight ;  above  a 
thousand  of  them  were  slain  or  grievously  wounded ; 
and  the  emperor,  detected  and  baffled  in  his  dis- 
graceful schemes,  and  utterly  defeated  by  the  indig- 
nant citizens  and  abandoned  by  his  followers,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  people 
used  their  victory  with  moderation :  they  only  re- 
quii'ed  that  he  should  acknowledge  their  rights, 
quit  their  city,  and  trouble  them  no  more ;  and 
they  even  paid  him  a  contribution  which  he  had 
the  effrontery  to  demand,  as  soon  as  he  regained 
his  composure  ♦,  in  compensation  for  the  insults 

•  A  contemporary  chronicler  of  Sienna,  and  apparently  an 
eyewitness,  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  abject  terror  and 
ludicrous  confusion  of  this  contemptible  and  faithless  mon- 
arch, at  the  moment  when  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
citizens.  "  The  emperor  remained  alone  in  the  greatest 
fear  that  ever  poor  wretch  had.  The  eyes  of  all  the  people 
were  turned  on  him  ;  he  wept,  he  excused  his  conduct,  he 
embraced  every  one  who  approached  him.  He  protested 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  Malatesta,  by  the  Salembini, 
the  podesta,  and  the  twelve ;  he  related  the  occasion  and 
the  nature  of  the  offers  which  they  had  made  to  him.  Fran- 
cesco Bastali,  whom  he  pointed  out  as  having  shared  in  this 
negotiation,  was  arrested,  and  delivered  over  to  the  captain 


which  the  imperial  dignity  had  sustained  by  their 
triumph.  He  was,  in  truth,  neither  abashed  by 
his  disgrace,  nor  pi*evented  by  it  from  the  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  his  design  to  extort  money  from 
all  the  Tuscan  cities.  Against  Florence  he  re- 
vived some  obsolete  claims  of  the  empire ;  he  at- 
tempted, in  concert  with  the  defeated  partizans  of 
Agnello,  to  possess  himself  of  Pisa ;  and,  when  his 
gens-d'armei'ie  had  been  disgracefully  repulsed  in 
this  enterprise,  he  employed  them  in  insulting  the 
Florentine  and  Pisau  teri'itories.  By  these  vex- 
ations and  hostilities  he  gained  his  object:  the 
two  republics,  who  would  have  better  consulted 
theii"  dignity  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  preferred  to 
rid  themselves  peaceably  of  his  pretensions  and 
assaults  by  money  ;  and  he  obtained  50,000  florins 
from  each  as  the  price  of  his  leaving  them  undis- 
tui'bed. 

The  conduct  of  Charles  IV.  in  Tuscany  had  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  degradation  of  the  impe- 
rial authority  ;  but,  amidst  the  general  contempt 
and  obloquy  which  he  provoked,  he  found  means 
to  leave,  in  one  city  at  least,  the  memory  of  bene- 
fits alone.  Yet  the  only  action  which  he  performed 
that  might  have  been  truly  glorious  if  it  had  been 
disinterested,  was  converted  by  the  stain  of  his 
characteristic  avarice  into  a  transaction  of  mere 
mercenary  ti'affic.  He  resolved  before  he  quitted 
Tuscany  to  restore  freedom  to  Lucca :  but  he  de- 
termined also  to  di'ain  the  last  florin  from  her  citi- 
zens for  the  ransom  of  their  independence.  During 
fifty-six  years  of  servitude — from  the  usurpation 
of  Uguccione  ddlla  Faggiuola,  throughout  the  ty- 
ranny of  Castruccio  Castracani  and  the  Pisans,  and 
to  the  surrender  of  her  government  to  Charles  IV. 
by  Agnello — Lucca  had  lost  her  population,  her 
manufactures,  her  riches,  and  great  part  of  her 
territory;  but  her  citizens  had  still  inherited •  the 
passion  of  their  fathers  for  freedom,  and  cherished 
the  ardent  hope  of  its  revival.  For  this  they  had 
sighed  in  their  homes,  or  destined  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  in  exile  ;  for  this  those  of  the  num- 
ber who  had  amassed  wealth  in  foreign  lands  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  blood  and  their  treasure. 
Notwithstanding  the  extravagant  price  which  the 
sordid  emperor  set  upon  the  deliverance  of  their 
country,  they  cheerfully  yielded  to  his  extortions ; 
and  accompanied  an  enormous  payment  of  300,000 
florins  of  gold,  with  a  sincerity  of  joy  and  unme- 
rited gratitude,  that  might  have  overwhelmed  him 
with  shame,  if  to  shame  he  had  ever  been  accessi- 
ble, (a.d.  1369.)  He  quitted  Tuscany,  and  returned 
into  Germany  before  they  could  raise  the  whole  of 
the  stipulated  amount :  but  they  at  length  com- 
pleted it  by  loans  from  the  Florentines  and  others 
of  their  allies:   the  imperial  lieutenant  to  whom 

of  the  people ;  and  search  was  likewise  made  for  the  other 
traitors.  The  emperor,  however,  treated  with  the  signiory 
and  people,  and  conferred  upon  the  former  the  office  of  per 
petual  vicars  of  the  empire  over  the  town  and  its  territory. 
He  gave  a  general  amnesty  to  the  people,  and  accorded 
many  more  favours  than  were  demanded  of  him.  Trem- 
bling as  he  was,  and  famished  to  death,  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  head.  He  wished  to  depart  from  the  place,  but  he 
could  not;  for  he  was  left  without  money,  or  horses,  or 
attendants.  With  some  difficulty  the  captain  of  the  people 
recovered  for  him  a  part  of  what  he  had  lost."  (Neri  di  Do 
nato,  Cronica  Sanese,  p.  206,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  cf 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.) 


Revival  of  Lucca. — Grandeur  of 
106  Urban  V.— The  Visconti  again 

disturb  Italy. 
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Death  of  pope  Urban  V.  and  election 
of  Gregory  XL — War  between  Flo- 
rence and  the  church. 


they  had  been  consigned  in  pledge  then  surren- 
dered the  keys  of  the  city  to  their  magisti*ates  ; 
and  the  repubHc  of  Lucca  once  more  revived. 
(a.d.  1370.)  As  their  ancient  laws  had  fallen  into 
oblivion,  the  citizens  modelled  their  constitution 
after  that  of  Florence;  they  instituted  an  annual 
festival  to  celebrate  the  recovery  of  their  indepen- 
dence and  to  commemorate  their  obligations  to 
Charles  IV. ;  and  they  decreed  that,  as  long  as  the 
freedom  of  Lucca  should  endure,  their  coin  should 
be  impressed  with  the  effigy  of  that  monarch*. 

If  Urban  V.,  in  restoring  the  seat  of  the  holy 
see  to  Rome,  had  designed  to  elevate  the  pride 
and  the  power  of  the  church,  he  had  no  reason  to 
regret  his  resolution.  The  papal  states  were  tran- 
quil under  his  sway ;  he  enjoyed  the  affection  of 
Italy;  and  the  two  emperors  of  the  East  and 
West  had  repaired  to  Rome  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  his  throne.  John  Palaeologus,  whose 
empire  was  crumbhng  before  the  might  of  the  sul- 
tan Amurath,  quitted  Constantinople  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  pour 
out  those  solicitations  for  the  aid  of  western  Europe 
which  were  ineffectually  repeated  by  his  successors 
until  the  fall  of  the  Greek  monarchy  ;  and  Charles 
IV.,  who  had  deservedly  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Urban  by  his  desertion  of  the  league  against  the 
Visconti,  reconciled  himself  with  the  church,  during 
a  short  visit  which  he  made  to  Rome,  by  every 
abject  humiliation.  But  Charles  had  no  sooner 
returned  into  Germany,  than  Urban  found  his  re- 
pose endangered  by  the  insolence  of  the  Milanese 
lords,  whose  pride  had  risen  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  Italian  league.  They  stirred  up  another 
war  in  the  peninsula  by  encouraging  the  revolt  of 
the  little  town  of  San  Miniato  against  the  Floren- 
tines ;  and  Urban,  who  saw  in  the  Visconti  the 
perpetual  disturbers  of  Italy,  availed  himself  of 
the  indignation  of  Florence  to  form  a  new  league 
against  them,  of  which  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  f . 

*  Muratori,  a.d.  1368-70.  But  for  this  expedition  of 
Charles  IV.  into  Italy  I  have  principally  followed  the  spi- 
rited narrative  of  Sismondi,  c.  48,  who  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  consulting  a  valuable  MS.  in  the  archives  of  Lucca. 
Beverini,  Annales  Lucenses. 

+  The  pope's  declaration  of  war  was  conveyed  to  Bernabo 
Visconti  by  two  legates,  in  the  shape  of  a  bull  of  excommu- 
nication. Bernabo  received  it  with  apparent  composure,  and 
himself  honoured  the  legates  by  escorting  them  through 
Milan,  as  far  as  one  of  the  bridges  of  that  city.  When  they 
reached  this  spot  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  turning  to  them, 
desired  them  to  take  their  choice,  whether  they  would  eat  or 
drink  before  they  quitted  him.  The  legates  were  mute  with 
surprise  at  this  abrupt  address.  "Be  assured,"  continued 
the  tyrant  with  tremendous  oaths,  "  that  we  do  not  separate 
before  you  have  eaten  or  drunk  in  such  manner,  as  that  you 
shall  have  cause  to  remember  me."  The  legates  cast  their 
eyes  around  them  ;  they  saw  themselves  encompassed  by 
the  guards  of  the  tyrant  and  a  hostile  multitude,  and  ob- 
served the  river  beneath  them ;  and  one  of  them  at  length 
answered,  that  "he  would  rather  eat  than  ask  for  drink 
where  there  was  so  much  water."  "  Good,"  returned  Ber- 
nabo, "  here,  then,  are  the  bulls  of  excommunication  which 
you  have  brought  me,  and  I  swear  unto  you,  that  you  shall 
not  quit  this  bridge  before  you  have  eaten,  in  my  presence, 
the  parchment  on  which  they  are  written,  the  leaden  seals 
attached  to  them,  and  the  silken  strings  by  which  these 
hang."  It  was  in  vain  that  the  legates  earnestly  protested 
against  this  outrage,  in  their  double  capacity  of  ambassadors 
and  priests  ;  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  strange  trial  of 


Several  of  the  Lombard  princes,  and  the  republics 
of  Pisa  and  Lucca,  joined  the  confederacy ;  but  it 
produced  little  effect.  Hawkwood,  still  the  general 
of  Bernabo  Visconti,  inflicted  a  signal  defeat  upon 
the  Florentine  army  at  Cascina  in  Tuscany,  and 
made  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry 
Pisa  by  surprise  in  conjunction  with  the  deposed 
doge  Agnello ;  and  although  the  army  which  he 
commanded,  as  well  as  the  forces  of  the  Visconti 
in  Lombardy,  were  afterwards  obliged  to  retire 
before  the  troops  of  the  confederacy,  the  war  lan- 
guished in  indecision.  Amidst  these  troubles,  the 
pope  sighed  for  the  repose  of  Avignon,  and  at 
length  quitted  Italy  to  return  to  that  city.  But  he 
had  scarcely  arrived  in  Provence,  when  he  breathed 
his  last ;  and  the  intelligence  of  his  death  induced 
the  league  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Milanese 
lords,  (a.d.  1370.) 

The  restless  perfidy  of  the  Visconti  as  usual  pre- 
vented the  continuance  of  his  pacification  ;  and 
soon  after  the  election  of  the  new  pope  Gregory 
XL  at  Avignon,  their  attacks  upon  the  allies  of 
the  church  in  Lombardy  produced  a  fresh  war. 
In  this,  however,  Florence,  and  the  Tuscan  re- 
publics, who  were  now  decidedly  led  by  her  coun- 
sels, took  no  share ;  and  the  Visconti  were  suc- 
cessful at  all  points  against  the  papal  and  Lombard 
confederates  :  until  they  imprudently  discharged 
Hawkwood  and  his  company,  who  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  church,  surprised  the  Milanese 
army,  and  changed  the  fortune  of  the  contest. 
After  this  the  affairs  of  the  Visconti  continued  to 
decline  ;  a  pestilence  and  famine  ravaged  Lom- 
bardy ;  and  a  truce  was  produced  by  the  general 
exhaustion  of  the  combatants,    (a.d.  1374.) 

It  was  during  this  brief  interval  of  repose  that 
a  new  turn  was  given  to  affairs  by  the  treachery 
of  the  papal  legate  who  commanded  for  Gregory 
in  Italy.  While  Florence  was  oppressed  by  the 
pestilence  and  dearth,  which  prevailed  in  Tuscany, 
as  well  as  the  Lombard  states,  the  crafty  and  un- 
principled churchman  imagined  that,  by  increasing 
the  distress  of  the  city,  he  might  excite  its  populace 
to  revolt  against  the  signiory,  and  reduce  the  en- 
feebled republic  under  the  papal  yoke.  He  there- 
fore, pretending  to  discharge  Hawkwood  and  his 
company  from  his  pay,  secretly  ordered  that  ad- 
venturer to  enter  Tuscany,  and  burn  the  Florentine 
harvests  to  aggravate  the  famine.  The  ingratitude 
of  the  legate  towards  their  state,  which  had  ever 
been  the  faithful  ally  of  the  church,  filled  the  people 
of  Floi-ence  with  the  deepest  indignation ;  and 
though  their  Guelf  prejudices,  unconnected  indeed 
as  these  were  with  any  superstitious  feeling,  at 
first  revolted  at  the  project  of  entering  into  a  war 
against  the  ancient  chief  of  their  national  faction, 
the  bitter  sense  of  unmerited  injury  finally  prevailed 
in  their  councils,  (a.d.  1375.)  To  render  their  opera- 
tions more  vigorous,  they  confided  all  the  executive 
power  of  the  republic  to  a  new  magistracy  of  eight, 
who  were  texmied  the  signors  of  the  war.  These 
commissioners  formed  a  league  with  the  republics 
of  Sienna,  Lucca,  Arezzo,  and  Pisa,  to  attack  the 

their  digestion  before  the  tyrant  and  the  assembled  con- 
course. (Sismondi,  vol.  vii.  p  57.)  He  has  copied  this  curi- 
ous story,  which  has  often  been  told,  and  is  at  least  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  Bernabo,  from  a  Paduan 
chronicle  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  Script.  Rer.  Ital. 


Vigour  of  the  Florentine  leatjue.— 
Revolt  of  Romagiia.—  Cruelties 
of  the  papal  army. 


POPE  GREGORY  XI. 


Death  of  Gregory  XI.,  and  com- 
motions at  Rome  regarding  the       IQ? 
election  of  his  successor. 


legate  :  they  resolved  to  rouse  all  Romagna  to  the 
assertion  of  freedom  against  the  tyranny  of  French 
ecclesiastics  ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  their  resentment 
against  the  church,  they  even  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Bernabo  Visconti,  a  tyrant  with  whom 
they  had  hitherto  shunned  all  connexion  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  their  free  commonwealth.  But, 
though  they  well  knew  his  perfidious  character, 
they  were  also  aware  of  his  hostility  to  the  Roman 
see,  and  they  trusted  to  the  bond  of  self-interest 
which  they  imagined  would  unite  their  cause  with 
his  own. 

The  vigour  with  which  the  talents  of  the  new 
signers  of  the  war  inspired  the  Florentine  league 
had  the  most  disastrous  consequences  for  the  papal 
power.  The  sway  of  the  French  legates,  who  were 
set  over  Romagna  by  the  court  of  Avignon,  was 
universally  odious  ;  and  when  the  Florentines  dis- 
played their  standards  in  that  province,  with  the 
simple  and  emphatic  motto  of '  Liberty  '  emblazoned 
on  them  in  letters  of  gold,  every  city  and  castle 
hailed  the  invitation.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
Hawkwood  with  execrable  cruelty  endeavoured  to 
strike  terror  into  the  disaffected  by  a  diabolical 
massacre  at  Forli,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
suspected  of  the  intention  to  revolt  :  the  insur- 
rection spread  in  every  direction,  and,  in  less  than 
twelve  months,  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  states  Rimini 
and  its  castles  were  the  only  places  which  had 
not  hoisted  the  banner  of  freedom,  (a.d.  137^.) 
Gregory  XL,  in  consternation  at  this  train  of  re- 
verses, had  first  recourse  to  spiritual  arms  ;  but 
he  vainly  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  consciences  of 
the  Florentines  by  striking  their  city  with  an  in- 
terdict, and  their  rulei's  with  excommunication  ; 
and  he  then  redoubled  his  efforts  in  the  field. 
Taking  into  his  service  the  company  of  the  Bretons, 
the  last  and  most  ferocious  of  the  bands  formed 
after  the  English  wars,  which  still  remained  in 
France,  he  dispatched  two  new  cardinals  into  Italy 
with  these  reinforcements.  They  numbered  two 
thousand  lances,  or  six  thousand  cuirassiers,  with 
four  thousand  foot ;  and  their  appearance  in  Lom- 
bardy  induced  the  Visconti  to  desert  the  Florentine 
league,  and  make  their  separate  peace.  The  war 
was  then  carried  into  Romagna  with  frightful  in- 
humanity :  wherever  the  Bretons  entered  by  assault 
they  spared  not  even  children  at  the  breast  ;  and 
these,  and  similar  atrocities,  during  the  whole  war, 
were  instigated  by  men  who  wore  the  garb  of 
religion,  and  styled  themselves  the  servants  of  the 
Almighty.  One  of  the  papal  legates,  the  cardinal 
of  Geneva,  afterwards  anti-pope  under  the  title  of 
Clement  VIL,  personally  encouraged  and  directed 
a  massacre  at  Cesena,  which  had  surrendered  to 
him  upon  the  solemn  faith  of  a  capitulation.  Five 
thousand  souls,  men,  women,  and  children,  perished 
in  this  butchery  ;  in  which  the  Bretons  seized 
infants  by  the  feet  and  dashed  out  their  brains, 
against  the  stones. 

These  inhuman  tragedies  filled  the  Florentines 
and  their  allies  with  more  indignation  than  fear. 
They  gained  over  Hawkwood  into  their  service  on 
the  expiration  of  his  engagement  with  the  pope  ; 
and  they  prosecuted  the  war  with  unabated  re- 
solution and  activity.  Meanwhile,  cii'cumstances 
had  convinced  Gregory  XL  that  his  presence  in 
Italy  could  alone  avert  the  total  ruin  of  the  papal 
affaira.     He  therefore  had  quitted   Avignon,  and 


arrived  at  Rome  ;  from  whence  he  directed  his  en- 
deavours to  effect  a  pacification  with  the  con- 
federates, (a.d.  1377.)  He  was  first  successful  in 
detaching  Bologna  from  the  league  ;  but  solely 
upon  condition  that  this  city,  which  had  shared  in 
the  general  revolt  of  Romagna,  should  continue  to 
govern  itself  as  a  republic  under  the  nominal  su- 
premacy of  a  papal  vicar.  The  Tuscan  republics 
were  then  induced  by  this  and  other  desertions  to 
open  negotiations  for  peace  ;  but  while  they  were 
treating  under  the  guidance  of  Florence,  the  con- 
ferences were  suddenly  suspended  by  the  death  of 
the  pope  (a.d.  1378) ;  and  the  extraordinary 
events  which  arose  in  the  church  changed  all  the 
relations  of  the  popedom  with  the  Italian  powers*. 
At  the  period  of  Gregory's  death,  the  sacred 
college  was  composed  of  twenty-three  cardinals  ; 
but  of  these  seven  were  absent  :  six  had  remained 
at  Avignon  when  the  late  pope  quitted  that  city, 
and  the  seventh  was  legate  in  Tuscany.  Sixteen 
cardinals .  therefore  entered  the  conclave  at  Rome 
in  the  usual  manner,  to  give  a  successor  to  Gregoi-y 
XL  ;  and,  of  these,  one  was  a  Spaniard,  eleven 
were  French,  and  only  four  Italians.  Above  two- 
thirds  of  the  electoral  body  were  thus  foreigners  ; 
their  dislike  of  an  Italian  residence  was  well 
known  ;  and  the  people  of  Rome  might  justly  ap- 
prehend their  choice  of  another  French  pontiff,  a 
fresh  secession  to  Avignon,  and  a  long  renewal  of 
the  disorders  and  calamities  which  the  absence  of 
the  popes  had  entailed  upon  their  city.  The  dread 
of  these  consequences  filled  the  capital  with  fer- 
ment and  uproar.  Since  the  death  of  Rienzi, 
Rome  had  relapsed  into  her  former  state  of  dis- 
traction; and  we  find  her  successively  oppi'essed 
by  the  tyrannical  nobility,  governed  by  an  obscure 
demagogue,  and  eager  to  surrender  her  freedom  to 
the  popes  on  their  appearance  within  her  walls. 
But,  at  the  period  before  us,  she  was  ruled  by  a 
republican  signiory  of  thirteen  bannerets  f;  and 
these  magistrates  sent  a  deputation  from  their 
body  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  assembled  car- 
dinals, and  to  echo  the  public  voice  of  the  city, 
which  had  been  already  declared  with  alarming 
earnestness.  The  sacred  college  answered  to  these 
envoys,  by  the  mouth  of  their  dean  or  president, 

*  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Istor.  Fiorent.,  b.  i.  p.  201,  ad  fin. 
and  ii.  ad  p.  240  ;  Sismondi,  c.  49. 

We  now  begin,  for  these  Florentine  wars,  first  with  the 
Visconti  and  afterwards  with  the  church,  to  require  the  aid 
of  this  history  of  Florence  by  Poggio  Bracciolini;  which, 
opening  with  the  year  1350,  opportunely  supplies  the  loss  of 
the  Villani,  and  continues  to  increase  in  value,  until  it 
reaches  the  author's  own  times,  and  terminates  with  the 
year  1455,  only  a  short  period  before  his  death.  In  some 
respects  M.  Sismondi  appears  to  me  to  have  rather  under- 
rated the  work  of  this  learned  and  celebrated  man,  who  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  lights  of  his  age;  and  who,  as 
chancellor  of  the  Florentine  republic,  had  all  the  archives  of 
the  state  open  to  him  when  he  composed  his  history.  It  is, 
however,  incomplete,  as  being  a  fragment  which  never  re- 
ceived the  last  polish  frotn  his  elegant  mind. 

t  These  magistrates  were  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  thirteen  quarters  of  the  city,  of  which  they  bore  the  re- 
spective banners  ;  and  hence  their  name.  The  exact  year  in 
which  this  form  of  administration  was  established  at  Rome 
has  been  disputed ;  and  I  cannot  determine  whether  ban- 
nerets were  first  created  very  shortly  after  Rienzi's  death,  or 
only  in  1375 ;  but  of  this  I  am  at  least  sure,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  utterly  unimportant. 


Election  of  pope  Urban  VI. — 
108  His   violent    and    arbitrary 

proceedings. 
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The  cardinals  retire  from  Rome,  annul 
the  election  of  Urban  VI.,  and  choose 
Clen)ent  VII. 


that  they  were  astonished  at  the  presumption  of 
the  Roman  magistracy  in  attempting  to  influence 
an  election  which  must  be  determined  neither  by 
respect  nor  fear,  by  favour  nor  popular  clamour, 
but  by  the  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  bannerets  withdrew,  little  satisfied  with  this 
reply  ;  and  the  discontent  of  the  populace  burst 
forth  with  redoubled  violence.  They  had  pre- 
viously broken  into  the  Vatican,  as  the  cardinals 
were  entering  the  conclave,  to  proclaim  their 
wishes  ;  the  palace  had  been  with  difficulty  cleared 
of  the  intruders;  and  the  mob  now  assembled 
round  it  in  immense  numbers,  and  demanded  with 
appalling  menaces  a  Roman  or  at  least  an  Italian 
pope.  Amidst  this  storm  of  popular  tumult,  the 
conclave  proceeded  with  the  election  ;  and  finally, 
with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  gave  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  a  Neapolitan, 
and  not  a  member  of  the  sacred  college.  This 
choice  satisfied  the  citizens,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
tranquillity  having  been  restored,  the  new  pope 
was  crowned  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  in  which 
all  the  members  of  the  late  conclave  took  their  share. 
For  several  weeks  the  cardinals  voluntarily  con- 
tinued their  obedience  to  him  ;  they  announced 
him  to  their  absent  brethren  at  Avignon  as  the 
object  of'their  choice  ;  and  all  the  acknowledgments 
that  were  customary  on  the  accession  of  a  pontijff 
were  freely  rendered  to  Urban  VI.  by  the  sacred 
college,  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  and  the  people 
generally,  where  the  intelligence  of  his  undisputed 
election  had  penetrated. 

But  the  quiet  possession  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
which  had  thus  been  given  to  Urban,  was  soon 
shaken  by  his  own  violent  and  arbitrary  temper. 
He  had  been  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  cha- 
racter which  he  had  acquired  for  learning  and 
piety ;  but  the  event  proved  that  the  cardinals 
could  with  difficulty  have  made  a  more  unfortunate 
election,  and  they  shortly  found  that  they  had  given 
themselves  not  merely  a  master,  but  a  capricious 
and  passionate  tyrant.  He  filled  them  with  disgust 
and  alarm  by  the  want  of  moderation  and  prudence 
with  which  he  declared  his  intention  of  reforming 
their  manners*  ;  he  loaded  them  with  opprobrious 
language  and  personal  insults,  and  he  united  the 
whole  French  party  against  him  by  publicly  an- 
nouncing his  resolution  to  confine  his  residence  to 
Italy,  and  to  make  so  numerous  a  creation  of  Italian 
cardinals,  that  foreigners  should  no  longer  possess 
a  majority  in  the  sacred  college. 

The  consequences  of  this  offensive  conduct  of 
Urban  were  displayed  as  soon  as  the  cardinals, 
obtaining  permission  one  after  another  to  retire 
from  Rome,  under  pretence  of  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  summer  residence  which  had  been 

*  He  threatened  the  cardinals  with  excommunication  if 
they  persisted  in  receiving  simoniacal  presents ;  he  accused 
one  of  them  of  having  stolen  the  money  of  the  church  ;  he 
told  a  second  he  was  a  fool ;  he  rudely  imposed  silence  on 
others  in  the  consistory ;  and  he  restricted  them  from  having 
more  than  one  dish  at  their  tables.  Though  he  here  set 
them  the  example,  this  was  perhaps  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all;  especially  to  the  French  cardinals,  who  are  often  re- 
proached by  Petrarch  with  their  love  of  good  cheer,  and 
whose  devotion  to  the  wines  of  Burgundy  is  maliciously  in- 
sisted upon  by  Gibbon  as  the  principal  cause  of  their  attach- 
ment to  Avignon.  I  cannot  quarrel  with  their  taste,  what- 
ever objections  I  might  raise  to  their  morals. 


appointed  for  them  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Agnani,  had  assembled  at  that  place,  while  the 
pope  still  remained  in  the  capital.  Here  they  had 
leisure  to  intei'change  the  expression  of  their  gene- 
ral discontent,  and  to  concert  their  schemes  of 
common  vengeance.  Their  resolution  was  hastened 
by  an  unreasonable  order  which  Urban  sent  to 
them  to  join  him  at  Tivoli,  where  he  now  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  summer,  notwithstanding  the 
expense  of  their  preparations  at  Agnani.  They 
refused  obedience ;  the  cardinal  of  Geneva  sum- 
moned to  their  protection  the  company  of  the 
Bretons  which  he  had  led  into  Italy,  and  retiring 
to  Fondi,  they  there  solemnly  annulled  the  election 
of  Urban,  upon  the  plea  that  the  menaces  of  the 
Roman  populace  had  compelled  it.  Declaring  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  still  vacant,  they  then  entered 
anew  into  conclave,  and  chose  for  the  legitimate 
pope  the  cardinal  of  Geneva,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Clement  VII.  In  these  proceedings  the 
few  Italian  cardinals  took  no  part;  but  neither 
did  they  any  longer  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Urban.  Divided  between  their  hatred  of  him,  and 
their  reluctance  to  assent  to  measures  which  might 
again  transport  the  seat  of  the  popedom  beyond 
the  Alps,  they  observed  a  neuti'ality,  and  withdrew 
from  the  theatre  of  contest.  But  as  the  foreign 
prelates  had  composed  above  two-thirds  of  the 
conclave,  they  formed,  without  the  Italians,  the 
majority  on  which  the  legitimacy  of  Urban's  pre- 
tensions must  rest,  and  maintained  their  right  to 
annul  a  nomination  which  they  ascribed  to  vio- 
lence. 

The  validity  of  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  is  a 
question  which  has  scarcely  to  this  day  received 
the  formal  decision  of  the  Romish  church ;  nor  is 
it  one  to  deserve  our  serious  attention.  I  may, 
however,  remark  that  it  has  been  much  agitated. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  all  the 
probabilities  are  against  the  voluntary  choice  of  an 
Italian  by  the  great  majority  of  French  cardinals, 
who  ardently  desired  a  return  to  Avignon ;  nor 
can  it  be  denied  in  addition  to  this  inference,  that 
a  considerable  degree  of  intimidation  was  produced 
in  the  conclave  by  the  threats  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace, since  the  cardinals  had  every  reason  to  dread 
that  their  lives  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of 
the  mob,  if  they  elected  a  transalpine  subject.  But 
there  is  evidence  on  the  other  side  that  the  French 
party  was  itself  divided  into  two  provincial  factions, 
each  of  which  courted  the  suffrages  of  the  few 
Italians  in  the  college ;  and  of  one  of  these  factions 
Urban  had  been  the  creature.  It  is,  moreover, 
certain  that,  for  several  weeks  after  the  election, 
during  which  the  sacred  college  were  freed  from 
restraint,  no  attempt  was  made  to  invalidate  the 
legitimacy  of  the  pope,  or  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  compulsory  violence  which  the  conclave  had 
suffered ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  car- 
dinals might  with  safety  have  withdrawn  their  alle- 
giance from  Urban,  they  announced  their  choice  of 
him  to  their  absent  colleagues,  and  continued  to 
obey  him,  as  all  former  pontiffs  had  been  obeyed, 
until  his  own  conduct  provoked  their  resistance. 
We  may  therefore  at  least  conclude  with  very  little 
doubt  that,  if  that  pontiff  had  not  outraged  the 
pride  and  selfishness  of  his  constituents,  their  pro- 
test would  never  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  church.     This  is  the  sole  point  of  interest  to 
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determine  ;  and  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  church 
of  Rome  has  given  a  tacit  preference  to  the  cause 
of  Urban  by  numbering  that  pope  and  the  succes- 
sors of  his  party  in  the  roll  of  ordinal  legitimacy, 
while  it  excludes  the  memory  of  their  adversaries 
from  the  same  honours. 

The  mere  merits  of  the  contest  between  two 
parties  which  equally  deserve  our  contempt  are 
almost  beneath  inquiry  :  the  fruits  of  their  quarrel 
are  of  another  character.  These  were  no  less  than 
the  division  of  the  religious  obedience  of  Europe 
for  above  forty  years:  the  Great  Schism  of  the 
West.  France  and  Spain,  with  the  queen  of 
Naples,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  French  cardi- 
nals, and  acknowledged  Clement  VII.;  Italy  gladly 
adhered  to  an  Italian  pope,  and  England,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Portugal  likewise  sided  with 
Urban  VI.  But  between  two  men,  neither  of 
whom  were  personally  calculated  to  inspire  the 
Christian  world  with  respect,  the  pontifical  autho- 
rity dwindled  into  a  shadow.  Joanna  of  Naples 
was  the  only  sovereign  who  took  an  immediate 
part  in  the  struggle  between  the  rival  pontiffs  : 
Clement  retired  first  to  her  capital  and  subse- 
quently to  Avignon,  where  a  papal  court  was  once 
more  established;  Urban,  who  created  nineteen 
new  cardinals,  all  of  them  Italians,  remained  at 
Rome.  In  tracing  the  isolated  revolutions  of 
Naples,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  his  subseciuent  conduct ;  but 
over  the  rest  of  Italy  his  authority  was  too  little 
felt  to  influence  the  general  att'airs  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  and  I  need  only  state,  that  immediately  after 
his  accession,  he  hastened  to  reconcile  the  church 
with  Florence  and  her  allies,  and  to  conclude  the 
pacification  which  his  predecessor  had  meditated. 
The  conditions  were  more  favourable  to  the  repub- 
lic than  those  proposed  by  Gregory  XI. ;  but  she 
strangely  consented,  notwithstanding  her  victories, 
to  atone  for  the  scandal  of  her  just  resentment  at 
ecclesiastical  perfidy,  by  pecuniary  sacrifices  *. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  duke  of  Athens  from 
Florence,  in  1343,  the  internal  tranquillity  of  that 
republic  had  been,  for  above  fifteen  years,  undis- 
turbed by  a  single  ebullition  of  discontent,  and 
twenty  years  more  had  passed  without  any  very 
serious  interruption  to  the  repose  of  the  city. 
Periods  of  national  happiness  are  usually  least 
fertile  in  incident ;  and  the  domestic  annals  of 
Florence,  during  the  first  of  these  epochs,  have 
failed  in  attracting  our  attention,  merely  because 
they  are  unstained  by  crime  and  unchequered  by 
calamity.  But  the  same  year  which  produced  the 
Great  Schism  of  the  West  is  memorable  in  Flo- 
rentine history  for  a  series  of  troubles  and  popular 
commotions  which  fearfully  endangered  the  exist- 
ence of  freedom,  and  shook  the  agitated  state  to 
its  centre.  The  origin  of  these  disorders  must  be 
sought  in  the  new  character  gradually  given  to  the 
constitution  of  the  republic  by  some  political  trans- 
actions during  the  last  twenty  years,  which  were 
themselves  no  more  than  the  fruits  of  a  contest 


•  Raynaldi,  Ann.  Ect-les.  ad  ann.  1378.  But  the  particu- 
lars of  the  election  and  proceedings  of  Urban  VI.  are  care- 
fully collected  by  Sismondi,  c.  50 ;  and  the  arguments  on 
the  validity  of  his  title  skilfully  glanced  at  by  Gibbon,  c.  70, 
and  accurately  weighed  in  the  luminous  abridgment  of  Hal- 
lam,  vol.  ii.  chapter  on  Eccles.  Hist.  p.  342. 


between  two  powerful  and  adverse  families.  These 
were  the  Ricci  and  the  Albizzi,  both  of  the  order 
of  popolani  grandi,  the  great  commonei's  or  ple- 
beian aristocracy,  which  had  risen  to  power  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  nobility.  Some  accidental  and  pri- 
vate cause  of  offence  between  these  wealthy  and 
arrogant  houses  had  rankled  into  deadly  animosity; 
they  had  found  a  ready  theatre  of  rivalry  in  the 
political  arena,  and  in  the  year  1357,  one  of  them, 
to  work  the  ruin  of  the  other,  set  an  engine  in 
motion,  the  tremendous  powers  of  which  had  ex- 
isted in  the  state  for  nearly  a  century,  without 
being  fully  manifested  or  dangerously  wielded  in 
action. 

In  describing  the  settlement  of  the  Florentine 
constitution,  I  have  noticed  the  establishment  of 
a  powerful  corporation  within  the  republic  to  pro- 
secute suspected  Ghibelins,  and  guard  the  general 
interests  of  the  national  faction ;  and  I  have  stated, 
that  this  Guelf  society  was  endowed  for  such  pur- 
poses with  a  part  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
Ghibelins,  and  provided  with  a  regular  executive 
magistracy  and  councils  of  its  own.  But  Ghibe- 
linism  had  been  so  completely  crushed  in  Florence 
by  proscription  and  exile,  that  there  remained  little 
call  for  the  exertions  of  the  Guelf  society  ;  and  that 
body  plays  no  conspicuous  part  in  the  guidance  of 
the  state  until  after  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Athens. 
The  signal  triumph  which  democratical  principles 
had  gained  by  that  revolution  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced the  first  symptoms  of  jealousy  from  the 
Guelf  society,  from  the  offices  of  which  the  old 
nobility  had,  by  a  curious  anomaly,  never  been  ex- 
cluded, as  they  were  from  all  other  situations  of 
public  trust.  Besides  the  democratical  influence 
of  the  species  of  lottery  which  regulated  the  suc- 
cession of  government  at  Florence,  a  specific  law, 
called  the  divieto,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
preponderance  of  the  lower  citizens  in  the  direction 
of  affairs.  This  statute  provided  that  two  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  name  should  not  hold  office 
together;  and  thus  its  exclusive  tendency  mili- 
tated solely  against  the  more  ancient  and  respect- 
able houses,  whose  members  were  extremely  nume- 
rous, pretty  much  according  to  the  duration  of 
their  wealth  and  prosperity,  while  new  and  obscure 
families  scai'cely  knew  their  relatives,  and  seldom 
bore  a  common  sirname.  The  operation  of  the 
divieto,  too,  was  the  more  destructive  to  the  power 
of  the  great  commoners,  as  all  above  one  member 
of  a  family  whose  names  were  drawn  at  the  same 
renewal  of  magistracies,  lost  their  turn  wholly, 
until  the  bags  were  replenished  at  the  biennial 
ballot. 

The  Guelf  society,  in  which  the  old  nobility  and 
the  popolani  grandi  enjoyed  a  paramount  influence, 
were  naturally  adverse  to  the  democratical  spirit 
of  the  divieto  and  of  the  lottery  itself,  by  which 
persons  of  low  condition,  and  sometimes  of  Ghibelin 
origin,  came  into  office.  The  cause  of  Ghibelinism, 
as  it  was  that  of  the  perfidious  tyrants  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  of  their  partizans  generally  throughout 
the  peninsula,  was  hostile  to  freedom,  while  the 
Guelf  states,  and  Florence  especially,  were  the 
champions  of  Italian  liberty.  It  was  therefore 
easy  for  the  Guelf  society  to  sound  the  alarm  in 
the  republic,  that  Ghibelinism  was  raising  its  head  ; 
and  in  1347  they  obtained  the  enactment  of  a  law 
by  which  every  person  whose  family  had  been  Ghi- 
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belin  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  or 
who  was  not  himself  of  unsuspected  Guelf  prin- 
ciples, was  pronounced  ineligible  for  offices  of  trust. 
They  in  this  way  obtained  their  real  object,  that  of 
in  some  measure  counteracting  the  effect  of  the 
divieto,  by  depriving  a  part  of  the  democracy  in 
turn  of  a  share  in  the  government  by  the  exclusion 
of  those  citizens  who  could  not  establish  their  Guelf 
origin. 

The  law  of  1347  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  very  vigorously  put  in  force  during  the 
succeeding  ten  years  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Guelf 
society  yet  remained  in  abeyance,  when  it  was  con- 
verted, in  1357,  by  the  ambitious  feuds  of  the 
Albizzi  and  Ricci,  first  into  an  instrument  of 
mutual  oppression,  and  afterwards  of  universal 
tyranny  over  the  state.  The  Albizzi  were  reputed 
descendants  of  a  Ghibelin  family  of  Arezzo  ;  and 
Uguccione  de'  Ricci,  the  chief  of  the  rival  house, 
had  sufficient  influence,  notwithstanding  consider- 
able opposition,  to  carry  a  law  against  Ghibelinism, 
which  was  aimed  at  the  Albizzi,  and  revived  and 
strengthened  the  earlier  enactment  *.  It  was  now 
decreed  that  any  reputed  Ghibelin  who  accepted 
office  should  be  punished,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
executive  magistrate,  with  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
even  loss  of  life.  The  iniquity  of  this  ordinance 
was  the  greater,  as  no  »better  evidence  was  required 
for  condemnation  than  common  fame  attested  by  six 
witnesses  ;  the  captains  of  the  Guelf  party  were 
themselves  entrusted  with  the  judicial  cognizance 
of  such  accusations  ;  and  a  citizen  once  convicted 
before  them  became  ever  after  incapable  of  exer- 
cising magistracy.  But  the  application  of  the  law 
was  widely  different  from  that  contemplated  by  its 
mover.  The  Albizzi  and  their  friends,  far  from 
themselves  suffering  its  penalties,  succeeded,  by  the 
Ultimate  alliance  which  they  formed  with  the  old 
nobility,  in  engrossing  the  direction  of  the  Guelf 
corporation  ;  and  these  powerful  commoners,  so 
connected  with  the  ancient  aristocracy,  began  to 
exercise  an  alarming  tyranny  over  the  pai'tizans  of 
their  enemies,  although  they  did  not  venture  to 
attack  the  Ricci  themselves. 

Though  the  moderate  Guelfs  were  displeased 
with  the  rigour  of  the  new  law,  they  could  only 
effect  some  modification  of  it,  by  which  the  captains 
of  the  corporation  were  directed  to  warn  or  ad- 
monish (ammonire)  suspected  Ghibelins  beforehand 
against  accepting  office,  instead  of  awaiting  their 
appointment  and  then  inflicting  punishment.  But 
this  expedient  for  preventing  condemnation  only 
anticipated  its  injustice,  and  enlarged  the  tyrannical 
functions  of  the  corporation.  No  individual  dared 
to  resist  so  formidable  an  oligarchy,  for,  if  he  dis- 
regarded their  admonition,  he  was  at  once  treated 
as  a  convicted  Ghibelin.  In  this  manner  above 
two  hundred  of  the  enemies  bf  the  Albizzi  were  at 
different  times  excluded  from  political  rights.  But 
the  Ricci  by  intrigue  subsequently  acquired  in 
their  turn  a  similar  influence  over  the  captains  of 
the  Guelf  society,  and  gave  a  counter  direction  to 
the  system  of  exclusion  ;  and  thus,  as  the  rival 
houses  alternately  prevailed  in  the  corporation,  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  passed  by  intimidation  or 
violence  into  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  of  great 
families. 

•  M.  Sismondf  seems  to  have  altogether  overlooked  the 
original  law  of  1347.    See  Giovanni  Villani,  b.  xii.  c.  79. 


The  tyranny  of  this  Guelf  party  soon  became 
odious  at  Florence.  For  the  kind  of  proscription 
which  they  exercised,  under  the  pretext  of  crushing 
Ghibelinism,  was  in  fact  carried  on  only  against 
individuals  who  were  obnoxious  to  themselves. 
Their  admonitions  were  constantly  addressed  to 
persons  whose  connexions  and  principles  were 
thoroughly  Guelf  ;  but  the  loss  of  political  rights 
was  not  the  less  dependant  upon  the  mere  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  the  leaders  of  the  corporation.  The 
numbers  of  persons  who  were  unjustly  deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  continually  increased, 
and  composed  a  regular  body  of  malcontents.  But 
these  ammoniti  (the  admonished)  were  not  equal, 
numerous  as  they  were,  to  a  contest  with  the  Guelf 
oligarchy,  who  carried  on  thejr  attacks  under  the 
shield  of  law,  and  counted  on  their  side  the  superior 
discipline  of  secrecy  and  union,  and  the  sanction 
of  the  authority  which  their  party  had  arrogated 
in  the  state. 

The  abortive  conspiracy  which  was  detected  in 
1360  was  formed  by  the  ammoniti,  and  embraced 
many  men  of  distinguished  name,  who,  in  their  in- 
dignation against  the  authors  of  an  oppressive 
proscription,  were  not  deterred  from  endangering 
the  general  liberty  of  Florence  by  summoning 
foreign  aid  for  their  vengeance.  Some  of  the 
leaders  of  this  plot  were  put  to  death,  but  the 
forbearance  which  the  ruling  faction  displayed 
towards  others  who  were  less  prominent,  in  a  great 
degree  reconciled  all  parties  to  their  sway.  The 
ability,  courage,  and  virtuous  policy  with  which 
the  Guelf  oligarchy  meanwhile  directed  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  republic,  doubtless  had  the  same 
tendency,  and  almost  redeemed  the  injustice  of 
their  domestic  administration.  The  dignity  of  the 
state  had  never  been  so  honourably  sustained  as 
during  the  period  when  their  party  were  the  real 
governors  of  Florence.  The  repulse  of  the  Great 
Company,  the  moderation  and  wisdom  which  pre- 
ceded, and  the  vigour  which  conducted  the  war 
with  Pisa,  were  all  brilliant  proofs  of  their  sound 
jadgment  and  political  talents  ;  and  it  was  under 
their  skilful  guidance  that  the  counsels  of  Florence 
acquired  a  tacit  supremacy  over  the  other  republics 
of  Tuscany. 

For  above  ten  years  after  the  detection  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  ammoniti,  we  hear  of  little  oppo- 
sition to  the  sway  of  the  oligarchy  ;  but  in  1371 
the  open  enmity  between  the  Albizzi  and  Ricci 
and  their  respective  adherents  had  reached  its 
height  ;  and  the  proceedings  to  which  the  rival 
houses  by  turns  instigated  the  Guelf  society,  as 
they  prevailed  in  its  councils,  roused  the  general 
indignation  of  the  people,  and  kept  the  city  in  a 
ferment.  The  existing  signiory  of  the  state  chanced 
to  be  neutral  between  these  great  families,  and 
obtained  a  law  which,  to  prevent  them  fi'om  dis- 
turbing the  tranquillity  of  the  republic,  equally 
excluded  the  members  of  both  from  magistracy  for 
five  years.  This  measure  was  successful  for  a  time 
in  checking  the  rival  ambition  of  these  great  com- 
moners ;  and  the  Guelf  corporation  itself  soon 
afterwards  declined  in  influence,  when  the  republic 
was  provoked  into  her  war  with  the  church  by  the 
perfidy  of  the  papal  legate.  The  leaders  of  that 
society  could  not  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  fury 
against  the  ingratitude  of  the  church  ;  but  they 
were  averse  from  a  rupture  with  the  pope,  in  which 
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it  seemed  a  contradiction  and  a  sacrifice  of  consist- 
ency for  Guelfs  to  engage  ;  and  thus  the  direction 
of  affaii-s  fell  into  other  hands.  The  eight  commis- 
sioners of  the  war  were  all  of  the  p:irty  opposed  to 
the  corporation  ;  the  success  of  their  government 
was  viewed  with  extreme  jealousy  by  that  body ;  and 
two  regular  and  powerful  factions  were  thus  created 
in  the  administration  of  the  republic  and  of  the 
Guelf  society.  The  Albizzi,  with  the  old  nobility 
and  the  majority  of  the  popolani  grandi,  constituted 
the  Guelf  oligarchy  or  aristocx*atic  party,  whose 
original  object  it  had  been  to  keep  the  lower  citizens 
out  of  office  :  the  faction  of  the  Ricci,  with  the 
great  commoners  in  their  interest,  identified  them- 
selves with  the  democracy,  ostensibly  from  indig- 
nation at  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  oligarchy,  but 
in  reality  from  the  spirit  of  selfish  ambition.  The 
former  chief  of  the  Ricci,  Uguccione,  was  dead  ; 
but,  besides  this  family,  the  Alberti,  the  Medici,  and 
other  distinguished  plebeian  nobles,  ranged  them- 
selves with  the  lower  people  ;  and  Giorgio  Scali 
and  Tomaso  Strozzi  succeeded  Uguccione  de'  Ricci 
as  leaders  of  tlie  party. 

The  close  of  the  war  against  the  church  appeared 
to  the  Guelf  oligarchy  a  favourable  occasion  for 
recovering  the  authority  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  a  contest  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
ancient  prejudices  of  their  faction.  They  therefore 
began,  even  before  the  peace  with  Urban  VI.  was 
signed,  to  renew  their  admonitions,  and,  in  a  few 
months,  excluded  eighty  citizens  from  office. 
Thus,  as  Sismondi  observes,  they  made  it  an  xin- 
pardonable  offence  against  individuals  that  their 
ancestors,  a  century  or  two  back,  had  borne  arms 
against  the  church,  in  opposition  to  which  both 
they  themselves  and  their  republic  were  at  the 
moment  arrayed  in  open  hostility.  These  arbitrary 
measures  determined  the  democratical  faction  by 
one  vigorous  effort  to  break  the  chains  which  the 
Guelf  corpoi-ation  were  bent  upon  forging  anew  for 
their  fellow  citizens  ;  and  they  were  certainly 
justified  by  every  principle  of  liberty,  and  seconded 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  resist  the  reviving  oppression  of  so  ambitious 
an  oligarchy. 

In  studying  the  domestic  history  of  free  states, 
we  shall  seldom  be  safe  in  surrendering  our  entire 
approbation  to  the  motives  and  conduct  of  any 
]>arty  or  confederated  order  of  men  ;  and,  in  the 
fierce  contention  of  factions  which  perpetually 
agitated  the  Italian  republics,  we  should  be  especi- 
ally liable  to  error  if,  in  pursuit  of  any  imaginary 
consistency  of  opinion,  we  suffered  our  partialities 
to  be  thrown  into  either  scale.  In  the  memorable 
struggle  which  arose  in  the  Florentine  republic  on 
the  occasion  before  us,  it  has  been  sometimes  the 
fashion  to  represent  the  democratical  party  as  the 
virtuous  champions  of  freedom,  because  their 
opponents  may  justly  be  stigmatized  with  the 
reproach  of  labouring  to  establish  an  oligarchical 
tyranny.  Yet  it  was  rather  the  accident  of  rivalry 
among  the  great  commoners  than  any  real  supe- 
riority in  the  piuity  of  their  designs,  which  ranged 
the  Ricci  and  their  friends  with  the  lower  people 
in  opposition  to  the  Albizzi  and  the  Guelf  corpora- 
tion. The  ambitious  quarrel  of  these  factions  was, 
in  truth,  only  for  power  ;  and  there  are  many  cir- 
cumstances in  the  proceedings  of  the  democratical 
leaders  that  will  forbid  us  from  attributing  to  them 


the  integrity  of  purpose  which  can  alone  ennoble 
the  conflict  for  political  rights.  Yet,  however  we 
may  question  their  designs,  the  cause  which  they 
espoused  was  at  least  the  better  one  ;  and  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Guelf  oligai'chy  had  merited  the  alarm 
and  suspicion  which  they  excited,  when  Salvestro 
de'  Medici,  a  man  of  intrepid  character,  whose 
Guelf  descent  and  principles  were  too  generally 
known  to  afford  the  oligarchy  a  pretence  for  ex- 
cluding him  from  office,  became  gonfalonier  of 
justice  by  the  usual  process  of  the  lottery. 

In  concert  with  Tomaso  Strozzi,  Giorgio  Scali, 
and  Benedetto  Alberti,  the  new  magistrate  deter- 
mined, by  virtue  of  his  official  functions,  to  propose 
a  law  which  should  revive  the  ordinances  of  justice 
against  the  nobility,  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
captains  of  the  Guelf  corporation,  and  revise  the 
admonitions  which  they  had  issued.  His  proposi- 
tions were  violently  opposed  in  the  signorial  college, 
in  which  every  law  necessarily  originated,  by  the 
Guelf  interest ;  and  he  then  boldly  appealed  to  the 
assembled  council  of  the  people.  This  action  was 
the  signal  for  all  the  insurrectionary  movements 
which  followed  :  his  address  produced  a  tumultuary 
effect  in  the  council ;  Benedetto  Alberti  roused  the 
citizens  collected  without  to  arms  by  the  watch- 
word of  "  Popolo  !  "  "  for  the  people  ;  "  and  in 
that  moment  the  oligarchy,  so  long  the  terror  of 
their  opponents,  wavered  before  the  declaration  of 
the  popular  will.  (a.  d.  1378.)  They  yielded  to 
the  motion  of  Salvestro,  and  his  propositions  were 
riotously  carried  into  a  law. 

With  this  concession  the  people  appeared  at  first 
satisfied  ;  and  tranquillity  was  for  the  moment 
restored.  But  the  popular  ferment  was  far  from 
being  in  reality  allayed  ;  the  shops  and  private 
houses  of  Florence  were  closed  and  barricaded  ; 
and  everything  announced  that  an  alarming  crisis 
was  at  hand.  Of  the  twenty-one  trading  arts,  which 
contained  at  once  the  mei'cantile  and  political 
divisions  of  the  city,  the  seven  greater  and  more 
wealthy,  in  which  the  popolani  grandi  were  enrolled, 
were  generally  attached  to  the  Guelf  oligarchy  ; 
the  fourteen  lesser,  formed  of  the  mechanics  and 
retail  traders,  naturally  belonged,  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  democratical  party  ;  and  between  these  two 
descriptions  of  citizens  lay  all  the  jealousy  and 
furious  animosity  of  party  spirit.  The  lesser  arts 
were  resolved  to  render  the  republic  a  pure  demo- 
cracy :  in  the  course  of  the  few  days  which 
succeeded  the  passing  of  the  law  of  Salvestro  de' 
Medici,  they  repeatedly  assembled  in  arms  under 
their  respective  banners  ;  they  compelled  the 
signiory  to  summon  a  general  committee  of  the 
magistracy  to  reform  the  republic ;  and  they 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  Guelf 
leaders,  and  obliged  many  of  those  chiefs  to  fly 
from  the  city.  The  signiory  attempted  at  first  to 
soothe  the  insurgents  by  temporising  measures  ; 
but  the  passions  of  the  multitude  had  been  too 
violently  excited  to  leave  them  contented  with  any- 
thing short  of  a  full  assent  to  their  demands.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  ammoniti,  they  required  that 
this  proscribed  class  should  be  immediately  restored 
to  their  complete  rights  ;  that  the  authority  of  the 
Guelf  corporation  should  be  limited,  and  its  ma- 
gistracy taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  faction 
which  had  engrossed  it  ;  and  that  several  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  that  oligarchy  should  be  out- 
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lawed.  All  these  conditions  were  submitted  to,  and 
order  seemed  at  length  re-established  in  the  city. 

But  the  success  with  which  the  lesser  arts 
had  dictated  laws  to  the  republic  was  a  dangerous 
example  to  the  numerous  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Florence,  who  were  yet  lower  in  the  scale 
of  society.  There  were  several  kinds  of  artizans 
in  the  city  who  were  not  included  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  arts,  and  were  consequently  depi-ived  of 
political  privileges.  These  workmen  were  held  in 
dependance  by  the  different  arts  for  which  they 
laboured  :  as,  for  example,  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures, which  were  estimated  to  employ  thirty 
thousand  persons,  were  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  great  art  of  the  drapers  ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  carders  of  wool,  the  dyers,  weavers, 
and  similar  craftsmen,  instead  of  forming  corpora- 
tions in  themselves,  were  all  subject  to  the 
tribunals  of  their  employers,  against  whose  op- 
pression they,  pei'haps  justly,  complained  that  they 
could,  when  aggrieved,  obtain  no  redress.  They 
were,  therefore,  full  of  discontent,  and  resolved  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  the  lesser  arts,  who  had 
gained  by  insurrection  whatever  they  desired.  A 
secret  and  fearful  conspiracy  spread  among  them, 
and  embraced  also  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace, the  ciompi  *,  as  they  were  called,  who  had  been 
set  in  action  by  the  intrigues  of  Salvestro  de' 
Medici  and  other  demagogues  in  the  late  troubles, 
and  had  already  whetted  their  appetite  for  pillage. 

Though  the  signiory  discovered  the  existence  of 
a  combination  among  the  lower  populace  on  the 
evening  before  the  meditated  rising,  the  whole  of  the 
more  respectable  citizens  of  Florence  seemed  with 
one  accord  to  abandon  the  line  of  their  duty  and  of 
the  public  safety  at  this  momentous  crisis.  The 
government,  as  the  republic  was  at  peace,  had  only 
a  few  score  of  cuirassiers  in  pay  ;  the  gonfaloniers  of 
companies  with  their  militia,  instead  of  obeying 
the  summons  of  the  priors  to  assemble  around  the 
palace  of  the  signiory,  thought  only  of  remaining 
in  their  several  quarters  to  guard  their  own  pro- 
perty from  pillage  ;  and  thus  by  the  cowardice, 
or  lethargy,  or  connivance  of  the  incorporated 
citizens  f ,  the  dregs  of  the  populace  were  suffered 
to  gather  in  arms,  and  to  grow  in  audacity  by  the 
impunity  which  they  enjoyed.  The  flame  of  insur- 
rection spread  with  frightful  rapidity  ;  the  mob 
became  terrible  by  their  immense  numbers  and  the 
blind  fury  which  animated  them  ;  and  the  whole 
city  was  delivered  up  at  their  will  to  fire  and 
pillage.  The  houses  of  all  the  better  citizens  who 
were  obnoxious  to  them  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
their  property  plundered  or  destroyed  ;  and  every 
miscreant  who  had  private  malice  to  gratify,  led  a 

•  A  corruption  of  the  French  compdres,  "  comrades," 
which  had  been  introduced  into  Florence  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
duke  of  Athens.  They  used  the  word  in  familiar  address  to 
their  boon  companions,  who  were  chosen  among  the  low 
populace ;  and  it  thus  became  the  cant  term  for  the  rabble, 
who  worked  without  regular  trades  for  daily  hire. 

t  The  tame  submission  of  a  large  and  flourishing  city  like 
Florence,  with  an  organized  municii)al  militia,  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  rabble  composed  only  of  the  dregs  of  her  popula- 
tion, might  excite  more  of  our  surprise  if  our  own  history, 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  did  not  teach  us  how  easily  the 
imbecility  and  cowardice  of  a  few  men  may  deliver  a  great 
capital  over  to  fire  and  pillage.  The  ciompi  were  at  least  as 
formidable  a  mob  as  the  London  rioters  of  1780, 


troop  of  incendiaries  to  the  quarter  where  he 
desired  to  glut  his  vengeance.  Amidst  this  scene 
of  wild  uproar  and  general  rapine,  the  caprice  of 
the  wayward  mob  took  a  strange  character.  They 
insisted  upon  conferring  knighthood  upon  all  their 
favourites  among  the  leaders  of  the  democratical 
party,  who  had  first  instigated  the  resistance  of 
the  people  against  the  oligarchy  ;  and  in  the  revo- 
lution of  their  phrenzy  they  even  added  others, 
whose  houses  they  had  but  just  demolished,  to  the 
number.  Above  sixty  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Florence,  trembling  for  their  lives,  were  compelled 
to  receive  the  honours  of  chivalry  from  a  ferocious 
rabble,  who,  if.  they  had  betrayed  the  least  signs  of 
reluctance,  would  have  torn  them  to  pieces  with  as 
little  hesitation  as  they  bestowed  this  curious  mark 
of  their  approbation. 

During  these  excesses,  which  lasted  for  three 
days,  all  government  in  Florence  was  at  an  end. 
On  the  first  morning,  the  signiory  vainly  attempted 
to  treat  with  the  insurgents,  and  the  house  of  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice  was  burnt  ;  on  the  following 
day,  the  populace  attacked  and  carried  the  palace 
of  the  podesta  by  assault ;  and  they  then  conde- 
scended to  signify  to  the  signiory  their  propositions 
for  the  reform  of  the  republic.  These  conditions 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  establishment  of  three 
new  arts,  two  for  the  mechanics  dependent  on  the 
drapers,  and  one  for  the  lowest  populace  ;  it  being 
provided  at  the  same  time  that  two  of  the  eight 
priors  should  be  chosen  from  these  new  companies  ; 
and  that  all  civil  actions  for  debts  under  fifty  florins 
should  be  forbidden  for  ten  years,  with  some  minor 
stipulations.  But  the  demands  of  the  insurgents 
rose  in  extravagance  with  the  concessions  of  the 
signiory  ;  the  usual  forms  of  assembling  the 
councils  for  confirming  their  proposals  into  laws 
could  not  be  dispatched,  to  keep  pace  with  their 
impatience  ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  the  mob  assem- 
bled about  the  palace  of  the  signiory  in  greater 
numbers  and  with  more  appalling  violence  than 
ever.  They  ordered  the  priors  to  abdicate  their 
station,  on  pain  of  being  massacred  with  all  their 
families  ;  they  compelled  them  to  fly  ;  the  gates  of 
the  public  palace  were  then  thrown  open  ;  the 
populace  entered  ;  and  the  work  of  anarchy  was 
completed. 

At  that  moment,  which  seemed  to  consummate 
the  ruin  of  the  republic,  Florence  was  saved  by 
an  accidental  caprice  of  the  rabble,  and  by  the 
singular  character  of  one  of  the  rioters.  When 
the  multitude  rushed  into  the  public  palace,  the 
standard  of  justice,  which  had  been  wrested  from 
the  charge  of  the  gonfalonier  on  the  first  day  of 
the  insurrection,  happened  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  wool  comber,  one  Michel  di  Lando.  This  man, 
bare-footed  and  ragged,  preceded  the  populace, 
and,  ascending  the  great  staircase  to  the  audience 
hall  of  the  priors,  turned  round  to  the  people  and 
cried  aloud  to  them  that  the  palace  and  the  city 
itself  were  their  own,  and  demanded  to  know  their 
sovereign  will.  The  thoughtless  mob,  seeing  the 
gonfalon  in  his  hand,  at  once  shouted  their  accla- 
mations that  he  should  himself  be  gonfalonier  and 
reform  the  state  at  his  pleasure.  This  unwashed 
artificer  was  thus  raised  by  the  breath  of  the  fickle 
multitude  to  be  absolute  lord  of  Florence ;  and 
might  perhaps,  from  the  same  hour,  have  esta- 
blished a  tyranny  more  despotic  and  ruinous  than 
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that  attempted  by  the  duke  of  Athens.  But,  al- 
though he  had  borne  an  obscure  part  in  the  insur- 
rection, Michel  di  Lando  sincerely  loved  his  coun- 
try, and  was,  moreover,  notwithstanding  his  abject 
station,  fortunately  gifted  with  sound  judgment  and 
undaunted  courage.  He  resolutely  set  about  the 
re-establishment  of  order ;  and,  while  the  populace 
were  momentarily  calmed,  he  decreed  that  the  sig- 
niory  of  nine,  the  gonfalonier  and  eight  priors, 
should  thenceforward  be  taken  in  equal  proportions 
from  the  greater  arts,  the  lesser  arts,  and  the  lower 
people.  With  this  intention,  the  bags,  from  which 
the  magistracy  was  to  be  drawn  for  the  following 
two  years,  were  replenished  by  the  usual  process  of 
election  and  ballot. 

The  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  who  had 
originally  animated  the  people  to  resist  the  Guelf 
oligarchy,  though  they  were  not  the  authors  of  the 
sedition  of  the  ciompi,  now  thought  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  revolution.  The  eight  commissioners  of 
war,  who  belonged  to  their  faction,  had  alone  of  all 
the  late  government  remained  in  the  palace ;  and, 
fancying  themselves  masters  of  the  state,  began  to 
elect  new  priors.  But  Lando,  who  knew  how  to 
maintain  his  authority,  sent  them  a  peremptory 
order,  which  they  dared  not  resist,  to  abdicate.  He 
then,  with  the  signiory,  which  was  elected  accord- 
ing to  his  scheme,  took  vigorous  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  order ;  he  obliged  the  populace  by 
menaces  of  punishment  to  resume  their  usual  occu- 
pations; and  tranquillity  once  more  reigned  in  Flo- 
rence. But  when  the  ciompi  had  recovered  the 
first  astonishment  into  which  they  were  thrown  by 
the  measures  of  their  chosen  leader,  they  were  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  cessation  of  anarchy 
and  the  sudden  termination  of  the  licence  in  which 
they  had  revelled.  Their  indignation  against  Lando 
was  unboimded,  and  their  evil  spirit  was  shown  by 
fresh  indications  of  revolt.  But  the  gonfalonier 
was  unshaken  in  his  purpose :  he  collected  a  large 
body  of  mounted  citizens,  who  possessed  a  stake  in 
the  commonwealth  and  cheerfully  supported  his 
government ;  and  when  the  seditious  mob  rose 
again  in  arms,  he  fearlessly  met  them,  charged 
and  routed  them  in  the  streets,  and,  not  without 
considerable  slaughter,  utterly  quelled  their  dan- 
gerous insurrection.  Having  thus  triumphantly 
preserved  the  public  liberty  which  had  lain  pros- 
trate at  his  feet,  he  proved  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions and  established  his  title  to  the  gratitude  of 
his  cotmtry,  by  retiring  from  office  in  the  proper 
rotation  of  the  magistracy : — a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  true  patriotism  in  a  station  of  life  in  which 
temptation  is  strongest,  and  disinterestedness  most 
difficult  of  exercise. 

In  the  successive  insurrections  of  the  lesser  arts 
and  of  the  ciompi,  the  aristocratical  faction  had 
been  completely  overpowered,  and  many  of  its 
leaders,  exiled,  fined,  or  ennobled  to  deprive  them 
of  political  rights;  and  when  the  revolt  of  the 
ciompi  was  in  turn  suppressed,  the  democratical 
party,  or  that  of  the  lesser  arts,  immediately  pre- 
ponderated. When  the  companies  of  the  arts 
were  assembled  in  the  public  square,  at  the  first 
drawing  of  magistrates  which  succeeded  the  re- 
tirement of  Lando,  the  incorporated  citizens  re- 
ceived the  three  priors  who  had  been  selected 
according  to  the  late  regulations,  jointly  from  the 
new  arts  and   the   ciompi,   with  open   contempt. 


They  hooted  them  from  the  .spot,  they  declared 
unanimously  that  they  would  not  suff'er  persons  of 
such  base  condition  to  sit  in  the  signiory,  and,  as 
the  spirit  of  the  lower  populace  had  been  utterly 
crushed  by  the  chastisement  which  they  had  un- 
dergone, the  constitution  was  again  changed  with- 
out opposition.  It  was  resolved  that  the  nine 
membei's  of  the  signiory  should  in  future  be  taken, 
four  from  the  greater  arts  and  five  from  the  lesser, 
which  now  were  sixteen  in  number.  The  triumph 
of  the  lesser  arts  over  the  ciompi  raised  to  the 
surface  the  chiefs  of  the  old  democratical  party  ; 
and  thus  the  men,  by  whom  the  late  troubles  had 
been  originally  excited,  were  left  at  their  close  in 
possession  of  the  power  at  which  they  had  aimed. 
Giorgio  Scali,  Toraaso  Strozzi,  Salvestro  de'  Medici, 
and  Benedetto  Alberti,  all  great  commoners  who  had 
been  driven  by  hatred  of  their  adversaries  in  the 
aristocratical  party  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
people,  were  the  leaders  of  the  faction  which,  with 
the  support  of  the  lesser  arts,  now  became  supreme 
in  the  state. 

The  new  government  which  these  men  moved  at 
their  pleasure  was  detested  by  both  extremes  of 
the  population:  by  the  ciompi  and  the  aristocratical 
party.  But  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  lesser 
arts,  whose  numerous  militia  were  at  their  com- 
mand, the  rulers  of  the  state  might  treat  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  lower  populace  with  contempt 
and  defiance  ;  and  when  their  discontent  broke  out 
it  was  punished  with  vigorous  severity.  The  aris- 
tocracy by  their  wealth  and  station  were  far  more 
dangerous ;  and  the  demagogues  who  swayed  the 
republic  did  not  scruple  to  employ  an  iniquitous 
procedure  for  eff'ecting  the  destruction  of  those 
leaders  of  the  aristocratical  faction  whom  proscrip- 
tion had  hitherto  spared,  (a.d.  1379.)  Under  pre- 
tence of  a  conspiracy,  Piero  Albizzi  and  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  in  Florence  of  his 
party  were  an*ested ;  but  no  evidence  was  produced 
of  their  guilt,  and  the  podestd  refused  to  c<jndemn 
them.  Benedetto  Alberti,  who  in  general  integrity 
was  very  superior  to  his  colleagues,  was  led  by  his 
blind  hatred  of  the  aristocratical  party  to  follow  up 
an  atrocious  vengeance  against  them,  which  has 
left  a  foul  stain  upon  his  memory.  He  declared  to 
the  podest^,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that, 
if  judgment  were  not  immediately  executed  upon 
the  prisoners,  the  people  would  take  the  cause  into 
their  own  hands;  the  populace  threatened  the  judge 
himself,  on  his  resisting  this  interference,  with  in- 
stant death  if  he  suff"ered  the  noble  malefactors 
to  escape :  and  the  devoted  victims  were  finally 
dragged  to  the  scaff'old  with  the  prostituted  forms 
of  justice. 

These  infamous  measures  seemed  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  demagogues;  and  for  nearly  three 
years  they  continued  to  direct  the  councils  of  the 
state.  But  as  their  security  increased,  they  be- 
came overbearing  and  insolent  towards  all  their 
fellow-citizens;  and  they  contiimed  to  oppress  their 
enemies  by  the  odious  employment  of  stipendiary 
informers.  The  tide  of  popularity  set  against  them, 
and  in  favour  of  the  fallen  Guelfs  ;  Tomaso  Strozzi 
and  Giorgio  Scali  persisted,  notwithstanding,  in 
their  headlong  career  of  audacity ;  and  Benedetto 
Alberti  dissolved  his  connexion  with  tyrants  more 
arrogant,  more  despotic,  and  more  dangerous  to 
freedom,  than  the   oligarchy  to  which  they   had 
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succeeded.  While  the  pvtblic  dissatisfaction  was 
at  its  height,  a  last  outrage  of  Scali  and  Strozzi 
against  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  in  rescuing 
one  of  their  perjured  spies  from  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice, roused  the  spirit  of  the  existing  signiory,  and 
inflamed  the  resentment  of  the  people.  Alberti 
himself  counselled  their  punishment :  Strozzi  fled, 
but  Scali  was  arrested  and  lost  his  head  on  the 
scaff'old.  (a.d.  1382.) 

The  punishment  of  this  demagogue  proved  the 
signal  for'the  ruin  of  all  his  party :  the  friends  of 
the  Guelf  oligarchy  began  to  stir  in  the  city,  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  revulsion  of  popular 
feeling ;  in  a  few  days  afterwards  the  streets  were 
suddenly  filled  with  armed  men  ;  and  at  the  sound 
of  their  cries  of  "  Live  the  Guelfs  ! "  all  the  ancient 
attachment  of  the  citizens  to  that  name,  identified 
though  it  had  become  with  the  cause  of  the  oligar- 
chy, at  once  revived.  The  old  nobility,  the  Albizzi, 
and  the  popolani  grandi,  their  adherents,  were  suf- 
fered to  possess  themselves  of  the  city  without 
opposition ;  to  name  a  committee  of  an  hundred 
citizens  to  reform  the  state  ;  and  so  to  re-establish, 
after  three  years  of  depression,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Guelf  corporation  and  of  the  oligarchy  by 
which  it  had  been  governed.  The  committee  of 
dictatorship  or  balia,  as  such  an  assembly  was 
called  at  Florence,  immediately  commenced  their 
oftice  of  reform.  Besides  restoring  all  its  ancient 
functions  and  power  to  the  Guelf  corporation,  the 
balia  decreed  that  the  two  new  arts  created  for  the 
lower  trades  should  be  abolished ;  and  that  the 
lesser  arts  generally,  now  reduced  to  their  former 
number  of  fourteen,  should  supply  only  a  third, 
instead  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  public  magis- 
tracy. 

The  new  government  displayed  the  usual  pas- 
sions of  an  Italian  faction.  They  exiled  the  chiefs 
of  several  illustrious  houses,  who  had  supported 
the  democratical  cause ;  they  passed  the  same  sen- 
tence on  Michel  di  Lando,  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try, whose  services  and  virtues  merited  the  gi'ati- 
tude  and  applause  of  every  friend  of  order;  and 
after  persecuting  Benedetto  Alberti  in  various  ways 
for  some  years,  they  at  length  banished  him  also. 
But  notwithstanding  these  acts  of  violence,  the 
Guelf  aristocracy  had  acquired  moderation  and 
prudence  by  the  experience  of  former  errors ;  tliey 
reversed  all  the  sentences  passed  against  the  parti- 
zans  of  their  own  faction,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  annulled  the  admonitions  which  they  had  them- 
selves put  in  force  against  their  enemies ;  and,  se- 
cure in  their  wealth  and  in  the  ancient  respect 
which  attached  to  their  families  and  their  faction, 
they  continued,  under  the  du'ection  of  the  great 
house  of  the  Albizzi,  to  enjoy  for  nearly  fifty  years 
a  leading  influence  in  the  government  of  the  Flo- 
rentine republic  *. 

While  Florence,  in  the  brief  space  of  four  years, 

•  For  these  notices  of  the  internal  history  of  Florence 
from  1343  to  1382,  my  original  authorities  are  G.  Villani, 
b.  xii.  c.  79;  M.  Villani,  b.  viii.  c.  24,  ad  p.  32,  and  x.  c.  22, 
ad  p.  25  ;  Gino  Capponi,  Del  Tumulto  de'  Ciompi,  through- 
out;  a  spirited  fragment  (vol.  xviii.  Scrip.  Rer.  Ital.)  by  a 
contemporary,  who  provokingly  deserts  us  at  the  most  criti- 
chI  moment  of  that  insarrection  when  Lando  is  chosen  gon- 
falonier. 

I  have  also  referred  to  Machiavelli,  Istor.  Fiorent.  b.  iii. 
pp.  198-260  ;  a  fine  piece  of  political  painting,  for  the  contest 


was  passing  through  the  arduous  ordeal  of  so 
many  domestic  revolutions,  another  Italian  repub- 
lic stood  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  The 
ruin  which  had  menaced  the  Tuscan  state  was 
contained  in  her  own  bosom:  the  imminent  dan- 
ger that  threatened  the  existence  of  Venice  arose 
from  the  alarming  confederation  of  foreign  ene- 
mies. 

After  the  inglorious  peace  of  1358,  many  years 
had  passed  without  any  interesting  occurrence  in 
the  Venetian  annals.  The  state  was,  however,  ha- 
rassed by  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Candia  (a.d. 
1363),  which  had  its  origin,  not  among  the  in- 
digenous and  subjugated  population  of  that  island, 
but  with  the  descendants  of  the  noble  colonists  of 
Venice,  who  had  found  themselves  deprived,  by 
the  closing  of  the  great  council,  of  those  privileges 
in  the  parent  city  which  their  ancestors  had  en- 
joyed. They  were  even  more  disaffected  to  the 
Venetian  government  than  the  rest  of  the  Candiotes. 
They  excited  the  whole  island  to  revolt ;  they  es- 
tablished an  independent  government ;  and  it  was 
only  after  a  contest  of  several  years,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  mercenary  troops,  that 
Venice  succeeded  in  chastising  the  insurrection  of 
this  important  colony.  At  length,  after  the  de- 
vastation of  the  island,  and  the  cruel  punishment 
of  all  the  movers  of  the  rebellion,  the  despotic  ad- 
ministration of  Venice  was  securely  re-established, 
and  every  germ  of  independence  so  completely 
eradicated  from  among  the  colonists,  that  this  was 
the  last  effort  of  the  Candiotes  to  throw  off"  the 
yoke.  (a.d.  1367.) 

While  Venice  was  with  difficulty  reducing  her 
revolted  subjects  to  obedience,  her  repose  was 
troubled  from  a  quarter  from  whence,  if  personal 
gratitude  were  ever  numbered  among  political  vir- 
tues, she  might  have  expected  fidelity  and  support. 
Francesco  da  Carrara  had  forgotten  that  his  house 
were  indebted  for  the  lordship  of  Padua,  and  all 
their  consequent  grandeur  to  the  Venetian  re- 
public. In  her  war  with  the  king  of  Hungary  he 
had  supplied  the  troops  of  that  monarch  with  pro- 
visions ;  and  he  strengthened  the  recollection  which 
the  indignant  republic  cherished  of  this  ungrateful 
conduct  by  a  continuance  of  insult  and  injury. 
He  attempted  to  enlarge  the  Paduan  territory  by 
encroaching  on  the  Venetian  frontier  in  the  Tre- 
visan  March  ;  from  his  states,  which  bordered  on 
the  lagune,  he  carried  his  machinations  and  con- 
spiracies against  the  oligarchy  of  Venice  into  the 
heart  of  their  capital  itself;  and  when  the  vigilance 
of  the  council  of  ten  had  detected  and  punished 
his  emissaries,  the  senate  resolved  to  take  signal 
vengeance  for  his  open  aggressions  and  secret 
treachery,  (a.d.  1372.)  They  therefore  declared 
war  against  him,  invaded  the  Paduan  state,  and 
routed  his  troops ;  and  though  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary, bearing  in  mind  the  good  offices  which  Car- 
rara had  foi-merly  rendered  to  him  against  the 
Venetians,  dispatched  an  army  to  his  aid,  and  turned 
the  scale  of  success  for  a  time  in  his  favour,  the 
republican  arms  finally  prevailed.     The  Hungarian 

of  factions  is  a  happy  subject  for  displaying  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies of  that  great  historian.  And  I  have  much  con- 
sulted Sismondi,  c.  50 ;  and  admired  Mr.  Hallam's  powers 
of  compression,  in  embodying  the  various  Florentine  revolu- 
tions of  this  interesting  period  into  a  dozen  pages. 
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genei-al  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  his  soldiers 
refused  to  fight  again  until  he  should  be  ransomed, 
and  Carrara  was  thus  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  (a.d. 
1373.)  It  was  only  granted  by  the  Venetian  senate 
upon  the  most  galling  conditions  ;  for,  besides  sub- 
mitting the  demarcation  of  his  frontiers  to  the  will 
of  the  conquerors,  the  lord  of  Padua  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  large  contributions ;  and  to  send  his 
son  in  his  name  to  Venice,  to  kneel  before  the  doge, 
and  in  that  posture  to  solicit  pardon  for  his  ag- 
gressions, and  swear  fealty  to  the  republic. 

Francesco  da  Carrara  had  probably  been  actuated 
in  his  projects  against  the  Venetians  only  by  the 
ordinary  motives  of  unprincipled  ambition  ;  but 
the  humiliation  which  had  proved  the  only  fruit  of 
his  schemes  inspired  him  with  profound  detestation 
of  that  people,  and  animated  him  with  the  concealed 
resolution  of  future  revenge.  It  was  not  many 
years  before  an  occasion  presented  itself  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  purpose.  The  inveterate  ani- 
mosity which  had  prevailed  for  ages  between  Venice 
and  Genoa  might  slumber  in  exhaustion  or  repose, 
but  was  never  extinguished  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
warlike  rivalry,  the  petty  jealousies  of  trade,  and 
the  conflicting  interests  of  their  colonies  in  the 
east,  were  ever  in  action  to  foster  the  mutual 
hatred  of  the  two  republics,  and  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  war.  The  last  contest  between  these 
maritime  states  had  originated  in  their  commercial 
disputes  in  the  Euxine,  and  it  was  still  in  the  east- 
ern seas  that  the  new  and  more  memorable  struggle 
arose,  in  which  the  lord  of  Padua  bore  a  prominent 
share. 

While  the  arms  of  the  Turks  were  rapidly  dis- 
membering the  Greek  empire,  and  the  incessant 
revolutions  of  Constantinople  were  hastening  the 
fall  of  the  feeble  monarchy,  the  Genoese  and  Ve- 
netians were  constantly  at  hand  to  foment  the 
!  intrigues  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  to  grasp  with 
selfish  ambition  at  the  ruins  of  the  Christian 
dominion.  The  continental  possessions  of  the  east- 
era  em))ire  were  now  almost  embraced  within  the 
walls  of  the  capital  ;  but,  of  the  few  islands  which 
had  not  been  wrested  from  it,  that  of  Tenedos, 
which  commanded  the  Propontis  and  the  channel 
of  the  Hellespont,  attracted  the  cupidity  of  both 
the  Italian  republics.  The  Genoese  obtained  the 
cession  of  it  as  the  price  of  assisting  an  usurper 
against  his  father  (a.d.  1376) ;  the  oj>posite  party 
anticipated  them  by  delivering  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians,  who  determined  to  preserve  so  im- 
portant an  acquisition;  and  the  Genoese  then, 
under  the  plea  of  their  alliance  with  the  usurper, 
assisted  him  in  an  ineff"ectual  attempt  to  dislodge 
their  garrison. 

The  indirect  hostilities  which  thus  commenced 
for  the  possession  of  Tenedos  between  the  Genoese 
and  Venetians,  soon  afterwards  assumed  a  more 
decided  character.  At  the  coronation  of  Pierre 
de  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus,  in  1373,  a  dispute 
for  precedence  had  arisen  between  these  ambitious 
republicans  who  held  powerful  establishments  in 
that  island.  The  Cypriot  court  favoured  the  pride 
of  the  Venetians ;  the  Genoese  resisted  the  pre- 
ference, and  repaired  to  the  royal  banquet  in  arms 
to  support  their  pretensions ;  they  were  over- 
powered, and  thrown  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
palace ;  and  their  insolence  so  excited  the  fury  of 
the  Cypriots,  that  it  produced  a  general  massacre 


of  their  countrymen  in  the  island.  The  republic 
of  Genoa  was  not  slow  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her 
citizens  :  a  formidable  armament  was  immediately 
fitted  out  and  dispatched  to  Cyprus  ;  the  whole 
island  was  conquered  ;  and  after  exercising  a  sum- 
mary vengeance  upon  the  principal  instigators  of 
the  massacre,  the  Genoese  obliged  Lusignan  to 
become  their  tributary,  and  left  a  garrison  in  his 
capital.  The  Cypriot  king  submitted  to  their  yoke 
with  impatience,  until  he  observed  the  rising  quar- 
rel between  the  maritime  republics  for  the  pos- 
session of  Tenedos.  He  then  sought  the  alliance 
of  Venice,  himself  rose  in  arms,  and  engaged 
Bernabo  Visconti,  to  whose  daughter  he  was  be- 
trothed, to  expend  her  dowry  in  attacking  the 
Genoese  in  Liguria. 

The  Genoese  attributed  all  the  wars  in  which 
they  now  found  themselves  engaged  in  Tenedos, 
in  Cyprus,  and  in  Liguria,  to  the  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  the  Venetians.  They  resolved  to  reta- 
liate on  their  rivals  by  the  formation  of  a  league 
among  the  enemies  of  Venice,  and  with  this  in- 
tention they  applied  to  the  lord  of  Padua.  Carrara 
needed  little  solicitation  to  forward  their  views  ; 
and,  by  his  exertions,  the  most  formidable  coalition 
which  had  ever  endangered  the  independence  of 
Venice  was  rapidly  organized.  Besides  Genoa 
and  the  lord  of  Padua,  Louis  king  of  Hungary, 
Joanna  queen  of  Naples,  the  brothers  Delia  Scala, 
reigning  signers  of  Verona,  the  duke  of  Austria, 
and  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia — who  imitated  his 
predecessors,  the  eternal  enemies  of  Venice — had 
all  their  various  causes  of  offence  against  the  re- 
])ublic,  and  eagerly  confederated  for  her  destruction. 
(a.d.  1378.)  To  oppose  them  she  was  left  with  no 
other  ally  than  the  lord  of  Milan,  who  had  attacked 
Genoa  at  the  instigation  of  the  king  of  Cyprus, 
and  whose  object  it  was  not  to  succour  Venice,  but 
to  seize  a  favourable  occasion  for  making  conquests 
in  Liguria  and  the  Veronese  dominions.  Thus  on 
the  consummation  of  the  Genoese  league,  hos- 
tilities immediately  burst  forth  from  one  extremity 
of  Lombardy  to  the  other.  While  two  Milanese 
armies  severally  entered  Liguria  and  the  Veronese 
state,  the  troops  of  Hungary,  Padua,  and  Aquileia, 
on  the  other  hand,  invaded  from  opposite  points 
both  the  district  of  Treviso  and  the  Dogado,  or 
narrow  territory  of  Venice  which  bordered  on  her 
lagunes.  All  these  operations,  which  were  as  usual 
carried  on  pi'incipally  with  mercenary  troops,  were 
generally  indecisive,  and  present  few  details  that 
deserve  to  be  recorded.  Merely  observing,  there- 
fore, that  the  confederates,  to  whom  Venice  could 
scarcely  oppose  an  adequate  resistance,. pverran  her 
territory  on  the  main  land  to  the  edge  of  the 
lagunes,  and  straitened  her  within  those  waters,  I 
shall  turn  from  the  notice  of  continental  hostilities, 
to  relate  the  events  of  the  maritime  struggle  be- 
tween Genoa  and  Venice,  which  have  given  to  this 
memorable  contest  the  name  of  the  war  of  Chiozza. 

It  was  in  the  Tuscan  seas,  off  the  promontory 
of  Antium,  on  which  the  ancients  had  elevated  a 
temple  to  Fortune  *,  that  the  fleets  of  Genoa  and 
Venice  encountered  each  other  for  the  first  time  in 
this  war.  But  the  foi-ces  of  the  hostile  squadrons 
did  not  correspond  with  the  power  which  we  have 
seen  the  two  republics  display  in  former  contests. 

•  "  O  Diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium."— Hon 
1  2 
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Their  numerous  mariners,  who  were  scattered  over 
the  seas  in  commercial  occupations,  could  not 
during  the  first  year  be  recalled  for  the  service  of 
their  states  :  fewer  vessels  were  armed  than  had 
been  usual,  and  these  were  distributed  into  small 
expeditions.  The  Genoese  stationed  their  admiral, 
Fiesco,  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  with  only  ten  gal- 
leys for  the  protection  of  their  trade  :  the  armament 
which  the  Venetians  dispatched  to  the  same  quarter 
consisted  of  fourteen  sail  under  Vettor  Pisani,  the 
most  illustrious  and  able  of  their  commanders. 
The  two  squadrons  engaged  with  the  fierce  and 
courageous  spirit  which  had  ever  distinguished  the 
wars  of  their  republics ;  the  event  was  decided 
only  by  superiority  of  numbers ;  and  Pisani,  cap- 
turing five  galleys,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
A  small  Venetian  force,  which  had  been  sent  to 
Cyprus,  also  gained  a  partial  advantage  over  the 
Genoese,  and  burnt  several  of  their  vessels  in  the 
port  of  Famagosta ;  but  the  principal  attention  of 
both  parties  was  shortly  attracted  from  all  other 
objects  to  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  remains  of  the  fleet  which  Pisani  had  de- 
feated, instead  of  attempting  to  fly  for  refuge  to 
their  own  ports,  boldly  steered  southward,  and 
doubling  the  capes  of  Italy  directed  their  course 
to  the  Adriatic,  where  Luciano  Doria,  great  ad- 
miral of  Genoa,  by  degrees  accumulated  a  fleet  of 
twenty-two  galleys,  and  menaced  the  security  of 
Venice.  The  senate  of  that  republic  recalled  Pisani 
to  the  defence  of  the  gulf ;  but  tiiough  the  fleet 
under  his  orders  had  now  been  augmented  to 
twenty-five  galleys,  besides  a  small  force  which  he 
had  detached  to  operate  a  diversion  in  other  quar- 
ters under  Cai'lo  Zeno,  he  could  not  avail  himself 
of  his  trifling  superiority  to  force  the  Genoese  to 
an  action.  Doria  had  numerous  points  of  support 
in  the  harbours  of  the  king  of  Hungary  ;  and  while 
the  Genoese  admiral  ravaged  the  Istrian  dominions 
of  Venice  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  adversary  on 
the  other  captured  some  maritime  towns  of  Dal- 
matia,  the  remainder  of  the  summer  passed  without 
any  encounter  between  their  fleets. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  Venetian  senate, 
to  prevent  Doria  from  commanding  the  navigation 
of  the  gulf,  obliged  their  admiral  to  keep  the  sea 
with  his  squadron,  notwithstanding  his  urgent  re- 
presentations of  its  exhausted  state.  During  this 
long  and  fatal  cruise  in  the  severe  season,  a  de- 
structive epidemic  which  broke  out  in  the  Venetian 
galleys,  carried  off  iounense  numbers  of  the  seamen ; 
and  Pisani  had  at  length  been  compelled  to  seek 
repose  for  his  enfeebled  squadron  in  the  Istrian 
port  of  Pola,  when  the  Genoese  fleet  of  twenty-two 
galleys  appeared  in  the  offing.  The  Venetian  sailors 
were  driven  to  desperation  by  the  hardships  of  their 
lengthened  service  ;  they  were  eager  to  terminate 
their  sufferings  by  bringing  the  enemy  to  action  ; 
and  Pisani,  hastily  completing  his  crew  with  the 
landsmen  of  Pola,  was  unwillingly  induced  to  yield 
to  the  clamours  of  his  followers,  and  to  lead  them 
against  the  Genoese.  Yet  his  anticipation  of  the 
result  did  not  prevent  him  from  discharging  all  the 
duties  of  a  valiant  and  experienced  admiral.  He 
furiously  attacked  the  Genoese,  and  their  admiral 
fell  in  the  onset :  but  Luciano  Doria  was  only  one 
of  a  race  of  heroes  ;  and  his  brother,  immediately 
assuming  the  command,  animated  his  followers  to 
revenge  and  victory.      In  courage  they  were  equal 


to  the  Venetians  ;  in  numbers  and  in  skill  they 
were  superior  to  a  mixture  of  landsmen  and  sailors 
enfeebled  by  disease.  Pisani  was  utterly  defeated  : 
he  could  save  only  seven  galleys,  and  he  had  no 
sooner  taken  refuge  with  them  in  Venice,  than  he 
was  consigned  by  the  senate  to  a  dungeon,  as  if 
their  error  had  been  his  crim< .  (a.d.  1379.) 

While  Venice  was  filled  Mith  consternation  at 
this  defeat,  the  Genoese  squadron  was  augmented 
by  a  strong  reinforcement  to  forty-eight  galleys; 
and  Piero  Doria,  another  of  the  same  noble  family 
as  the  late  admiral,  arriving  from  Genoa  to  suc- 
ceed him,  immediately  prepared  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  rival  republic.  After  concert- 
ing his  measures  with  the  lord  of  Padua,  he  ap- 
peared off  the  long  line  of  narrow  islands  which 
separate  the  Venetian  lagune  from  the  Adriatic. 
These  strips  of  land  are  intersected  by  six  open- 
ings *  which  were  navigable  for  the  armed  vessels 
of  the  times,  and  formed  so  many  entrances  into 
the  lagune.  All  of  these  the  senate  had  caused  to  be 
hastily  closed  by  triple  chains,  booms,  and  other 
defences,  behind  which  were  moored  heavy  vessels 
planted  with  artillery.  Doria,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, resolved  to  force  the  most  southerly,  except 
one,  of  the  six  passages.  Just  within  this  opening, 
among  a  group  of  the  interior  islets  of  the  lagvme, 
like  those  upon  which  Venice  itself  is  built,  stands 
the  town  of  Chiozza,  twenty -five  miles  south  of  the 
capital.  A  deep  canal,  cut  through  the  shallows  of 
the  lagune,  forms  the  only  passage  for  large  vessels 
from  Chiozza  to  Venice  and  the  outlets  to  the  sea 
farther  north ;  but  besides  the  opening  immediately 
opposite  to  the  town,  the  channel  of  Brondolo,  still 
more  southward,  affords  another  communication 
between  Chiozza  and  the  Adriatic. 

When  Doria  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the 
lagune  through  the  strongly  fortified  opening 
before  Chiozza,  it  was  agreed  that  Francesco  da 
Carrara  should  co-operate  with  him  from  the 
Brenta,  which  flows  into  the  lagune,  by  descend- 
ing that  river  with  a  numerous  flotilla,  following 
the  deep  channels  which  its  waters  had  delved 
through  the  shallows  towards  the  outlet  of  Chi- 
ozza, and  assaulting  the  passage  in  rear  while  the 
Genoese  gave  their  onset  fi'om  without.  Success 
attended  this  combined  operation.  The  small  Ve- 
netian force  which  occupied  the  floating  defences 
of  the  pass,  thus  placed  between  two  superior  at- 
tacks, could  oppose  but  a  brief  resistance,  though 
their  struggle  was  vigorous,  and  the  Genoese  fleet 
rode  triumphantly  within  the  lagune  and  formed 
the  siege  of  Chiozza.  The  Venetians  had  thrown 
a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  into  the  place, 
and  these  troops,  aided  by  the  burghers,  made  a 
gallant  and  obstinate  defence;  but  the  united  forces 
of  the  Genoese  and  of  Carrara,  who  posted  part  of 

*  Sismondi  enumerates  six  entrances  to  the  lagune  which 
were  navigable  for  the  galleys  of  the  times,  besides  those  of 
Brondolo  and  Fossone,  which,  discharging  the  waters  of  the 
Brenta  and  Adige,  communicate  with  the  lagune.  But 
Daru,  whose  local  knowledge  I  may  prefer,  speaks  only  of 
six,  including  the  outlets  of  those  rivers  which  their  deposits 
have  since  choked  up ;  and  he  explains  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement  by  a  chart,  copied  from  one  in  the  memoir  of  the 
learned  Filiasi  on  the  early  history  of  Venice.  The  contem- 
porary Italian  chroniclers  are  careless  in  the  description  of 
localities  with  which,  I  suppose,  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  their  readers  must  be  as  familiar  as  themselves. 
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his  army  to  prosecute  the  siege  on  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Brondolo,  with  which  Chiozza  was 
connected  by  a  bridge,  were  by  land  and  sea 
twenty-four  thousand  strong  ;  and  after  a  series  of 
furious  conflicts,  in  which  the  besiegers  lost  in  six 
days  almost  as  many  men  as  the  whole  numbers  of 
the  garrison,  they  finally  entered  the  town  by 
storm.  Four  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  the  banner  of  St.  George  floated  from 
the  towers  of  Chiozza  above  the  reversed  lion  of 
St.  Mark. 

Such  was  the  consternation  which  the  capture  of 
this  advanced  post  of  the  capital  excited  at  Venice, 
that  the  doge  was  reduced  to  sue  for  peace.  His 
ambassadors  took  with  them  some  Genoese  pri- 
soners who  were  released  as  a  propitiatory  offering 
to  Doria,  and  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  on  which  the 
admiral  and  the  lord  of  Padua  were  desired  to  dic- 
tate their  pleasure  to  the  republic  with  no  other 
reservation  than  her  freedom.  Carrara  was  anxious 
to  terminate  the  war  at  so  favourable  a  moment ; 
but  the  Genoese  admiral  seeing  the  ancient  and 
detested  rival  of  his  country  prostrate  before  him, 
was  steeled  against  mercy  by  national  hatred,  the 
desire  of  vengeance,  and  the  confidence  of  victory. 
Summoning  the  ambassadors  to  a  public  audience 
before  him  and  Carrai-a,  he  thus  addressed  him : 
"  I  declare  unto  you  before  God,  ye  Venetian  lords, 
that  ye  shall  have  no  peace  from  the  lord  of  Padua 
nor  from  our  republic,  until  first  we  have  put  a 
curb  in  the  mouths  of  those  wild  horses  that  stand 
on  your  place  of  St.  Mark.  When  we  have  them 
bridled  to  our  hands,  they  shall  be  tame  enough. 
Take  back  your  Genoese  prisoners,  for  I  shall  be 
with  you  at  Venice  in  a  few  days  to  release  both 
them  and  their  companions  from  your  dungeons." 

When  this  insulting  answer  was  reported  at 
Venice,  the  senate  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the 
republic  with  the  energy  which  was  characteristic 
of  their  counsels,  and  they  succeeded  in  animating 
the  people  with  a  spirit  that  seconded  their  own. 
But  when  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  roused, 
there  was  but  one  man  in  Venice  on  whom  the 
general  confidence  and  affection  of  her  mariners 
and  citizens  could  repose.  The  multitude  bore  in 
mind  the  successful  services  of  Vettor  Pisani,  and 
thought  only  of  his  misfortunes  to  remember  the 
injustice  of  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  in 
which  he  languished.  The  whole  city  simultane- 
ously rose  to  demand  the  release  of  the  only  man 
who  seemed  capable  of  delivering  the  sinking  state; 
the  public  palace  was  besieged  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  "  Live  Vettor  Pisani,  our  admiral  * !"  and 

•  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  severity  of  historical  criti- 
cism must  often  discard  very  epigrammatic  speeches  which 
have  been  composed  for  celebrated  men.  Sanuto  (Vite  de' 
Duchi  di  Venezia,  p.  691,)  relates  a  story  which  Sismondi 
and  Hallara  have  copied  after  him,  that  Pisani,  who  was 
confined  in  the  cells  under  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  hearing 
the  cries  with  which  the  populace  without  demanded  his 
release,  sprang,  notwithstanding  his  chains,  to  a  window, 
and  from  thence  repressed  their  favourite  shouts,  and  bade 
them  reserve  their  enthusiasm  for  St.  Mark,  the  symbol  and 
war-cry  of  Venice.  But  state  prisons  do  not  usually  open  to 
public  streets ;  and  less  than  any,  would  the  gloomy  dun- 
geons of  80  suspicious  a  government  as  that  of  Venice.  For- 
tunately for  the  glory  of  this  real  hero,  his  magnanimous 
patriotism  stands  upon  better  record  than  so  questionable  a 
tradition. 


the  senate,  abandoning  in  this  season  of  peril  the 
inflexible  firmness  of  their  ordinary  policy,  yielded 
to  the  popular  voice,  and  drew  Pisani  from  his 
prison  to  bestow  on  him  the  office  of  high-admiral. 
The  hero  nobly  forgot  his  personal  injuries  in  the 
danger  of  his  country  ;  he  rendered  a  prompt  and 
modest  obedience  to  the  senate,  and  under  his  in- 
trepid and  able  conduct  the  fortunes  of  Venice 
revived.  The  inaction  of  Doria  favoured  his  exer- 
tions to  rally  and  collect  the  disorganized  strength 
of  the  republic.  For  above  two  months  the  Genoese 
admiral  remained  in  possession  of  Chiozza,  and 
within  sight  of  Venice,  without  attempting  any 
enterprise  against  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for  this  apparent  supineness  except  by  the 
probability  that,  while  the  difficulties  of  the  navi- 
gation deterred  Doria  from  hazarding  his  galleys 
sunong  the  intricacies  and  shallows  of  the  lagune, 
he  confidently  relied  upon  starving  the  Venetians 
into  a  surrender.  They  were  cut  off"  from  inter- 
course with  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Italy, 
Dalmatia,  and  Istria,  by  the  Paduan  and  Hunga- 
rian troops,  and  the  Genoese  obstructed  the  ap- 
proach of  supplies  from  the  sea.  But  instead  of 
tamely  awaiting  the  approach  of  famine,  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  midst  of  their  privations  were  woi'king 
out  their  deliverance  under  the  guidance  of  Pisani 
by  labour  and  patriotic  sacrifices.  The  first  care 
of  their  great  commander  was  to  occupy  the  deep 
and  narrow  channel  which  led  from  Chiozza  to 
Venice  with  large  round  vessels  or  floating  bat- 
teries armed  with  heavy  artillery ;  for  the  use  of 
ordnance  had  now  become  general  *.  All  the  other 
canals  and  passages  which  communicated  between 
Venice  and  the  sea  were  similarly  guarded ;  and 
after  these  precautions  had  been  effectually  taken, 
the  Venetians  pi'oceeded  to  equip  a  new  fleet. 
Their  docks  contained  only  a  few  dismantled  gal- 
leys, but  others  were  rapidly  constructed  ;  contri- 
butions of  all  kinds  were  eagerly  made  by  the 
patriotism  of  individuals  ;  in  the  exhaustion  of  the 
national  funds  and  the  ruin  of  commerce,  private 
plate  was  melted  and  off'ered  to  the  state,  and  the 
senate  stimulated  the  emulation  of  the  citizens  by 
promising  to  ennoble  thirty  plebeian  families  who 
should  most  distinguish  themselves  in  zeal  and 
devotion  to  the  state.  In  this  manner  a  fleet  of 
thirty-four  galleys  was  fitted  out ;  but  the  want  of 
seamen  compelled  Pisani  to  man  them  in  a  great 
part  with  artizans  and  other  landsmen,  and  some 


•  Some  of  the  cannon  employed  in  this  war,  or  bombards, 
as  they  were  called,  were  of  enormous  calibre.  "  Due  grosse 
bombarde,"  says  the  chronicle  of  Daniele  Chinazzo,  "  I'una 
detta  la  Trivisana  che  getteva  pietre  di  peso  di  libre  195, 
I'altra  detta  la  Vittoria  che  ne  getteva  di  peso  di  libre  140." 
Yet  the  use  of  stone  balls  of  so  immense  a  weight  as  two 
hundred  pounds,  betrays  the  infancy  of  the  art  rather  than 
its  power,  since  it  was  yet  unperceived  that,  as  the  great 
quantity  of  powder  wasted  in  a  single  charge  could  not  be 
ignited  at  the  same  instant,  only  a  small  part  of  it  could 
really  act  upon  the  projectile.  No  idea  was  entertained  of 
the  possibility  of  discharging  this  heavy  ordnance  oftener 
than  once  in  twenty- four  hours;  the  bombard  was  loaded  in 
the  night,  and  discharged  in  the  morning.  The  ball  was 
thrown  at  an  elevation,  like  a  modern  shell;  its  aim  was 
uncertain,  and  the  general  chance  of  mischief  was  taken. 
But  the  shock  and  weight  of  a  single  ball  was  sufficient  to 
sink  the  largest  galley,  or  to  lay  in  ruins  the  lofty  walls 
which  composed  the  defences  of  the  times. 


Skiifiil  operations  of  the  Vene- 
118         tians. — The  Genoese  blockaded 
in  the  lagune. 
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Skilful  arrangements  of  Pisani. — Carlo 
Zeiio  arrives  with  a  fleet  to  his 
relief. 


time  was  passed  in  exercising  their  motley  crews 
in  the  canals  of  Venice  before  the  admiral  could 
venture  to  lead  them  against  the  veteran  seamen 
of  Genoa. 

At  length  the  moment  arrived  at  which  the 
Venetians  dared  in  their  turn  to  become  the  assail- 
ants. Doria  had  laid  part  of  his  galleys  up  to  give 
repose  to  his  sailors  during  the  winter,  and  observ- 
ing with  alarm  the  increasing  strength  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  had  despised,  he  concentrated  his  whole 
force  about  Chiozza.  At  this  juncture,  in  a  De- 
cember night,  the  doge  Canterini,  a  brave  old  man 
who  had  passed  his  seventieth  year,  carried  the 
standard  of  Venice  on  board  the  ducal  galley,  and 
assuming  in  person  the  principal  command  of  the 
fleet,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  flotilla 
of  light  barks,  led  the  armament  out  of  the  lagune 
opposite  to  Venice,  and  steering  down  the  gulf, 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  passage  of 
Chiozza,  through  which  Doria  had  originally  forced 
his  way  into  the  lagune.  The  Genoese  little  sus- 
pected that  his  design  was  to  enclose  them  in  the 
station  which  they  had  victoriously  assumed,  when 
he  pushed  one  of  the  large  round  vessels,  which  we 
have  seen  employed  in  former  contests  under  the 
name  of  cocche,  into  the  narrow  channel  of  Chiozza, 
and  anchored  her  there  to  block  up  the  strait.  The 
Genoese  galleys  came  out  to  attack  her,  over- 
powered her  crew,  and  imprudently  set  her  on 
fire.  She  burnt  to  the  water's  edge  and  went  to 
the  bottom  on  the  spot;  and  the  Venetians,  then 
deriving  more  profit  from  this  accident  than  they 
had  anticipated  from  their  first  design,  advanced 
with  boat-loads  of  stones,  and  sinking  these  suc- 
cessively upon  her,  completely  choked  up  the 
channel.  After  this  exploit  of  the  doge,  there  yet 
remained  to  the  Genoese  two  outlets  from  Chiozza; 
they  might  either  advance  towards  Venice  along 
the  principal  canal  of  the  lagune  which  communi- 
cated with  some  of  the  northerly  passages  into  the 
open  sea,  or  regain  the  Adriatic  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  retiring  through  the  port  of  Brondolo, 
the  most  southerly  of  the  six  openings.  But  Pisani 
at  once  closed  the  canal  against  them  by  sinking  loads 
of  stones  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  before 
Chiozza ;  and  while  the  Genoese,  still  apparently 
unconscious  of  their  danger,  made  no  effort  to  put 
to  sea  through  the  pass  of  Brondolo,  the  Venetian 
admiral  again  issued  from  the  lagune,  and  boldly 
sailing  to  the  only  point  of  egress  which  was  yet 
open  to  the  enemy,  posted  his  inferior  fleet  in  so 
able  a  manner  at  the  mouth  of  the  port  of  Bron- 
dolo, that  the  Genoese  could  neither  issue  from  it, 
nor  form  their  line  of  battle  in  the  narrow  channel 
to  attack  him. 

The  position  of  the  combatants  was  thus  com- 
pletely reversed,  and  the  Genoese  found  themselves 
enclosed  in  the  toils.  But  still  as  their  ally,  the 
lord  of  Padua,  held  the  neighbouring  continent,  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  Venetians  to  reduce  them  by 
famine,  and  their  great  superiority  of  force  utterly 
forbade  an  assault  upon  them.  Farther,  although 
the  manner  in  which  Pisani  had  skilfully  disposed 
his  fleet  prevented  the  Genoese  from  issuing  or 
fonning  to  engage,  his  own  situation  was  one  of 
great  peril  and  risk.  Part  of  his  galleys  were  com- 
pelled to  lie  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries ;  the  first  gale  or  even  squall  which  should 
blow  him  for  a  few  hours  off"  the  port  of  Brondolo 


must  immediately  give  release  to  the  besieged 
squadron;  and  if  the  Genoese  could  once  regain 
the  open  sea,  the  advantage  of  numbers  and  sea- 
manship was  entirely  on  their  side.  The  Venetian 
crews  were  discouraged  by  the  insecurity  and  hard- 
ships of  their  station,  they  were  exhausted  with  the 
incessant  and  wearisome  duty  of  keeping  the  sea  to 
guard  the  blockade,  and  utterly  averse  from  pass- 
ing the  whole  winter  in  this  harassing  service. 
Yet  if  Pisani  quitted  his  commanding  posture  at 
the  strait  of  Brondolo,  and  allowed  the  Genoese  to 
come  out,  Venice,  which  was  even  now  provisioned 
with  much  difficulty,  must  be  again  cut  off"  from 
supplies  and  famished  into  surrender.  To  rekindle 
the  expiring  courage  of  his  followers,  and  shame 
them  from  deserting  him,  the  old  doge  took  a 
solemn  oath  before  the  assembled  armament,  that 
he  would  never  return  to  Venice  till  the  banner  of 
St.  Mark  should  again  wave  over  Chiozza.  Pisani 
and  all  the  leading  Venetians  laboured  with  equal 
earnestness  to  encourage  the  soldiery  and  mariners, 
by  cheering  them  with  the  hope  of  speedy  relief 
from  the  return  of  the  squadron  which  had  been 
detached  on  a  cruise  into  other  seas  before  the 
defeat  of  Pisani  at  Polo. 

Carlo  Zeno,  who  in  courage,  and  skill,  and  pa- 
triotism, was  almost  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  that 
great  admiral,  had  when  he  quitted  the  Adriatic 
only  eight  galleys  under  his  orders ;  but  with  this 
force,  after  making  some  valuable  captures  of 
Genoese  merchant  vessels  off"  Sicily,  and  proceed- 
ing from  thence  to  caiTy  insult  and  tei'ror  into  the 
coasts  of  Genoa,  he  had  quitted  the  Italian  seas, 
and  steered  for  Greece  and  the  Levant.  There, 
among  the  Venetian  colonies,  his  squadron  was 
gradually  augmented  to  eighteen  galleys,  and  he 
was  about  to  bring  home  the  merchant  fleets  of 
Venice,  which  with  their  rich  cargoes  awaited  con- 
voy in  the  Syrian  ports,  when  one  of  the  light 
barks  which  had  been  dispatched  to  him  through 
the  fleet  of  the  besiegers  to  announce  the  danger 
of  his  country,  and  to  declare  the  orders  of  the 
signiory  for  his  recall,  at  length  succeeded  in 
reaching  him. 

While  the  squadron  of  Pisani  lay  off"  Brondolo, 
every  eye  anxiously  sought  the  horizon  of  the 
Adriatic  for  the  expected  succours,  of  which  no 
intelligence  had  yet  been  received.  But  successive 
days  passed  in  disappointment ;  the  patience  of  the 
Venetians  was  utterly  worn  out ;  and  the  doge  was 
induced  to  promise  them  that  he  would  raise  the 
blockade  of  Chiozza,  if  the  long-hoped  for  rein- 
forcement did  not  arrive  by  the  first  of  January, 
1380.  To  this  crisis  there  wanted  at  the  time  only 
forty-eight  hours,  before  Venice  must  be  besieged 
in  her  turn,  and  the  senate  were  already  delibe- 
rating whether  they  should  not  transfer  the  seat  of 
their  republic  to  Candia,  when,  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  first  of  January  a  squadron  was  discerned 
in  the  offing,  (a.d.  1380.)  Eighteen  galleys  were 
counted  as  they  drew  near,  well  armed  and  stored 
with  provisions ;  and  the  cheers  that  rang  through 
the  fleets  of  Venice  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  Carlo 
Zeno. 

From  that  hour  abundance  reigned  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Venice,  the  courage  of  the  seamen  and 
troops  revived,  and  the  vmited  squadrons  of  Pisano 
and  Zeno  outnumbered  the  enemy.  By  the  vigor- 
ous attacks  which  the  Venetians  now  commenced. 
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the  Genoese  were  gradually,  from  being  enclosed 
in  the  lagune,  confined  within  Chiozza  itself,  and 
their  communications  with  the  continent  inter- 
cepted. Famine  then  began  to  threaten  them; 
but  they  continued  to  defend  themselves  with  ob- 
stinate courage  for  several  months  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation of  relief.  But  when  a  second  fleet,  which 
their  republic  dispatched  to  their  aid,  at  last  ap- 
peared off  the  lagune,  the  entrances  were  so  com- 
pletely closed  and  strongly  fortified,  that  the  new 
expedition  could  neither  force  a  passage  to  succour 
Chiozza,  nor  bring  tiie  Venetians,  who  remained 
cautiously  within  the  lagune,  to  an  encounter.  The 
besieged  Genoese  made  one  desperate  and  ingenious 
attempt  to  effect  a  passage  through  their  enemies 
and  to  join  their  countrjinen,  but  it  was  frustrated; 
and  then,  perishing  with  famine,  and  entirely  cut 
off  from  hope  of  rescue,  even  in  sight  of  the 
fleet  which  had  vainly  sought  to  release  them,  the 
remains  of  the  proud  armament  which  had  denied 
mercy  to  Venice,  were  finally  compelled  to  surren- 
der at  discretion.  Only  nineteen  galleys  out  of 
forty-eight  were  still  in  good  condition  ;  and  in  ten 
months  which  had  elapsed  since  their  capture  of 
Chiozza,  the  fourteen  thousand  seamen  and  soldiers 
which  had  manned  the  fleet  were  diminished  in 
equal  proportion  *. 

The  surrender  of  Chiozza  saved  Venice,  but  did 
not  terminate  the  war  ;  and  while  that  republic, 
her  resources  consumed,  her  treasury  empty,  her 
commerce  stagnant,  her  revenues  and  dominions 
in  Istria  and  Italy  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  was 
reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  distress  and  exhaustion 
by  the  prodigious  efforts  which  she  had  made,  the 
fresh  Genoese  fleet,  nine-and-thirty  galleys  strong, 
still  rode  the  Adriatic.  She  therefox'e  earnestly 
desired  peace  ;  and  the  rival  republic,  in  the  loss 
or  captivity  of  the  flower  of  her  seamen,  had  equal 
reason  to  deplore  the  indulgence  of  national  ani- 
mosity. But  it  was  not  until  the  following  year 
that  the  demands  of  the  Genoese  league  were  re- 
duced within  the  limits  of  the  sacrifices  which 
Venice  was  contented  to  make.  At  length,  under 
the  mediation  of  the  comit  of  Savoy,  terms  were 
mutually  adjusted  ;  and  by  the  peace  of  Turin, 
Venice  recovered  the  repose  for  which  she  sighed. 
(a.d.  I38I.)  But  she  was  compelled  to  abandon 
her  territorial  acquisitions  on  the  Italian  continent, 
and  could  only  console  herself  that,  by  having  al- 
ready ceded  Treviso  to  the  duke  of  Austria,  she 
had  prevented  it  from  passing  to  her  most  inveterate 
enemy,  Francesco  da  Carrara.  But  in  favour  of 
that  lord  she  cancelled  all  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  1372  ;  to  the  king  of  Hungary  she  en- 
gaged to  pay  contributions  and  confirmed  the  re- 
linquishment of  her  possessions  on  the  opposite 
coasts  ;  and,  finally,  to  Genoa  she  conceded  the 
abandonment  of  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  the  original 
cause  of  dispute.  The  dominion  of  Venice,  except 
over  her  transmarine  colonies,  was  now  confined 
to  the  circuit  of  the  lagune  ;  while  Genoa,  however 


•  Piero  Doria  had  been  spared  by  a  timely  death  from 
witnessing  the  fatal  results  which  he  had  provoked,  by  suf- 
fering his  fleet  to  be  blocked  up  in  Chiozza.  A  shot  from  a 
bombard  beat  down  part  of  the  wall  of  the  fortified  convent 
of  Brondolo,  as  he  was  inspecting  the  works  there,  soon  after 
the  Venetians  had  stationed  themselves  off"  that  port,  and 
crushed  him  under  the  ruins. 


imperfect  the  recompense  for  so  many  sufferings, 
in  some  measure  held  the  palm  of  victory.  Yet 
we  shall  find  Venice  reviving,  after  the  exhaustion 
of  this  war  of  Chiozza,  to  a  brilliant  pre-eminence 
of  power  and  commercial  prospei'ity  ;  and  Genoa, 
on  the  contrary,  silently  wasting  hito  debility,  as  if 
excess  of  exertion  had  fatally  strained  the  secret 
springs  of  her  vigour  and  strength*. 


PART  III. 


Affairs  of  Lombardy— Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan 
— War  between  the  signors  of  Verona  and  Padua — Inter- 
ference of  Gian  Galeazzo  in  their  quarrel — His  overthrow 
of  the  house  of  Scala — His  projects  against  the  house  of 
Carrara— Conquest  and  partition  of  their  states— Alarming 
power  of  Gian  Galeazzo— His  ambitious  designs  in  Tus- 
cany— War  between  Florence  and  the  lord  of  Milan  and 
their  allies — Fortunes  of  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara — 
His  re-establishment  in  the  lordship  of  Padua— Prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  between  Florence  and  the  lord  of  Milan — 
Defeat  of  the  count  d'Arinagnae,  the  ally  of  Florence — 
Skilful  retreat  of  Hawkwood— Peace  of  Genoa — Perfidious 
character  and  intrigues  of  Gian  (>aleazzo  Visconti — Erec- 
tion of  Milan  into  an  imperial  duchy— New  war  between 
Florence  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  terminated  by  a  truce — 
Successful  machinations  of  Gian  Galeazzo— Pisa  subjected 
to  his  yoke— The  signiory  of  Sienna  and  Perugia  surren- 
dered to  him— Decline  of  the  spirit  of  freedom- Italy  in 
danger  of  tailing  under  the  universal  tyranny  of  the  duke 
of  Milan— Revolutions  of  Genoa -Rise  of  the  commercial 
aristocracy — Recovery  of  the  republic  from  the  Milanese 
yoke— Struggles  of  faction  —  Incessant  revolutions,  and 
exhaustion  of  the  republic — Surrender  of  the  state  to  the 
protection  of  Charles  VI.  of  France — Affairs  of  Naples — 
Continuation  of  the  reign  of  Joanna — Condition  of  Sicily 
— Charles  of  Durazzo  adopted  by  Joanna  for  her  successor 
— His  rupture  with  her,  and  enterprise  against  her  throne 
in  concert  with  Urban  VI. — Adoption  of  the  duke  of  Anjou 
by  Joanna — Conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Durazzo — 
Murder  of  Joanna — Expedition  of  Louis  of  Anjou  into 
Naples — His  failure  and  death — Reign  of  Charles  III. — 
His  attempt  to  seize  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  murder—* 
Civil  wars  in  Naples  between  the  parties  of  Anjou  and 
Durazzo — Louis  II.  of  Anjou — Ladislaus,  son  of  Charles 
III. — His  character,  and  success  against  his  rival — His 
final  establishment  on  the  throne. 

The  power  of  the  Visconti,  which  had  for  many 
years  worn  a  formidable  aspect  in  northern  Italy, 
had  not  however  been  attended  by  the  full  effects 
of  its  alarming  preponderance,  so  long  as  the  pos- 
sessions of  that  house  were  shared  between  the  two 
brothers,  Galeazzo  and  Bernabo.  But,  shortly 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  of  Chiozza,  the 
whole  of  the  Milanese  dominions  were  united  under 
a  single  chief,  who  concentrated  in  his  person  all 
the  odious  and  dangerous  qualities  of  his  family, 
and  gave  ample  cause  to  the  other  states  of  the 

♦  Daniele  Chinazzo,  Cronica  della  Guerra  di  Chiozza; 
Giorgio  Stella,  Annales  Genuenses,  pp.  1105  1119;  Marin 
Sanuto,  Vite  de'  Duchi  di  Venezia,  p.  676-720 ;  Sismondi, 
c.  51 ;  Daru,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16-164.  The  three  first  of  the  works 
here  quoted,  my  original,  or  at  least  native,  authorities  for 
the  war  of  Chiozza,  are  severally  contained  in  the  fifteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-second  volumes  of  Muratori's  great 
collection,  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum. 
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Gian  Galeazzo  overthrows  the  house  of 
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peninsula  to  apprehend  the  estabUshment  of  one 
wide-spreading  and  genei-al  tyranny.  This  was  Gian 
Galeazzo,  the  son  of  Galeazzo,  who,  by  the  death  of 
that  lord  in  1 378,  had  inherited  his  portion  of  cen- 
tral Lombardy,  and  fixed  his  court  at  Pavia,  while 
his  uncle  Bernabo  resided  at  Milan. 

The  ties  of  kindred  were  as  little  valued  by  these 
perfidious  usurpers  as  any  other  bonds  of  humanity  ; 
and  the  first  effoi'ts  of  Bernabo,  on  his  brother's 
decease,  were  directed  against  the  life  and  reign  of 
his  nephew.  But  Gian  Galeazzo  was  more  than  a 
match  for  him  in  duplicity.  While  he  warily 
guarded  himself  against  the  plots  of  Bernabo 
without  seeming  to  penetrate  them,  he  affected  to 
be  exclusively  engrossed  in  devotional  exercises 
and  personal  fears.  Travelling  about  with  a  reti- 
nue of  priests,  he  was  incessantly  telling  his  beads, 
and  visiting  the  different  saintly  shi'ines  of  Lom- 
bardy ;  and  his  coward  terrors  were  displayed  in 
the  number  of  guards  who  constantly  surrounded 
him,  and  denied  access  to  his  presence.  He  thus 
gained  his  object  of  inspiring  his  uncle  with  a  so- 
vereign contempt  for  his  imbecility  ;  and  as  he 
passed  near  Milan  on  a  pretended  pilgrimage,  with 
a  numerous  escort,  Bernabo  and  two  of  his  sons 
came  out  to  meet  him  without  suspicion.  The 
hypocrite  received  them  with  affectionate  em- 
braces ;  but  suddenly  turning  to  two  of  his  captains, 
gave  them  an  order  in  German,  then  the  universal 
military  language  of  Italy,  to  arrest  his  three  re- 
latives. Their  soldiers  immediately  seized  the 
bridle  of  the  mule  on  which  Bernabo  rode  ;  his 
sword  was  cut  from  his  side  ;  and  he  was  dragged 
off"  the  spot  from  his  attendants  with  his  sons, 
vainly  imploring  his  nephew  not  to  prove  a  traitor 
to  his  own  blood.  Milan  at  once  opened  her  gates 
to  Gian  Galeazzo,  and  the  captive  signor  was  con- 
fined with  his  sons  in  one  of  her  castles  ;  where, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  poison  was  at 
three  several  times  administered  to  Bernabo  in 
his  food,  and  at  last  terminated  his  flagitious  ex- 
istence. His  crimes  had  rendered  him  so  detested 
that  neither  his  subjects  nor  allies  showed  any  in- 
clination to  avert  or  avenge  his  fate ;  and  his 
nephew,  throwing  off  the  mask  of  devotion,  reigned 
unopposed  lord  of  the  wliole  Milanese  dependen- 
cies, (a.d.  1385.) 

The  ambition  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  thus  already 
steeped  in  unnatui'al  crime,  was  not  likely  to  be 
satisfied  even  with  these  great  possessions  :  and 
a  war,  which  was  excited  by  Venice  between  the 
houses  of  Carrara  and  Scala,  shortly  opened  a  new 
field  for  his  perfidious  intrigues.  The  implacable 
hatred  of  the  Venetians  towards  Francesco  da 
Carrara  had  been  strengthened  by  their  sufferings 
in  the  war  of  Chiozza  :  and  the  purchase  of  Tre- 
viso  and  its  district,  which  the  lord  of  Padua 
effected  from  the  duke  of  Austria  some  time  after 
the  termination  of  that  contest,  aggravated  their 
long  jealousy  of  so  enterprising  a  neighbour.  The 
enfeebled  condition  of  their  republic  prevented 
them  from  openly  provoking  a  new  struggle  with 
him  ;  but  they  in  secret  instigated  Antonio  della 
Scala,  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Verona,  who, 
sharing  the  power  of  his  legitimate  brother,  had 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  that  he  might  reign 
alone,  to  declare  war  against  Carrara,  in  revenge 
for  the  horror  which  that  lord  had  publicly  ex- 
pressed at  his  guilt,    (a.d.  1386.)      But  notwith- 


standing the  pecuniary  aid  of  Venice,  the  Veronese 
signor  was  unsuccessful  in  the  struggle  ;  and,  after 
two  great  defeats  of  his  mercenary  troops  in  suc- 
cessive campaigns  by  those  of  Carrara,  he  was  re- 
duced to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  lord  of 
Milan. 

Gian  Galeazzo,  from  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  combatants,  had  awaited  the 
moment  of  their  common  exhaustion  to  offer  suc- 
cors to  each  that  he  might  despoil  them  both  :  but 
such  was  their  mutual  dread  of  l\\s  character  that 
they  had  in  turn  rejected  his  proffered  aid,  until 
the  distresses  of  Scala  left  him  no  other  resource 
than  to  escape  more  imminent  danger  by  accepting 
his  alliance  ;  and  Carrara,  who  had  vainly  sought 
peace,  was  then  compelled  to  anticipate  his  pur- 
pose, and  to  sign  a  treaty  with  Gian  Galeazzo  for 
the  partition  of  the  Veronese  dominions,  (a.d. 
1387.)  This  act  was  fatal  to  both  the  rivals. 
Antonio  della  Scala  was  utterly  unequal  to  resist 
the  coalition  of  the  Milanese  and  Paduan  signors  ; 
he  was  rapidly  stripped  of  all  his  possessions,  and 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  at  Venice  with  his  trea- 
sures ;  and  a  single  campaign  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  the  house  of  Scala,  which  had  reigned  at 
Verona  for  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
and  more  than  once  aspired  to  an  universal  su- 
premacy over  the  peninsula.  But  it  was  farthest 
from  the  intention  of  Visconti  that  Carrara  should 
share  in  the  spoil.  He  knew  the  hatred  which  the 
Venetians  bore  to  that  lord  ;  and  after  having  en- 
abled him  to  overthrow  Scala,  whom  they  had 
secretly  aided  but  dare  not  openly  protect,  the 
crafty  and  perfidious  tyrant  at  once  proposed  to 
them  to  dispossess  the  signor  of  Padua  in  turn  of 
his  dominions,  and  offered  to  enter  into  a  league 
with  their  republic,  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  their 
detested  enemy,  and  the  partition  of  his  states. 

The  skilful  policy  which  usually  actuated  the 
Venetian  senate  might  have  suggested  to  them 
that  Visconti,  established  on  the  shore  of  their 
lagune,  must  prove  infinitely  a  more  dangerous 
neighbour  than  Carrara.  In  the  lust  of  dominion, 
in  faithless  machinations,  the  lord  of  Padua  could 
scarcely  equal  Gian  Galeazzo  :  in  power  he  was 
confessedly  inferior  and  less  to  be  dreaded.  Yet 
the  senate,  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of  ambition 
and  vengeance,  eagerly  accepted  the  proffei-ed  alli- 
ance of  the  Milanese  lord,  and  signed  a  treaty  with 
him,  into  which  the  marquis  of  Este  and  the  lord 
of  Mantua  were  admitted,  for  the  partition  of  the 
Paduan  states,  (a.d.  1388.)  The  old  lord  of  Car- 
rara, thus  assailed  by  a  coalition  of  enemies  of 
whom  the  least  was  alone  his  equal  in  force,  was  at 
once  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  distress  ;  for  his 
subjects  of  Padua,  oppressed  by  the  accumulated 
burthens  of  successive  wars,  were  clamorous  and 
disaffected,  and  eager  for  any  revolution.  In  the 
general  ruin  which  thus  menaced  his  house,  some 
of  his  counsellors  suggested,  as  the  only  expedient 
for  averting  its  consummation,  his  abdication  of 
the  signiory  of  Padua  in  favour  of  his  son,  Francesco 
Novel  lo  da  Carrara.  They  represented  to  him 
that  the  enmity  which  the  Venetians  bore  to  him 
personally  could  not  extend  to  this  young  man, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  Paduans  were  with  him,  and 
that  he  would  find  new  resources  in  her  devotion. 
The  old  signor  listened  to  their  advice  ;  he  pub- 
licly went  through  the  vain  ceremony  of  resigning 
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his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of 
Padua,  as  if  they  had  still  been  free  to  choose  his 
successor  ;  Francesco  Novello  was  declared  lord 
of  the  state  in  his  stead  ;  and  he  himself  imme- 
diately withdrew  to  Treviso,  of  which  he  determined 
to  retain  the  sovereignty. 

But  this  arrangement  failed  in  diverting  the 
enemies  of  the  Carrara  from  their  purpose  ;  and, 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  elder  Francesco  re- 
tired to  Treviso,  the  heralds  of  Gian  Galeazzo 
brought  a  defiance  and  a  declaration  of  war  to 
his  son.  The  states  both  of  Padua  and  Treviso 
were  immediately  invaded  from  all  points  by  the 
troops  of  the  league  ;  panic  and  treason  spread 
through  the  cities,  the  castles,  and  the  camps  of  the 
Carrara  ;  and  neither  father  nor  son  could  discover 
any  other  mode  of  escape  from  the  merciless 
hands  of  the  Venetians,  their  deadliest  foes,  than 
by  surrendering  the  keys  of  their  capitals  and  for- 
tresses to  Jacopo  del  Verme,  the  general  of  Gian 
Galeazzo,  and  obtaining  a  safe  conduct  for  them- 
selves to  proceed  to  Pavia,  and  implore  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  conqueror.  Thus  the  viper  (il  biscione) 
the  armorial  bearing  of  the  Visconti,  a  term  which 
is  figuratively  used  by  contemporary  chroniclers  as 
the  emblem  of  their  power,  erected  his  crest  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  standards  of 
Gian  Galeazzo,  which  floated  over  the  walls  of 
Padua  and  her  dependant  fortresses,  might  be  dis- 
cerned from  the  towers  of  Venice  ;  and  when  the 
Paduan  deputies  knelt  in  homage  before  the  lord 
of  Milan,  he  boastfully  promised  them  that,  if  God 
only  gave  him  five  years  of  life,  he  would  make 
the  proud  senators  of  Venice  their  equals,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  alarm  which  that  amphibious  re- 
public had  so  long  occasioned  to  their  city. 

While  the  machinations  and  arms  of  Gian  Ga- 
leazzo had  thus  dispossessed  the  houses  of  Scala 
and  Carrara  in  succession  of  their  inheritance,  his 
treacherous  projects  had  not  been  confined  to  the 
extension  of  his  dominions  in  eastern  Lombardy. 
He  had  already  sought  another  field  for  his  in- 
trigues among  the  Tuscan  states,  and  had  only  sus- 
pended the  prosecution  of  his  designs  in  that  quar- 
ter, that  he  might  receive  no  interruption  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Veronese  and  Paduan  lordships. 
But,  in  almcjst  all  the  Tuscan  cities,  his  emissaries 
were  incessantly  occupied  in  exciting  troubles  by 
which  he  might  profit  for  the  establishment  of  his 
power ;  and  the  eternal  enmities  and  dissensions, 
which  filled  the  republics  of  that  province,  afforded 
him  but  too  many  occasions  for  weaving  his  toils 
among  them.  Florence,  ever  the  enemy  of  the 
tyrants  of  Italy,  was  as  usual  the  particular  object 
of  his  hostility,  and  watchful  in  observing  his 
motions.  Some  disputes,  which  arose  between  her 
and  Sienna,  impelled  the  people  of  the  latter  city 
to  offer  their  signiory  to  the  lord  of  Milan  for  the 
blind  gratification  of  their  animosity ;  and  though 
the  tyrant  dissembled  for  some  time,  and  even  con- 
cluded an  amicable  treaty  with  the  Florentines, 
the  continuance  of  his  faithless  enterprises  at 
length  determined  their  rulers  to  prefer  open  war- 
fare with  him  to  an  insidious  peace.  In  this  reso- 
lution they  were  imitated  by  Bt)logna ;  and,  in  less 
than  two  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Carrara,  a  general 
war  was  kindled  in  Tuscany,  (a.d.  1390.)  Besides 
the  support  of  his  Lombard  allies,  the  marquis  of 
Este,  and  Gonzaga  lord  of  Mantua,  Visconti  had 


drawn  into  his  party  the  Tuscan  republics  of 
Sienna  and  Perugia,  and  all  the  petty  Ghibelin 
signers  of  the  same  province  and  of  Romagna;  and 
the  confederates  brought  into  the  field  in  the  fii-st 
campaign  fifteen  thousand  cuirassiers  and  six  thou- 
sand foot.  The  allied  republics  could  not  oppose 
to  them  nearly  the  same  force;  but  Florence  placed 
Sir  John  Havvkwood  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
two  thousand  lances,  or  six  thousand  cavalry,  and 
Bologna  supported  a  thousand  lances.  Against  this 
inferior  force,  however,  the  numerous  array  of 
Visconti  and  his  confederates  gained  no  decisive 
success.  The  assailants  were  scattered  round  a 
large  circuit  of  frontier;  no  great  battle  was 
fought;  and  the  war  languished  in  a  few  incur- 
sions and  surprises  of  petty  castles,  when  the 
attention  of  both  parties  was  suddenly  diverted  to 
the  Trevisan  March,  by  the  bold  enterprise  of  one 
man,  who  by  his  courage  and  talents,  by  the  energy 
of  his  character,  and  above  all  by  his  hatred  of 
Visconti,  proved  himself  a  most  efficient  ally  to 
Florence. 

This  was  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara,  whom 
Gian  Galeazzo  had  deprived  of  his  father's  territo- 
ries and  his  own.  That  tyrant,  after  violating  the 
safe  conduct  of  the  Carrara  to  his  presence,  that 
he  might  avoid  seeing  them,  had  imprisoned  the 
father;  and  having  at  first  amused  the  son  through 
his  ministers  with  the  promise  of  the  signiory  of 
Lodi,  finally  assigned  to  him  in  exchange  for  his 
ample  states  the  ruined  fortalice  of  Cortazon  near 
Asti.  At  this  fief,  however,  Francesco  occupied 
himself  in  his  fallen  fortunes,  like  a  simple  chate- 
lain,  in  rebuilding  his  castle,  until  his  oppi*essor 
drove  him  even  from  this  retreat.  The  city  of 
Asti  had  been  ceded  by  Visconti  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  married  his  daughter ;  and  the 
lieutenant  who  commanded  for  the  duke  in  the 
place,  conceiving  an  affection  for  Carrara,  gave 
him  intelligence  that  Visconti  had  stationed  a  band 
of  assassins  to  waylay  and  mui'der  him  between 
the  city  and  his  castle.  He  counselled  an  imme- 
diate flight,  and  Francesco  followed  his  advice. 
The  friendly  governor  undertook  to  transport  his 
children  and  treasure  to  Florence  ;  and  under  his 
escort  the  persecuted  chieftain  himself  suddenly 
quitted  his  castle  with  his  wife  and  a  few  faithful 
servants,  announcing  his  intention  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  a  shrine  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Avignon  to  entreat  the 
counsel  and  aid  of  the  anti-pope;  and  then  em- 
barked at  Marseilles  to  return  to  Italy  by  sea. 
But  the  dark  machinations  of  Visconti  still  pur- 
sued him ;  his  course  was  dogged  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  tyrant ;  he  was  repeatedly  driven  on  shore 
by  tempests  and  by  the  sufferings  of  his  wife,  a 
lady  of  the  house  of  Este,  who  was  far  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy ;  and  at  every  spot  where  the  tra- 
vellers attempted  to  land  from  their  felucca,  the 
myrmidons  of  Gian  Galeazzo  beset  their  path  and 
menaced  their  lives.  It  was  not  until  the  fugitive 
signer  and  his  wife  had  passed  through  a  long 
series  of  romantic  and  touching  adventures  *,  that 

*  The  story  of  their  harassing  sufferings  and  "  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,"  and  of  the  subsequent  adventures  of  Fran- 
cesco, is  told  by  a  contemporary  chronicler  of  Padua,  Andrea 
Gataro,  and  may  be  found  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.  The  tale  is  more  interesting  than  any 
romance,  from  the  simple  air  of  truth  which  pervades  it. 
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they  at  length  reached  a  hospitable  asylum  beyond 
the  power  of  their  remorseless  enemy  in  the  free 
city  of  Florence,  and  found  that,  by  the  faithful 
friendship  of  the  governor  of  Asti,  their  family 
and  riches  were  already  sheltered  in  the  same 
haven. 

His  mind  relieved  by  the  safety  of  his  family, 
Carrara  left  Florence  to  pursue  his  plans  of  ven- 
geance against  his  oppressor,  and  to  encounter  a 
repetition  of  the  dangers  which  he  had  escaped. 
Alternately  encouraged  and  disappointed,  as  the 
counsels  of  Florence  wavered  between  war  and 
peace  with  Visconti,  he  wandered  in  successive  jour- 
neys between  Italy  and  Dalmatia  and  Germany, 
until  the  Florentines  had  finally  resolved  on  hosti- 
lities ;  and  then,  having  levied  forces  among  some 
Hungarian  chieftains,  who  were  connected  by  mar- 
riage and  friendship  with  his  family,  and  purchased 
the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  engaged  to 
lead  a  large  army  into  Italy,  he  at  length  suddenly 
appeared  in  arras  on  the  Paduan  frontiers.  His 
success  was  rapid  and  brilliant :  the  former  sub- 
jects of  his  house,  already  weary  of  the  grievous 
yoke  of  the  lord  of  Milan,  welcomed  him  with  ac- 
clamations, and  every  where  revolted  in  his  favour; 
the  Venetians,  awaking  to  alarm  at  the  power  of 
Visconti,  favoured  him  under  cover  of  a  strict  neu- 
trality ;  the  Milanese  generals  were  compelled  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  Fadua ;  and  Francesco  be- 
sieging them  there,  finally  entered  the  city  by  sur- 
prise, and  re-established  himself  in  his  capital  and 
in  the  whole  of  its  dependant  territory. 

The  success  of  Carrara,  and  the  vain  efforts 
which  Gian  Galeazzo  made  to  recover  the  Paduan 
country,  operated  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Florentines  and  Bolognese,  by  removing  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  hostilities  from  their  territory  to 
eastern  Lombardy,  or  the  Trevisan  March ;  and 
though  the  duke  of  Bavaria  failed  in  his  engage- 
ments, and  disgracefully  sufiered  himself  to  be 
bribed  by  Visconti,  Carrara  and  his  allies  suc- 
ceeded by  their  incursions  into  the  Modenese  state 
in  forcing  the  marquis  of  Este  to  abandon  the 
Milanese  alliance.  But  the  languid  progress  of 
the  war  seemed  to  promise  no  decisive  event ;  and 
the  Florentines  determined  by  one  vigorous  effort 
to  bring  it  if  possible  to  an  honourable  conclusion. 
They  therefm-e  addressed  themselves  to  the  count 
d'Armagnac,  a  French  prince  of  high  martial  re- 
putation, whose  family  connexions  rendered  him 
unfriendly  to  Gian  Galeazzo.  (a.d.  1391.)  The  sis- 
ter of  d'Armagnac  had  married  a  son  of  Bemabo 
Visconti ;  and  the  prince  was  eagerly  besought  by 
this  brother-in-law  to  aid  him  in  avenging  his 
father's  murder  and  recovering  his  inheritance 
from  Gian  Galeazzo.  Thus  solicited,  and  tempted 
by  the  large  subsidies  and  offers  of  Florence, 
d'Armagnac  agreed  to  enter  Lombitrdy  with  a 
force  of  fifteen  thousand  gens-d'armerie."  It  was 
proposed  by  the  council  of  ten  commissioners  to 
whom  the  management  of  the  war  was  committed 
at  Florence,  that,  while  the  count  thus  entered  the 
Milanese  dominions  from  France,  the  troops  of  their 
own  republic,  with  those  of  Bologna  and  Padua, 
should  invade  them  simultaneously  from  the  east- 
ward or  opposite  frontier.  Hawkwood  was  there- 
fore dispatched  with  his  bands  from  Tuscany  to 
Padua  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  confe- 
derates; and  having  there  assembled  fourteen  hun- 


dred lances  in  Florentine,  six  hundred  in  Bolog- 
nese, and  two  hundred  in  Paduan  pay, — in  all  6600 
cuirassiers — with  1200  cross-bowmen,  and  a  great 
body  of  other  infantry,  the  vetei'an  captain  ad- 
vanced into  the  states  of  Visconti,  and  successively 
crossing  the  Adige,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Oglio, 
penetrated  triumphantly  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Milan,  from  which  the  Adda  alone  remained  to 
separate  him. 

But  here  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  rashness  and  presumption  of  d'Ar- 
magnac had  entailed  utter  destruction  on  the  nu- 
merous and  gallant  army,  which  he  had  selected 
from  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry.  Gian 
Galeazzo,  who  was  hopeless  of  arresting  the  ad- 
vance of  the  count  in  the  field,  had  opposed  to 
him  the  ablest  of  his  generals,  Jacopo  del  Verme, 
but  with  a  very  inferior  force  of  6000  cuirassiers 
and  4000  foot.  The  Milanese  leader  had  shut  him- 
self up  in  Alessandria;  and  d'Armagnac,  instead 
of  turning  aside  to  effect  the  junction  with  Hawk- 
wood which  had  been  concerted,  proceeded  with 
an  utter  but  misplaced  contempt  for  the  Italian 
chivalry  to  carry  his  bravades  to  the  gates  of  Ales- 
sandria with  the  elite  of  his  followers,  leaving  the 
mass  of  his  army  some  miles  in  rear.  A  corre- 
sponding body  of  the  Milanese  gens-d'armerie  sal- 
lied out  to  meet  his  challenge:  but  the  French 
chivalry  had  no  sooner  bravely  dismounted  to  fight 
in  phalanx  on  foot,  than  their  adversaries  cara- 
coling round  them,  drew  them  off  from  the  spot 
where  their  horses  were  left ;  and  when,  harassed 
by  desultory  assaults,  wearied  with  marching  under 
the  enormous  weight  of  their  armour,  and  over- 
powered by  the  dust  and  the  scorching  heat  of  a 
noon-day  sun,  their  strength  had  been  completely 
exhausted,  Jacopo  del  Verme  placed  a  second  body 
of  his  cavah'y,  which  had  secretly  issued  from  an- 
other gate,  between  them  and  their  horses,  and 
finally  inclosing  them  with  his  forces,  either  slaugh- 
tered or  captured  the  whole  number,  including  their 
leader.  The  French  army,  thus  left  in  their  camp 
and  deprived  of  their  captains,  were  seized  with  a 
panic ;  and  dispersing,  were  either  massacred  by 
the  peasantry  who  occupied  all  the  passes,  or  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  Milanese  troops,  their 
pursuers. 

These  disasters  placed  Hawkwood  in  the  most 
imminent  peril.  He  was  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's 
country:  before  him  were  the  whole  forces  of  Milan, 
victorious  and  now  far  superior  in  numbers,  which 
approached  to  overpower  him,  and,  in  his  rear, 
were  three  great  rivers  which  he  could  not  hope  to 
pass  with  impunity  in  their  pi'esence.  But  the  con- 
fidence which  he  felt  in  the  resources  of  his  own 
genius  in  no  degree  abandoned  him.  After  re- 
maining inactive  behind  his  intrenchments,  as  if 
paralyzed  by  terror,  until  the  Milanese,  their  teme- 
rity and  carelessness  increasing  as  he  tamely  re- 
ceived their  insults,  were  thrown  off  their  guard  ; 
he  suddenly  fell  upon  them  with  so  much  impe- 
tuosity that  he  routed  them  and  captured  twelve 
hundred  horse.  Having  thus  gained  his  object  of 
inspiring  his  enemy  with  respect,  and  deterring 
him  from  too  close  a  pursuit,  Hawkwood  com- 
menced a  masterly  retreat,  and  had  repassed  both 
the  Oglio  and  Mincio  before  a  single  trooper  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  dared  appear  on  their  banks.  But 
he  had  yet  the  rapid  Adige  to  cross,  and  the  diffi- 
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culty  was  the  greater  as  the  enemy  had  already 
fortified  themselves  on  the  dykes,  which  confine 
the  waters  of  that  river  to  its  bed.  The  Lombard 
plains  are  almost  every  where  on  a  lower  level 
than  that  of  the  streams  which  intersect  them,  and 
are  only  preserved  from  continual  inundations  by 
artificial  embankments,  between  which  the  impe- 
tuous torrents  that  descend  from  the  melting  of 
Alpine  snows  are  securely  conducted  to  the  sea. 
But  when  these  dykes  are  burst  or  cut,  the  adja- 
cent plains  are  at  once  flooded.  Hawkwood,  on 
reaching  the  range  of  low  land  which  is  known  as 
the  Veronese  valley,  found  the  Adige,  the  Po,  and 
the  Polesino  before  him  on  the  north,  the  south, 
and  the  west,  and  Jacopo  del  Verme  hanging  on 
his  rear;  and  in  this  situation,  the  enemy  sud- 
denly cut  the  dykes  of  the  Adige,  and  let  the  river 
loose  from  its  bed  upon  him.  The  lower  ground 
about  the  Florentine  camp  was  at  once  inundated. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch,  the  comitry  in 
every  direction  but  one  was  converted  into  a  vast 
lake  of  hourly  increasing  depth ;  the  waters  even 
menaced  the  rising  spot  on  which  the  army  lay ; 
provisions  began  to  fail ;  and  Jacopo  del  Verme, 
his  whole  force  guarding  the  only  outlet,  sent,  by  a 
trumpet,  a  fox  enclosed  in  a  cage  to  the  English 
captain.  Hawkwood  received  the  taunting  pre- 
sent with  dry  composure,  and  bade  the  messenger 
tell  his  general,  that  his  fox  appeared  nothing  sad, 
and  doubtless  knew  by  what  door  he  would  quit  his 
cage. 

A  leader  of  less  courageous  enterprise  and  skil- 
ful resource  than  Hawkwood  might  have  despaired 
of  bui'sting  from  the  toils  ;  but  the  wily  veteran 
knew  both  how  to  inspire  his  troops  with  unlimited 
confidence  in  his  guidance,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
their  devotion.  Lea\'ing  his  tents  standing,  he 
silently  and  boldly  led  his  cavalry  before  day-light 
into  the  inundated  plain  towards  the  Adige ;  and, 
with  the  waters  already  at  the  horses'  girths, 
marched  the  whole  of  the  same  day  and  the  fol- 
lowing night  beside  the  dykes  of  that  river,  until 
he  found  a  spot  where  its  bed  had  been  left  dry 
by  the  escape  of  the  watere;  and  crossing  it  at 
length  gave  repose  to  his  wearied  troops  on  the 
Paduan  frontiers.  Part  of  his  infantry  had  pe- 
rished, and  he  had  lost  many  men  and  horses  in 
the  mud,  and  in  canals  and  ditches,  the  danger  of 
which  could  not  be  distinguished  amidst  the  general 
inundation  ;  but  the  army  of  the  league  was  saved, 
and  Jacopo  del  Verme  dared  not  pursue  its  hazard- 
ous retreat. 

The  subsequent  operations  of  Hawkwood  were 
marked  with  equal  ability,  but  their  event  was 
indecisive ;  and  there  appears  to  me  nothing  worth 
recounting  in  this  war  after  his  celebrated  and 
skilful  retreat*.     By  the  mediation  of  Genoa,  a 

•  This  war  closed  the  exploits  of  "  our  honest  country- 
man," as  Forsyth  ironically  calls  the  great  condottiere.  I 
know  not,  however,  why  he  charges  Hawkwood  with  "  trai- 
torously selling  to  Florence  the  Pisans  who  paid  him  to  de- 
fend them."  The  reproach  rests  on  no  authority  which  I 
can  discover;  and  in  the  war  between  the  two  republics 
which  ended  in  1364,  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  one 
of  the  mercenary  leaders  in  Pisan  pay  who  was  not  debauched 
by  the  Florentines,  but  continued  to  serve  his  masters  faith- 
fully to  the  end  of  the  contest.  Though  doubtless  not  alto- 
gether exempt  from  the  vices  of  his  rapacious  and  cruel 
trade,  Hawkwood  was  as  superior  to  the  condottieri  of  his 


peace  was  concluded  in  the  following  year,  (a.d.1392.) 
Its  provisions  left  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  lordship  of  Padua  which  he 
had  so  gallantly  recovered  ;  but  Treviso  had  re- 
mained, since  the  partition  treaty  with  Visconti, 
with  the  Venetians,  and  the  old  signer,  his  father, 
shortly  died  in  the  prisons  of  the  lord  of  Milan,  be- 
fore the  adjustment  of  his  ransom  could  be  effected, 
Gian  Galeazzo  and  the  Florentines  mutually  en- 
gaged to  abstain  from  interference,  he  in  the  affairs 
of  Tuscany,  and  they  in  those  of  Lonibardy.  But 
in  negotiating  this  treaty,  the  remaining  conditions 
of  which  were  unimportant,  the  Florentines  re- 
posed no  trust  in  their  faithless  enemy ;  and  when 
the  arbiters  of  the  peace  spoke  of  sureties  for  its 
maintenance,  "  Our  surety,"  said  a  Florentine  com- 
missioner, *'  shall  be  in  the  sword,  for  the  lord  of 
Milan  has  put  our  forces  to  proof,  and  we  have 
tried  his." 

The  Florentines  had  full  reason  to  keep  an  eye 
of  suspicion  and  alarm  upon  the  movements  of 
Visconti ;  and  they  had  leisure  to  perceive,  in  the 
course  of  the  few  following  years,  that  even  a  state 
of  avowed  hostility,  with  an  enemy  so  perfidious 
and  restless,  was  less  pregnant  with  danger  than  a 
hollow  and  faithless  peace.  Personally  unwarlike 
and  pusillanimous,  Gian  Galeazzo  seldom  ventured 
to  pass  the  circuit  of  his  strongly  fortified  palace 
at  Pavia ;  but  by  his  numerous  agents  and  emissa- 
ries his  intrigues  dived  into  the  inmost  counsels  of 
every  state,  and  his  machinations  against  the  gene- 
ral independence  of  the  peninsula  were  incessant 
and  too  extensively  successful.  The  immense  re- 
venues, which  he  exacted  from  his  subjects,  were 
spent  in  strengthening  his  mischievous  power ; 
almost  all  the  most  celebrated  condottieri  and  their 
bands  were  attached  to  his  service  ;  and,  as  he 
allowed  them  a  constant  half-pay,  they  were  still  at 
his  command,  even  while  he  appeared  to  give  them 
a  formal  discharge.  He  thus  turned  them  loose  to 
subsist  by  the  plunder  and  ravaging  of  other  states, 
and  left  them  to  rob  and  exhaust  those  during 
peace,  against  wliom  he  meditated  more  overt 
attiicks.  No  oaths  or  solemn  treaties  bound  him  ; 
no  crime  deterred  him  ;  neither  remorse  nor  com- 
punction turned  him  fx'om  the  pursuit  of  the  most 
flagitious  enterprises.  In  the  midst  of  every  dis- 
appointment and  difficulty,  he  could  still  command 
the  same  calm  dissimulation,  the  same  unshaken 
constancy  of  purpose ;  and  though  his  cautious 
timidity  sometimes  prevented  him  from  reaping 
the  full  measure  of  opportunity,  a  watchfulness 
that  never  slumbered,  and  a  plausibility  of  profes- 
sion which  no  exposure  could  shame,  rendered  him 
supreme  in  duplicity  even  among  the  wily  politi- 
cians of  Italy.  Therefore  it  was  that  his  negotia- 
tions and  plots  were  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  his  arms ;  and  though  the  Florentines  per- 
fectly understood  his  character,  and  had  alone  the 


times  in  general  character  as  in  military  genius.  His  las 
years,  at  least,  were  devoted  with  honourable  fidelity  to  the 
Florentines ;  and  his  eminent  services  merited  the  monu- 
ment which  still  remains  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence  ;  a 
record  of  their  gratitude,  though  not,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  has 
supposed,  of  his  treason.  He  died  a  natural  death,  in  1394, 
at  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  Florentine  ter- 
ritory, and  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  tlie 
republic. 
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New  war  between  Florence  and  the 
duke  of  Milan. — Its  termination 
by  a  truce. 


courage  to  offer  an  habitual  resistance  to  his  arts> 
they  were  not  the  less  exposed  to  the  effects  of  his 
perfidy. 

The  fall  of  Pisa  under  the  dominion  of  a  creature 
of  Visconti  offered  the  first  new  cause  of  alarm  to 
the  Florentines.  Notwithstanding  the  engagement 
into  which  the  tyrant  had  entered  not  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Tuscany,  he  secretly  instigated  the 
treason  of  Jacopo  d'Appiano,  a  man  of  base  ex- 
traction, who  had  been  raised  to  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  Pisan  republic  by  the  friendship  of 
Piero  Gambacorti,  the  chief  of  the  ruling  faction. 
Gambacorti,  a  citizen  of  moderation  and  virtue, 
had  long  governed  that  republic  by  the  annual 
renewal  of  his  office  of  captain  general ;  but  though 
his  own  disinterestedness  and  simpUcity  of  man- 
ners endeared  him  to  the  people,  the  pride  and 
insolence  of  his  family  excited  universal  disgust, 
and  filled  the  citizens  with  the  apprehension  of  an 
hereditary  tyranny.  But  Gambacorti  himself  might 
have  preserved  his  credit  with  his  countrymen  to 
the  natural  close  of  a  long  and  honourable  life,  if 
he  had  not  reposed  confidence  in  an  ungrateful 
traitor.  Appiano,  with  the  connivance  of  the  lord 
of  Milan,  secretly  assembled  numerous  armed  ruf- 
fians from  various  quarters,  excited  a  furious  sedi- 
tion in  the  city  under  pretence  of  revenging  a  pri- 
vate quarrel,  and  basely  assassinating  his  benefac- 
tor in  the  tumult,  seized  the  reuis  of  government. 
Gian  Galeazzo  immediately  dispatched  troops  to 
his  support,  and  under  their  protection  Appiano 
firmly  established  himself  in  the  signiory.  Before 
this  revolution  Visconti  had  already  shown  his 
continued  hostility  against  Florence,  by  instigating 
several  bodies  of  disbanded  mercenaries,  who  had 
formed  companies  of  adventure,  to  attack  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic ;  but  the  firm  countenance  of 
the  state  repressed  these  incursions.  About  the 
same  time,  too,  he  carried  his  intrigues  into  the 
reigning  families  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua.  In  the 
first  of  these  houses  he  encouraged  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  civil  war  ; 
and,  in  the  second,  he  persuaded  Francesco  Gon- 
zaga,  by  a  devilish  plot,  of  the  infidelity  of  his  lady, 
the  daughter  of  Bernabo  Visconti,  whose  enmity 
he  dreaded  as  the  murderer  of  her  father.  The 
lord  of  Mantua  put  his  guiltless  wife  to  death ;  and, 
when  he  discovered  her  innocence  too  late,  and 
was  stung  by  remorse  and  fired  with  indignation 
against  the  fiend  who  had  deceived  him,  Gian  Ga- 
leazzo, finding  his  alliance  lost,  was  the  first  to 
accuse  him  of  the  murder  of  his  lady,  and  thence- 
forth took  every  occasion  to  injure  him  without  an 
open  violation  of  peace.  In  the  midst  of  this  course 
of  ambition  and  crime,  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  tyrant  received  a  new  increase.  By  the  pay- 
ment of  100,000  florins,  he  induced  the  feeble 
Wenceslaus,  who  now  reigned  in  Germany  as  king 
of  the  Romans  and  emperor  elect,  to  raise  Milan 
and  its  dependencies  into  an  imperial  duchy,  and 
to  bestow  on  him  the  solemn  investiture  of  this 
fief.  (a.d.  1395.)  Thus  he  in  some  measure  seemed 
to  acquire  a  recognized  right  over  his  dominions, 
and  to  remove  the  long  stain  of  usurpation  which 
had  humbled  his  ancestors  and  himself  before  the 
legitimate  dynasties  of  Europe.  Such  had  been 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  overwhelming  tyranny 
of  his  house,  that  the  cities  which  were  now  em- 
braced in  the  imperial  duchy  of  Milan,  were  pre- 


cisely those  which,  two  centuries  before,  had  com- 
prised the  league  of  Lombardy,  and  triumphantly 
conquered  their  freedom   from  Frederic    Barba- 


The  few  years  of  feverish  anxiety,  which  the 
Florentine  government  had  passed  since  their  last 
war,  were  shortly  to  terminate  in  another  struggle 
with  the  new  duke  of  Milan.  Notwithstanding  the 
little  fruit  derived  by  the  republic  from  a  treaty  of 
alliance  which  she  negotiated  with  the  king  of 
France,  she  had  already  prepared  for  a  renewal  of 
her  contest  with  Gian  Galeazzo,  when  a  treacherous 
attempt  of  some  of  the  condottieri,  whom  he  had 
formerly  disbanded,  but  who  were  notoriously 
under  his  influence,  to  seize  upon  the  little  city  of 
San  Miniato,  the  subject-ally  of  Florence,  hastened 
their  resolution,  and  even  denied  them  the  option 
of  peace,  (a.d.  1397.)  For  Alberic  di  Barbiano, 
the  chief  of  these  condottieri,  on  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise  against  San  Miniato,  imited  the  troops 
of  the  duke  of  Milan  in  the  Siennese  and  Pisan 
territories  to  his  bands,  and  thus  forming  an  army 
of  above  ten  thousand  cuirassiei's,  began  to  act 
openly  against  Florence  as  the  general  of  Gian 
Galeazzo,  though  without  any  declaration  of  war. 
At  the  same  time  two  other  Milanese  armies,  on 
the  distant  side  of  Lombardy,  broke  into  the  Man- 
tuan  territory  and  ravaged  it,  also  without  the 
usual  prelude  of  honourable  hostilities.  The  war 
now  became  general  in  the  Mantuan  district.  The 
Florentines,  besides  defending  themselves,  sent  suc- 
cours to  Gonzaga ;  the  marquis  Nicholas  III.  of 
Este  and  the  lord  of  Padua  openly  assisted  him  ; 
and  Carrara,  notwithstanding  the  ancient  quarrel 
of  the  Venetians  with  his  father,  having  succeeded 
by  friendly  and  submissive  overtures,  soon  after 
his  restoration,  in  reconciling  himself  with  them, 
the  aid  of  their  republic  was  indirectly  given  in 
concert  with  his.  With  the  support  of  all  these 
auxiliai'ies,  Francesco  Gonzaga  gained  a  great  bat- 
tle against  the  Milanese  troops  near  the  castle  of 
Governolo.  But  Venice,  though  she  was  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  power  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
had  now  committed  herself  with  him,  was  still 
fearful  of  declaring  openly  against  him,  and 
anxiously  sought  to  re-establish  the  peace  of  Lom- 
bardy. She  therefore  offered  her  mediation  to 
the  belligerents  ;  but  so  interminable  were  the 
frauds  and  deceptions  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  that,  after 
eight  months  of  negotiation,  all  hopes  of  a  de- 
finitive peace  were  renounced,  and  the  good  offices 
of  Venice  could  produce  no  more  than  a  truce  for 
ten  years  under  her  guarantee,  (a.d.  1 398.) 

This  imperfect  pacification  only  afforded  Gian 
Galeazzo  the  greater  opportunity  and  leisure  to 
extend  his  intx'igues.  His  support  of  Jacopo 
d'Appiano,  the  tyrant  of  Pisa,  and  his  insidious  alli- 
ance with  Sienna  against  Florence,  had  given  him 
an  alarming  influence  over  both  those  states  ;  and 
this  he  now  found  means  to  convert  into  an  absolute 
sovereignty.  During  the  life  of  Jacopo  d'Appiano, 
who  was  at  a  very  advanced  age  when  he  usurped 
the  signiory  of  Pisa,  Gian  Galeazzo  had  already 
made  one  treacherous  effort  to  gain  possession  of 
the  Pisan  castles  by  means  of  the  troops  whom  he 
had  sent  to  the  support  of  his  creature  ;  and  when 
Appiano  discovered  and  defeated  this  project,  he 
impudently  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and 
bade  the  Pisan  signor  punish  the  Milanese  general 
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and  soldiery,  and  their  accomplices  in  the  city,  who 
had  fallen  into  his  hands;  as  if  they  had  acted 
without  his  knowledge  or  approbation.  By  this 
artful  conduct  the  duke  lulled  the  suspicions  of  his 
dependant,  and  the  death  of  Jacopo  shortly  en- 
abled him  to  seize  on  the  signiory  of  Pisa  by  a 
treaty  with  the  feeble  son  of  that  usurper.  Finding 
himself  unequal  to  the  preservation  of  his  father's 
power,  Gerardo  d'Appiano  sold  the  republic  to 
Gian  Galeazzo  for  200,000  florins  and  the  signiory 
of  Piombino  and  the  Island  of  Elba,  possessions 
which  the  family  of  Appiano  were  destined  to  hold 
for  two  centuries.  Several  thousand  of  the  ducal 
troops  were  suddenly  admitted  into  Pisa  ;  the 
chains  of  the  fallen  republic  were  riveted  ;  and 
her  citizens,  hopeless  of  successful  resistance,  were 
compelled  to  receive  a  Milanese  governor,  (a.d. 
1399.)  Thus  successful  in  enslaving  one  of  the 
principal  x'epublics  of  Tuscany,  the  perfidious  duke 
seemed  to  draw  the  minor  states  of  the  province 
into  the  vortex  of  his  despotism,  as  if  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  some  mysterious  and  potent  spell  over 
their  counsels.  In  the  same  year  which  planted 
his  standards  at  Pisa,  the  Ubertini  and  other  Ghi- 
belin  feudatories  who  held  petty  mountain  fiefs  de- 
livered themselves  over  to  his  sovereignty  ;  and 
afterwards  the  republics  of  Sienna  and  Pemigia, 
ravaged  by  the  continued  incursions  of  condottieri, 
torn  by  their  own  factions,  and  filled  with  his 
emissaries,  voluntarily  called  him  in  for  their  lord, 
declared  their  signiory  hereditary  in  his  family, 
and  exchanged  their  uneasy  freedom  for  his  power- 
ful protection  and  despotic  authority.  Thus  the 
Florentines  found  Gian  Galeazzo  extending  his 
conquests  all  around  their  territory.  On  the  side  of 
the  Tuscan  plains,  the  viper  of  Milan  was  crested 
on  the  towers  of  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Perugia,  cities 
that  liad  lately  been  free  as  their  own :  from  the 
mountains  that  overhung  their  frontier  a  new  storm 
was  gathering  in  the  hostility  of  the  Ghibelin 
chieftains  of  the  Apennines,  who  had  chosen  the 
Milanese  duke  for  their  sovereign.  Entirely  en- 
compassed by  enemies,  the  Florentines  might  justly 
tremble  for  their  own  independence,  in  the  de- 
fence of  which  they  vainly  looked  around  for 
assistance. 

But  the  moral  desolation  in  which  they  were  left 
was  even  more  appalling  than  the  palpable  danger 
of  their  territorial  position.  The  spirit  of  freedom 
seemed  to  approach  its  extinction  throughout  Italy. 
Of  all  the  inland  republics  of  the  peninsula,  none 
besides  their  own  remained  to  pretend  to  freedom 
but  Lucca  and  Bologna  ;  and  both  these  cities  were 
a  prey  to  violent  commotions  and  intrigues,  which 
but  too  surely  portended  the  establishment  of  ty- 
rannies in  each.  In  fact,  in  less  than  two  years 
after  the  subjection  of  Pisa  to  Gian  Galeazzo,  both 
Lucca  and  Bologna  had  submitted  to  domestic  ty- 
rants. Of  the  maritime  republics,  Genoa  had  al- 
ready, as  we  shall  presently  find,  surrendered  her- 
self to  a  foreign  sovereign  ;  and  Venice,  inactive  in 
the  security  of  her  lagunes,  and  not  daring  to  rouse 
herself  to  stem  the  progress  of  the  Milanese  power, 
abandoned  Italy  to  her  fate.  The  prostration  of 
the  peninsula  before  one  universal  tyranny  in  the 
person  of  Gian  Galeazzo  seemed  at  hand  ;  and 
amidst  the  gloomy  forebodings  which  his  over- 
whelming power  was  calculated  to  excite,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  pestilence  which  had  just  re-com- 


menced its  cruel  ravages,  the  fourteenth  century 
closed  over  Italy*. 

To  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  distractions 
necessarily  entailed  on  the  reader  by  the  numerous 
transitions  in  our  subject,  I  have  hitherto  almost 
entirely  abstained  from  noticing  the  domestic  his- 
tory of  Genoa  during  the  period  embraced  in  the 
present  chapter  ;  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  re- 
serve the  internal  affairs  of  this  maritime  republic 
for  a  brief  and  separate  notice,  because  they  have 
little  connexion  with  the  general  history  of  Italy. 
The  revolution  of  1339,  which  produced  the  first 
appointment  of  doge  at  Genoa,  had  a  farther  and 
even  more  important  influence  upon  the  subsequent 
condition  of  the  state.  By  the  exclusion  from 
authority  of  the  old  nobility,  it  paved  the  way,  as  a 
similar  vicissitude  had  done  at  Florence,  for  the 
elevation  of  a  plebeian  and  commercial  aristocracy. 
An  order  of  wealthy  commoners  arose,  who  in 
dignity  and  physical  strength,  in  the  extent  of  their 
property  and  the  number  of  their  retainers,  and 
even  in  the  martial  spirit  of  their  characters,  and 
the  deadly  feuds  which  divided  them,  emulated 
the  power  and  the  pride  of  the  ancient  families. 
(a.d.  1350-1400.)  Thus  the  new  houses  of  Adorno 
and  Guarco,  of  Montalto  and  Fregoso,  moved  in  a 
distinct  and  parallel  course  with  the  Grimaldi  and 
Fieschi,  the  Spinola  and  Doria.  Eagerly  seizing 
an  occasion  for  hatred  of  each  other  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  these  merchant- 
nobles  agreed  only  in  common  animosity  against 
the  old  aristocracy.  A  sufficient  idea  of  the  differ- 
ent position  of  these  two  orders  in  the  state  may 
be  gathered  from  observing  the  sources  of  their 
power.  The  old  aristocracy  were  supported  by 
their  vassals,  the  peasantry  of  the  fiefs  in  the  Li- 
gurian  mountains  which  they  held  with  their  cas- 
tles :  the  merchant-nobles  numbered  their  retainers 
among  the  seamen  and  artificers  of  the  capital. 
Personally  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  their 
commerce,  they  embarked  in  their  own  vessels, 
which  were  fitted  at  once  for  war  and  trade  ;  the 
numerous  members  of  the  same  family  often  com- 
manded each  his  galley,  and  lived  among  his 
mariners  ;  and  thus  thousands  of  sailors  and  work- 
men were  maintained  in  the  pay  of  the  same  house, 
and  bound  by  the  common  ties  of  affection  and 
interest  to  their  employers.  In  a  free  and  maritime 
state,  the  relation  between  patron  and  client  con- 
stituted a  formidable  bond  of  union,  and  rendered 
the  commercial  orders  more  than  a  match  for  the 
rural  proprietors  and  their  followers. 

W^e  have  seen  how  the  Genoese  were  reduced 
after  their  defeat  by  the  Venetians,  in  the  naval 
battle  of  Loiera,  in  1353,  to  consign  the  signiory 
of  their  republic  to  the  archbishop  Giovanni  Vis- 
conti,  lord  of  Milan.  But  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
of  the  Venetian  war  had  ceased,  the  high-spirited 
people  indignantly  supported  the  onerous  yoke  of 


*  My  principal  authorities  for  this  period,  between  the 
accession  of  Gian  Galeazzo  to  the  lordship  of  Milan  and  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are  the  laborious  compila- 
tions of  Muratori  (a.d.  1378-1400)  and  Sismondi  (vol.  vii.  cc. 
42-45,  pp.  260-412).  But  I  have  also  consulted  with  care  the 
Paduan  chronicle  of  Andrea  Gataro  (Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vol. 
xvii.  pp.  446-858  passim)  before  cited,  the  perusal  of  whose 
prolix  narrative,  amusing  though  it  be,  is  in  itself  no  slight 
task;  and  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Istor.  Fiorent.  b.  iii.  ad  p.  2Sy. 
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Milan,  to  which  their  bUnd  hatred  and  momentary 
dread  of  their  maritime  rivals  had  induced  them 
rashly  to  submit  ;  and,  after  impatiently  enduring 
the  government  of  the  Visconti  for  about  three 
years,  they  rose  in  arms,  expelled  the  Milanese 
governor  and  garrison,  and  recalled  their  doge 
Simone  Boccanigra,  the  same  whom  they  had 
originally  raised  to  that  dignity  in  1339.  (a.d.  1356.) 
From  this  peinod  Boccanigra  exercised  his  limited 
and  temperate  authority  for  the  public  honour  and 
liappiness  to  the  close  of  his  life.  (a.d.  1363.)  But 
on  his  death,  which  was  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  been  caused  by  poison  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  state  to  the  king  of  Cyprus,  a  popular  com- 
motion arose,  and  occasioned  the  tumultuary  elec- 
tion of  Gabriello  Adomo  for  his  successor. 

Thus  commenced  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle 
between  the  two  parties,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
new  families  of  wealthy  commoners  had  placed 
themselves  *.  It  was  the  preponderance  of  the 
Guelf  faction  which  raised  Adorno  to  the  ducal 
throne  ;  and  two  years  later,  after  a  violent  con- 
test, the  Ghibelins  with  their  leader,  Leonardo  di 
Montalto,  were  expelled  from  the  city,  and  imme- 
diately waged  a  civil  war  against  their  country. 
(a.d.  1365.)  Pope  Urban  VI.  temporarily  ap- 
peased these  furious  dissensions  ;  but  they  shortly 
broke  forth  again  with  redoubled  virulence  ;  and 
Gabriello  Adorno  had  only  retained  his  seat  for 
seven  years,  when  a  popular  insurrection  hurled  him 
from  power  and  placed  on  his  throne  Domeneco  Fre- 
goso,  who  had  succeeded  Montalto  in  the  direction 
of  the  Ghibelin  party.  Both  Adorno  and  Fregoso 
governed  the  state  in  turn  with  talent  and  vigour 
equal  to  their  ambition  ;  but  both  shared  the  same 
fate,  (a.d,  1378  )  Fregoso  was  deposed  by  the 
tumultuous  voice  of  the  people  ;  and  the  usual 
oscillation  of  parties  gave  the  ducal  chair  to  the 
faction  ojiposed  to  that  of  the  last  doge,  and  seated 
in  it  Nicola  di  Guarco,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Guelfs.  It  was  under  the  dogeship  of  Guarco  that 
the  war  of  Chiozza  was  so  gloriously  maintained  ; 
and  his  patriotic  zeal  to  augment  the  public  force 
induced  him  to  recall  the  ancient  nobiUty  to  power, 
and  to  unite  them  in  the  cause  of  tlieir  country  by 
entrusting  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  republic  to 
their  conduct.  The  courage  and  devotion  of  the 
old  aristocracy  justified  his  confidence ;  but  the 
war  was  no  sooner  terminated  than  the  long 
jealousy  of  the  plebeians  against  the  ancient  houses 
awakened  afresh  ;  an  alarming  sedition  was  begun 
by  the  butchers  of  Genoa  ;  and  after  the  usual 
process  of  insurrection  the  nobles  were  again  ex- 
cluded from  power,  and  the  doge  himself  obliged 
to  consult  his  safety  by  flight. 

In  their  common  animosity  against  the  old  nobi- 
lity, the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  parties,  into  which  the 
great  commoners  and  the  people  were  divided,  had 
momentarily  forgotten  their  own  factious  quarrel, 
and  united  in  effecting  this  revolution.  Antoniotto 
Adorno,  who  had  inherited  his  father's  influence 
with  the  Guelfs,  and  Leonardo  Montalto  and  Pietro 

•  Sismondi,  in  two  different  places  (vol.  vii.  pp.  17  and 
240),  has  curiously  confused  the  politics  of  the  principal 
merchant-nobles,  and  contradicted  himself;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  being  bewildered  in  studying  distinctions  of 
faction,  which  were  regulated  not  by  any  intelligible  principle, 
but  by  mere  words. 


Fregoso  who  swayed  the  Ghibeihis,  hud  coalesced 
to  overthrow  the  doge ;  but  the  ambitious  rivalry 
of  these  leaders  immediately  revived  with  their 
success,  and  the  state  narrowly  escaped  a  civil 
war  in  the  struggle  of  Adorno  and  Montalto  for 
the  ducal  dignity.  The  latter  prevailed,  but  closed 
his  magistracy  and  his  life  in  the  following  year ; 
and  Adorno  was  then  chosen  to  succeed  him  by 
the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  people.  From  this 
epoch  the  revolutions  of  Genoa  became  so  frequent 
and  numerous  that  it  is  impossible — and  would  be 
utterly  useless  if  it  were  otherwise — for  us  to 
attempt  to  trace  their  course.  The  deep  exhaustion 
in  which  the  repjiblic  had  been  left  by  the  war  of 
Chiozza  was  fatally  visible  in  the  apathy  and  decay 
of  her  influence  in  foreign  aflTairs,  but  seemed  only 
to  aggravate  her  paroxysms  of  internal  violence, 
and  to  multijjly  the  incurable  factions  which  con- 
sumed her.  The  four  great  houses  of  the  old  nobi- 
lity were  almost  always  in  arms  against  the  public 
peace  at  their  rural  fiefs  ;  the  great  commoners 
with  their  clients  kept  the  capital  in  a  ferment  by 
their  bitter  animosities,  and  found  it,  under  the 
senseless  distinction  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
name,  but  too  easy  to  influence  the  passions  of  the 
people  ;  and,  besides  these  turbulent  rivals,  a  new 
and  lower  party  among  the  commercial  citizens, 
that  of  the  middle  estate  as  it  was  called,  reared  its 
baleful  head.  Four  times,  amidst  the  shock  of 
these  contending  factions,  was  Antoniotto  Adorno 
alternately  elevated  to  the  ducal  throne  and  ex- 
pelled from  his  seat ;  and  ten  times  in  four  years* 
were  the  doges  changed  by  the  violence  and  shift- 
ing affections  of  the  wayward  and  capricious  peo- 
ple. Only  one  consummation  of  ill  was  wanting  to 
the  public  afflictions, — the  insidious  interference  of 
a  foreign  tyrant;  and,  while  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti 
I'eigned  in  the  peninsula,  that  evil  was  ever  im- 
pending, to  exercise  its  fatal  influence  upon  the 
disorders  of  the  state.  The  perfidious  ruler  of 
Milan  called  himself  the  friend  of  Adorno,  and 
assisted  him  in  his  alternations  of  adversity.  But 
his  succours  were  even  more  dangerous  than  his 
enmity  ;  his  real  design  was  to  reduce  Genoa  to 
the  extremity  of  weakness,  that  he  might  recover 
the  authority  which  his  great-uncle  the  archbishop 
of  Milan  had  acquired  over  her ;  and  Adorno  dis- 
covered immediately  after  his  last  restoration  to 
the  ducal  throne,  which  was  effected  by  Milanese 
aid,  that  Gian  Galeazzo  was  already  actively  in- 
triguing with  his  enemies  to  dethrone  him. 

This  exposure  of  the  baseness  of  his  ally  seems 
at  once  to  have  extinguished  or  purified  the  hi- 
therto inordinate  ambition  of  Adorno ;  and  con- 
scious that  the  republic  was  ali*eady  too  much  en- 
feebled to  resist  the  dangerous  machinations  of  the 
tyrant,  he  voluntarily  determined  to  lay  down  his 
own  power,  that  he  might  at  least  secure  to  her  the 
option  of  a  master.  Charles  VI.,  then  king  of 
France,  was  too  powerful  in  appearance  for  Vis- 
conti to  hazard  a  rupture  with  him,  and  yet  too 
feeble  in  character  for  Genoa  to  apprehend  his 
usurpation  of  a  more  absolute  authority  than  she 
was  contented  to  entrust  to  him.  He  was  therefore 
a  desirable,  because  not  personally  a  dangerous 
protector ;   and  Adorno  concluded  a  treaty  with 
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the  French  king,  by  which  the  signiory  of  Genoa 
v.as  consigned  to  that  monarch  with  every  careful 
reservation  of  lier  internal  freedom,  (a.d.  1396.) 
The  doge  descended  to  a  private  station,  in  which 
he  soon  after  died ;  a  French  vicar  was  admitted 
into  the  capital ;  and  French  garrisons  were  per- 
mitted in  several  of  the  dependant  fortresses.  But 
the  Genoese  were  too  impatient  and  fickle  to  en- 
dure this  compact,  formed  as  it  wjis  to  guard,  with- 
out injurmg,  their  freedom;  the  French  lieutenants 
were  strangers  to  constitutional  forms ;  and,  after 
only  two  years  of  tranquillity,  new  troubles  broke  out. 
A  furious  insurrection  ended  only  in  increasing  the 
power  of  Charles ;  and  after  Genoa  had  suffered  so 
severely  in  the  struggle,  that  thirty  of  her  most 
sumptuous  palaces  were  demolished,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals  in  the  city  destroyed  to  the 
value  of  a  million  of  florins,  the  party  which  sup- 
ported the  authority  of  the  French  finally  pre- 
vailed*, (a.d.  13<J«.) 

For  many  years  after  the  pacification  which 
Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  succeeded  in  effecting  in 
1351  with  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  there  is  little 
either  in  her  history  or  that  of  her  kingdom  to 
demand  our  attention.  Her  second  husband,  Louis 
of  Tarento,  shared  her  power  with  the  royal  title ; 
but,  after  displaying  in  the  outset  some  appearance 
of  vigour  and  activity  of  character,  he  ueglecteti 
the  charge  of  his  kingdom  to  plunge  into  a  career 
of  dissipation  and  sensuality  which  brought  his  life 
to  a  premature  close.  Louis  and  his  queen  had 
been  invited  by  one  of  the  factions  which  desolated 
Sicily  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  that  island  f  ; 

•  Georgii  Stellae,  Annales  Genuens.  pp.  1092-1154;  Sis- 
mondi,  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  passim. 

t  The  condition  of  Sicily  from  the  middle  to  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  has  so  little  interesting  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Italy,  that,  without  interrupting  the 
course  of  my  text,  I  may  be  allowed  to  dispatch  a  short  no- 
tice of  the  atfairs  of  that  island  in  a  note. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  (the  first  of  that  name  of 
the  Aragonese  dynasty),  who  so  gallantly  maintained  the 
independence  of  his  people  against  the  papal  and  Angevin 
power,  Sicily  was  agitated  by  a  long  series  of  ruinous  dis- 
orders, which  were  produced,  or  rendered  more  fatal,  by  a 
succession  of  feeble  princes.  The  Chiaramonti,  the  most 
powerful  family  among  the  nobility,  possessed  themselves  of 
a  moiety  of  the  kingdom,  and  established  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendent faction,  always  in  oi)position  to  the  throne,  and 
sometimes  in  concert  with  the  sovereigns  of  Naples.  Peter  II. 
succeeded  his  father  Frederic,  as  I  have  formerly  observed, 
in  1337,  and  died  prematurely  in  1342,  leaving  his  infant  son 
Louis  to  inherit  his  throne,  at  the  age  of  only  five  years. 
His  disastrous  minority  was  only  just  terminating  when  it 
was  followed  by  a  second.  He  died  in  1355,  leaving  his 
throne  to  devolve  upon  his  brother,  Frederic  III.,  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  old.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  Joanna  and 
her  husband  were  invited  into  Sicily ;  but  after  the  failure 
of  the  Neapolitan  expedition,  Frederic  reigned  undisturbed 
for  above  twenty  years.  In  1363,  however,  he  engaged  by  a 
treaty  with  Joanna  to  do  homage  to  her  for  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  to  pay  a  tribute,  and  to  assume  only  the  title  of  king 
of  Trinacria ;  but  none  of  these  conditions  appear  to  have 
been  complied  with ;  and  he  and  his  successors  always  en- 
titled themselves  king  of  Sicily,  with  the  addition  of  ultra 
Pharum,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or 
Sicily  ci<ra  Pharum.  Frederic  died  in  1377;  and  the  union  of 
his  daughter  Maria  with  Martin,  son  of  the  king  of  Aragon, 
raised  her  consort  to  the  Sicilian  throne.  She  died  before 
him,  without  issue,  and  bequeathed  to  him  her  crown,  which 
he  still  wore  when  the  fifteenth  century  commenced. 


and  the  disorders  and  weakness  which  attended 
the  minority  of  its  sovereign  of  the  Aragonese 
dynasty,  might  have  afforded  an  easy  occasion  of 
re-uniting  its  crown  to  that  of  Naples.  But  the 
opportunity  was  lost  either  by  the  voluptuous  indo- 
lence of  Louis,  or  the  troubles  excited  in  the  Nea- 
politan states  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  his  rela- 
tives, of  the  houses  of  Durazzo  and  Tarento,  whom 
the  king  of  Hungary  released  from  captivity  in  his 
dominions  soon  after  his  peace  with  Joanna.  The 
distractions  entailed  on  Naples  by  the  private  wars 
of  these  princes  with  each  other,  and  by  their 
rebellions  against  the  crown,  were  aggravated  by 
the  ravages  of  the  great  company  of  adventure ; 
and  the  feeble  husband  of  Joanna,  instead  of  re- 
pulsing these  freebooters  by  arms,  disgracefully 
purchased  their  retreat  by  heavy  contributions. 
In  the  same  year  with  his  death,  the  queen  mar- 
ried for  the  third  time.  (a.d.  1362.)  The  new  ob- 
ject of  her  choice  was  James,  prince  of  Majorca, 
who  obtained  her  hand  upon  condition  that  he 
should  neither  assume  the  title  of  king,  nor  inter- 
fere in  the  administration  of  her  government ;  but 
this  union  was  scarcely  more  fortunate  for  Joanna 
than  those  which  had  preceded  it.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage,  James  received  intelligence  that  his 
father,  the  king  of  Majorca,  had  been  treacherously 
seized  and  murdered  by  the  king  of  Aragon  ;  and 
he  immediately  left  Naples  for  Spain  to  attempt  to 
revenge  his  death  and  recover  his  inheritance. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  wars  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula ;  and  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  Joanna 
paid  an  immense  sum  for  his  ransom.  He  only 
returned  to  Naples  to  collect  supplies  for  a  second 
expedition  against  Aragon,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  died.  (a.d.  1365.) 

Joanna  passed  several  years  in  her  third  widow- 
hood in  tranquillity,  which  was  undisturbed  by  any 
remarkable  event :  but  the  succession  of  her  king- 
dom occupied  her  with  a  new  source  of  inquietude. 
Her  own  children  had  died  in  infancy ;  and,  of  the 
numerous  males  of  the  royal  family  of  Naples,  a 
series  of  deaths  had  left  only  one:  a  second  Charles 
of  Ditrazzo,  nepiiew  of  the  former  prince  whom  we 
have  known  under  the  same  name.  According  to 
the  principles  of  hereditary  right,  however,  Louis 
king  of  Hungary  had  certainly  a  prior  claim  to  the 
Neapolitan  crown  to  Joanna  herself;  and  the  nieces 
of  the  queen,  daughters  of  her  sister,  were  also 
more  nearly  allied  to  her  throne  than  Charles  of 
Durazzo.  But  Joanna  seems  to  have  acted  in  con- 
sonance with  the  loosely  defined  opinions  of  the 
age,  in  considering  or  adopting  Charles  as  her  pre- 
sumptive heir ;  and  she  gave  him  the  hand  of  Mar- 
garet, one  of  her  nieces.  These  measures  produced 
the  most  disastrous  I'esults  for  her.  Charles  of 
Durazzo  had  been  invited  by  the  old  king  of  Hun- 
gary to  reside  at  his  court ;  in  that  warlike  school, 
among  a  brave  and  hardy  nobility,  he  had  learned 
to  despise  the  luxurious  effeminacy  of  his  native 
country ;  and  he  had  probably  been  inspired  by 
Louis  and  his  Hungarians,  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  fate  of  their  prince  Andrew,  with  their  ancient 
aversion  for  Joanna.  Deprived  of  the  presence 
and  support  of  her  destined  successor,  whose  abi- 
lity and  courage  might  have  upheld  the  throne 
which  he  was  to  inherit,  and  oppressed  by  new 
disorders  in  her  kingdom,  Joanna,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nme  years,  took  for  her  protector  and  fourth 
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husband,  Otho  of  Brunswick,  a  German  prince  of 
amiable  character,  who  had  long  resided  in  Italy 
as  the  guardian  of  the  young  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  (a.d.  1376.)  This  mari'iage — by  which  the 
queen,  however,  did  not  raise  Otho  to  the  royal 
dignity — alarmed  and  offended  Charles  of  Dur- 
azzo; and  the  part  which  Joanna  shortly  afterwards 
took  in  the  great  schism  of  the  church,  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  openly  declaring  against 
her. 

In  the  secession  of  the  cardinals  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Urban  VI.,  the  queen  had  permitted  them 
to  elect  Clement  VII.  in  her  dominions ;  she  had 
promised  the  anti-pope  succour  ;  and  had  granted 
him  an  asylum  in  her  capital,  until  he  was  terrified 
by  the  disaffection  of  the  people  into  a  flight 
from  thence  to  Avignon.  Urban  VI.  was  impelled 
by  these  hostile  acts  to  display  all  the  natural  vio- 
lence of  his  temper  against  Joanna ;  he  pronounced 
a  sentence  of  deposition  against  her  (a.d.  1380)  ; 
and,  aware  of  her  breach  with  Charles  of  Durazzo, 
he  offered  that  prince  the  investiture  of  her  king- 
dom. Durazzo  gladly  closed  with  his  proposal; 
and  Joanna,  who  was  almost  defenceless  against 
the  rebellion  of  Charles  and  the  machinations  of 
Urban,  looked  anxiously  round  for  foreign  assist- 
ance. By  making  choice  of  a  French  prince  for 
her  successor,  she  hoped  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  Fi-ance  and  the  services  of  the  chivalrous  nobi- 
lity of  that  country ;  and  revoking  her  adoption  of 
Durazzo,  she  transferred  it  by  letters  patent  to 
Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  the  eldest  uncle  of  Charles  VI. 
and  regent  for  that  monarch  in  his  minority.  Mean- 
while Charles  of  Durazzo  was  assembling  an  army 
against  her.  The  old  king  of  Hungary  afforded 
him  powerful  aid  ;  and  his  alliance  with  Urban  VI. 
disposed  the  people  of  Naples,  whose  prejudices 
sided  with  the  Italian  against  the  French  pope,  to 
favour  his  enterprise.  After  exacting  from  Du- 
razzo the  promise  of  a  principality  for  his  nephew 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  Urban  solemnly  be- 
stowed the  crown  of  the  Sicilies  upon  him  at  Rome 
with  the  title  of  Charles  III.  (a.d.  1381) ;  and,  this 
ceremony  concluded,  the  pretender  immediately 
passed  the  frontiers  of  Naples  with  a  powerful 
army.  The  Neapolitans,  either  from  cowardice,  or 
disaffection,  or  both,  made  no  resistance  to  his  ad- 
vance, and  even  welcomed  his  approach ;  the  queen 
possessed  neither  an  army  nor  the  funds  for  levying 
mercenary  forces;  and  Otho  of  Brunswick,  who  per- 
formed the  part  of  an  able  and  valiant  soldier,  was 
deserted  by  his  few  followers  and  taken  prisoner. 
His  ill-fated  consort  was  then  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  victor  in  her  capital. 

Having  seized  the  kingdom  and  secured  the 
person  of  the  queen,  Durazzo  endeavoured  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  sword  by  requiring  her  to 
execute  a  solemn  deed  of  abdication  in  his  favour. 
But  in  her  extremity,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
death  before  her,'  Joanna  displayed  a  heroism  wor- 
thy of  her  descent  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
ancestors.  She  pretended  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  Durazzo,  and  he  accordingly  intro- 
duced some  Proven9al  barons  to  her  prison  to  hear 
her  transfer  their  allegiance  to  his  person  ;  but 
they  were  no  sooner  admitted  than  she  solemnly 
enjoined  them  never  to  acknowledge  for  their  lord 
the  ungrateful  robber  who  from  a  queen  had  made 
her  a  captive  slave;  if  ever  it  should  be  .told  them 


that  she  had  constituted  him  her  heir  to  believe  it 
not ;  and  to  hold  any  deed  that  might  be  shown  to 
that  effect  as  forged  or  enforced  upon  her.  She 
added  her  will  that  they  should  own  for  their  lord, 
Louis  of  Anjou,  whom  she  appointed  her  successor 
and  champion  to  revenge  the  treason  and  violence 
committed  against  her ;  and  she  bade  them  take 
no  more  thought  for  her,  but  to  perform  her  fune- 
ral obsequies,  and  to  pi'ay  for  her  soul.  She  was 
shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  in  prison  by  com- 
mand of  Durazzo  :  in  what  manner  is  differently 
related,  (a.d.  1382.)  The  common  story  is  that 
she  was  smothered  with  a  pillow ;  but  there  seems 
strong  reason  for  believing  the  account  of  the 
secretary  of  Urban  VI.,  who  was  at  Naples  at 
the  time,  that  four  Hungarian  soldiers  were  se- 
cretly introduced  into  the  castle  of  Muro  where 
she  was  confined,  and,  entering  its  chapel  while  she 
was  kneeling  before  the  altar,  strangled  her  with  a 
silken  cord. 

The  quarter  from  whence  Joanna  had  sought 
protection  in  her  distress,  proved  too  remote  to 
avert  her  fate.  But,  though  Louis  duke  of  Anjou, 
her  adopted  son,  had  been  unable  to  appear  in 
Italy  in  time  for  her  relief,  he  prepared  neverthe- 
less to  avenge  her  murder  and  possess  himself  of 
her  bequests.  His  authority  was  acknowledged 
without  opposition  in  the  Pi'oven9al  dominions  of 
the  unhappy  queen;  but  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  now  entirely  subject  to  Charles  III.,  and  the 
French  prince  resolved  to  wrest  it  from  him  by 
force  of  arms.  He  descended  into  Italy  with  a  fine 
army,  composed  of  the  ardent  chivalry  of  France, 
and  amounting  at  the  most  moderate  computation 
to  15,000  men-at-arms,  besides  their  followers, 
while  many  contemporary  writers  rate  it  at  four 
times  that  force,  (a.d.  1382.)  On  the  entrance  of 
Louis  into  the  Abruzzos,  he  was  immediately  joined 
by  those  among  the  Neapolitan  nobles  who  had 
been  attached  to  the  late  queen,  or  were  moved  to 
indignation  and  pity  by  her  murder.  The  usual 
inconstancy  of  the  feudal  barons  gave  him  other 
adherents,  who  forsook  Charles  III.  upon  various 
causes  of  disgust ;  and  altogether  the  Sanseverini 
— the  most  powerful  family  among  the  Neapolitan 
chieftains — with  a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility, 
raised  the  Angevin  standards.  Thus  commenced 
the  pretensions  of  the  second  line  of  Anjou  to  the 
Neapohtan  crown,  and  the  long  contest  for  its  pos- 
session which  was  to  cost  so  much  bloodshed  to  the 
kingdom.  The  splendid  armament,  however,  which 
Louis  had  led  from  France  by  some  unaccountable 
mischance  failed  of  assuring  him  success;  no  battle 
was  fought;  Charles  III.  cautiously  remained  on 
the  defensive;  and  so  silently  did  the  French  forces 
waste  by  the  effects  of  climate  and  scarcity,  that 
when  Louis  himself  died,  about  two  years  after  his 
entrance  into  the  kingdom,  his  army  dispersed  of 
itself. 

As  long  as  Louis  of  Anjou  lived,  Charles  III. 
carefully  maintained  his  relations  of  amity  with 
Urban  VI.,  who  had  established  his  residence  at 
Naples  ;  but  the  king  was  no  sooner  released  from 
apprehension  by  the  death  of  his  rival,  than  he  re- 
solved no  longer  to  submit  to  the  arrogant  bearing 
and  insolent  violence  of  the  pontiff.  He  also  refused 
to  observe  his  promise  of  investing  the  nephew  of 
Urban  with  a  Neapolitan  principality  ;  and  the 
quarrel  between  these  former  confederates  pi'o- 
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ceeded  to  such  extremities,  that  the  troops  of 
Charles  at  last  besieged  the  pope  in  the  castle  of 
Nocera,  whither  he  had  retired.  Urban  then  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Angevin  party,  and 
was  delivered  from  his  besiegers  by  the  fox-ces  of 
some  barons  of  that  faction  ;  but  he  immediately 
escaped  to  Genoa,  and  his  flight  itself  rescued 
Charles  from  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  such  an 
enemy.  In  the  weakness  of  the  Angevin  party, 
Charles  with  the  vigour  which  marked  his  charac- 
ter might  easily  have  crushed  that  faction  for  ever, 
if  his  insatiable  ambition  had  not  lured  him  into 
Hungary,  in  pursuit  of  the  crown  of  that  kingdom, 
before  he  had  finally  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the 
throne  on  which  he  was  already  seated.  The  aged 
Louis  of  Hungary  had  died  in  the  same  year  with 
the  mm'der  of  Joanna,  leaving  no  other  child  than 
a  youthful  daughter  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
widow  ;  and  the  government  of  the  queen-mother 
and  of  Nicholas  Gara,  her  favourite,  became  so  ob- 
noxious to  a  part  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  that 
they  invited  Charles  III.,  the  la.st  male  relative  of 
their  late  sovereign,  and  who  had  won  their  affec- 
tions during  his  long  residence  among  them,  to  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  their  country.  Notwithstanding 
his  obligations  to  his  benefactor  Louis,  Charles  did 
not  hesitate  treacherously  to  despoil  his  orphan 
daughter,  (a.d.  1385.)  He  passed  into  Hungary 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  protecting  the  two 
queens,  and  pacifying  the  kingdom  ;  and  thus  ad- 
mitted into  their  counsels  without  suspicion,  he 
obliged  them  to  abdicate  in  his  favour,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the 
nobles  for  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne.  But 
the  royal  mother  and  daughter  had  only  opposed  to 
Charles  a  dissimulation  equal  to  his  own  :  they 
meditated  a  ferocious  vengeance  for  his  perfidy, 
and  inviting  him  to  an  amicable  and  private  inter- 
view in  their  palace,  into  which  assassins  had  se- 
cretly been  introduced,  they  suddenly  caused  him  to 
be  murdered  before  their  eyes.  (a.d.  1386.) 

The  death  of  Charles  III.  involved  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  the  most  ruinous  anarchy ;  and  de- 
livered it  for  many  years  a  prey  to  all  the  disorders 
of  a  long  minority  and  a  disputed  throne.  Charles 
had  left  two  children,  Ladislaus,  a  boy  of  ten  years 
old,  and  a  daughter,  Joanna  ;  and  his  widow  Mar- 
garet acted  as  regent  for  her  son.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Sanseverini  and  other  baronial  families, 
rallying  the  Angevin  party,  proclaimed  the  young 
son  of  the  late  duke  of  Anjou  king, — also  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Maria — by  the 
title  of  Louis  II.  Thus  Naples  was  disturbed  by 
the  rival  pretensions  of  two  boys,  placed  be- 
neath the  guidance  of  ambitious  and  intriguing 
mothers,  and  severally  protected  by  two  popes,  who 
excommunicated  each  other,  and  laboured  to  crush  j 
the  minors  whom  they  respectively  opposed,  only  | 
that  they  might  establish  their  own  authority  over 
the  party  which  they  supported.  Amidst  the  ge- 
neral confusion,  all  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  rose 
in  arms  and  enjoyed  a  license  for  the  commission 
of  every  crime,  under  pretence  of  upholding  the 
cause  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  they  chose  at  the 
moment  to  declare  their  shifting  allegiance.  We 
shall  find  little  temptation  to  linger  over  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  so  perplexed  and  uninteresting  a  contest. 
For  several  years  the  Angevin  party  seemed  to 
maintain  the  ascendancy.     Louis  II.  was  withheld 


in  Pi'ovence  from  the  scene  of  danger  by  his  mother; 
but  the  barons  who  had  raised  his  standard,  forcing 
Margaret  of  Durazzo  and  the  adherents  of  her  son 
to  retire  to  Gaeta,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
capital  and  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  When 
Louis  II.,  therefoi-e,  was  at  length  suffered  by  his 
mother  to  appear  at  Naples,  attended  by  a  power- 
ful fleet  and  a  numerous  train  of  the  warlike  nobles 
of  France,  (a.d.  1390,)  he  disembarked  at  the 
capital  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  people,  and 
would  probably  have  overpowered  the  party  of 
Durazzo  with  ease,  if,  as  he  advanced  towards  man- 
hood, he  had  displayed  any  energy  of  character. 
But  he  proved  very  unequal,  by  his  indolence  and 
love  of  pleasure,  to  contend  with  the  son  of  Charles 
III. 

Educated  in  the  midst  of  alarms  and  danger, 
and  surrounded  from  his  infancy  by  civil  wars  and 
conspiracies,  Ladislaus  had  early  been  exercised 
in  courageous  enterprise,  and  trained  to  intrigue 
and  dis.simulation.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  his 
mother  Margaret  committed  him  to  the  barons  of 
her  party  to  make  his  first  essay  in  ai'ms  ;  and  from 
this  period  he  was  ever  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  engaged  in  promoting  his  interests  by  perfidious 
negotiations  ;  while  his  rival  was  immersed  in  vo- 
luptuous pleasures.  A  fortunate  marriage,  which 
his  mother  had  effected  for  him  with  Constance  di 
Clermont,  the  heiress  of  the  most  opulent  noble  of 
Sicily,  increased  his  resources  by  an  immense 
dowry ;  and  while  he  made  an  able  use  of  these 
x'iches*,  the  new  Italian  pope,  Boniface  IX.,  the 
successor  of  Urban  VI.,  recognized  him  for  the  le- 
gitimate son  and  vassal  of  the  church,  because 
Louis  was  supported  by  the  Avignon  pontiff.  This 
decision  gained  him  many  partizans  ;  the  people, 
besides,  saw  in  him  the  only  descendant  of  their 
ancient  monarchs  ;  his  talents  and  valour  hourly 
advanced  his  success  ;  and  at  last  the  Sanseverini 
and  all  the  barons  of  the  Angevin  party,  following 
the  tide  of  fortune,  went  over  to  his  standards,  and 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  Naples,  (a.d.  1399.) 

Louis,  who  was  absent  with  his  French  forces 
at  Tarento,  despairing  of  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  contest,  indulged  the  natural  inactivity  of 
his  temper  ;  and  collecting  his  native  followers,  he 
retired  by  sea  to  his  Provencal  dominions,  and 
finally  abandoned  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Ladis- 
laus, having  thus  triumphed  over  his  sluggish 
antagonist,   had    leisure   to    consolidate  his  stern 

*  Ladislaus  shortly  repaid  his  queen  Constance,  for  the 
success  to  which  his  marriage  with  her  had  so  much  contri- 
buted, with  signal  ingratitude.  Notwithstanding  her  youth, 
beauty,  and  virtues,  which  rendered  her  the  idol  of  his 
court  and  people,  and  her  passionate  attachment  to  himself, 
he  became  indifferent  to  her  attractions,  and  desirous  of 
forming  a  new  matrimonial  alliance.  When,  therefore,  he 
had  consumed  her  fortune,  and  the  death  of  her  father  left 
him  nothing  to  hope  or  to  dread  from  his  influence  in  Sicily, 
he  obtained  in  1392  a  papal  bull  from  Boniface  IX.  to 
annul  his  union  with  her;  and  he  even  placed  her  in  con- 
finement, from  which  he  only  released  her  three  years  after- 
wards, to  compel  her  to  marry  count  Andrea  of  Capua,  one 
of  his  favourites.  When  Constance  was  dragged  to  the  altar 
by  this  nobleman,  she  said  to  him,  in  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled court  and  people,  "Count  Andrea,  you  are  to  esteem 
yourself  the  most  fortunate  cavalier  of  this  kingdom,  for  you 
are  about  to  receive  for  your  mistress  the  lawful  wife  of 
your  liege." 
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authority  over  the  licentious  and  turbulent  feudal 
aristocracy  of  his  kingdom.  His  energetic  talents, 
and  ambitious,  fearless  spirit,  perfectly  qualified 
him  for  his  station  ;  and  he  soon  made  it  manifest 
that  he  designed  to  rule  his  disorderly  nobles  with 
a  sceptre  of  iron.  Regardless  of  good  faith,  of 
mercy,  and  even  of  the  dictates  of  gratitude,  where 
these  interfered  with  his  ambition,  he  persecuted, 
he  ruined,  he  put  to  death  the  barons  of  the  Ange- 
vin party,  notwithstanding  their  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  his  authority.  He  thus  crushed  the 
Sanseverini  and  other  great  families,  whose  power 
might  make  them  dangerous  ;  and  having  rooted 
out  the  seeds  of  all  resistance  to  his  sway  in  his 
own  dommions,  he  prepared  to  direct  his  vigorous 
ambition  to  schemes  of  foreign  conquest*. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


FROM    THE   BEGINNING    TO    THE    MIDDLK    OF    THE 
FIFTEENTH    CENTURY,    A.D.   1400-1450. 


PART  I. 


State  of  Italy  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century— Over- 
whelming power  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan — Con- 
tinued resistance  of  Florence  to  his  projects— Expedition 
of  the  emperor  Robert— Revolution  in  the  military  system 
of  Italy — School  of  Italian  generals — Discomfiture  of  the 
•German  chivalry— Evacuation  of  Lombardy  by  the  em- 
peror— Danger  of  Florence — Death  of  Gian  Galeazzo — 
Dismemberment  of  the  Milanese  states— Restoration  of 
the  political  balance  in  Italy— Conquests  of  Francesco  da 
Carrara,  lord  of  Padua— Hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  Vene- 
tians towards  him— Their  last  war  against  him— Gallant 
defence  of  Carrara— Fall  of  Padua  to  the  Venetians— Mur- 
der of  Francesco  da  Carrara  and  his  sons  in  the  prisons  of 
Venice— Extinction  of  the  houses  of  Carrara  and  Scala— 
The  possessions  of  Venice  extended  to  the  Adige— Flo- 
rence—Her  iniquitous  purchase  of  the  signiory  of  Pisa- 
Resistance  of  the  Pisans— Blockade  of  their  city— Suffer- 
ings and  fortitude  of  the  inhabitants— Subjugation  of  Pisa 
by  Florence— Papal  affairs- Progress  of  the  great  schism 
— Successors  of  Urban  VI.:  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  VII., 
Gregory  XII.— Eager  desire  of  Europe  for  the  re-union  of 
the  church— Benedict  XIII.,  the  successor  of  Clement  VII., 
at  Avignon— His  efforts  to  prolong  the  schism— Mutual 
evasions  of  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.— Council  of 
Pisa— Deposition  of  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.— 
Election  of  Alexander  V. — Resistance  of  the  deposed  pon- 
tiffs— The  schism  rendered  more  desperate— Ladislaus, 
king  of  Naples — Insidiously  interferes  in  the  affairs  of 
Rome,  and  occupies  that  capital  and  the  papal  territory — 
His  ambitious  designs— War  of  Florence  against  him — 
Successes  of  the  republic — Ladislaus  driven  from  Rome— 

•  For  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  Naples,  1350-1400,  my 
authorities  are  Matleo  Villani,  parts  of  bb.  iv.  and  v.,  for  the 
first  years  ;  and  Giannone  Istoria  civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli, 
b.  xxiii.  c.  2,  ad  fin.,  and  b.  xxiv.  ad  c.  v.  (vol.  iii.  p.  388.) 
I  do  not  quote,  although  I  have  consulted,  Costanzo;  for 
Giannone  has  copied  that  writer  so  closely,  that  his  own 
work  almost  embraces  the  whole  text  of  the  earlier  historian 
of  Naples.  The  principal  merit,  because  the  originality,  of 
Giannone,  must  be  sought  in  his  admirable  elucidation  of 
the  legal  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  country. 


New  expedition  of  Louis  II.  of  Anjou  against  Naples — 
Battle  of  Rocca  Secca— Defeat  and  danger  of  Ladislaus— 
His  final  triumph  over  Louis,  and  peace  with  his  enemies 
— His  treachery,  sack  of  Rome,  and  new  conquest  of  the 
papal  states— Power  of  Ladislaus— Italy  in  danger  of  his 
universal  tyranny — His  death — Scandal  excited  in  Europe 
by  the  continuance  of  the  great  schism— Infamous  reputa- 
tion of  Pope  John  XXIII.,  the  successor  of  Alexander  V. 
— The  emperor  Sigismund — His  laudable  efforts  to  give 
peace  to  the  church — Council  of  Constance — Deposition  of 
John  XXIII. — Resignation  of  Gregory  XII. — Deposition 
of  Benedict  XIII. — Election  of  Martin  V. — Termination 
of  the  great  schism  of  the  church — Affairs  of  Lombardy — 
Continued  anarchy  in  that  province  after  the  death  of  Gian 
Galeazzo— Giovanni  Maria,  duke  of  Milan — His  atrocities 
and  assassination — Filippo  Maria,  duke  of  Milan — Revival 
of  the  Milanese  power— Cruel  ingratitude  of  Filippo  Maria 
to  his  duchess — His  acquisition  of  the  signiory  of  Genoa, 
and  conquests  in  Lombardy — Encounter  between  the  Mi- 
lanese and  Swiss — Battle  of  Arbedo— Grandeur  of  Filippo 
Maria. 

The  fifteenth  century  dawned  heavily  on  the  only 
Italian  state  which  still  enjoyed  or  merited  the 
possession  of  freedom.  Without  allies  and  almost 
without  hope,  while  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  every 
where  expiring  around  her,  Florence  found  herself 
the  solitary  champion  of  independence  against  the 
crafty  and  perfidious  tyrant,  who  was  eagerly 
watching  the  moment  for  her  destruction.  Already 
master  of  almost  all  Lombardy,  the  duke  Gian  Ga- 
leazzo of  Milan  had  now  entangled  the  republics  of 
Tuscany  in  his  snares ;  the  preponderance  of  his 
power  was  hourly  becoming  moi'e  overwhelming 
and  terrific;  and  having  entirely  encompassed  Flo- 
rence with  fiefs  and  cities  subjected  to  his  domi- 
nion, he  only  awaited  the  first  favourable  occasion 
for  undermining  by  fraud  or  razing  by  violence 
that  last  stronghold  of  Italian  democracy.  The 
Ghibelin  chieftains  of  the  Apennines,  the  repub- 
lics of.  Pisa,  Perugia,  and  Sienna,  had  all  been 
inveigled,  as  if  by  a  species  of  fascination,  into  the 
circle  of  his  tyranny ;  and  these  powers,  which 
even  by  their  dissensions  had  hitherto  preserved 
and  balanced  the  safety  of  Tuscany,  could  now  in 
their  union  under  one  master  contribute  only  to 
the  completion  of  the  general  slavery.  Lucca,  ex- 
cept Florence,  was  the  sole  Tuscan  city  in  any 
degree  independent  of  Gian  Galeazzo  ;  but  she  had 
just  fallen  under  a  domestic  tyrant,  Paolo  Guinigi, 
who  cultivated  the  alliance  and  protection  of  the 
duke.  (A.D.  1401.) 

The  condition  of  Italy  generally  was  as  little 
calculated  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  Floren- 
tines, as  that  of  their  own  province.  The  selfish 
oligarchy  of  Venice,  in  imaginary  security  within 
their  lagunes,  would  make  no  effort  to  check  the 
projects  of  the  duke  of  Milan ;  Genoa  herself  no 
longer  free,  was  the  subject  of  France  ;  and,  of  the 
three  signors  of  eastern  Lombardy,  Gonzaga  lord 
of  Mantua  and  the  marquis  of  Este  had  sedulously 
reconciled  themselves  with  the  Milanese  duke.  In 
the  interest  of  the  Florentines  there  remained  only 
the  lord  of  Padua,  less  an  ally  from  whom  succours 
could  be  expected,  than  a  faithful  dependant  who 
might  himself  need  their  protection.  While  such 
was  the  condition  of  Tuscany  and  northern  Italy, 
the  remainder  of  the  peninsula  presented  an  equally 
unpromising  aspect.  In  the  long  train  of  disorders 
and  civil  wars  from  which  Naples  was  but  just 
emerging   under  young   Ladislaus,   that   kingdom 
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had  almost  ceased  to  be  numbered  in  the  political 
combinations  of  Italy.  The  papal  power,  too,  had 
been  reduced  to  a  shadow  by  the  great  schism  of 
the  church ;  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Romagna 
was  as  usual  bi'oken  up  into  petty  tyrannies ;  and 
its  principal  city,  Bologna — the  only  interesting 
spot  in  this  obscure  division  of  the  peninsula — was 
no  longer  the  powerful  republic  who  had  lately 
ranged  herself  by  the  side  of  Florence  against 
Milan.  In  the  first  year  of  the  new  century  the 
fatal  violence  of  faction  threw  Bologna  into  the 
power  of  one  of  her  citizens  who  established  him- 
self in  the  signiory.  This  was  Giovanni  Benti- 
voglio,  a  name  indebted  to  this  revolution  for  the 
origin  of  its  celebrity  in  Italy  in  later  limes.  For 
it  was  part  of  the  unhappy  destiny  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  greatness  of  her  sons  seemed  to 
flow  from  the  wounds  which  they  inflicted  on  her 
bosom. 

Even  the  consternation  which  filled  Florence  at 
the  intelligence  that,  to  ci'own  all  the  defection 
which  the  cause  of  freedom  had  sustained,  her 
ancient  ally  Bologna  had  passed  away  under  a 
master  from  her  republican  government,  could 
not  subdue  the  resolution  of  the  people  and  their 
rulers.  They  saw  by  the  secret  machinations  of 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  even  by  his  open  aggression 
upon  their  frontiers,  that  the  maintenance  of  peace 
with  liim  was  still  impossible.  They  therefore 
laboured  to  prevent  the  new  signor  of  Bologna  from 
falling  under  his  influence,  by  themselves  conclud- 
ing an  alliance  foi*eign  to  their  principles  with 
Bentivoglio  ;  and  they  extended  their  negotiations 
to  discover  beyond  the  Alps  a  source  of  aid  which 
was  denied  to  them  in  Italy.  The  situation  of  the 
empire  at  this  moment  favoured  their  views.  The 
electoral  body  had  deposed  the  feeble  Wenceslaus, 
and  substituted  in  his  place  Robert  elector-pala- 
tine. The  Gei'man  princes  considered  the  creation 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan  by  Wenceslaus  as  an  aliena- 
tion of  an  imperial  province;  and,  in  raising  Robert 
to  the  throne,  they  made  it  an  article  of  their  com- 
pact with  him,  that  he  should  annul  the  investiture 
which  his  predecessor  had  sold  to  Gian  Galeazzo. 
The  Florentines  therefore  found  little  difficulty  in 
inducing  the  new  emperor  to  attack  the  duke  of 
Milan ;  and  a  treaty  vvas  concluded  between  Ro- 
bert and  the  wealthy  republic  by  which  he  under- 
took, on  receipt  of  large  subsidies,  to  invade  Lom- 
bardy  and  to  strip  Gian  Galeazzo  of  his  dominions. 
As  the  war  was  declared  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
pire, the  whole  force  of  the  German  confederation 
was  summoned  to  swell  the  expedition.  The  pre- 
parations whiclL  the  duke  of  Milan  made  for  his 
defence  were  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
impending  struggle.  He  levied  an  extraordinax-y 
contribution  on  his  states ;  and  with  the  immense 
resources  which  he  thus  collected,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal influence  with  the  condottieri,  he  assembled 
under  his  banners  all  the  most  famous  captains 
of  Italy  with  their  bands.  In  this  manner  he 
drew  together  an  army  of  about  13,000  cuirassiers, 
with  12,000  infantry.  The  emperor  Robert  on 
his  part,  though  the  contingents  of  the  German 
feudatories  did  not  amount  to  above  half  of  their 
stipulated  force,  mustered  15,000  cuirassiers  be- 
sides infantry  ;  and  entering  Italy  with  this  army, 
he  was  immediately  joined  by  the  lord  of  Padua. 
(a.d.  1401.) 


This  invasion  which  was  attended  with  such 
imposing  circumstances,  and  which  appeared  to 
anxious  expectation  destined  to  change  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  peninsula,  by  a  strange  caprice 
of  fortune  produced  only  a  single  skirmish.  Bu:^ 
this  partial  affixir  of  arms  had  in  itself  consequences 
which,  however  unlooked  fox',  and  contrary  to  vul- 
gar anticipation,  held  no  unimportant  influence 
upon  the  subsequent  fate  of  Italy  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years.  I  have  formerly  noticed  the  infa- 
tuation by  which  the  Itiilians  of  the  fourteenth 
century  voluntarily  yielded  to  strangers  a  supe- 
riority in  martial  reputation ;  and  we  have  seen 
the  long  coui-se  of  degradation  and  shame  which 
was  inflicted  on  their  counti'y  by  the  exclusive 
employment  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  the  unre- 
sisted ravages  of  foreign  companies  of  adventure. 
Thus,  although  a  few  native  captains  and  soldiers 
of  fortune  were  still  to  be  found  thinly  scattered 
among  tho.se  mercenary  bands  which  fought  the 
battles  of  the  Italian  states,  the  profession  of  arms 
was  almost  wholly  abandoned  to  German,  French, 
and  English  adventurers,  led  by  captains  of  their 
own  nations.  But  before  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  the  most  celebrated  and  the  last  of  the 
foreign  condottieri,  a  revolution  had  silently  been 
prepared  in  the  military  system  of  Italy.  In  the 
year  1379,  Alberic  di  Barbiano,  a  petty  Romagnol 
chieftain,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  St.  George 
a  band,  composed  exclusively  of  Italians,  which 
successively  passed  under  his  orders  into  the  stipen- 
diary service  of  the  different  states  of  the  penin- 
sula. This  company  of  St.  George,  which  was  ably 
disciplined  by  Barbiano,  soon  became  distinguished 
for  valour  and  military  skill,  and  formed  the  fa- 
vourite school  into  which  the  adventurous  youth  of 
the  peninsula  entered  to  learn  the  qualities  of  sol- 
diership. Barbiano  was  himself  an  accomplished 
captain,  but  his  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of 
more  celebrated  leaders,  who  emulated  his  exam- 
ple, or  were  formed  in  the  school  of  St,  George. 
Among  his  contemporaries,  Jacopo  del  Verme,  the 
faithful  general  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  Carlo  and 
Pandolfo  Malatesti  of  Rimini,  Ottobon  Terzo,  Fa- 
cino  Cane,  and  other  Italian  captains  who  had 
trained  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  rivalled  or  sur- 
pa.ssed  him  in  reputation  ;  and  after  his  death  we 
shall  find  the  two  most  famous  generals  educated 
in  the  school  of  St.  George,  separating  the  military 
adventurers  of  Italy  into  opposite  factions  by  a 
rivalry  which  continued  through  more  than  a  single 
generation. 

Notwithstanding  the  revival  of  military  spirit 
among  the  Italians,  a  lingering  prejudice  that  the 
native  bands  were  unequal  to  resist  the  shock  of 
Transalpine  heavy  cavalry  still  pervaded  the  pe- 
ninsula, when  the  emperor  Robert  descended  into 
the  Milanese  dominions  with  the  gens-d'armerie  of 
Germany.  The  army  of  Gian  Galeazzo  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  Italians ;  and  the  timid  duke  gave 
a  positive  order  to  Jacopo  del  Verme,  who  com- 
manded in  chief  for  him  amidst  a  galaxy  of  the 
ablest  captains  of  Italy,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  en- 
counter with  the  German  cuirassiers,  and  to  pro- 
tract the  war  by  throwing  his  forces  into  the  strong 
places  of  Lombardy.  But  Jacopo  and  his  brother 
leaders  had  a  moi'e  correct  sentiment  of  their  own 
talents  and  of  the  qualities  of  their  bands.  The 
German  discipline  had  remained  unchanged  and 
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unimproved  for  a  century :  the  Italians,  in  resum- 
ing the  career  of  arms  and  in  exercising  their 
ingenuity  against  each  other,  had  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  that  inventive  and  intelligent  spirit 
which  belonged  to  their  nation.  They  had  wrought 
many  advantageous  alterations  in  the  tactics,  such 
as  they  w  ere,  of  their  age ;  their  offensive  weapons 
were  wielded  with  new  dexterity,  their  armour  was 
tempered  to  perfection,  their  horses  were  trained, 
bridled,  and  bitted  with  superior  skill ;  and  while 
armies  were  only  masses  of  heavy  cavalry,  excel- 
lence in  these  minutiae  was  sufficient  to  determine 
the  balance  of  victory.  Jacopo  del  Verme  fear- 
lessly threw  his  squadrons  into  contact  with  the 
German  chivalry,  and  in  the  first  skirmish  near 
Brescia  the  invaders  were  routed.  The  duke  of 
Austria  and  the  burgrave  of  Nuremburg  were  un- 
horsed and  captured,  and  the  affair  would  have 
drawn  on  the  discomfiture  of  the  whole  imperial 
army,  if  the  lord  of  Padua  had  not  covered  its 
retreat  with  a  body  of  Italian  cuirassiers  who 
served  under  his  orders.  The  Germans  were 
thrown  by  this  check  into  a  panic  which  was  the 
greater  from  their  previous  confidence.  The  dis- 
covery of  their  inferiority,  where  they  had  calcu- 
lated on  easy  victory,  at  once  completely  subdued 
their  courage,  and  intimidated  them  from  a  second 
encounter;  and  the  Italians,  thus  taught  to  despise 
their  ancient  masters,  learnt  also  to  discard  the 
apprehension  of  danger  from  their  future  attacks. 
Until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  their  sense 
of  martial  superiority  remained  unchanged  from 
that  hour. 

However  flattering  this  trial  of  arms  might  have 
proved  to  the  pride  of  Italy,  if  Italy  had  been 
united,  it  was  calculated  to  increase  the  gloomy 
forebodings  with  which  Florence  had  i-eason  to 
regard  the  continued  success  of  Gian  Galeazzo. 
Notwithstanding  the  courageous  resistance  which 
the  republic  had  hitherto  opposed  to  his  schemes 
of  aggrandizement,  his  power  seemed  only  to  have 
been  confirmed  and  extended  by  a  vain  resistance. 
After  the  last  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  Florence 
had  cheerfully  made  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the 
emperor  and  to  enlist  his  cupidity  in  her  cause,  his 
assistance  was  at  an  end.  A  few  days  after  the 
capture  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  Gian  Galeazzo  re- 
leased his  prisoner,  and  it  was  immediately  evident 
that  this  act  of  apparent  generosity  was  not  with- 
out a  sufficient  motive.  The  duke  of  Austria,  after 
sowing  dissensions  and  distrust  in  the  imperial 
camp,  quitted  the  army  and  returned  into  Ger- 
many. His  example  was  contagious  where  de- 
spondency had  already  succeeded  to  presumption, 
and  Robert  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Padua  and 
to  disband  the  contingents  of  the  empire.  Thus 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  force,  he  only  lingered  in  Padua  with  the  hope 
of  extorting  new  subsidies  from  the  Florentines  ; 
but  that  people  were  weary  of  paying  for  services 
which  were  sure  of  never  being  performed.  By 
the  interested  offices  of  the  Venetians,  who  desired 
the  continuance  of  the  war  against  the  duke  of 
Milan,  without  choosing  to  contribute  to  it  them- 
selves, or  daring  openly  to  provoke  the  hostility 
of  Gian  Galeazzo,  the  Florentines  were  indeed 
persuaded  to  make  one  more  advance  of  money 
to  Robert ;  but  finding  this  supply  produced  no 
efficient  exertion,  they  refused  farther  issues  ;  and 


the  emperor  at  length  withdrew   into   Gennany. 
(a.d.  1402.) 

The  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  now  to  de- 
scend upon  the  Florentines,  and  their  territory 
was  only  preserved  from  being  inundated  by  the 
Milanese  armies,  by  a  new  enterprise  which  de- 
layed the  vengeance  of  Gian  Galeazzo.  With  the 
design  of  possessing  himself  of  the  signiory  of 
Bologna,  he  declared  war  against  Giovanni  Ben- 
tivoglio  the  tyrant  of  that  city  ;  and  inducing  the 
numerous  Bolognese  exiles  to  joiji  his  ranks,  by  the 
hope  which  he  deceitfully  held  out  to  them,  that  he 
would  restore  their  republic  to  freedom,  he  poured 
his  troops  into  its  territory.  This  attack  obliged 
Bentivoglio  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Florentines,  and  their  forces  were  immediately  sent 
to  his  protection.  But  their  alliance  could  not 
avert  his  ruin  ;  and  his  impatient  presumption  ex- 
posed the  Florentine  army  to  an  overthrow  at 
Casalecchio,  where  the  Bolognese  militia  who  de- 
tested his  yoke  X'efused  to  fight  for  him.  He  fled 
after  his  defeat  to  Bologna  ;  the  people  rose  in 
arms,  and  delivered  the  gates  to  the  Milanese 
troo})s  and  their  own  exiles  ;  and  Bentivoglio,  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  was  secured,  and  murdered 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  Milanese  general.  It 
was  then  seen  how  well  Gian  Galeazzo  designed  to 
keep  his  promise  to  the  Bolognese  ;  the  forms  of 
their  state  were  restored  only  that  one  of  his  crea- 
tures might  propose  him  for  signor  ;  his  cavalry 
rode  the  city ;  and  the  republican  party  were 
driven  again  into  exile. 

The  fall  of  Bologna  under  her  dangerous  enemy 
entailed  the  last  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Flo- 
rentine republic.  For  ten  years  that  free  state  had 
maintained  an  unequal  struggle  against  the  power 
and  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  and  had  ex- 
hausted her  strength,  and  drained  her  resources 
by  the  repetition  of  unsuccessful  efforts.  She  had 
no  longer  allies  in  the  peninsula,  or  hope  of  foreign 
succour  ;  the  whole  circuit  of  her  frontiers  was 
enclosed  by  the  dependencies  of  Milan  ;  and  Gian 
Galeazzo,  instead  of  vigorously  assaihng  her  terri- 
tory, stationed  his  troops  with  his  usual  art  around 
it,  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  sea,  and 
with  the  other  states  of  Italy.  By  this  plan  of 
blockade,  he  designed  at  a  blow  to  paralyze  the 
commerce  of  Florence,  to  leave  the  total  languor 
of  trade  to  work  its  silent  and  wasting  effects, 
and  to  await  the  moment  when  the  enfeebled  le- 
public  should  sink  from  exhaustion  and  internal 
decay.  But  just  at  the  epoch  when  Gian  Galeazzo 
seemed  about  to  reach  the  consummation  of  his 
projects,  when  the  prosperity  of  Florence  was 
sapped  at  its  foundations,  and  her  people  were 
plunged  in  despair,  the  days  of  the  tyrant,  as  if 
Heaven  had  interposed  for  her  relief,  were  already 
numbered  to  their  close.  Gian  Galeazzo  died  sud- 
denly of  the  pestilence  at  a  castle  to  which  he  had 
retired  to  escape  its  contagion,  (a.d.  1402.)  Thus 
Florence  was  unexpectedly  delivered  ;  and  a  verse 
which  was  applied  to  the  occasion  echoed  the  pub- 
lic joy  through  her  streets,  that  the  snare  was 
broken  and  the  captives  freed  *. 

The  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo  at  once  restored 
the  balance  of  Italy  which  his  successes  had  de- 
stroyed.    He  left  a  widow  with  two  sons,  Giovanni 
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Maria  and  Filippo  Maria,  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
only  thirteen  yeai*s  of  age.  Between  these  children 
his*^  last  testament  divided  his  ample  dominions, 
with  the  exception  of  Pisa  and  Cremona,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  natural  sou  Gabriele  Maria. 
The  two  young  princes  were  committed  by  his  will 
to  the  guardiansliip  of  the  duchess-mother,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  regency,  of  which  several  of  the 
great  captains  of  mercenaries  were  members.  But 
if  Gian  Galeazzo,  in  leaving  the  most  celebrated 
condottieri  of  Italy  in  the  pay  of  his  house,  ima- 
gined that  the  fidelity  to  him  which  his  vigilance  and 
their  fears  had  produced  would  be  transferred  to 
his  children,  this  confidence  was  strangely  opposed 
to  his  ordinary  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  and 
miserably  belied  by  the  event.  The  tyrant  was  no 
sooner  dead  than  the  great  states,  which  he  had 
passed  his  life  in  enlarging  by  the  dark  alternation 
of  pei-fidy  and  violence,  were  seized  and  rent  into 
pieces  by  the  rapacity  and  ambition  of  the  men  to 
whose  protection  he  had  consigned  his  boy-heirs. 

There  can  be  little  to  deserve  attention  or  excite 
interest  in  the  internal  commotions  of  a  despotism  ; 
and  I  shall  rather  i-elate  the  result  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Milanese  states,  than  plunge 
the  reader  into  a  black  chaos  of  rapine,  and  vio- 
lence, and  cruelties,  of  perjuries,  and  treasons,  and 
murder.  The  duchess-mother — herself  a  Visconti, 
and  the  daughter  of  Bernabo — was  worthy  of  all 
her  house.  Mistaking  ferocity  for  courage,  wanton 
cruelty  for  masculine  vigour,  and  atrocious  perfidy 
for  political  skill,  she  excited  universal  resistance 
to  her  authority ;  and  after  provoking  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Milanese,  was  finally  seized  in  1404  by 
the  party  which  had  usurped  the  name  and  autho- 
rity of  her  eldest  son,  and  poisoned  in  prison.  In 
the  general  dispersion  of  the  elements  of  govern- 
ment which  Gian  Galeazzo  had  established,  many 
of  the  Lombard  cities  revolted  from  Milan  ;  and 
without  one  aspiration  after  freedom,  voluntarily 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  descendants  of  their 
ancient  signors ;  the  original  order  of  petty  tyrants 
whom  the  Visconti  had  long  dispossessed  of  their 
power.  Thus  Cremona  submitted  to  Ugolino  Ca- 
valcabo,  Crema  to  the  Benzoni,  Placentia  to  the 
Scotti,  Bei'gamo  to  the  Suardi,  Como  to  Franchino 
Rusca.  Lodi  passed  under  the  dominion  of  an 
obscure  plebeian  ;  the  Beccaria  promised  to  re- 
cover their  ancient  influence  in  Pavia  ;  and  of  the 
generals  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  Facino  Cane  seized  the 
city  of  Alessandria,  Ottobon  Terzo  occupied  Parma, 
and  Pandolfo  Malatesta  established  himself  in  the 
signiory  of  Brescia. 

The  independent  powers  of  Italy  availed  them- 
selves of  the  general  ruin  which  thus  appeared  to 
have  overtaken  the  house  of  Visconti  to  aggrandize 
themselves  at  their  expense.  Thus  Florence,  who 
had  been  abandoned  by  all  in  the  hour  of  her  need, 
easily  succeeded,  when  the  danger  was  past,  in 
forming  a  powerful  confederacy  to  despoil  the  heirs 
of  her  ancient  foe.  But  she  at  first  procured  few 
immediate  advantages  for  herself.  Pope  Boniface 
IX.  joined  her  in  a  league  with  a  view  of  recover- 
ing the  possessions  of  the  church  in  Romagna  ;  but 
he  had  no  sooner  received  the  cession  of  Bologna 
and  Perugia,  which  gladly  exchanged  the  Milanese 
tyranny  for  the  milder  form  of  papal  government, 
than  he  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  the  Milan- 
ese regency.     In  Tuscany  the  efforts  of  the  Flo- 


rentines were  incessant  to  restore  freedom  to  the 
two  republics  which  Gian  Galeazzo  had  enslaved. 
With  their  support  Sienna  recovered  her  liberty  ; 
but  Pisa  was  secured  to  the  bastard  Gabriele  Maria 
of  Visconti,  by  the  protection  which  that  lord  ob- 
tained in  his  new  inheritance  from  the  lieutenant 
who  governed  for  the  king  of  France  at  Genoa. 
Florence  was  compelled  by  the  measures  which  the 
French  governor  adopted  for  confiscating  her  mer- 
chandize in  the  Genoese  ports,  to  desist  from  further 
enterprises  against  the  signor  of  Pisa  ;  but  she 
had,  within  two  years  after  the  death  of  Gian  Ga- 
leazzo, already  perfected  the  great  end  of  her  war 
against  the  Visconti.  (a.d.  1404.)  Her  arms  re- 
duced the  Ghibelin  nobles  of  the  Apennines,  whose 
castles  overhung  her  territory,  to  obedience  and 
subjection  ;  all  Tuscany,  except  Pisa,  was  delivered 
from  foreign  influence  ;  Sienna  was  free  ;  Bologna 
and  Perugia  were  wrested  from  the  Milanese  yoke. 
These  objects  attained,  Florence  relaxed  in  her 
effbi-ts  :  she  indeed  still  supported  those  signors 
who,  after  the  long  proscription  of  the  Guelf 
party  in  Lombardy,  had  now  revived  that  faction 
in  the  cities  under  their  dominion  ;  but  she  ceased 
to  act  otherwise  than  as  an  auxiliary,  and  left  the 
house  of  Visconti  to  stiniggle  with  the  difficulties 
by  which  that  family  were  now  sufficiently  op- 
pi'essed*. 

Amidst  the  general  dissolution  of  the  Milanese 
power  which  liad  followed  the  death  of  Gian  Ga- 
leazzo, the  lord  of  Padua  was  too  enterprising  and 
ambitious,  and  had  too  many  resentments  to  gratify 
against  the  house  of  his  ancient  oppi'essor,  to  re- 
main a  quiet  spectator  of  the  distractions  and 
weakness  of  Lombardy.  The  duchess-mother  of 
Milan  had  desired  to  obtain  his  alliance  or  neutra- 
lity by  large  cessions  of  territory  ;  but  the  personal 
hatred  which  Jacopo  del  Verme  and  others  in  her 
council  bore  to  Carrara,  had  occasioned  the  rupture 
of  her  negotiations,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Milan- 
ese states  by  the  lord  of  Padua.  After  some  in- 
decisive hostilities,  he  was  invited  to  undertake  an 
attempt  upon  Verona.  Guglielmo  della  Scala,  son 
of  the  last  signor  of  that  house,  whom  Gian  Ga- 
leazzo had  driven  from  his  dominions  to  close  his 
days  miserably,  in  exile  and  by  poison,  now  trusted 
that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  the  recovery  of 
his  inheritance.  He  knew  that  the  people  of  Ve- 
rona desired  to  return  under  the  government  of 
his  family;  he  held  a  correspondence  with  his  par- 
tizans  in  that  city  ;  and  he  induced  Carrara,  to 
whose  kindness  he  had  been  indebted  for  a  sub- 
sistence in  exile,  to  aid  him  in  surprising  the  place. 
The  Paduan  army  suddenly  appeared  before  Ve- 
rona, the  aff"ection  of  the  citizens  seconded  their 
attempt,  and  the  walls  were  carried  by  escalade 


*  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Istor.  Fiorent.  b.  iii.  p.  280,  ad  fin. 
and  b.  iv.  ad  p.  294;  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  1400-1404.  I 
have  laboured  almost  in  despair  to  collect  from  my  constant 
guide,  Muratori,  and  from  Sismondi,  cc.  56  and  58,  mate- 
rials for  composing  a  view  in  any  degree  satisfactory,  of  the 
confused  and  stormy  period  which  immediately  preceded 
and  followed  the  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo.  The  account  in 
the  third  book  of  Bracciolini,  of  the  expedition  of  the  em- 
peror Robert,  which  effected  such  a  revolution  in  the  military 
reputation  of  Italy,  is  extremely  interesting ;  but  in  political 
details,  the  history  of  Bracciolini  is  not  always  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  our  purpose. 
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during  the  night.  The  eagle  of  the  Scala*  again 
rested  on  the  towers  of  Verona,  but  amidst  the  re- 
joicings which  welcomed  him  to  the  capital  of  his 
fathers,  Guglielmo  was  already  seized  with  a  mor- 
tal disease.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  sit 
on  horseback  to  make  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city  ;  the  fatigue  of  his  inauguration  increased  his 
disorder;  and  he  died  within  a  few  days  +.  The 
fall  of  Verona  seemed  to  the  Milanese  regency  only 
a  pi'eparation  for  the  conquest  by  the  lord  of  Padua 
of  all  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige  ;  he  had  already 
taken  many  castles,  and  laid  siege  to  Vicenza  ;  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  inability  of  their  own 
weak  and  disturbed  government  to  resist  his  pro- 
gress, they  applied  themselves  to  alarm  the  jealousy 
and  revive  the  slumbering  hatred  of  the  ancient 
enemies  of  his  house. 

The  vindictive  oligarchy  of  Venice  had  never 
forgiven  the  family  of  Carrara  their  share  in  the 
war  of  Chiozza,  and  the  ingratitude  which  had 
preceded  that  contest  ;  and  though,  from  tempo- 
rizing policy,  they  had  indirectly  aided  Francesco 
Novello  in  recovering  his  throne  from  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  had  even  allowed  him  formally  to  re- 
concile himself  with  them,  they  still  regarded  him 
with  no  feelings  of  amity.  Thus,  therefore,  though 
they  had  made  few  efforts  to  check  the  wide- 
spreading  power  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  which  really 
thi'eatened  the  total  subversion  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence, they  were  easily  roused  by  their  long- 
cherished  hatred  of  Carrara,  to  believe,  or  to  feign 
to  believe,  that  the  projects  of  so  skilful  and  war- 
like a  prince  must  endanger  the  safety  of  their 
state.  They  were  also  perhaps  prone  to  suspect 
that,  under  the  veil  of  deference  to  the  republic, 
he  doubtless  meditated  revenge  for  the  misfortunes 
into  which  she  had  plunged  his  father  and  himself 
fifteen  years  before.  If  the  Venetian  rulers  had 
forgotten  their  habitual  dislike  and  suspicion,  Ja- 
copo  del  Verme,  who  from  his  personal  enmity  to 
Carrara  chose  himself  to  appear  before  the  senate 
with  the  Milanese  embassy,  would  have  instilled 
into  that  body  distrust  and  dread  of  their  enter- 
prising neighbour  ;  and  he  at  least  knew  how  to 
enlist  the  ambition  of  the  doge  and  senate  in  the 
Milanese  alliance.  He  offered  in  the  name  of  the 
regency  of  Milan,  to  cede  to  Venice  all  the  country, 
of  which  Gian  Galeazzo  had  possessed  himself,  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Adige. 

Upon  this   condition,  wliich   at  once,  in  blind 


*  An  eagle  perched  on  a  ladder  (scala)  was  the  device  of 
their  fimily, — a  house  which,  in  spite  of  its  gloomy  genea- 
logy of  crime,  has  some  interesting  associations  for  the 
Italian  scholar,  from  the  protection  which  Dante  once  found 
at  the  court  of  Verona. 

t  The  lord  of  Padua  did  not  escape  suspicion  of  having 
administered  a  slow  poison  to  him,  that  he  might  make 
himself  his  heir;  but  the  noble  and  generous  character  of 
Carrara  should  throw  every  discredit  on  the  accusation  ;  and 
Guglielmo  is  expressly  declared  by  several  contemporary 
writers  to  have  died  naturally  of  fever  and  dysentery.  Be- 
sides, the  guilt  of  Carrara  would  have  been  useless,  as  Scala 
left  two  sons,  whom  the  Paduan  lord  himself  immediately 
invested  in  their  father's  possessions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  frequency  of  crime  in  Italy 
in  these  ages,  has  groundlessly  multiplied  similar  accusa- 
tions beyond  all  probability;  for  we  scarcely  read  any  in- 
stance of  death  in  the  palaces  of  her  chieftains,  which  is  not 
coupled  with  a  charge  of  poison. 


hatred  to  Carrara,  gave  away  to  tlie  republic  the 
territory  which  the  attacks  of  that  lord  merely  en- 
dangered, the  regency  obtained  the  alliance  of  the 
Venetian  senate.  A  governor  from  Venice  imme- 
diately arrived  at  Vicenza ;  the  banner  of  St.  Mark 
was  hung  out  from  the  walls ;  and  a  summons  was 
sent  to  Francesco  Terzo,  the  son  of  the  Paduan 
signer,  who  commanded  the  besiegers,  to  desist 
from  his  attack  upon  a  place  which  now  belonged 
to  the  republic.  The  insolent  demeanour  of  the 
herald  who  bore  the  message  so  exasperated  the 
young  chieftain,  that  he  caused  or  permitted  him 
to  be  massacred  in  his  presence ;  and  though  the 
eider  Carrara  himself  attempted  to  preserve  his 
peace  with  the  senate  by  withdrawing  his  army 
from  before  Vicenza,  his  submission  was  vain  ;  and 
the  barbarous  violation  of  the  laws  of  warfare, 
which  his  son  had  authorized,  was  destined  to  be 
severely  visited  upon  all  his  house.  The  senate 
were  now  resolved  on  his  ruin  ;  their  intrigues  se- 
duced the  youthful  signers  Delia  Scala  from  his 
alliance  ;  and  though  Carrara  punished  their  ingra- 
titude by  deposing  them,  the  acquisition  of  the  sig- 
niory  of  Verona,  which  he  appropriated  to  himself, 
availed  him  little  against  the  assaults  of  the  puissant 
republic. 

Venice,  of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  had  most  to 
gain  and  least  to  lose  fi'om  the  habitual  employ- 
ment of  mercenary  troops  in  the  continental  wars  of 
the  peninsula.  Frightful  as  were  the  results  of 
this  system  to  other  powers,  her  peculiar  situation 
protected  her  against  the  insolence  and  assaults  of 
these  lawless  bands,  and  her  commercial  wealth 
gave  her  unbounded  resources  for  their  mainte- 
nance in  her  pay.  It  was  an  invariable  rule  of  her 
cautious  policy  never  to  admit  their  dangei'ous 
presence  within  her  lagunes  ;  she  was  secure  alike 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  their  treasons  and  of 
their  defeat ;  and  she  had  every  temptation  to  en- 
gage in  a  wai'fai'e  in  which  she  only  hazarded  her 
treasures.  The  troops  which  she  now  levied  for  the 
destruction  of  Carrara,  were  of  more  formidable 
numbers  than  had  ever  been  assembled  in  Lom- 
bardy.  Her  main  army  of  nine  thousand  cuiras- 
siers under  celebrated  condottieri  was  destined  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Paduan  territory ;  the  lord  of 
Mantua  joined  her  alliance  to  operate  against  Ve- 
rona; and  Jacopo  del  Verme  directed  another 
numerous  force  towards  the  same  quarter.  Against 
all  these  assaults  Carrara  could  oppose  only  hit, 
own  unassisted  resources ;  the  marquis  Nicholas  of 
Este,  his  son-in-law  and  sole  efficient  ally,  was 
compelled  after  a  few  useless  efforts  to  leave 
him  to  his  fate  and  to  make  his  own  peace;  and 
Florence,  now  occupied  only  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
enterprise  in  Tuscany  which  disgraced  her  princi- 
ples, turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  tlie  solicitations  of 
her  old  and  faithful  confederate,  and  abandoned 
him,  after  a  weak  endeavour  to  mediate  in  his 
favour,  to  the  fury  of  his  merciless  enemies.  Yet 
Francesco  da  Can-ara,  with  his  two  valiant  sons, 
Francesco  Terzo  and  Giacomo,  defended  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  house  with  a  heroism  and  with 
talents  which  might  have  deserved  a  happier  for- 
tune. Skilfully  fortifying  the  banks  of  the  canals 
which  intersected  the  low  country  of  Padua,  the 
signor  himself  with  Francesco  Terzo  guarded  this 
territory  like  a  great  fortress,  and  repulsed  the 
general  assaults  of  the   invaders,  while   Giacomo 
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threw  himself  into  Verona.  But  the  people  of  that 
city  had  no  affection  for  the  sway  of  the  Carrai-a ; 
they  revolted,  and  yielded  their  signiory  by  treaty 
to  the  Venetians;  and  Giacorao,  whose  vii'tues  they 
respected,  and  for  whose  liberty  they  stipulated, 
was  immediately  seized  in  violation  of  the  treaty, 
and  consigned  to  the  dungeons  of  Venice,  (a.d.  1405.) 

Meanwhile  misfortune  had  thickened  round  the 
devoted  heads  of  his  father  and  brother.  The 
first  range  of  works  which  defended  the  Paduan 
confines  was  at  length  surprised  during  a  violent 
tempest  and  cari'ied  by  assault;  a  second  line 
behind  which  the  Carrara  retired  was  opened  to 
the  invaders  by  treason ;  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  the  Venetians  penetrated  to  the  foot  of 
the  walls  of  Padua,  and  formed  the  siege  of  that 
city.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  army  to  which 
Verona  had  fallen.  Behind  the  ramparts  of  his 
capital,  Carrara  long  maintained  an  unequal  con- 
flict against  these  united  hosts,  with  a  resolution 
which  was  well  seconded  by  the  courage  and  fide- 
lity of  his  subjects.  But  the  numerous  peasantry, 
who  had  sought  refuge  within  the  walls  with  their 
cattle,  fatally  overcrowded  the  place ;  the  confine- 
ment of  so  many  men  and  animals  in  a  narrow 
compass,  together  with  bad  diet  and  filth,  produced 
their  ordinary  effects ;  and  a  frightful  pestilence 
broke  out,  which  is  declared  by  an  eye-witness  to 
have  destroyed  forty  thousand  of  the  defenders. 
Amidst  these  horrore  Carrara  protracted  his  re- 
sistance above  seventeen  months,  constantly  de- 
luded with  cruel  hopes  of  succour  from  Florence 
which  were  never  fulfilled  ;  and  he  capitulated  at 
last,  only  when  the  besiegers  had  gained  one  of  the 
gates  and  forced  a  part  of  the  city.  The  Venetian 
proreditori,  or  commissaries,  who,  according  to  the 
practice  of  their  republic,  attended  her  armies  to 
control  the  military  commanders,  declared  they 
had  no  power  to  treat  with  the  signor  of  Padua ; 
but  they  invited  him  to  deliver  the  city  into  their 
hands,  and  to  proceed  to  negotiate  in  pei-son  with 
the  senate  itself.  Upon  the  faith  of  a  safe  conduct, 
Carrara  and  his  son  obeyed  their  counsel  and  em- 
barked for  Venice.  On  their  arrival  in  that  city 
they  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  senate, 
and  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  before  the 
doge  to  entreat  the  mercy  of  the  republic.  The 
doge,  raising  the  suppliants,  seated  them  on  either 
side  of  his  throne,  and  addressed  a  discourse  to 
them,  in  which  he  recounted  the  benefits  that  the 
republic  had  at  former  periods  conferred  on  their 
house,  and  reproached  them,  but  without  bitter- 
ness, with  the  ingratitude  by  which  they  had  re- 
paid her.  The  Carrara  replied  only  by  imploring 
the  clemency  of  the  senate ;  and  they  were  then 
conducted  to  the  prisons  of  St.  Mark,  where  they 
were  suffered  to  see  Giacomo,  who  since  his  cap- 
tivity had  remained  in  ignorance  of  their  fate, 
and  little  expected  to  meet  them  in  that  abode  of 
mi.sei'y.  The  interview  between  these  unhappy 
relatives  could  draw  tears  even  from  Venetian 
gaolers. 

The  implacable  hatred  of  Jacopo  del  Verme  pur- 
sued the  noble  captives  to  their  last  hour.  While 
the  senate  seemed  to  hesitate  on  their  fate,  and 
had  appomted  a  commission  to  determine  the  place 
of  their  confinement,  he  came  to  Venice,  and  startled 
the  fears  of  the  council  of  ten  by  the  emphatic  de- 
claration, that,  for  enemies  so  dangerous  by  their 


valour  and  restless  talents,  there  was  no  secure 
prison  but  the  tomb.  This  maxim  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  atrocious  policy  of  that  body. 
They  removed  the  case  before  their  own  tribunal, 
and  the  signor  of  Padua  was  suddenly  desired,  by 
the  mouth  of  a  friar  to  prepare  for  death,  (a.d.  1406.) 
After  he  had  confessed,  the  priest  left  him,  and  two 
of  the  council  of  ten  entered  his  prison,  attended 
by  a  body  of  their  myrmidons.  The  indignant 
prince,  who  acknowledged  no  submission  to  the 
state  of  Venice,  met  his  end  as  fearlessly  as  he  had 
lived :  seizing  a  wooden  stool,  the  only  article  of 
furniture  in  his  dungeon,  he  rushed  upon  his  raur- 
dei-ers,  and  in  the  effort  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  was 
at  last  overpowered  and  strangled  with  the  string 
of  a  cross-bow.  The  next  day  his  two  brave  sons 
shared  the  same  fate.  "  Francesco  Novello  da 
Carrara,"  says  his  biogi*apher  and  friend,  "  was  of 
middle  stature  and  well  proportioned,  though  some- 
what inclined  to  corpulency.  His  complexion  was 
dark,  and  his  countenance  rather  severe  ;  but  his 
disposition  was  amiable  and  merciful,  his  mind  en- 
lightened, his  acquirements  various,  his  language 
elegant,  and  his  coui*age  heroic." 

These  foul  murders  were,  as  it  has  been  truly 
said,  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  Venetian  go- 
vernment, and  would  not  have  been  avowedly  per- 
petrated, even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  any 
other  state  in  Europe ;  and  they  were  followed  by 
a  proscription  almost  equally  odious  of  the  younger 
children  of  Carrara,  who  had  been  placed  by  their 
father  in  safety  at  Florence,  and  of  the  youthful 
signoi-s  Delia  Scala,  They  at  least  had  committed 
no  offence  against  Venice,  except  that  they  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  Verona.  But  the  repub- 
lic dreaded  their  future  hostility;  they  had  been 
released  by  Carrara  before  his  own  captivity  ;  and 
the  senate  now  put  a  price  upon  their  heads.  The 
Delia  Scala  escaped  and  separated,  that  they  might 
elude  the  designs  of  their  enemies,  to  winder  in  a 
long  exile  and  to  perish  obscurely.  Of  +.he  two 
remaining  sons  of  Carrara,  one  died  young  a  natu- 
ral death  at  Florence,  but  the  other,  endeavouring 
thirty  years  later  to  recover  his  father's  dominion 
over  Padua,  was  seized  in  the  abortive  attempt 
and  executed  at  Venice.  Thus  were  extinguished 
two  of  the  reigning  houses  of  Italy  ;  all  their  pro- 
vinces— an  extensive  territory — had  passed  under 
the  sceptre  of  Venice ;  and  the  lion  of  St.  Mark 
was  now  planted  from  her  lagunes  to  the  Adige,  on 
the  towel's  of  Treviso,  Feltro,  Belluno,  Vei'ona,  Vi- 
cenza,  and  Padua*. 

During  the  glorious  defence  of  Padua  by  the  ill- 
fated  Carrara,  Florence  might  easily  have  effected 
their  rescue,  if  she  had  remained  true  to  that  libe- 
ral and  virtuous  policy,  which  had  constituted  her 
the  guardian  of  the  weak  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  oppressor ;  and  which,  in  surveying  the  dark 
picture  of  these  faithless  and  troubled  times,  still 
renders  her  the  most  interesting  object  in  Italian 
history.  But  her  citizens  at  this  epoch  suffered 
themselves  to  be  engrossed  by  a  project  of  selfish 
ambition,  which  broke  down  the  line  of  separation 
between  them  and  the  tyrants  of  Italy.  While 
their  ancient  ally  the  lord  of  Padua  was  in  his  last 
extremity  of  distress,  they  neglected  his  moving 

•  Andrea  Gataro,  Storia  Padovana,  p  867,  ad  fin. ;  Sis- 
mondi,  c.  59. 
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supplications  for  aid,  themselves  to  pursue  their 
own  schemes  of  vengeance  and  conquest.  When 
Florence,  in  the  first  moment  of  joy  at  her  deliver- 
ance by  the  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  laboured  to 
overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Visconti  at  Pisa, 
she  was  probably  as  sincere  in  desiring  to  restore 
freedom  to  that  city,  as  she  had  proved  herself  in 
succouring  the  people  of  Sienna.  But  after  Ga- 
briele  Maria  Visconti,  the  lord  of  Pisa,  had  baffled 
her  designs  by  committing  himself  to  the  protection 
of  the  marechal  de  Boucicault,  who  commanded  for 
the  French  king  at  Genoa,  her  republican  greedi- 
ness of  dominion  was  suddenly  tempted  by  a  se- 
cret overture  from  Boucicault,  and  her  virtue  was 
not  proof  against  his  offers.  The  marechal  with 
difficulty  maintained  his  master's  authority  over 
the  restless  Genoese ;  he  stood  in  need  of  more 
powerful  support  than  the  bastard  Visconti  could 
afford ;  and  he  proposed  to  the  Florentines  to  sell 
Pisa  to  them  for  400,000  florins  of  gold  and  the 
promise  of  their  alliance,  (a.d.  1405.)  Gabriele 
Maria  was  himself  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
retain  his  power  over  Pisa;  but  he  was  fearful  that 
Boucicault  would  usurp  the  price  of  his  lordship, 
and  he  therefore  himself  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Florentines.  The  Pisans  were  stung  to 
madness,  on  discovering  that  they  were  about  to  be 
sold  to  their  ancient  and  detested  enemies  the  Flo- 
rentines ;  they  rose  in  arras,  and  driving  Visconti 
from  the  city,  compelled  his  troops  to  take  refuge 
in  the  citadel.  But  there  he  maintained  himself 
until  he  had  closed  his  bargain,  and,  for  206,000 
florins,  transferred  the  signiory  of  Pisa  to  the  Flo- 
rentines :  he  then  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their 
commissioners  the  citadel  itself  and  the  other  cas- 
tles which  he  held.  Gabriele  Maria  did  not  enjoy 
his  reward :  he  was  first  plundered  of  a  part  of 
this  money  by  Boucicault,  and  then  of  the  remain- 
der; and  at  last  was  executed  at  Genoa  upon  a 
calumniori  charge  of  treason. 

The  riorentines  shortly  lost  the  citadel  which 
they  had  purchased  at  so  heavy  a  price.  The 
Pisans,  finding  it  delivered  to  a  Florentine  garri- 
son, pressed  the  siege  of  it,  which  they  had  already 
unf?ertaken  from  the  side  of  their  city,  with  in- 
creased vigour  ;  and  by  the  neglect  or  cowardice 
of  its  defenders,  it  was  surprised  and  immediately 
razed  to  the  ground.  But  this  transient  success 
only  deferred  and  could  not  avert  the  subjugation 
of  the  Pisans.  The  Florentines  were  inflamed  by 
the  disgrace  which  their  arms  had  suffered,  to 
obstinate  resolution  and  powerful  efforts.  They 
haughtily  repulsed  an  embassy  which  the  Pisans 
sent  to  remonstrate  on  the  injustice  of  their  ag- 
gression, to  demand  the  restitution  of  their  castles, 
to  off'er  to  make  good  to  Florence  the  sum  which 
she  had  paid  to  Gabriele  Maria,  and  to  solicit  an 
equitable  peace.  As  if  the  iniquitous  bargain 
which  they  had  concluded  with  Visconti  had  power 
to  abrogate  the  natural  right  of  the  Pisans  to  be 
free,  they  already  addressed  them  as  rebellious  sul> 
jects*;  and  they  immediately  made  earnest  pre- 
paration for  enforcing  their  obedience 


•  The  answer  which  the  Florentines  returned  to  some 
propositions  of  the  Pisans  for  peace,  aped  the  tone  of  sove- 
reign command,  and  displayed  all  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
these  merchant  tyrants.     It  was  addressed  "Agli  anziani 


It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  to  conciliate  their 
enemies,  the  Pisans,  who  only  asked  to  govern 
themselves,  recalled  to  power  the  exiled  faction 
of  the  Gambacorti,  the  partizans  of  Florence. 
The  rulers  and  people  of  that  state  were  not  the 
less  sternly  resolved  on  their  purpose.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  ten  commissioners, 
as  had  become  usual  with  the  republic  since  her 
contest  with  the  church  in  the  preceding  century  *  ; 
and  the  numerous  forces  which  these  ministers  had 
taken  into  pay  were  already  in  movement  to  close 
up  every  avenue  to  Pisa,  and  to  starve  that  capital 
into  a  surrender,  while  the  minor  places  in  its 
territory  were  successively  reduced  by  assault.  A 
few  galliots,  which  the  Florentines  armed  at  Genoa, 
appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  supplies  from  the  sea  ;  and  so  fallen 
was  Pisa,  that  this  petty  force  maintained  the 
blockade  of  a  city,  which  had  once  fitted  out  her 
hundred  galleys  to  dispute  the  dominion  of  the 
waves.  By  land  all  hope  of  relief  was  gradually 
extinguished.  The  condottieri,  whom  the  Pisans 
endeavoured  to  enrol  in  their  service,  were  either 
bought  off  by  gold,  or  successively  intercepted  and 
routed  on  their  approach  to  the  city  ;  and  the  nu- 
merous army  of  the  Florentines,  drawing  their 
chain  of  blockade  more  closely  round  the  despairing 
city,  at  length  prevented  all  introduction  of  food. 

Still  the  Pisans  obstinately  defended  themselves 
as  became  men  who  fought  for  all  that  could  dig- 
nify life  ;  and  even  when  fatigue  and  misery  and 
hunger  had  worn  them  to  the  bone,  their  spirit  re- 
mained unsubdued.  They  vainly  offered  the  signi- 
ory of  their  city  to  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  and  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  :  the  first  of  these  princes 
engaged  to  Florence  to  leave  them  to  their  fate,  in 
exchange  for  the  assurance  that  she  would  not  op- 
pose his  occupation  of  Rome  ;  the  second  proved 
too  distant  or  too  indifferent  to  afford  them  relief. 
The  unhappy  citizens,  as  famine  wasted  them,  en- 
deavoured  to   banish  their  useless  mouths, — the 

della  nostra  citt4  di  Pisa  :"  "  To  the  elders  (or  magistrates) 
of  our  city  of  Pisa." 

The  conduct  of  the  opposite  parties  of  Florence  on  this 
occasion  may  serve  for  an  example,  among  a  thousand 
which  history  will  furnish,  of  the  little  real  connexion  be- 
tween political  divisions  and  abstract  principles  of  right. 
That  the  ambitious  oligarchy  of  the  Guelf  faction,  who 
swayed  the  counsels  of  the  republic,  should  have  few  scruples 
in  enslaving  a  neighbouring  state,  is  intelligible  enough  ; 
but  it  might  surjirise  the  political  tyro,  that  their  opponents 
of  the  deraocratical  party,  the  avowed  champions  of  popular 
liberty  in  its  widest  extent,  were  perfectly  agreed  with  them 
in  this  work  of  despotism.  The  voice  ol  a  few  individuals 
who  preached  moderation  was  drowned  in  general  clamour ; 
and  Gino  Capponi,  who  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  of 
the  war,  and  has  left  us  an  animated  memoir  of  its  progress, 
appears  profoundly  unconscious  that  he  was  an  actor  in  a 
flagitious  enterprize. 

*  These  commissioners,  who  had  originally  been  only 
eight  in  number,  were  soon  increased  to  ten,  and  their  body 
was  renewed  annually  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 
The  want  of  a  more  permanent  council  for  the  direction  of 
military  operations  than  the  ordinary  magistracies,  which 
were  changed  every  two  months,  had  occasioned  the  crea- 
tion of  this  new  branch  of  executive  government ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  democratical  jealousy  of  the  Florentines, 
they  confirmed  those  of  "  the  ten  of  war  "  in  office  from 
year  to  year  whose  ability  was  found  to  merit  the  public 
confidence. 
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women,  the  aged,  and  the  children  ;  but  the  Flo- 
rentines mercilessly  drove  back  these  sufferers  into 
the  place,  and  had  even  the  cruelty  to  use  violence 
to  them  to  deter  their  fellow  citizens  from  a  re- 
petition of  the  attempt  to  expel  them.  Thus  at 
last  the  Pisan  granaries  were  completely  emptied  ; 
and  the  wretchedness  within  the  walls  became  so 
great,  that  the  people  eagerly  devoured  the  weeds 
that  grew  in  their  streets  and  on  the  ramparts. 
But  though  the  citizens  with  difficulty  dragged 
their  emaciated  bodies  to  the  post  of  duty,  no  word 
of  surrender  was  heard  among  them  ;  and  when 
the  Gambacorti  who  governed  them,  finding  fur- 
ther resistance  utterly  hopeless,  capitulated  to  the 
Florentines  to  secure  as  many  advantages  as  pos- 
sible for  themselves,  they  were  compelled  to  keep 
the  negotiation  a  secret  from  their  fellow  citizens. 
They  delivered  up  a  gate  to  the  enemy  during  the 
night ;  the  besieging  army  entered  ;  and  though 
the  Florentine  commissaries  immediately  introduced 
supplies  of  food,  and  obliged  their  mercenaries  to 
observe  a  rare  moderation  towards  the  inhabitants, 
the  last  elevation  of  the  popular  voice  in  Pisa  was 
to  invoke  curses  on  the  rulers  who  had  betrayed 
them.  (a.d.  1406.)  This  conquest  of  Pisa  gave  a 
secure  maritime  outlet  to  the  Florentine  commerce, 
which  had  hitherto  been  dependent  on  the  caprice 
of  neighbouring  states ;  and  the  prosperity  of 
Florence  was  thenceforth  carried  to  its  highest 
splendour.  Yet  in  the  dispassionate  judgment  of 
history,  the  unjust  subjugation  of  a  rival  city,  which 
had  been  but  lately  free  as  herself,  has  left  an  in- 
delible reproach  on  her  fair  fame.  The  quiet  sub- 
mission of  Pisa  could  be  ensured  only  by  the  silent 
depopulation  and  mortal  languor  with  which  she 
was  stricken  in  her  slavery  ;  her  majestic  edifices 
became  a  forsaken  solitude;  and  the  contemplative 
traveller  who  paces  her  deserted  streets,  will  even 
at  this  hour  call  to  mind  the  origin  of  her  long 
decay,  and  deem  the  subsequent  grandeur  of  Flo- 
rence purchased  something  too  dearly*. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  great  schism 
of  the  church,  the  papal  power  had  fallen  so 
deeply  into  contempt  or  oblivion,  that  I  have 
scarcely  found  occasion  to  notice  its  precarious  ex- 
istence. But  the  repeated  efforts  which,  at  the 
period  before  us,  were  made  to  terminate  the  schism, 
and  their  approach  to  final  success,  may  seem  to 
demand  our  momentary  retrospect  and  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  pontificate.  Urban  VI.,  to 
whose  intemperate  conduct  this  great  division  of 
the  church  may  with  safety  be  ascribed,  and  whose 
subsequent  reign  was  no  otherwise  marked  than  by 
ferocious  tyranny  over  his  own  cardinals,  and  in- 
terference in  the  revolutions  of  Naples,  terminated 
his  restless  life  in  1389.  The  cardinals  of  his  obe- 
dience immediately  entered  into  conclave,  and 
elected  for  his  successor  Boniface  IX.  This  pontiff 
after  passing  many  yeai*s  of  his  reign  under  the 
protection  of  the  Malatesti,  lords  of  Rimini,  and 
seeking  to  re-establish  the  papal  authority  over 
Romagna,  by  engaging  in  the  obscure  and  eternal 
feuds  of  that  province,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
some  measure  enabled  to  raise  the  temporal  power 
of  his  see  by  the  acquisition  of  Bologna  and  Peru- 

*  Poggio  Bracciolini,  b.  iv.  ad  p.  305;  Gino  Capponi,  Com- 
ment^rio  del  acquisito  di  Pisa,  passim  (in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  Muratori's  great  collection). 


gia  after  the  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo.  Rome  was 
also  reduced  to  change  her  state  of  mingled  inde- 
pendence and  anarchy  for  subjection  to  his  sway  ; 
and  the  severity  of  his  government  restrained  the 
independent  or  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people.  But, 
on  his  decease  in  1404,  the  citizens  rose  in  insur- 
rection under  the  conduct  of  the  Savelli  and  Co- 
lonna  ;  and  it  was  amidst  a  wild  scene  of  popular 
tumult,  that  the  conclave  of  the  Urbanist  cardinals 
raised  one  of  their  body  to  the  papal  throne  by  the 
title  of  Imiocent  VII. 

The  new  pope,  who  was  distinguished  by  the 
moderation  of  his  character,  at  first  effected  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  people,  and  acknowledged 
tlieir  republican  freedom.  But  the  intrigues  of  some 
of  their  leaders,  and  the  violence  of  his  own  family, 
produced  new  troubles  ;  and  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Naples,  who  by  the  secure  establishment  of  his 
throne  had  now  found  leisure  to  form  projects  of 
foreign  conquest,  insidiously  encouraged  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  resistance  to  the  pope,  that,  by  forcing 
him  to  abandon  the  city,  he  might  himself  acquire 
a  sovereignty  over  it.  Innocent  VII.  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  before  the  fury  of  the  populace  ;  and 
Ladislaus,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Colonna,  then 
entered  Rome  with  a  small  force,  and  demanded 
the  signiory  of  the  people.  But  the  citizens  had 
not  expelled  their  pacific  sovereign  to  yield  them- 
selves to  the  yoke  of  an  ambitious  monarch.  A 
quarrel  between  some  of  the  populace  and  the 
Neapolitan  soldiery  swelled  into  a  general  engage- 
ment ;  the  troops  of  Ladislaus  were  worsted  ;  and 
the  king  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  after 
setting  fire  to  it  in  several  places.  His  entei'prise 
taught  the  citizens  to  desire  again  the  presence  of 
the  inoffensive  pontiff  ;  he  was  recalled,  and  shortly 
after  died ;  and  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  Gregory 
XII.,  at  Rome,  prolonged  the  duration  of  the 
great  schism,  (a.d.  1406.) 

For  many  years  the  general  voice  of  Europe 
had  been  loudly  declared,  in  reprobating  the  scan- 
dalous division  which  agitated  the  church.  But  the 
adherence  of  the  leading  states  of  Christendom 
was  so  equally  balanced  between  the  rival  pontiffs 
of  Rome  and  Avignon,  that  there  appeared  no 
other  means  of  terminating  the  schism  than  by  in- 
ducing both  popes  to  abdicate,  and  obtaining  a  new 
and  undisputed  election  by  the  union  of  the  car- 
dinals of  the  two  parties.  In  the  endeavour  to 
effect  these  desirable  objects,  the  court  of  France, 
and  particularly  the  university  of  Paris,  had 
honourably  taken  the  lead.  On  the  death  of  Cle- 
ment VII.  at  Avignon,  in  1394,  both  the  kings  of 
France  and  Aragon,  who  had  adhered  to  his  party, 
seconded  the  exertions  of  the  university  of  Paris 
in  exhorting  the  Clementine  cardinals  to  abstain 
from  appointing  a  new  pope.  But  these  prelates 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  such  a  cession  of 
their  pretensions  to  the  opposite  faction.  While 
they  professed  their  most  earnest  desire  for  a  re- 
conciliation on  equal  terms,  and  went  so  far  as 
individually  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  stop  at  no 
personal  sacrifices,  even  to  the  abdication  of  the 
papal  dignity  in  case  it  should  devolve  upon  them, 
they  hastened  to  assemble  in  conclave,  and  raised 
one  of  their  number,  Benedict  XIII.,  to  the  tiara. 
Benedict  who,  until  his  elevation,  had  passed  for 
the  most  moderate  man  of  his  party,  and  who  from 
his  previous  zeal  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  had 
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appeared  best  fitted  for  the  work  ef  re-union,  had 
no  sooner  attained  the  pontifical  dignity,  than  he 
laboured  with  ingenious  dupUcity  to  perpetuate  the 
dissensions  on  which  his  authority  rested.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  a  French  national  council  withdrew 
the  kuagdom  from  its  spiritual  allegiance  to  him;  that 
a  French  army  besieged  Avignon  ;  and  that  he  was 
retained  a  prisoner  in  his  palace.  He  repeatedly 
engaged  to  abdicate,  and  as  often  found  some  pre- 
text to  retract  his  promise  ;  and  after  ineffectually 
abstaining  for  some  years  from  obedience  to  either 
of  the  rival  popes,  the  French  church  found  it  ex- 
pedient again  to  recognize  the  authority  of  Benedict, 
though  his  resignation  was  not  the  less  importu- 
nately demanded. 

The  hollow  negotiations  into  which,  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  Benedict  XIII.  Avas  compelled  to 
enter  with  the  pontiff's  of  tlie  opposite  faction,  at 
length  however  produced  more  impression  than 
was  desired  by  his  crafty  policy.  Though  the  car- 
dinals of  the  other  obedience,  after  the  death  of 
Urban  VI.,  had  successively  placed  Boniface  IX., 
Innocent  VII.,  and  Gregory  XII.  in  his  chair,  they 
were  obliged  in  decency,  at  the  two  last  of  these 
elections,  to  impose  on  themselves  the  same  self- 
denying  oaths  in  which  the  prelates  of  Avignon 
had  set  them  the  example.  The  hicreasing  indig- 
nation of  Europe,  at  the  selfish  obstinacy  which 
prolonged  the  scandal  of  their  separation,  was  so 
loudly  proclaimed  after  the  elevation  of  Gregory 
XII.,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  invite  Benedict 
XIII.  to  a  mutual  abdication  for  the  peace  of  the 
church.  But  there  was  as  little  sincerity  in  his 
proposal,  as  in  the  apparent  readiness  of  Benedict 
to  accept  it.  The  rival  pontiff's  agreed  in  rejecting 
the  plan  of  the  French  monarch,  that  each  should 
abdicate  in  presence  of  his  own  college,  and  that 
the  cardinals  of  the  two  obediences  should  then 
meet  to  elect  a  new  pope.  Both  Gregory  and  Be- 
nedict insisted  upon  a  previous  conference,  in  which 
their  renunciation  should  take  place  in  presence  of 
the  united  colleges.  The  maritime  city  of  Savona 
in  the  Genoese  territory  was  named  for  the  scene 
of  this  ceremony  by  mutual  consent,  and  formally 
yielded  by  the  French  king  in  equal  portions  for 
the  residence  of  the  two  papal  courts.  But  neither 
pontiff"  had  any  intention  that  the  conference 
should  ever  take  place.  Gregory  exposed  himself 
by  the  first  evasion,  under  pretence  that,  having 
no  naval  force,  he  could  not  trust  himself  in  a  ma- 
ritime city  in  the  power  of  his  rival,  who  was 
escorted  by  the  Genoese  galleys ;  and  Benedict, 
who  for  some  time  played  his  part  with  more  ad- 
dress, not  only  airived  at  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, but  even  made  a  feint  of  advancing  from 
thence  to  meet  Gregory,  who  had  proceeded  from 
Rome  to  Lucca,  (a.d.  1407.)  But  it  was  no  more 
than  a  feint ;  and  a  servant  of  Gregory  compares 
the  two  pontiffs,  the  one  to  an  aquatic  creature 
who  would  not  quit  the  coast,  and  the  other  to  a 
terrestrial  animal  who  dreaded  the  water.  But  the 
cardinals  of  the  two  obediences  had  been  at  last 
seriously  roused  by  the  reproaches  of 'Christendom, 
and  were  weary  of  the  mutual  dissimulation  of  their 
masters.  The  majority  of  the  followers  of  Gregory 
first  forsook  him,  and  repaired  to  Pisa  (a.d.  1408); 
most  of  the  opposite  party  withdrew  from  the  resi- 
dence of  Benedict  to  Leghorn  ;  the  cardinals  of 
Gregory  joined  them  in  that  town  ;  and  the  united 


colleges  addressed  circular  letters,  temperately  ex- 
posing the  conduct  of  Gregory  and  Benedict,  to  all 
the  bishops  of  the  two  obediences,  and  inviting  the 
prelates  to  a  general  council  at  Pisa ;  where  the 
two  popes  were  likewise  enjoined  to  appear  before 
the  assembled  church  of  Christ. 

Both  the  pontiff's,  on  the  receipt  of  this  sum- 
mons, bared  their  selfish  ambition  to  the  world. 
Benedict,  with  three  cardinals  who  adhered  to  him, 
set  sail  for  Aragon  ;  and  Gregory,  with  four  others, 
withdrew  to  the  protection  of  tlie  Malatesti  of  Ri- 
mini. The  one  convoked  a  council  at  Perpignan, 
the  other  at  Ravenna ;  but  these  eff'orts  to  defeat 
the  intention  of  the  united  colleges  were  unavailing. 
A  numerous  body  of  the  prelates  of  Christendom 
assembled  to  meet  the  cardinals  at  Pisa,  and  most 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  sent  their  ambas- 
sadors to  assist  their  delibei-ations.  (a.d.  1409.) 
The  council  of  Pisa,  with  impartial  justice,  so- 
lemnly deposed  both  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict 
XIII.  without  deciding  on  their  relative  preten- 
sions, and  raised  the  cardinal  of  Milan  to  the  papal 
dignity  by  the  title  of  Alexander  V.  The  first  act 
of  the  new  pope  was  an  endeavour  to  perfect  the 
peace  of  the  church.  For  tranquillity  of  conscience, 
all  nominations  to  benefices,  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  rival  pontiff's  since  the  commencement  of 
the  schism,  were  confirmed,  and  all  spiritual  cen- 
sures and  excommunications  annulled.  Yet  the 
council  of  Pisa,  so  far  from  healing  the  schism, 
only  appeared  to  render  it  incurable.  Spain  obsti- 
nately maintained  her  adherence  to  Benedict  XIII.; 
Naples  and  some  minor  states  still  supported  Gre- 
gory XII.;  and  there  were  now  three  papal  pre- 
tenders instead  of  two.  But  with  the  work  of  this 
council  commenced  nevertheless  a  new  ecclesias- 
tical era  :  the  right  of  the  assembled  church  to  de- 
pose her  rulers  had  been  asserted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  her  representatives;  a  precedent  was  esta- 
blished to  guide  the  subsequent  and  more  important 
council  of  Constance ;  and  many  writers  have  seen 
in  this  epoch  the  commencement  of  that  long  strug- 
gle against  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  popedom, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  final  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  *. 

The  adherence  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  to 
Gregory  XII.,  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  inter- 
ested design  of  prolonging  the  duration  of  the 
schism,  and  perpetuating  the  distractions  of  the 
papal  states.  We  have  formerly  traced  the  cha- 
racter and  fortunes  of  this  ambitious  monarch  to 
the  moment  when,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  he  had  triumphed  against  his  competitor, 
Louis  of  Anjou,  and,  on  the  retirement  of  that 
prince  to  Provence,  had  established  his  unresisted 
and  arbitrary  sway  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
From  this  epoch  Ladislaus  eagerly  meditated 
schemes  of  new  aggrandizement  in  the  peninsula  ; 
but  his  attention  was  diverted  for  some  years  from 
Italian  aff'airs,  by  a  similar  invitation  to  that  which 
his  father  had  received  from  a  part  of  the  Hunga- 
rian nobility,  to  ascend  their  throne.  Sigismund, 
brother  of  the  emperor  Wenceslaus,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  by  his  marriage 
with  the  queen  Maria,  had  disgusted  the  nobles  by 
his  debaucheries  and   cruelty.      His   person   was 

•  Raynaldi,  Annal.  Eccles.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  305—384;  Len- 
fant,  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  passim. 
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seized,  a  general  revolt  spread  through  the  king- 
dom, and,  when  the  galleys  of  Ladislaus  appeared 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  Zara  and  other  maritime 
cities  acknowledged  his  authority.  He  received 
the  crown  of  Hungary  at  Zara ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  Sigismund  had  recovered  his  liberty  and  the 
allegiance  of  the  fickle  palatines  ;  and  Ladislaus, 
returning  to  Naples,  found  it  expedient,  at  the  end 
of  several  years,  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  the 
Hungarian  crown.  He  sold  the  places  which  he 
held  in  maritime  Dalmatia  to  the  Venetians ;  who 
thus  regained  the  possessions  on  those  coasts,  which 
their  republic  had,  half  a  century  before,  been  com- 
pelled to  cede  to  Louis  of  Hungary. 

Thus  abandoning  his  transmarine  conquests,  La- 
dislaus turaed,  as  we  have  observed,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  VII.,  to  mingle  in  the  affairs 
of  Rome,  and  insidiously  to  foment  the  troubles  of 
the  papal  states.  He  had  once  failed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  occupy  the  ecclesiastical  capital ;  but  the 
departui-e  of  Gregory  XII.,  with  the  feigned  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  rival  pope,  was  too  tempting 
an  occasion  of  seizing  upon  Rome  for  Ladislaus  to 
lose.  In  the  year  before  the  assembly  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  he  advanced  from  the  Neapolitan  fron- 
tiers with  a  formidable  army  of  12,000  cuirassiers 
and  an  equal  force  of  infantry.  The  Orsini  be- 
trayed to  him  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  as  the 
Colonna  had  done  before ;  the  citizens  were  com- 
pelled to  capitulate ;  Perugia  was  attacked  at 
the  same  time  and  induced  to  surrender;  and, 
under  the  pretence  of  acting  as  the  protector  of 
Gregory  XII.,  Ladislaus  effected  the  occupation 
of  the  capital  and  of  great  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical state.  But  he  designed  to  extend  his  con- 
quests yet  farther;  he  hoped  ultimately  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  Italy  in  his  dominion ;  and,  in 
the  magnitude  of  his  ambition,  which  was  as  insa- 
tiable as  his  talents  were  splendid,  he  even  aspired 
to  the  imperial  crown.  In  his  design  to  consolidate 
his  power  over  his  new  conquests,  and  to  extend 
his  authority  towards  northern  Italy,  he  imperiously 
required  the  Florentines  to  recognize  him  for  legi- 
timate sovereign  of  the  ecclesiastical  states;  and  he 
backed  the  demand  by  the  imposing  force  of  his 
fine  army.  But  the  Florentines  had  taken  part 
with  the  council  of  Pisa,  which  they  had  suffered 
to  assemble  in  their  states,  and  with  Alexander  V.; 
they  resolved  to  seat  that  pontiff  in  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  army  of  Ladislaus  caused 
them  little  dread,  since  they  knew  that  their  gold 
could  readily  seduce  the  condottieri,  of  whose 
bands  the  Neapolitan  forces  were  principally  com- 
posed *. 

Having  engaged  the  republic  of  Sienna  in  their 
alliance,  the  Florentines  immediately  began  to  levy 
a  powerful  force  of  mercenaries  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  which  had  now  become  inevitable.  The 
famous  company  of  St.  George  served  in  the  army 
of  Ladislaus  ;  but  their  leader  Alberic  di  Barbiano, 
whom  that  monarch  had  created  great  constable  of 
his  kingdom,  had  lately  died,  and  just  before  the 


•  When  Ladislaus,  in  astonishment  or  contempt  at  the 
hardihood  of  the  Florentines,  who,  at  the  time  they  deter- 
mined to  oppose  him,  had  only  four  hundred  lances  in  their 
pay,  asked  their  ambassador  with  what  troops  they  meant 
to  combat  him:  "  With  your  own,"  was  the  laconic  and  au- 
dacious reply  of  the  envoy. 


epoch  at  which  Ladislaus  thus  lost  the  services  of 
this  great  restorer  of  the  military  reputation  of 
Italy,  he  had  been  compelled,  by  the  condition  of 
the  treaty  which  admitted  him  into  Perugia,  to 
dismiss  from  his  pay  a  yet  more  celebrated  leader, 
Braccio  di  Montone,  who  was  a  Pei'ugian  exile,  and 
had  been  educated  to  arms  in  the  school  of  St. 
George.  This  captain  willingly  entered  into  the 
service  of  Florence ;  the  republic  farther  took  into 
her  pay  Malatesta  di  Pesaro  and  other  condottieri 
with  their  bands ;  and  before  the  king  of  Naples 
could  commence  his  offensive  operations,  she  had 
assembled  two  thousand  four  hundred  lances,  or 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  cuirassiers.  Inferior 
as  was  this  force  to  the  army  of  Ladislaus,  Braccio 
di  Montone  by  his  able  conduct  preserved  the  for- 
tresses of  the  Florentines  and  Siennese  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  that  monarch ;  he  hovered 
round  the  invadei'S,  intercepted  their  convoys,  and 
routed  their  detachments  ;  and  in  a  short  time  so 
straitened  their  supplies  of  provisions,  that  Ladis- 
laus was  obliged  to  retire  to  Rome. 

The  Florentines  were  not  satisfied  with  this  first 
success.  While  they  were  providing  forces  for  the 
defence  of  their  own  territory,  they  had  extended 
the  ramifications  of  their  policy  with  their  custom- 
ary address,  and  had  invited  into  Italy  Louis  II. 
of  Anjou,  the  former  competitor  of  Ladislaus  for 
the  Neapolitan  crown.  They  persuaded  this  prince 
to  renew  the  pretensions  which  he  founded  on  the 
adoption  of  his  father  by  Joanna  ;  they  laboured  to 
revive  the  Angevin  pai*ty  in  Naples ;  and  they 
induced  pope  Alexander  V.,  on  the  arrival  of  Louis 
with  a  body  of  gens-d'armerie  at  Pisa,  to  bestow  on 
him  the  investiture  of  that  kingdom.  The  troops 
of  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Bologna  were  united  to 
the  Proven9al  cavalry ;  and  Louis  entered  at  their 
head  into  the  ecclesiastical  states.  Many  of  the 
towns  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  immediately 
opened  their  gates  to  the  combined  army.  Paolo 
Orsini,  who  commanded  for  Ladislaus  at  Rome 
with  two  thousand  cuirassiers,  was  seduced  by  the 
gold  of  Florence ;  and  pa.ssing  into  the  pay  of  the 
republic,  he  admitted  the  allies  into  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  The  possession  of  Rome  was  then  for 
some  time  contested  between  the  combatants ;  and, 
although  Louis  left  the  army  of  the  league  to  return 
to  Provence,  the  Neapolitan  troops  were  finally 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  capital,  (a.d.  1410.) 
Alexander  V.  was  thus  established  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  papacy ;  but  he  sur- 
vived the  acquisition  only  a  few  months ;  and  the 
cardinal  Balthazar  Cossa,  a  man  of  ambitious  and 
profligate  character,  who  had  exercised  a  strong 
influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the  council  of 
Pisa,  and  whose  vices,  real  or  exaggerated,  have 
obtained  a  disgraceful  celebrity  in  ecclesiastical 
annals,  prociu'ed  his  own  succession  to  the  papal 
chair  by  the  title  of  John  XXIII. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  of  Anjou  was  preparing  ano- 
ther expedition  into  Italy,  in  which  the  Florentines 
designed  that  he  should  carry  his  arms  into  the 
Neapolitan  dominions.  But  during  the  fresh  re- 
verses which  threatened  the  power  of  Ladislaus,  he 
suddenly  acquired  a  new  ally.  The  Genoese,  who 
had  long  endured  the  yoke  of  France  with  impa- 
tience, took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  their  go- 
vernor Boucicault  to  revolt  ;  and  after  murdering 
or  expelling  all  the  French  who  had  remained  in  the 
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city,  they  restored  their  republic,  and  immediately 
embraced  the  party  of  Ladislaus,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  France  and  Anjou.  In  concert  with  the 
Neapolitan  galleys,  a  Genoese  squadron  encoun- 
tered the  fleet  in  which  Louis  with  a  numerous 
train  of  Proven9al  knights  had  embarked  for  Italy, 
and  captured  many  of  his  vessels  ;  but  the  prince 
himself  escaped;  and  his  arrival  at  Rome  was  the 
signal  for  the  advance  of  the  formidable  army 
which  Florence,  the  pope,  and  Sienna  had  assem- 
bled in  that  capital.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated 
condottieri  of  Italy  served  under  the  banners  of 
this  alliance  ;  Braccio  di  Montone,  Paolo  Orsini, 
Angelo  della  Pergola,  and  Sforza  Attendolo,  an 
adventurer  whose  descendants  were  destined  to  as- 
sume a  distinguished  rank  among  the  sovereigns  of 
the  peninsula.  But  owing  to  the  dissensions  of 
these  captains,  and  the  poverty  or  inactivity  of 
Louis,  the  campaign  against  Ladislaus  produced  no 
decisive  advantage  ;  and  the  Florentines,  finding 
the  whole  burthen  of  the  war,  which  had  already 
cost  them  immense  sums,  thrown  upon  their  re- 
public by  the  utter  inability  of  her  allies  to  meet 
its  expenses,  listened  to  the  overtures  of  Ladis- 
laus. They  concluded  with  him  an  advantageous 
peace,  in  which  Sienna  was  embraced,  while  John 
XXIII.  and  Louis  of  Anjou  continued  the  war. 
(a.d.1411.) 

Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Florence  and 
Sienna,  the  army  of  Louis  of  Anjou  remained  undi- 
minished. Though  the  gold  of  the  former  republic 
was  no  longer  lavished  to  gratify  their  rapacity,  the 
condottieri  and  their  bands  preferred  serving  with- 
out pay,  but  with  the  prospect  of  booty,  to  a  total 
loss  of  occupation  ;  and  the  Angevin  prince  was 
enabled  by  their  adherence  to  his  fortunes  to  ci'oss 
the  Neapolitan  frontiers  at  the  head  of  twelve 
thousand  of  the  bravest  cuirassiers  of  Italy.  Ladis- 
laus waited  his  approach  at  a  place  called  Rocca 
Secca,  near  the  river  Garigliano,  with  an  army  little 
inferior.  But  the  assault,  in  which  the  Angevin 
prince  led  his  troops,  was  so  impetuous  that  the 
cavalry  of  Ladislaus  was  completely  routed  at  the 
first  onset  :  almost  all  his  barons  were  taken,  and 
even  his  personal  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  Their  greediness  of  plunder  and  ava- 
rice of  ransom  saved  the  fugitive  monarch  from  the 
fate  of  Manfred  and  Conradin.  They  were  sacking 
his  camp  while  they  ought  to  have  been  pressing 
on  his  disorderly  flight  ;  the  mercenary  soldiers 
sold  the  prisoners  their  libei'ty  and  arms  for  a  few 
ducats  to  procure  a  little  money  ;  and  Ladislaus 
finding  they  did  not  pursue  him,  and  learning  their 
cupidity,  put  on  a  bold  countenance.  He  sent 
heralds  to  their  camp  with  supplies  of  gold,  and  in 
a  few  hours  he  had  ransomed  and  remounted  nearly 
his  whole  army.  He  afterwards  declared,  that  on 
the  fii-st  day  after  his  defeat,  his  person  and  king- 
dom were  alike  in  the  power  of  the  victors  ;  that 
on  the  second,  though  his  person  was  saved,  his 
kingdom  was  still  at  their  mercy  ;  but  that,  on  the 
third,  the  fruits  of  their  victory  had  flown.  When 
Louis  of  Anjou  at  last  prevailed  on  his  mercenary 
bands  to  advance,  all  the  defiles  of  the  Neapolitan 
frontiers  were  already  securely  closed  against  them 
by  the  troops  of  Laidislaus.  Want  and  sickness 
soon  followed  the  inactivity  to  which  the  invaders 
were  reduced  ;  as  the  hope  of  further  booty  dimi- 
nished, the  mercenaries  became  ungovernable  and 


mutinous  ;  and  Louis  was  obliged  to  re-conduct  his 
army  to  Rome.  There  he,  in  weariness  and  disgust 
of  his  enterprise,  abandoned  it  and  left  Italy  for 
ever  ;  and  Ladislaus  and  John  XXIII.  alike  ex- 
hausted by  the  war,  which  languished  without  fur- 
ther circumstances  of  moment,  concluded  it  in  the 
following  summer  by  the  good  oftices  of  the  Floren- 
tines. Ladislaus  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Pisa,  and  submitted  to  John  XXIII.  as 
legitimate  pope  ;  and  John,  in  return,  paid  him 
100,000  florins  and  confirmed  to  him  the  investiture 
of  his  kingdom,  (a.d.  1412.) 

The  restless  and  ambitious  character  of  Ladis- 
laus rendered  this  rec(mciliation  short-lived  and 
ineffectual.  Early  in  the  following  year,  he  com- 
missioned Sforza,  now  in  his  service,  to  attack  Paolo 
Orsini,  who  had  established  himself  in  some  fiefs 
of  the  march  of  Ancona.  With  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  supporting  his  general  in  this  expedition, 
which  was  undertaken  with  the  secret  concuiTence 
of  the  pope,  Ladislaus  assembled  a  large  army  and 
passed  the  confines  of  his  kingdom  at  its  head. 
But  on  his  passage  through  the  ecclesiastical  states, 
he  suddenly  turned  off",  and  appeared  at  the  gates  of 
Rome  ;  his  galleys  entered  the  Tiber  ;  and  John 
XXIII.,  in  consternation  at  this  unexpected 
treachery,  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  from  his 
capital  when  an  entrance  through  its  walls  was 
betrayed  to  the  troops  of  Ladislaus.  The  Neapo- 
litan army  entered  ;  and  during  a  sack  of  several 
days,  Rom^  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  barba- 
rian warfare.  The  perfidious  violation  of  the  faith 
of  treaties  of  which  Ladislaus  had  thus  been  guilty, 
his  acquisition  of  Rome,  and  still  more  his  promise 
to  his  army  that  a  yet  richer  booty  awaited  them 
in  the  pillage  of  Florence,  awakened  against  him 
the  suspicions  and  feai's  of  that  republic.  Her  ten 
commissioners  of  war  were  immediately  appointed, 
as  if  the  state  were  already  engaged  in  hostilities  ; 
several  condottieri  were  taken  into  pay  ;  and  pre- 
parations were  made  to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs 
of  Ladislaus  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  power 
and  activity  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  But  still 
the  Florentine  government  wished  if  possible  to 
avoid  provoking  him  to  war  ;  and,  while  they  nego- 
tiated and  temporized,  Ladislaus  reduced  the  whole 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  John  XXIII.  was 
now  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  too 
deeply  concerned  the  very  existence  of  his  authority, 
to  leave  him  time  for  watching  over  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  temporal  dominions. 

While  circumstances  seemed  to  oblige  the  pope 
himself  to  abandon  his  charge,  the  Florentines 
either  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  engage 
singly  in  the  defence  of  the  possessions  of  the 
church,  or  they  felt  their  inability  to  wrest  them 
from  the  strong  arm  of  Ladislaus.  They  therefore, 
in  concert  with  Sienna,  signed  a  new  peace  with 
that  monarch.  But  the  apparent  amity  which 
dictated  the  treaty  thinly  veiled  the  alarming  pro- 
jects of  Ladislaus,  and  the  real  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion of  the  republicans.  That  monarch  was  now 
in  the  zenith  of  his  [)ower  :  he  had  removed  the 
northern  boundary  of  his  dominions  to  the  confines 
of  Tuscany  ;  he  numbered  in  his  service  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  finest  gens-d'armerie  of  Italy;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  general  tyranny  seemed  at 
hand,  more  extensive  and  formidable  than  that  with 
which  Gian  Galeazzo  had  threatened  the  peninsula. 
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Florence  in  particular,  had  every  thing  to  dread 
from  a  monarch  whose  power  was  almost  at  her 
gates,  and  who  was  at  once  warlike,  ambitious,  and 
unprincipled.  But  death,  which  had  more  than 
once  before  so  opportunely  succoured  her,  came 
again  to  her  deliverance  ;  and  just  as  the  measures 
of  Ladislaus  bore  every  indication  of  new  aggres- 
sions and  immediate  war,  he  was  suddenly  hurried 
to  the  grave  by  a  frightful  and  agonizing  disease, 
the  novel  symptoms  of  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  excessive  debauche- 
ries *.  (a.d.  1414.) 

The  attention  of  Italy  was  divided  between  the 
change  which  the  death  of  Ladislaus  produced  in 
the  condition  of  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  approaching  convocation  of  a  general  council. 
The  anxious  expectations  of  Europe  had  been  com- 
pletely disappointed  by  the  issue  oi  the  council  of 
Pisa.  The  scandal  of  the  schism  had  rather  been 
aggravated  than  repressed  ;  three  popes  now  claimed 
the  obedience  of  Christendom  ;  and  all  the  disorders 
and  coiTuptions  of  the  clergy,  which  had  shamefully 
increased  during  the  long  quan-el  of  the  church, 
were  multiplied  anew  with  the  number  of  pretend- 
ers to  the  papal  dignity.  The  simoniacal  practices 
and  venality  of  the  divided  papacy  had  forgotten 
concealment,  and  exceeded  all  bounds  of  decency. 
The  malicious  industry  with  which  the  organs  of 
the  adverse  factions  bai'ed  to  the  public  gaze  the 
vices  of  their  opponents,  and  the  venomous  spirit 
with  which  they  invented  atrocious  accusations 
or  exaggerated  crimes,  destroyed  every  former  illu- 
sion that  had  attracted  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  the 
blind  adoration  of  mankind.  The  public  and  per- 
sonal character  of  John  XXIII.  in  particular  was 
assailed  with  the  most  odious  charges.  To  provide 
funds  for  the  war  against  Ladislaus,  he  had  re- 
newed the  sale  of  indulgences  which  Boniface  IX. 
had  commenced  ;  and  the  disgust  with  which  this 
scandalous  traffic  filled  all  enlightened  and  religious 
minds,  was  converted  into  detestation  of  the  pope 
himself  by  the  assiduous  report  of  his  enormous 
depravity.  One  universal  cry  for  ecclesiastical  re- 
form was  raised  throughout  Europe,  and  a  general 
council  was  still  in  public  opinion  the  favourite 
remedy  for  the  schism  of  the  papacy,  and  the  fla- 
grant abuses  of  the  church. 

The  wishes  of  Christendom  were  forwarded  with 
active  and  disinterested  zeal,  by  a  monarch,  the 
ordinary  qualities  of  whose  character  seemed  little 
to  promise  any  virtuous  exertion.  This  was  Sigis- 
mund  of  Hvmgary,  who  on  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Robert  in  the  year  1410,  had  been  raised  to  the 
crown  of  Germany  ;  he  was  the  brother  of  Wen- 
ceslaus,  and  that  feeble  monarch,  who  since  his 
deposition  from  the  imperial  throne  still  reigned 
over  his  hereditary  states,  himself  gave  him  his 
electoral  vote  as  king  of  Bohemia.  Sigismund  was 
habitually  cruel  and  faithless,  and,  in  his  private  life, 
debauched  and  voluptuous  to  the  last  degree.  But, 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  design,  he  could  evince 
a  constancy  and  activity  of  purpose,  which  no 
fatigue  could  tire  and  no  danger  appal ;  and  which, 
standing,  on  the  most  famous  occasion  of  his  reign, 
in  the  place  of  virtue,  has  left  to  his  memory  a 

•  Poggio  Bracciolini,  b.  iv.  pp.  305-316 ;  Giannone,  Istor. 
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fairer  i-eputation  than  is  otherwise  merited  by  the 
tenor  of  his  life.  In  receiving  the  imperial  dignity, 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  terminating  the  schism 
of  the  church  ;  and  he  adhered  to  it  with  an  in- 
flexible and  praiseworthy  earnestness,  which  was 
strangely  contrasted  with  his  general  duplicity  and 
selfishness.  For  some  time  after  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  the  empire,  a  war  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  Venice,  respecting  the  possession  of 
the  Dalmatian  cities  sold  to  her  by  Ladislaus,  de- 
layed the  fulfilment  of  his  eager  desire  both  to 
accomplish  his  own  coronation  at  Rome,  and  the 
assembly  of  a  general  council.  But,  after  a  lapse 
of  three  years,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  concluding 
a  long  truce  with  the  Venetian  republic,  and  he 
then  immediately  entered  Lombardy.  (a.d.  1413.) 
He  did  not  find  himself  powerful  enough  to  dic- 
tate in  arms  as  a  master  to  Italy;  and  he  there- 
fore confined  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 

John  XXIII.  both  apprehended  the  reproach  of 
Europe,  if  he  should  refuse  to  convoke  a  council, 
and  was  disturbed  by  the  opposite  fear  of  the  judg- 
ment which  such  a  body  might  pass  on  himself. 
In  his  negotiations  with  Sigismund,  he  dared  not 
oppose  its  assembly,  but  he  at  first  insisted  that  it 
should  take  place  in  some  city  of  Italy.  The  em-  j 
peror  and  the  Germans  on  the  other  hand,  who 
attributed  the  disorders  of  the  church  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Italian  clergy,  dreaded  the  influence 
which  the  papal  court  must  exercise  over  any 
council  held  in  the  peninsula.  They,  and  Europe 
in  general,  desired  a  free  assembly  to  reform  the 
church,  as  well  as  to  restore  its  union  ;  and  John, 
after  hesitating  and  betraying  much  irresolution, 
had  at  last  the  fatal  imprudence,  for  his  own  in- 
terests, to  consent  that  a  place  beyond  the  Alps 
should  be  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  council.  The 
pope  and  the  emperor  then  met  in  personal  con- 
ferences in  several  of  the  Lombard  cities,  to  perfect 
the  preliminary  arrangements  ;  and  John  XXIII. 
at  length  published  his  bulls  to  invite  the  clergy  of 
Christendom  to  assemble  in  the  imperial  city  of 
Constance,  (a.d.  1414.) 

The  famous  council  of  Constance  was  attended  by 
the  emperor  and  by  pope  John  XXIII.  in  person  ; 
by  the  ambassadors  of  almost  all  Christian  princes 
and  states;  and,  besides  the  cardinals  in  obedience 
to  John,  by  so  great  a  number  of  episcopal  and  in- 
ferior clergy,  and  theologians  of  various  nations, 
that  the  assembly  might  with  reason  arrogate  to 
itself  the  pretension  of  representing  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  interests  of  Europe.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  Italians  in  the  council  far  exceeded  that 
of  other  nations  ;  and  it  might  justly  be  dreaded 
that,  if  the  suffrages  were  permitted  to  reckon  by 
the  head,  the  prelates  and  others  of  that  country, 
who  were  almost  universally  in  the  papal  interests, 
would  exercise  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  de- 
cisions of  the  assembled  church.  It  was  therefore 
determined,  by  the  concert  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
cil, that  the  votes  should  be  collected,  not  by  the 
number  of  persons,  but  by  nations.  Thus  four 
distinct  chambers  were  formed  (to  which  a  fifth 
was  afterwards  added  for  Spain)  for  the  Italian, 
German,  French,  and  English  nations  ;  the  minor 
states  of  Europe  being  comprehended  under  one 
or  other  of  these  great  divisions.  The  national 
chambers  deliberated  separately  upon  every  pro 
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position ;  the  decision  of  each  body  was  given  as  a 
single  voice  ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  council  were 
regulated  by  the  majority  of  these  national  votes. 

The  first  labour  of  the  council  was  to  extinguish 
the  schism,  and  there  appeared  no  other  mode  of 
effecting  this  great  object,  than  by  obliging  not  only 
Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  but  John 
XXIII.  also,  to  resign  their  pretensions.  For,  as 
Spain  and  a  part  of  Italy  rejected  the  authority  of 
John  to  adhere  to  his  rivals  respectively,  the  sacrifice 
of  his  dignity  could  alone  persuade  his  opponents  to 
agree  in  a  new  choice  of  the  same  pope.  And  though 
the  legitimacy  of  John's  election  was  not  disputed  by 
the  greater  portion  of  Europe,  the  public  report  of 
his  scandalous  vices  was  readily  adopted  to  justify 
his  deposition.  To  the  demand  of  the  assembled 
church,  that  the  three  papal  rivals  should  equally 
abdicate  their  seats,  John  XXIII.  was  unwillingly 
reduced  to  promise  compliance  ;  but  he  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  escaping  from  Constance,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  groom  ;  and,  retiring  to  Schaffhausen, 
found  a  protector  in  the  duke  of  Austria.  But  for 
the  firmness  of  the  emperor,  this  flight  must  have 
been  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  council. 
But  Sigismund  immediately  put  the  duke  of  Austria 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  all  the  petty  princes 
and  free  cities  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  united 
in  attacking  him ;  and  the  duke  was  shortly  ne- 
cessitated to  submit  to  the  emperor  and  the  coun- 
cil, and  to  abandon  the  pope  to  his  fate.  John 
XXIII.  was  re-conducted  a  prisoner  to  Constance  ; 
a  process  was  commenced  against  him  by  the  coun- 
cil ;  and,  upon  loose  and  general  evidence  only, 
articles  of  accusation  were  framed  against  him, 
which  embraced  a  longer  series  of  atrocious  and 
disgusting  crimes,  than  a  whole  life  of  flagitious 
wickedness  could  possibly  have  afforded  space  to 
commit.  John  refused  even  to  see  the  record  of 
his  infamy  ;  he  declared  his  entire  resignation  to 
the  will  of  the  council  ;  and  he  was  solemnly  de- 
posed, and  condemned  to  imprisonment,  (a.d.  1415.) 

Warned  by  the  fate  of  John,  Gregory  XII.  who 
had  so  obstinately  resisted  the  council  of  Pisa,  but 
who  now  found  himself  abandoned  by  all  his  ad- 
herents except  the  lord  of  Rimini,  wisely  employed 
the  remains  of  his  authority  in  descending  from  his 
station  with  some  appearance  of  dignity.  His  le- 
gate arrived  at  Constance  to  convene  the  assembly 
anew,  in  order  to  give  it  in  his  name  the  authority 
of  a  council ;  and,  after  this  vain  ceremony,  a  bull 
of  Gregory  was  read  by  which  he  renounced  the 
pontificate.  Sigismund  and  the  council  had  more 
difficulty  in  overcoming  the  inveterate  perverseness 
of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  the  adherence  of  Spain  to 
his  cause.  It  was  not  until  the  indefatigable  em- 
peror had  undertaken  a  long  and  pacific  journey 
from  Constance  into  Spain,  and  held  a  personal 
conference  with  the  king  of  Aragon  and  Benedict 
at  Perpignan,  that  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  Benedict,  indeed,  still  resisted  the  wishes 
of  Europe,  but  the  sovereigns  of  the  Spanish  pe- 
ninsula were  more  accessible  to  reason.  Finding 
their  pontiff  deaf  to  every  entreaty  to  complete 
the  re-union  of  Christendom,  and  disgusted  by  his 
selfish  obstinacy  and  frantic  imbecility,  they  at 
length  abandoned  the  dotard.  The  council  of  Con- 
stance was  convoked  anew  to  gratify  the  pride  or 
scruples  of  the  Spanish  church,  and  to  admit  her 
deputies   to  represent   the    fifth  great   nation   of 


Europe  ;  and  an  unanimous  sentence  pronounced 
the  deposition  of  Benedict,  and  confirmed  the 
work  of  peace,  (a.d.  1417.) 

After  the  remains  of  the  schism  had  thus  been 
extii'pated,  Sigismund  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
council  to  provide  for  the  secure  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  before  the  election  of  a  new 
pope  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But 
national  dissensions,  which  had  already  risen  in 
the  assembly,  and  were  artfully  fomented  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  papal  college,  increased  with  alarm- 
ing violence  in  every  session,  and  finally  defeated 
the  purpose  of  the  emperor.  The  German  and 
English  nations  coincided  with  him  ;  but  the  Ita- 
lians, from  interested  attachment  to  the  power  of 
the  papacy,  and  the  French,  from  jealousy  of  Sigis- 
mund and  hatred  of  the  English,  ranged  themselves 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  Spaniards  threw 
themselves  into  their  scale.  Sigismund  and  his 
supporters  were  compelled  to  yield  to  this  ma- 
jority ;  and  the  council,  proceeding  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  pope,  confided  the  election,  upon  this 
solemn  occasion,  to  a  double  conclave  of  cardinals 
and  national  deputies.  The  French  desired  any 
pontiff  but  an  Italian  or  a  member  of  the  sacred 
college ;  but  the  Germans  and  English,  to  oppose 
their  wishes,  agreed  on  this  point  with  the  Italians  ; 
and  the  combined  interest  of  these  thi'ee  nations 
fixed  the  tiara  on  the  brows  of  the  cardinal  Otho 
Colonna,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Martin  V.  (a.d. 
1418.)  The  new  pontiff  speedily  defeated  the 
general  project  of  reformation,  by  treating  sepa- 
rately with  each  nation  for  the  abolition  of  the  eccle- 
siastical abuses  of  which  they  most  complained  ; 
and  he  then  dissolved  the  assembly.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  great  schism  of  the  church,  and  with 
it  the  useful  labours  of  the  council  of  Constance. 
Of  the  well-known  and  execrable  condemnation  of 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  the  early 
sessions  of  the  council,  I  have  omitted  to  speak, 
for  the  tale  of  horror  has  no  immediate  connexion 
with  Italian  history.  But  the  martyrdom  of  these 
fathers  of  the  reformed  faith,  has  given  an  odious 
character  to  the  council  of  Constance,  and  inflicted 
eternal  disgrace  upon  the  principles  which  go- 
verned this  celebrated  congress  of  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  *. 

During  the  period  at  which  our  attention  has 
been  occupied  with  the  enterprises  of  Ladislaus  of 
Naples,  and  the  progress  and  close  of  the  great 
schism,  Lombardy  was  returning,  through  a  fright- 
ful course  of  suffering,  almost  to  the  same  condition 
in  which  she  had  been  placed  in  the  lifetime  of 
Gian  Galeazzo.  I  have  already  noticed  the  anarchy 
into  which  that  great  province  was  plunged  after 
the  decease  of  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  and,  at  the 
epoch  of  his  widow's  violent  death  in  prison  in 
1404,  the  fortunes  of  his  house  had  reached  their 
lowest  ebb.  His  eldest  son,  Giovanni  Maria,  the 
new  duke  of  Milan,  still  a  minor,  reigned  in  the 
capital  of  Lombardy  :  his  second,  Filippo  Maria,  to 
whom  a  part  of  the  province  had  been  bequeathed 
with  the  title  of  count  of  Pavia,  resided  in  that 
city.  But  of  the  extensive  possessions  of  their 
parent,  the  brothers  retained  only  those  two  places  ; 
even  in  Pavia  the  Beccaria  usurped  a  paramount 
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authority  ;  and  all  the  other  Lombard  cities  had 
either  revolted  to  pass  under  tyrants  of  their  own, 
or  had  been  seized  by  the  generals  of  Gian  Ga- 
leazzo,  and  converted  into  lordships  for  themselves. 
The  whole  country  was  agitated  with  the  struggles 
of  these  civic  tyrants  and  ambitious  condottieri. 
The  lawless  bands  of  mercenaries  who  were  em- 
ployed exclusively  to  decide  their  quarrels  were 
privileged  and  steeled  in  atrocity  ;  and  the  degraded 
and  wretched  people  of  Lombardy  were  exposed  to 
every  variety  of  robbery,  and  torture,  and  pol- 
lution, to  gratify  the  avarice  and  more  brutal 
passions  of  the  ruffian  soldiery. 

In  the  incessant  contest  of  obscure  tyrants,  which 
denied  to  the  miserable  population  of  Lombardy 
any  interval  of  repose,  one  of  the  old  captains  of 
Gian  Galeazzo,  Facino  Cane,  signor  of  Alessandria, 
appeared  likely  to  acquire  a  decided  preponderance. 
His  power  extended  over  Novara,  Vercelli,  and 
Tortona ;  the  veteran  bands  which  he  commanded 
were  numerous  and  well  appointed  ;  and  he  obliged 
both  the  young  princes  of  Milan  and  Pavia  by  force 
of  arms,  to  entrust  him  with  sovereign  influence  in 
their  councils.  If  he  permitted  them  to  live,  it 
was  only  because  he  had  no  children  to  whom  to 
bequeath  his  power.  The  duke  Giovanni  Maria 
had  hitherto  reserved  to  himself  no  other  share  in 
the  government  than  to  preside  at  the  torture  and 
execution  of  state  criminals.  Of  all  the  execrable 
tyrants  produced  by  the  family  of  Visconti,  this 
was  the  most  madly  and  wantonly  ferocious.  His 
infancy  and  boyhood  had  been  nursed  in  atrocities; 
and  as  he  had  advanced  towards  manhood,  he  dis- 
covered an  inherent  appetite  for  blood,  and  a  hor- 
rid delight  in  sporting  with  the  extremities  of 
human  agony.  His  principal  diversion  was  to 
course  the  victims  of  the  Milanese  tribunals  with 
bloodhounds;  and  his  huntsman,  who  had  fed  these 
dogs  with  human  flesh  to  accustom  them  to  this 
royal  chase,  was  his  chief  favourite.  When  the 
prisons  of  Milan  were  emptied  of  prey,  Giovanni 
Maria  declai*ed  his  resolution  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  in  which  he  had  himself  assisted; 
and  under  this  plea  he  successively  delivered  over 
Giovanni  di  Posterla,  and  many  other  Ghibelin 
gentlemen  of  Milan,  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  his 
dogs.  Even  the  young  son  of  Posterla  was  thus 
inhumanly  sacrificed  ;  and  when  the  dogs,  perhaps 
sated  with  prey,  would  not  fasten  on  the  helpless 
boy  as  he  knelt  for  mercy  to  the  duke,  the  fiend- 
like huntsman  of  that  prince  cut  his  bowels  open 
with  his  knife.  The  reason  revolts  from  the  belief 
of  such  enormities ;  yet  they  are  verified  by  the 
agreement  of  several  contemporary  chroniclers,  and 
history  has  even  preserved  the  name  of  the  hunts- 
man, Squarcia  Giramo,  who  was  the  fitting  instru- 
ment of  his  master's  devilish  propensities. 

The  citizens  of  Milan  might  justly  prefer  the 
yoke  of  an  ordinary  tyrant,  to  the  unrestrained 
ferocity  of  this  monster  of  guilt ;  and  when  Facino 
Cane,  after  completely  possessing  himself  of  the 
government,  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  regent, 
was  at  last  known  to  be  seized  with  a  mortal 
disease,  they  anticipated  the  moment  with  horror 
when  their  duke  would  be  freed  from  his  control 
to  reign  with  redoubled  ferocity.  The  Posterli  and 
other  noble  famiUes  of  Milan  resolved  not  tamely 
to  await  the  renewal  of  his  tyranny  ;  they  waylaid 
him  as  he  was  proceeding  to  mass ;  they  set  upon 


him,  and  succeeded  in  ridding  the  world  of  his 
crimes,  (a.d.  1412.)  A  few  hours  after  the  assas- 
sination of  the  duke,  Facino  Cane  breathed  his 
last ;  and  Milan  seemed  abandoned  to  a  new 
anarchy.  The  conspirators  were  disposed  to  have 
placed  the  ducal  crown  on  the  head  of  a  bastard  of 
the  house  of  Visconti;  but  Filippo  Maria,  the  young 
count  of  Pavia,  evinced  unexpected  activity  and 
address.  He  secured  the  possession  of  the  citadel 
of  Pavia,  overawed  the  Beccaria,  and  allied  him- 
self with  the  partizans  of  Facino  Cane  at  Milan. 
To  gam  the  adherence  of  the  formidable  bands  of 
that  chief,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
memory  of  their  genei'al,  he  offered  immediately 
to  espouse  his  widow,  Beatrice  Tenda,  although 
she  was  above  twenty  years  older  than  himself; 
and  the  hasty  conclusion  of  this  indecent  marriage 
determined  the  fidelity  of  the  army  of  Facino.  By 
their  powerful  support,  Filippo  Maria  was  firmly 
seated  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Milan ;  and,  though 
pereonally  unwarlike,  he  began  from  the  period  of 
his  accession  gradually  to  restore  the  ascendancy 
of  his  house  in  Italy,  by  the  same  insidious  policy 
as  had  been  pursued  by  his  father,  whom  he  nearly 
resembled  in  character. 

When  the  new  duke  began  his  reign,  his  domi- 
nions comprehended  only  Milan  and  Pavia,  and 
the  four  inferior  cities  over  which  Facino  Cane 
had  established  his  sway.  But  the  veteran  bands 
of  cuirassiers  who  had  served  imder  that  condot- 
tiere,  and  were  now  in  the  allegiance  of  Filippo 
Maria,  formed  a  more  numerous  and  better  disci- 
plined force  than  the  signors  of  Lombardy  could 
oppose  to  his  designs  ;  and  he  had  shortly  the 
penetration  or  good  fortune  to  discover  in  his 
ranks,  and  to  elevate  to  the  supreme  command  of 
his  army,  an  adventurer  whose  splendid  abilities 
and  daring  courage  completely  re-established  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Milanese  power.  This  was  Fran- 
cesco Carmagnola,  who  happened — then  a  simple 
cuirassier — to  distinguish  himself  under  the  eye  of 
the  duke,  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  Filippo 
Maria  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The 
prince  observed  his  gallantry  and  rewarded  it  by 
promotion ;  and  from  this  beginning  Carmagnola 
rapidly  rose  to  be  numbered  among  the  greatest 
captains  of  Italy.  Three  years  after  the  accession 
of  Filippo  Maria,  the  operations  of  Carmagnola 
began  to  fill  the  petty  Lombard  tyrants  with  alarm; 
in  the  following  campaign,  he  broke  the  strength 
of  a  league  which  they  had  formed  for  their  defence, 
and  took  Lodi  by  escalade ;  and  finally,  after  an 
obstinate  struggle,  he  reduced  numerous  cities  into 
subjection  to  his  master,  (a.d.  1416.)  The  lord  of 
Placentia  was  driven  from  his  possessions  ;  the  sig- 
nor of  Lodi  was  inveigled  to  Milan  by  the  arts  of 
the  duke,  treacherously  seized,  and  executed  with 
his  son ;  one  of  the  Beccaria  shared  the  same  fate 
when  taken  in  arms,  and  another  was  murdered  in 
prison  ;  and  the  ruler  of  Como,  despairing  of  suc- 
cessful resistance,  tendered  his  voluntary  submis- 
sion, (a.d.  1418.) 

The  first  use  made  by  Filippo  Maria  of  the  for- 
tune which  had  thus  smiled  upon  him  since  his 
marriage  with  Beatrice  Tenda,  was  to  rid  himself 
of  his  benefactress.  Neither  gratitude  towards  the 
woman  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  nor  respect  for  j 
her  many  amiable  qualities,  could  prevail  in  his 
vicious  nature  over  his  disgust  of  a  connexion  in 
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which  there  existed  such  a  disparity  of  years.  He 
accused  his  duchess  of  an  adulterous  commerce 
with  a  young  courtier ;  the  youth  was  forced  by 
excruciating  tortures  to  avow  whatever  was  de- 
sired of  him;  and  he  was  even  induced  by  the  hope 
of  pardon  to  repeat  his  shameful  confession  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold.  But  this  weakness  could  gain 
him  no  favour,  and  he  was  led  to  execution  with 
the  unhappy  Beatrice,  from  whom  the  most  fright- 
ful torments  had  been  unavailing  to  extract  a  simi- 
lar acknowledgment  of  guilt.  In  her  last  moments, 
she  sternly  reproached  her  fellow-sufferer  with  his 
base  pusillanimity,  and  died  solemnly  protesting 
her  innocence,  but  declaring  that  the  displeasure 
of  Heaven  had  justly  overtaken  her  for  having,  by 
the  mdecent  haste  of  her  union  with  her  murderer, 
violated  the  respect  which  was  due  to  the  memory 
of  her  first  husband. 

It  is  among  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  a  wise 
Providence  that  guilt  should  sometimes  be  per- 
mitted to  triumph  ;  and  the  remorseless  destroyer 
of  Beatrice  pursued  his  schemes  of  ambition  with 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  doge  of  Genoa  had 
joined  the  league  of  Lombard  signors  against  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and,  after  his  successes  over  these 
tyrants,  Carmagnola  invaded  the  states  of  that  re- 
public. Genoa  was  no  longer  under  the  yoke  of 
France,  but  she  seemed  to  merit  no  repose,  and  to 
find  none  but  under  the  dominion  of  a  master.  Her 
people  were  as  usual  divided  among  themselves  by 
the  eternal  and  deadly  spirit  of  faction ;  and  when 
Carmagnola  ravaged  her  territory  in  successive  cam- 
paigns, his  army  was  accompanied  by  Genoese  exiles 
and  assisted  by  treason.  The  distracted  republic 
was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king 
of  Aragon,  who  had  made  a  descent  upon  Corsica ; 
and  the  alliance  of  this  monarch  with  Filippo  Maria 
threatened  the  blockade  of  Genoa  by  land  and  sea. 
Thus  torn  by  civil  war,  and  assailed  by  foreign  ene- 
mies, the  doge  himself  could  discover  no  cessation 
for  the  miseries  of  the  state  but  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Milan.  He  abdicated  his  power, 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  by  which  the 
republic  had  submitted  twenty  years  before  to 
the  king  of  France,  consigned  the  signiory  of  Ge- 
noa to  Fihppo  Maria,  (a.d.  1421.)  While  this 
acquisition  increased  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  duke  of  Milan,  the  few  signoi's  who  had  risen 
on  the  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Lombardy,  and  had  hitherto  escaped  subjugation 
to  Filippo  Maria,  were  easily  overthrown  by  Car- 
magnola. Besides  the  chieftains  of  other  petty 
lordships,  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  signor  of  Brescia, 
and  Gabrino  Fondolo,  tyrant  of  Cremona*,  were 

*  This  ferocious  tyrant,  originally  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and 
afterwards  favourite  of  Ugolino  Cavalcabo,  signor  of  Cre- 
mona, had  acquired  possession  of  that  city  by  the  massacre 
of  his  benefactor  and  of  all  the  leading  citizens,  seventy  in 
number,  during  a  banquet  to  which  he  had  invited  them. 
Just  before  the  council  of  Constance,  John  XXII I.  and  the 
emperor  Sigismund  met  in  one  of  their  conferences  at  Cre- 
mona, and  together  ascended  its  tower,  of  tremendous  height, 
attended  by  Fondolo,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  prospect  over 
which  the  eye  ranges  from  thence,  of  one-half  of  Lombardy 
and  the  majestic  course  of  the  Po.  Fondolo  had  at  one 
moment  the  design  of  precipitating  his  guests  from  these 
battlements,  to  occasion  an  unexpected  revolution  in  Chris- 
tendom, by  which  he  might  somehow  profit.  Eleven  years 
later,  and  shortly  after  his  abdication  of  the  signiory  of  Cre- 


stripped  of  their  possessions.  The  former  was 
obliged  to  seek  a  shelter  with  his  brother  at  Rimini, 
the  latter  was  reduced  to  exchange  the  lordship  of 
Cremona  for  a  single  castle.  The  marquis  of  Este 
was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of 
Parma  ;  and  Francesco  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Mantua, 
was  only  protected  from  spoliation  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Venice.  That  republic,  now  engaged 
in  extending  her  dominion  over  the  province  of 
Friuli,  had  hitherto  resisted  all  the  entreaties  of 
her  Lombard  allies  for  aid  against  the  formidable 
power,  which  even  threatened  her  own  continental 
possessions.  But  though  she  had  ungratefully 
abandoned  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  her  faithful  ad- 
herent, who  had  often  commanded  her  armies,  the 
Mantuan  territory  was  too  important  a  barrier  for 
her  provinces,  for  her  to  suffer  it  to  be  occupied  by 
the  duke  ;  and  by  an  amicable  treaty  which  she 
negotiated  with  Filippo  Maria,  she  exacted  from 
that  prince  a  guarantee  for  the  states  of  Gonzaga. 

The  power  of  the  house  of  Visconti  was  now, 
after  twenty  years  of  reverses,  triumphantly  re- 
established in  Lombardy ;  and  all  the  usurpers 
who  had  dismembered  the  principality  of  Gian 
Galeazzo,  and  inflicted  so  many  fresh  calamities 
upon  that  beautiful  country,  had  been  successively 
hui'led  from  their  power.  The  last  enterprise  by 
which  Carmagnola  crowned  the  greatness  of  Filippo 
Maria,  brought  his  troops  into  contact  with  a  more 
formidable  enemy  than  any  which  they  had  hitherto 
encountered,  the  hardy  republicans  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  The  family  of  Rusca,  which  had  governed 
at  Como,  had  some  pretensions,  which  they  sold  to 
the  duke  of  Milan,  over  the  town  of  Bellinzona,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  where  the  canton  of  Uri  re- 
tained a  garrison  to  guard  the  passes  into  their 
territory.  The  place  was  surprised  by  the  Milanese 
troops,  who  also  seized  upon  Domo  Dossola,  and 
advancing  to  mount  St.  Gothard,  occupied  all  the 
Levantine  valley.  At  another  juncture  these  ag- 
gressions would  have  roused  all  Switzerland  to 
arms  ;  but  the  cantons  were  at  this  epoch  unfor- 
tunately agitated  by  domestic  jealousies;  their  con- 
tingents were  reluctantly  afforded  to  assist  the  peo- 
ple of  Uri  in  resenting  the  injury  which  they  had 
sustained ;  and  the  part  only  of  their  force  which 
descended  from  St.  Gothard,  consisted  but  of  three 
thousand  infantry,  armed  with  pikes.  Yet  this 
small  army  advanced,  without  knowing  or  regard- 
ing the  strength  of  their  enemies,  to  offer  battle  in 
the  field  of  Arbedo,  near  Bellinzona,  to  above  double 
their  numbers  of  the  veteran  cuirassiers  of  Italy. 
The  Milanese  gens-d'armerie  commenced  the  en- 
counter with  a  furious  charge  ;  but  their  shock  was 
broken  against  an  impenetrable  phalanx  of  pike- 
men.  Four  hundred  of  the  Italians  were  already 
slain  or  dismounted,  and  still  the  Swiss  remained 
immoveable.  Carmagnola  then  ordered  his  men- 
at-arms  to  quit  their  horses,  and  charge  on  foot  j 
and  the  combat  was  renewed  with  obstinate  car- 
nage between  this  invulnerable  infantry  of  cuiras- 
siers and  the  brave  mountaineers.   The  impervious 


mona,  as  related  in  the  text,  he  was  seized  by  order  of 
Filippo  Maria,  and  beheaded  at  Milan.  When  exhorted  on 
the  scaffold  to  confess  and  repent,  "  I  repent,"  replied  he, 
"of  nothing  but  this,  that  when  I  had  the  emperor  and  pope 
at  the  top  of  my  great  tower  at  Cremona,  I  did  not  hurl 
them  together  over  the  parapet." 
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armuur  aiid  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Milanese 
now  turned  the  tide  of  victory  ;  but  Carmagnola, 
em-aged  at  the  slaughter  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  his  bands,  refused  the  demand  of  the  republicans 
for  quai'ter ;  and  the  struggle  continued  with  des- 
peration, until  the  sudden  attack  of  his  rear-guard, 
by  a  foraging  detachment  of  Swiss,  induced  Car- 
magnola to  draw  off  his  ti'oops,  in  the  supposition 
that  the  rest  of  their  ai-my  had  descended  from  the 
mountains.  Of  the  Swiss  four  hundred  men  had 
fallen,  of  the  Italians  above  three  times  that  num- 
ber ;  and  their  consternation  at  finding  with  what 
an  enemy  they  had  to  do,  was  even  greater  than  at 
the  mere  amount  of  their  loss.  Rut  the  Swiss  were 
plunged  in  dissensions ;  they  abandoned  the  con- 
test, and  suffered  many  yeai-s  to  elapse  before  they 
thought  of  revenge ;  and  Carmagnola  retained  pos- 
session of  the  Levantine  valley.  Thus  was  the 
power  of  Filippo  Maria  asserted  from  the  Ligurian 
sea  to  the  summit  of  mount  St.  Gothard,  and  from 
the  frontiers  of  Piedmont  to  the  confines  of  the 
ecclesiastical  states,  a  larger  extent  of  dominion 
than  had  fallen  to  the  obedience  of  any  Italian 
prince  since  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  *. 


PART  II. 


Florence — Her  prosperity — Aggressions  of  the  duke  of  Milan 
— War  between  Filippo  Maria  and  Florence — Successive 
defeats  of  the  republic— Venice— Change  in  her  policy — 
Successful  pursuit  of  continental  dominion — Its  doubtful 
advantage — The  aid  of  Venice  solicited  by  the  Florentines 
— Francesco  Carmagnola,  injuriously  treated  by  Filippo 
Maria,  retires  to  Venice,  and  determines  her  on  war- 
League  formed  by  Florence  and  Venice — Repeated  wars 
of  the  two  republics  against  the  duke  of  Milan— Successes 
of  Carmagnola — His  victory  at  Macalo — His  reverses — 
Atrocious  ingratitude  of  Venice  to  her  general— Execution 
of  Carmagnola — Third  peace  of  Ferrara— Splendid  acquisi- 
tions of  Venice — Reign  of  Joanna  II.  of  Naples — Rivalry 
of  the  great  condottieri,  Sforza  Attendolo  and  Braccio  di 
Montone — Louis  III.  of  Anjou  invited  by  the  pope  and 
Sforza  to  dethrone  Joanna— Her  adoption  of  Alfonso  of 
Aragon — War  between  the  Aragonese  and  Angevin  par- 
ties—Rupture between  the  queen  and  Alfonso— Her  sub- 
stitution of  Louis  of  Anjou  for  her  heir — Death  of  Sforza 
and  Braccio— Last  years  and  death  of  Joanna  II.— Domes- 
tic affairs  of  Florence — Grandeur  of  the  republic  under  the 
Guelf  oligarchy— Character  of  their  administration— Re- 
vival of  the  democratical  party— Rise  of  the  Medici— Gio- 
vanni—  And  Cosmo  —  His  banishment  and  triumphant 
recall— Fall  of  the  oligarchy— Establishment  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  in  the  direction  of  the  state — Disputed  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Naples— Contest  between  Alfonso  of  Ara- 
gon and  Regnier  of  Anjou — Establishment  of  Alfonso  on 
the  Neapolitan  throne — Genoa  recovers  her  liberty — New 
war  between  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  republics  of  Flo- 
rence and  Venice — Rise  of  Francesco  Sforza — Peace  of 
Martinengo — Pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV. — League  formed 
against  Francesco  Sforza — His  gallant  defence  and  re- 

•  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  1404-1422,  passim;  Sismondi, 
parts  of  cc.  61,  63.  But  I  have  compared  their  versions, 
and  ascertained  their  agreement  with  the  Milanese  chronicle 
of  Andrea  Billius,  in  the  19th  volume  of  Script.  Rer.  Ital., 
and  with  the  life  of  Filippo  Maria  by  P.  Candidas  Decem- 
brius,  }n  the  20th  volume  of  the  same  collection. 


verses—Sforza  succoured  by  Venice  and  Florence — War 
of  the  republics  against  the  duke  of  Milan — Death  of  the 
duke  Filippo  Maria— The  people  of  Milan  establish  a  re- 
public— Their  numerous  enemies — Sforza  enters  their  ser- 
vice— His  victories  and  treachery — He  leagues  with  the 
Venetians  against  his  employers— Dissensions  at  Milan— 
The  city  besieged  by  Sforza,  declares  in  his  favour— Fran- 
cesco Sforza,  duke  of  Milan— Rise  of  the  house  of  Savoy- 
Its  origin— The  counts  of  Maurienne  and  of  Savoy— Com- 
mencement of  their  power  in  Piedmont— State  of  that 
province  before  the  fifteenth  century— Piedmont  under  the 
dominion  of  the  counts  of  Savoy— Amadeus  VIII.,  the 
first  duke  of  his  house. 

Whrn  Filippo  Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  had  re- 
established the  grandeur  of  his  house,  while  he 
inherited  the  inordinate  and  pei*fidious  ambition  of 
his  father,  Florence  could  scarcely  hope  for  the 
longer  continuance  of  peace.  Since  the  death  of 
Ladislau.s,  king  of  Naples,  that  republic,  leaving 
Lombardy  to  its  own  distractions,  had  enjoyed 
nearly  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  repose  and  feli- 
city. Under  the  able  and  vigorous  sway  of  the 
Guelf  oligai'chy,  at  the  head  of  which  the  Albizzi 
indirectly  governed  in  her  councils,  her  stiites  had  * 
been  protected  from  all  assault  or  insult.  While 
the  rest  of  Italy  was  scathed  with  fire  and  swoi-d, 
agriculture  flourished  in  her  well-peopled  vales  ; 
the  foreign  commerce  and  wealth  of  her  merchants 
increased  with  prodigious  activity;  and  both  in  the 
capital  itself  and  in  her  rural  teiTitories,  the  best 
evidence  of  national  prosperity  was  exhibited  in 
a  contented  and  happy  population.  The  rapid 
aggrandizement  of  the  Milanese  power,  and  the 
faithless  enterprises  of  Filippo  Maria,  tlireatened 
tlie  first  invasion  of  this  tranquil  condition ;  and 
the  Florentines  are  justly  chargeable  with  want  of 
foresight  in  suffering  that  prince,  at  a  time  when 
their  strenuous  oj)position  might  easily  have  re- 
I)ressed  the  growth  of  his  dangerous  strength,  to 
renew  in  his  person  the  alamiing  ascendancy  which 
his  father  had  acquired  over  the  independence  of 
Italy.  The  chiefs  of  the  Guelf  party,  indeed,  seem 
to  merit  exemption  from  the  reproach  of  this  blind- 
ness; for  they  endeavoured,  in  1419,  to  persuade 
their  republic  to  afford  assistance  to  Genoa  in  her 
struggle  against  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  to  reject 
the  pacific  overtures  of  Filippo  Maria.  But  the 
people  were  not  anxious  for  war;  they  accused  the 
Guelf  aristocracy  of  restless  ambition;  and  they 
obliged  their  rulei-s  to  conclude  a  formal  peace  with 
the  duke,  with  whom  their  state  had  continued 
nominally  at  war  ever  since  the  death  of  his  father. 
By  this  treaty  the  Florentines  and  the  duke  bound 
themselves  respectively,  the  former  to  abstain  from 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Lombardy,  the  other 
in  those  of  Romagna  and  Tuscany. 

This  condition  was  but  imperfectly  observed  by 
the  duke  of  Milan  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
enactment ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  firmly  planted 
his  throne  over  Lombardy,  than  he  openly  evinced 
his  contempt  for  his  engagement  by  interfering  in 
the  concerns  of  Bologna.  That  city,  after  asserting 
her  freedom  during  the  distractions  of  the  schism, 
had  then  passed  under  the  absolute  sway  of  Antonio 
Galeazzo  Bentivoglio,  the  son  of  her  first  tyrant  of 
that  name  whom  she  had  overthrown  ;  and  she  had 
lastly  been  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  Antonio,  to 
fall  under  the  papal  government.  The  legate,  who 
commanded  in  Bologna  for  the  pope,  solicited  the 
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aid  of  the  duke  of  Milan  in  expelling  the  Bentivogli 
from  their  rural  fiefs  in  Romagna  ;  and  Filippo 
Maria  not  only  sent  his  troops  for  the  purpose  into 
the  province,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  concert  with 
a  Ghibelin  party  at  Forli,  seized  and  garrisoned 
that  lordship.  These  aggressions  were  in  them- 
selves declai'ations  of  war  ;  and  the  Florentines 
immediately  commenced  reprisals,  (a.d.  1424.)  But 
they  began  the  hostilities  which  were  thus  kindled 
in  Romagna  under  discouraging  and  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. The  celebrated  condottiere,  Braccio  di 
Montone,  who  had  formed  a  principality  for  himself 
about  Perugia,  and  was  bound  by  subsidies  to  serve 
the  Florentines  at  need  with  his  bands,  just  at  this 
epoch  lost  his  acquisitions  and  his  life,  in  a  battle 
against  an  army  which  the  pope  and  the  sovereigns 
of  Milan  and  Naples  directed  against  him.  The 
Floi'entines  had  fully  relied  upon  him  for  a  gene- 
ral and  an  army ;  but  the  ten  of  war  were  now 
compelled  to  take  various  other  captains  with  their 
bands  into  pay,  and  to  engage  Carlo  Malatesta, 
signer  of  Rimini,  in  the  supreme  command  of  their 
forces.  But  the  troops  of  Milan  were  evei'y  where 
"successful :  in  the  first  campaign  they  surprised 
the  lord  of  Imola,  the  ally  of  Florence,  in  his  city, 
and  afterwards  completely  routed  the  Florentine 
army  and  made  Malatesta  himself  prisoner  near 
the  castle  of  Zagonara  ;  and  in  the  second  year 
they  inflicted  on  the  republic  four  consecutive  de- 
feats, each  of  which  dispersed  an  army.  (a.d.  1425.) 
To  this  train  of  disasters  the  Florentines  opposed 
that  passive  but  obstinate  and  elastic  courage,  which 
was  the  enduring  virtue  of  their  state.  Calmly  col- 
lecting the  wrecks  of  their  mercenary  bands,  they 
for  the  seventh  time  equipped  a  new  army  ;  and, 
themselves  remaining  on  the  defensive,  set  in  mo- 
tion every  art  of  negotiation  to  induce  the  emperor, 
the  pope,  and  the  Venetians,  all  of  whom  were 
interested  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  Italy, 
to  declare  against  the  duke  of  Milan.  But  Sigis- 
mund  had  abundant  occupation  in  Germany  ;  and 
Martin  V.  bore  a  deadly  hatred  to  Florence,  for 
some  petty  ridicule  which  he  had  received  from  her 
populace  during  his  residence  in  the  city  soon  after 
his  elevation  to  the  tiara.  It  was  in  the  community 
of  interests  or  ambition  between  the  Venetians  and 
themselves  that  the  Florentines  found  the  alliance 
which  they  sought. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  policy  of -the  Venetian  republic  had  taken  a  new 
direction.  The  recovery  of  the  Trevisan  March 
by  the  Milanese  alliance,  in  her  war  against  the  lord 
of  Padua  in  1339,  had  restored  to'her  the  small 
Italian  province  which  she  had  lost  in  the  war  of 
Chiozza  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  tempting  occasion 
which  was  afforded  by  the  offers  of  the  Milanese 
regency  after  the  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  that  her 
senate  began  to  indulge  in  schemes  of  continental 
domijiion.  By  the  ruin  of  the  houses  of  Scala  and 
Carrara,  the  republic  came  into  the  possession  of 
a  very  considerable  territory  ;  and  from  this  period 
a  passion  for  extending  her  states  by  new  conquests, 
and  for  mingling  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  began  to 
prevail  in  her  councils  over  the  ancient  policy  of 
the  senate  : — neutrality  in  the  peninsula,  and  the 
pursuit  of  commercial  wealth  and  aggrandizement 
in  the  east.  During  the  minority  of  the  Milanese 
princes,  indeed,  her  rulers  made  no  attempt  to  ad- 
vance her  frontier  farther  into  Lombardy  ;   for 


their  attention  was  occupied  for  several  years  with 
a  dangerous  war  against  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
which  was  produced  by  their  purchase  of  the  Dal- 
matian cities  from  Ladislaus  of  Naples.  The  re- 
public had  with  difficulty  maintained  her  Italian 
provinces  against  the  assaults  of  the  emperor,  until 
his  eagerness  to  pacify  the  church  produced  a  truce. 
After  this  accommodation,  a  sanguinary  war,  in 
which  Sigismund  became  engaged  with  the  Bohe- 
mian reformers,  not  only  relieved  Venice  from 
farther  apprehension  of  his  attacks,  but  enabled  her 
to  subjugate  the  country  of  Friuli  and  part  of  I  stria. 
These  provinces  had  for  many  centuries  acknow- 
ledged the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Aquileia  ;  but  the  reigning  prelate  paid  for  his 
alliance  with  Sigismund  by  the  loss  of  his  states. 
The  people  of  Udine,  his  capital,  abandoned  him 
to  surrender  to  Venice  ;  and  the  republic,  by  the 
acquisition  of  this  new  territory,  secured  her  con- 
tinental dominions,  and  held  the  passes  from  Ger- 
many into  eastern  Italy. 

Yet  the  possession  of  these  states  on  the  main 
land  of  Italy  proved  a  very  questionable  advantage 
to  Venice.  Since  the  war  of  Chiozza,  she  had  reco- 
vered, by  her  purchase  from  Ladislaus,  Zara  and 
other  cities  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  which  formerly 
belonged  to  her  ;  her  maritime  colonies  in  Albania 
and  the  Morea  had  been  successfully  extended  ; 
and  her  commerce  was  immense  *.  But  after  she 
had  acquired  a  large  territory  in  Italy,  she  neglected 
the  care  of  her  colonies  and  her  navy,  and  the 
interests  of  her  foreign  trade, — the  true  foundations 
of  her  power — to  engage  in  the  troubled  politics 
and  wars  of  the  peninsula.     Thus  she  ruinously  ex- 


*  There  are  some  detailed  statements  in  Sanuto  (Vite  de' 
Duchi  di  Venezia, — end  of  the  life  of  Tomaso  Mocenigo)  re- 
lative to  the  commercial  wealth  and  power  of  Venice  at  this 
epoch,  which,  as  the  historian  lived  within  half  a  century 
afterwards,  seem  well  worthy  of  credit.  These  accounts  are 
embodied  in  three  curious  discourses,  by  which  the  doge 
Tomaso  Mocenigo  is  made  to  dissuade  the  senate  from  war; 
and,  indeed,  Sanuto  tells  us  expressly,  that  he  has  done  no 
more  than  to  copy  from  a  manuscript  left  by  Mocenigo  him- 
self. I  cannot  measure  the  patience  of  the  counsellors  of 
St.  Mark's,  but  I  am  sure  that  such  interminable  speeches 
as  these  of  the  doge,  would  fill  St.  Stephen's  with  slumber- 
ing senators.  The  second  of  them  begins  with  the  creation 
of  Adam,  and  travels  through  all  history,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, sacred  and  profane.  Nevertheless,  we  may  glean  from 
Mocenigo  several  very  interesting  points  of  information  on 
the  state  of  his  republic.  So  immense  was  her  commerce, 
that,  with  Lombardy  alone,  the  annual  value  of  her  inter- 
changes in  cloths,  linens,  stuffs  of  gold,  silks,  raw  wool  and 
cotton,  spices,  sugar,  dye-wood,  &c.,  was  near  29,000,000  of 
ducats.  She  drew  from  that  great  province  1,600,000  ducats 
annually  in  coin,  and  her  profits  in  this  traffic  were  600,000. 
Altogether  she  had  10,000,000  ducats  out  in  mercantile  ca- 
pital, producing  4,000,000  of  profit  per  annum.  Her  mint 
coined  one  million  of  ducats  of  gold  every  year.  This  vast 
commerce  was  carried  on  by  above  three  thousand  merchant 
vessels,  and  guarded  by  forty-five  galleys,  besides  numerous 
smaller  vessels  of  war ;  and  the  power  and  trade  of  Venice 
were  together  supported  by  36,000  sailors.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  great  resources,  the  republic  was  left,  in  less 
than  ten  years  (so  ruinous  were  the  charges  of  her  Milanese 
wars),  with  a  debt  of  above  4,000,000  ducats  of  gold. 

I  should  observe  that  the  current  ducat  was  worth  about 
35.  6d.,  and  the  ducat  of  gold  above  14s.,  at  a  time  when  the 
value  of  money  was  still  from  five  to  seven  times  greater 
than  at  present. 
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peiided  her  resources,  which  might  better  have 
been  employed  in  resisting  the  Turkish  power  and 
upholding  her  eastern  dependencies  ;  and  she  ex- 
cited animosities  against  her  in  Europe,  which  were 
perpetually  increasing  during  the  whole  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  until  they  exploded  in  the  league 
of  Cambray. 

When  the  ambassadors  of  Florence  laboured  to 
unite  the  Venetian  senate  in  a  league  with  their 
republic  to  chastise  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of 
P'ilippo  Maria,  there  were  still  not  wanting  in  that 
grave  assembly  many  cautious  politicians,  and 
among  them  the  doge  Tomaso  Mocenigo,  to  incul- 
cate an  adherence  to  the  ancient  principles  of  their 
state,  and  the  maintenance  of  neutrality.  These 
pacific  counsellors  at  first  succeeded  in  dissuading 
the  senate  from  hostilities  ;  but  shortly  afterwards, 
on  the  death  of  Mocenigo,  Francesco  Foscari  was 
placed  in  his  chair  ;  and  the  warlike  temper  of  the 
new  doge  realized  the  dying  warning  of  his  prede- 
cessor, that  his  election  would  bring  a  contest  upon 
the  republic.  The  Floi'entines  renewed  their  pro- 
positions ;  and  they  were  now  powerfully  seconded 
by  the  man  who  had  been  most  instrumental  in 
elevating  the  pride  of  their  enemy.  Francesco 
Carmagnola  had  performed  too  important  services 
for  Filippo  Maria,  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  so 
jealous  a  tyrant.  The  duke  dreaded  his  populainty 
with  the  soldiery,  his  extraordinary  talents,  and 
the  influence  of  the  wealth  and  station  which  he 
had  himself  bestowed  upon  him.  He  gradually 
withdrew  all  confidence  from  him,  he  successively 
deprived  him  of  his  commands,  he  denied  him  ad- 
mission to  his  presence  ;  and  Carmagnola  at  length 
indignantly  quitted  the  Milanese  dominions,  breath- 
ing vengeance  against  his  ungrateful  master.  He 
first  repaired  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  revealing 
to  that  prince  the  projects  which  Filippo  Maria 
had  formed  for  the  conquest  of  his  possessions,  ex- 
cited him  to  arm  for  his  defence.  He  then  travers- 
ing Switzerland,  to  avoid  the  direct  route  through 
the  Milanese  states,  arrived  at  Venice,  and  imme- 
diately applied  himself  to  instigate  the  republic  to 
attack  Filippo  Maria.  The  picture  which  he  drew 
before  the  senate  of  the  treacherous  and  restless 
character  of  the  duke,  of  his  seci'et  machinations 
and  dangerous  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  deter- 
mined the  wavering  councils  of  the  senate.  A 
league  was  formed  between  Florence  and  Venice, 
by  which  the  two  republics  bound  themselves  to 
maintain  at  their  equal  charge  16,000  cuirassiers 
and  8,000  infantry,  and  Florence  resigned  to  her 
ally  whatever  conquests  should  be  eff'ected  in 
Lombardy.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  the  people  of 
Sienna,  the  marquis  of  Este,  and  the  lord  of  Mantua, 
successively  joined  the  formidable  confederacy  ; 
and  the  allies  solemnly  declared  war  against  the 
duke  of  Milan,  (a.d.  1426.) 

The  operations  which  followed  are  interesting 
only  in  their  results.  Carmagnola  gratified  his  re- 
venge by  leading  the  numerous  mercenaries  of 
Venice  against  his  former  master  ;  victory  still 
attended  him  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  a  large  Milanese  army,  under  some  of  the  ablest 
condottieri  of  the  times,  he  reduced  the  city  of 
Brescia  with  its  territory  in  a  single  campaign. 
Filippo  Maria  was  seized  with  a  panic  at  these 
sudden  reverses  ;  and  accepting  the  mediation  of 
the  pope,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  his  enemies 


before  the  close  of  the  year,  by  which  he  yielded 
the  conquests  of  Caj^nagnola  to  the  Venetians. 
But  he  hud  scarcely  signed  the  treaty  when  he  re- 
pented of  its  terms  ;  his  subjects  felt  the  honour 
«)f  their  state  put  to  shame  by  his  concessions;  and 
he  was  roused  by  their  discontent  to  resume  the 
struggle  in  the  following  year.  (a.d.  1427.)  Still 
no  better  success  attended  his  arms  ;  and  Car- 
magnola advanced  to  foi*m  the  siege  of  Cremona. 
Around  this  place — so  much  had  the  numerical 
force  of  the  mercenary  armies  employed  in  these 
Italian  wars  now  increased— nearly  seventy  thou- 
sand combatants  were  assembled,  of  whom  one 
half  were  cavalry  ;  and  Filippo  Maria  for  once 
thought  it  necessiiry  to  encourage  his  troops  by  his 
transient  presence.  No  decisive  engagemt  nt  how- 
ever occurred  at  the  moment  ;  but,  before  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  Carmagnola  inflicted  so  comi)lete 
a  route  upon  the  Milanese  anny,  near  the  village 
of  Macalo  upon  the  Oglio,  that  8,000  cuirassiers 
were  made  prisoners.  This  encounter  was  cha- 
racterized by  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
times.  Carmagnola  had  skilfully  posted  his  army 
behind  a  morass,  the  surface  of  which,  from  the 
dryness  of  the  season,  was  capable  of  bearing  the 
weight  of  infantry.  He  irritated  the  enemy  to 
attack  him  by  capturing  Macalo  before  their  eyes ; 
but  their  lieavy  cavalry  had  no  sooner  charged 
along  the  causeway  intei-secting  the  marshy  ground, 
which  he  purposely  left  unguarded,  than  his  in- 
fantry assailed  them  with  missiles  on  both  flanks. 
In  attempting  to  repulse  them  the  Milanese  cuiras- 
siers sank  into  the  morass  ;  their  column  was 
crowded  on  the  narrow  passage,  and  thrown  into 
confusion  ;  and  the  infantry  of  Carmagnola,  then 
venturing  among  them  on  the  causeway,  and  stab- 
bing their  horses,  made  prisoners  of  the  dismounted 
cuirassiers  as  they  lay  helpless  under  the  enormous 
weight  of  their  own  impervious  armour.  We  are 
assured  that  not  a  single  human  life  was  lost  in 
this  encounter;  and  when  the  Venetian  commissaries 
on  the  following  morning  claimed  the  numerous 
prisoners,  only  a  few  hundreds  were  produced.  The 
mercenaries,  though  ranged  under  opposite  stan- 
dards, al  ways  regarded  each  other  rather  a.s  comrades 
than  enemies  ;  the  conquerors  had  released  almost 
all  their  disarmed  captives  during  the  night  ;  and 
Carmagnola  himself  gave  liberty  to  the  remainder. 
After  this  victory,  which  Carmagnola  was  ac- 
cused by  the  Venetians  of  neglecting  to  improve, 
all  parties  except  Venice  became  weary  of  the 
burthens  of  the  war  (a.d.  1428);  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  republic  unwillingly  consented  to 
a  peace,  by  which  she  obtained  the  cession  of  Ber- 
gamo, and  part  of  the  country  to  the  banks  of  the 
Adda,  in  addition  to  her  former  conquests  ;  none 
of  her  allies  obtained  any  material  advantage. 
The  short  interval  of  repose  which  this  pacification 
afforded  to  Italy,  was  broken  by  the  vengeance  of 
Florence  for  some  assistance  which  the  signor  of 
Lucca  had  given  to  the  duke  of  Milan.  Notwith- 
standing the  state  of  exhaustion  to  which  the  late 
contests  had  reduced  the  resources  of  the  republic, 
the  war  against  Paolo  Guinigi  was  unanimously  re- 
solved upon  in  her  councils,  and  carried  to  the 
gates  of  Lucca.  Guinigi,  losing  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving his  power  against  the  assaults  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, had  already  entered  into  a  treaty  to  sell 
his  signiory  to  them,  when  the  discovei'y  of  his 
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negotiation  drove  his  subjects  to  a  successful  re- 
volt, (a.d.  1430.)  Lucca  once  more  revived  as  a 
republic  ;  but  Florence  refused  to  grant  peace  to 
the  state  whose  tyrant  alone  she  had  professed  to 
attack  ;  and  a  defeat  which  her  army  sustained 
failed  in  reducing  her  to  moderation.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  excited  the  ambition  of  the  Venetians  to 
a  third  war  against  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  had 
indirectly  assisted  the  Lucchese  ;  and  that  republic, 
in  the  hope  of  adding  Cremona  to  her  acquisitions, 
accepted  the  proposals  of  Florence,  (a.d.  1431.) 
But  in  this  new  contest,  the  fortune  of  Carmagnola 
appeared  to  have  deserted  him.  He  was  surprised 
and  defeated  ;  and  a  fleet  of  Venetian  galleys  hav- 
ing ascended  the  Po  to  co-operate  with  him,  was 
soon  after  attacked  and  destroyed  in  his  presence 
by  an  armament,  which  Filippo  Maria  equipped 
in  the  same  river  and  manned  with  Genoese  sailors. 

The  subsequent  inactivity  to  which  Carmagnola 
was  reduced  by  a  contagious  disorder  among  his 
horses,  increased  the  depression  of  the  Venetians  ; 
and  strengthened  the  suspicions  which  they  had 
begun  to  entertain  of  the  fidelity  of  their  great 
genei*al,  ever  since  his  release  of  his  prisoners  after 
the  battle  of  Macalo.  The  council  of  ten  had  for 
some  time  determined  on  his  destruction.  He  was 
invited  to  Venice  to  confer  with  the  senate  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  and  welcomed,  both  on  his 
route  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  capital,  with  stu- 
died and  flattering  honours.  He  was  introduced 
into  the  ducal  palace  ;  but  his  suite  were  advised 
to  retire,  as  he  would  be  detained  in  long  conference 
with  the  doge  and  the  assembled  senate,  and  it  was 
already  late  in  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  palace  was 
cleared  of  his  attendants,  the  gates  were  closed  ; 
he  was  then  told  that  the  doge  was  indisposed,  and 
could  not  see  him  vmtil  the  next  morning  ;  and  as 
he  crossed  the  palace  court  to  withdraw,  he  was 
suddenly  seized.  A  door  which  led  to  his  destined 
prison  was  opened,  and  he  had  only  time  to  exclaim 
that  he  was  lost,  when  he  was  hurled  down  into 
his  dungeon.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  put 
to  the  torture  ;  and  dutring  his  sufferings,  which 
were  aggravated  by  a  wound  received  in  the  service 
of  this  detestable  oligarchy,  a  confession  of  guilt 
is  said  to  have  been  extorted  from  him.  No  proof, 
however,  was  ever  adduced  against  him  ;  and  he 
was  conveyed  to  public  execution  with  a  gag  over 
his  mouth,  as  if  his  murderers  could  thus  stifle  the 
reproach  of  their  enormous  ingratitude.  He  was 
beheaded  between  the  two  pillars  which  stand  be- 
fore the  place  of  St.  Mark.  (a.d.  1432.) 

After  the  cruel  fate  of  this  illustrious  captain, 
the  general  war  languished  during  another  year, 
when  by  the  common  exhaustion  of  all  parties  a 
new  peace  was  at  length  concluded  at  Ferrara. 
(a.d.  1433.)  Lucca  remained  free  ;  the  conquests 
made  since  the  last  pacification  were  mutually 
restored  ;  and  Filippo  Maria  conceded  to  the 
Florentines  the  renunciation  of  his  alliances  in 
Tuscany  and  Romagna.  Venice  alone  retained  the 
acquisitions  for  which  she  had  been  indebted  to  the 
valour  and  ability  of  Carmagnola.  She  was  now 
mistress  of  nine  contiguous  and  valuable  provinces 
in  northern  Italy  :  the  Dagado — her  original  terri- 
tory, a  narrow  slip  of  country  which  skirted  the 
lagunes — the  March  of  Treviso,  and  the  districts 
of  Friuli,  Padua,  Rovigo,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Ber- 
gamo, and  Brescia.      These  territories  stretched 


across  Lombardy  to  the  river  Adda,  beyond  which 
it  was  fated  that  the  possessions  of  Venice  should, 
from  this  period,  receive  no  farther  extension  *. 

Before  we  pursue  the  coui'se  of  events  further 
in  northern  Italy,  I  must  carry  the  reader  back 
a  few  years  to  revert  to  the  history  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Ladislaus, 
king  of  Naples,  his  sister  Joanna,  as  he  left  no 
children,  had  ascended  the  throne  of  his  kingdom. 
This  princess,  who,  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
a  son  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  had  returned  to 
Naples,  and  who,  at  the  period  of  her  accession  to 
the  crown,  had  already  reached  her  forty-fifth 
year,  was  devoid  of  all  mental  energy  and  talent, 
and  the  slave  of  sensual  appetites  f ,  which  seemed 
to  strengthen  in  intensity  as  her  advancing  age  in- 
ci-eased  the  shame  of  indulgence.  Throughout  her 
reign  she  was  surrounded  by  unworthy  favourites, 
in  the  choice  of  whom  she  was  determined  solely 
by  their  personal  attractions.  Her  first  minion 
was  Pandolfello  Alopo,  a  young  man  of-  five-and- 
twenty,  of  low  birth,  and  with  the  solitary  recom- 
mendation of  a  handsome  person.  The  queen  la- 
vished honours  and  power  on  him  ;  she  created 
him  a  count  and  her  chamberlain  ;  but  his  influence 
could  not  prevent  her  from  forming  a  matrimonial 
alliance,  which  was  importunately  pressed  upon 
her  by  the  people,  and  which  she  herself  felt  ne- 
cessary to  the  support  of  her  throne.  Notwith- 
standing her  notorious  dissoluteness,  several  princes 
eagerly  sought  her  hand,  and  she  selected  from 
among  them  James  of  Bourbon,  count  of  La 
Marche,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  not 
aspire  to  the  royal  dignity.  But  James  was  de- 
signing and  severe  ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  Neapolitan  dominions,  than  by  the  support  of 
the  nobility,  who  detested  the  upstart  favourite  of 
Joanna,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  was  re- 
solved to  reign  in  eff'ect,  and  to  reform  the  licentious 
court  of  the  queen  ;  and  after  celebrating  his  mar- 
riage with  her,  he  immediately  caused  her  minion 
to  be  arrested,  tortured,  and  put  to  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  death.  The  confession  of  the  queen's 
weakness,  which  was  extorted  from  Pandolfello, 
was  made  by  James  of  Bourbon  the  pretext  for 
subjecting  her  to  a  rigid  state  of  durance  within 
her  palace  ;  and  he  seized  all  the  powers  of  state, 
and  confided  them  wholly  to  his  French  followers. 

This  severity  and  preference  of  foreigners  pro- 
duced their  ordinary  eff'ects  upon  the  capricious 
and  passionate  Neapolitans.  The  exclusive  au- 
thority usurped  by  the  French  had  become  generally 
odious,  when  the  people  were  strongly  excited  to 
indignation  and  pity  by  the  dejected  and  care- 
worn appearance  of  their  queen,  who,  after  a  year 
of  seclusion,  was  at  last  permitted  by  her  husband 
to  be  present  at  an  entertainment  given  to  her  by  a 
Florentine  merchant.     The  nobles  immediately  in- 

*  Poggio  Bracciolini,  1st.  Fiorent.  b.  v.  p.  320,  ad  fin.  and 
vi.  ad  p  374;  Marin  Sanuto,  Vita  de'  Duchi  di  Venezia 
(Tomaso  Mocenigo  and  Francesco  Foscari),  pp.  976-1029,  in 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.  v.  xxii. ;  Daru,  Hist,  de  Venise,  v.  ii.  pp. 
243-407;  Sismondi,  part  of  c.  64,  and  c.  65. 

+  The  private  life  of  Ladislaus  had  been  but  one  course  of 
abandoned  debauchery,  and  the  vices  of  Joanna  emulated  its 
infamy.  Thus,  as  Giannone  observes,  Charles  III.,  the 
founder  of  the  royal  line  of  Durazzo,  and  his  queen  Mar- 
garet, gave  to  the  world  two  monsters  of  shameless  lascivi- 
ousness. 


Joanna's  triumph  over  her  husband. 
— Ser  Gianni  Caraccioli.— Braccio  di 
Montone. 
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vited  the  populace  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  de- 
Hvering  their  sovereign  ;  the  call  to  arms  was 
eagerly  obeyed  ;  and  Joanna  was  rescued  from  her 
guards,  and  conveyed  in  triumph  to  one  of  the 
royal  palaces,  (a.d.  1416.)  Her  husband  attempted 
to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  capi- 
tal, but  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  queen  ; 
and,  after  this  revolution,  Joanna  retained  him  a 
prisoner  for  three  years,  before  she  was  induced 
by  the  solicitations  of  the  pope  to  release  him. 
But  the  count  De  La  Marche  still  found  himself 
kept  in  dependence  in  her  palace  ;  he  seized  the 
first  occasion  of  escaping  from  the  capital,  and 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  provinces,  he  returned  to  France,  and 
buried  his  disgust  of  the  world  in  a  Franciscan 
convent. 

Meanwhile  Joanna,  who  could  never  preserve 
her  freedom  from  the  ascendancy  of  some  favour- 
ite, had  made  the  first  use  of  her  recovered  power 
to  elevate  a  new  minion,  Ser  Gianni  Camccioli,  to 
the  control  over  her  affections  which  Alopo  had 
formerly  enjoyed.  Caraccioli  however,  besides  the 
qualities  which  rendered  him  the  favoured  lover  of 
Joanna,  had  more  prudence  than  his  predecessor, 
and  contrived  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  nobles 
and  people,  while  he  governed  in  the  palace  of  the 
queen  with  despotic  sway.  The  only  person  who 
aspired  to  rival  him  in  authority  over  the  nation, 
and  in  the  favour  of  the  queen,  was  the  famous 
condottiere  Sforza  Attendolo,  who  had  continued 
in  the  service  of  Ladislaus  until  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  and  had  been  created  by  him  great  con- 
stable. First  ti*eacherously  imprisoned  by  Alopo, 
and  then  released  by  him  on  the  approach  of  the 
count  De  La  Marche  to  confederate  against  that 
prince,  Sforza  had  been  thrown  into  chains  by 
James  of  Bourbon,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  associate.  The  revolution  which  restored 
Joanna  to  power  had  liberated  Sforza  also,  and  re- 
established him  in  his  dignity  of  great  constable ; 
and  from  this  period  the  possession  of  sovereign 
influence  in  the  state  was  disputed  between  this 
ambitious  captain  and  Caraccioli.  The  desire  of 
the  feeble  queen  to  rid  her  favourite  of  the  trou- 
blesome opposition  of  Sforza,  gave  a  new  cha- 
racter to  the  affairs  of  her  kingdom,  and  connected 
them  in  some  measure  with  those  of  the  pontifi- 
cate. 

I  have  already  observed  in  another  place,  that 
the  celebrated  leader,  Braccio  di  Montone,  formed 
a  principality  for  himself  about  Perugia.  It  was 
amidst  the  distractions  of  the  papal  dominions 
during  the  council  of  Constance,  and  on  the  fall  of 
the  Neapolitan  power  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Ladislaus,  that  this  exti'aordinary  man  commenced 
his  career  of  greatness.  Himself  a  noble  exile  of 
Perugia,  he  succeeded,  attended  by  the  rest  of  his 
banished  order,  and  at  the  head  of  veteran  bands  of 
adventurers  who  were  devoted  to  his  service,  in  sub- 
jugating his  native  city  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
But  when  he  had  thus  violently  established  his  do- 
minion over  Perugia,  he  at  once  gained  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  by  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  sove- 
reign, and  attached  the  people,  who  passed  for  the 
bravest  in  Italy,  to  his  personal  glory  by  the  mar- 
tial splendour  with  which  he  invested  their  little 
state.  After  otherwise  extending  his  possessions, 
he  at  last  marched  against  Rome.  (a.d.  1417.)    On 


the  death  of  Ladislaus,  the  ecclesiastical  capital 
had  I'evolted  in  the  name  of  the  pope ;  but  the 
council  of  Constance  left  her  almost  without  a 
legitimate  object  of  obedience,  and  Braccio  easily 
took  possession  of  her  government  with  the  title 
of  defender  of  Rome.  But  he  had  provoked  the 
hatred  of  a  powerful  rival  by  attacking,  during  the 
captivity  of  Sforza,  some  fiefs  in  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  which  Ladislaus  had  bestowed  upon  that 
general;  and  Sforza,  enraged  at  this  ungenerous  con- 
duct from  one  who  had  been  his  ancient  companion 
in  arms,  eagerly  fell  into  the  views  of  Joanna  for  his 
removal  from  Naples,  by  leading  his  own  bands, 
and  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  at  her  command, 
against  Braccio.  He  obliged  that  chieftain  by  his 
superior  numbers  to  evacuate  Rome  ;  he  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  queen  by  placing  tlie  legate  of 
Martin  V.  in  possession  both  of  that  capital,  and 
of  the  conquests  of  Ladislaus  in  the  ecclesiastical 
states;  and  he  passed,  by  her  desire,  into  the  papal 
service  with  the  army  he  commanded.  In  return 
for  these  good  offices  of  Joanna,  the  pope  sent  two 
cardinals  to  Naples  to  perform,  in  his  name,  the 
ceremony  of  her  coronation ;  and  the  queen  had 
besides  gained  her  object  in  delivering  her  favour- 
ite and  hei-self  from  the  presence  of  Sforza.  That 
general  was  now  appointed  gonfalonier  of  the  church, 
and  prepared  to  pursue  his  revenge  on  Braccio  di 
Montone.  He  led  his  troops  against  his  rival  to 
strip  him  of  his  principality  ;  but  he  had  to  do 
with  a  superior  genius  in  the  military  art.  Brac- 
cio drew  him  among  the  defiles  of  Romagna,  and 
so  completely  defeated  him,  that  Sforza,  after  the 
capture  of  about  two  thousand  of  his  cuirassiers, 
with  difficulty  effected  hia  escape  to  the  gates  of 
Viterbo. 

The  quarrel  of  Sforza  Attendolo  and  Braccio  di 
Montone  had  one  remarkable  consequence.  Both 
these  great  captains  had  been  educated  to  arms 
in  the  company  of  St.  George,  under  Alberic  di 
Barbiano ;  and  in  their  youth  they  had  been  sin- 
cerely united  in  the  bonds  of  friendship.  But  am- 
bition had  now  severed  them ;  and  so  great,  and 
so  nearly  equal  was  their  military  character,  that 
the  veterans  of  the  school  of  St.  George  ranged 
themselves  into  opposite  factions  under  their  re- 
spective banners.  This  martial  rivalry  was  con- 
tinued long  after  the  death  of  the  great  leaders  in 
whose  struggle  of  fame  and  ambition  it  had  com- 
menced; it  was  maintained  by  the  distinguished 
captains  who  were  formed  in  their  service ;  and, 
for  above  twenty  years,  the  bands,  which  they  had 
originally  created,  were  almost  always  arrayed  on 
opposite  sides  in  the  wars  of  the  peninsula.  Sforza 
was  bi'ed  a  simple  peasant  in  the  village  of  Cotig- 
nola*;  and  though  he  was  invested  with  consider- 
able fiefs,  and  with  the  dignity  of  great  constable 

•  Sforza  was,  in  his  youth,  at  labour  near  his  native  vil- 
lage, when  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Alberic  di  Barbiano,  who 
were  passing,  invited  him  to  enrol  hinaself  in  the  company 
of  St.  George.  He  threw  his  axe  up  into  an  oak  which  grew 
near  the  spot,  declaring,  that  if  it  fell  again  to  the  ground, 
he  would  remain  a  peasant  for  life,  but  that,  if  it  hung  in 
the  branches,  he  would  receive  the  circumstance  as  an  omen 
of  future  grandeur.  The  axe  remained  in  the  tree,  Sforza 
became  a  soldier,  and  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Milan,  said 
to  Paolo  Giovio,  "  All  the  greatness  with  which  you  see  me 
surrounded,  I  owe  to  the  bough  of  the  oak  which  caught  the 
axe  of  my  ancestor." 


Louis  in.  of  Anjou  invited  by  the  pope  War  between  the  Aragonese  and  Angevin 

[50      and  Sforza  to  dethrone  Joanna.— She    HISTORY   OF   ITALY.        parties.— Rupture  between  the   queen 
adopts  Alfonso  of  Aragon.  *        and  Alfonso. 


in  the  Neapolitan  states,  he  scarcely  rose,  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  above  the  doubtful  condition 
of  an  adventurer.  In  nobility  of  birth,  in  the 
splendour  of  his  fortunes,  and  perhaps  even  in  the 
qualities  of  command,  the  personal  reputation  of 
Braccio  was  on  the  whole  superior  to  that  of  Sforza; 
but  the  greatness  of  the  Perugian  signor  expired 
with  himself,  and  the  peasant  of  Cotignola  was  the 
ancestor  of  a  ducal  dynasty. 

On  the  defeat  which  Sforza  had  sustained  in  his 
expedition  against  Braccio,  Martin  V.  applied  to 
the  queen  of  Naples  for  the  means  of  remounting 
the  army  of  her^  great  constable.  But  Caraccioli, 
who  had  learnt  with  joy  the  discomfiture  of  Sforza, 
prevented  his  mistress  from  complying  with  the 
demand  of  the  pope ;  and  Martin,  irritated  at  her 
refusal,  and  disappointed  of  some  hopes  which  he 
had  entertained  that  she  would  adopt  his  nephew 
for  her  heir,  shared  the  indignation  of  Sforza 
against  the  favourite  and  herself.  Their  common 
vengeance  prepared  a  long  train  of  evils  for  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  nobility  of  that  country 
were  weary  of  the  influence  of  Caraccioli ;  Joanna 
at  an  advanced  age  remained  without  heirs ;  aud 
circumstances  conspired  in  favoux-ing  the  dormant 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  the  Neapolitan 
crown.  Secretly  encouraging  Louis  III.,  the  grand- 
son of  the  adopted  heir  of  the  first  Joanna,  to  assert 
his  right  of  succession  to  her  dominions,  the  pope 
reconciled  himself  with  Braccio  of  Montone ;  and 
Sforza,  his  forces  recruited  by  the  subsidies  of  the 
Angevin  prince,  led  his  army  into  the  Neapolitan 
states,  (a.d.  1420.)  When  he  approached  the  ca- 
pital, he  sent  his  baton  of  command  to  Joanna,  in 
token  of  the  renunciation  of  his  allegiance  ;  and 
Louis  of  Anjou,  arriving  shortly  afterwards  from 
Provence,  and  disembarking  his  followers  near 
Naples,  joined  him  at  Aversa,  and  straitened  the 
queen  in  her  residence. 

In  the  critical  situation  in  which  Joanna  was 
placed  by  this  invasion,  there  appeared  to  herself, 
or  her  favourite,  no  other  means  of  defence  than 
by  rendering  the  reversion  of  her  kingdom  the 
price  of  foreign  assistance.  Alfonso,  king  of  Ara- 
gon and  Sicily,  was  at  this  epoch  engaged  in  at- 
tempting the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Corsica  from 
the  Genoese ;  and  he  was  easily  tempted  to  aban- 
don this  enterprise  by  the  hope  of  adding  the  inhe- 
ritance of  Naples  to  his  possessions,  and  thus  ter- 
minating the  long  separation  of  the  two  Sicilies. 
I  have  formerly  observed  that  the  island  of  Sicily 
was,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  pos- 
sessed by  Martin,  son  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  who 
had  mari'ied  its  queen  Maria.  This  union  produced 
no  offspring ;  and  on  the  death  of  Martin  (who  had 
survived  his  wife)  in  1409,  his  father  was  suff'ered 
to  unite  Sicily  to  his  crown.  Alfonso,  by  collateral 
descent,  had  succeeded  to  the  Aragonese  dominions 
in  1416;  and  this  prince,  who  was  endowed  with 
many  brilliant  qualities,  was  now  adopted  by  Joanna 
as  her  heir,  and  shortly  dispatched  an  armament 
to  her  aid.  His  fleet  compelled  the  inferior  squad- 
ron of  Anjou  to  retire ;  Louis  and  Sforza,  who 
were  besieging  Naples,  could  not  prevent  the  de- 
barkation of  the  Aragonese  forces;  and  the  for- 
tresses of  the  capital  were  consigned  to  their  charge. 
The  war  which  was  thus  kindled  by  the  rival  pre- 
tensions of  Aragon  and  Anjou,  was  animated  in 
the  succeeding  year  by  the  presence  of  Alfonso, 


and  by  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Braccio  di 
Montone,  who,  attended  by  his  foUowei-s,  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  Joanna,  with  the  title  of  great 
constable  and  prince  of  Capua,  (a.d.  1421.)  The 
contest  plunged  the  state  in  frightful  anarchy,  for 
the  nobility,  as  usual,  ranged  themselves  on  oppo- 
site sides  ;  but  no  action  of  importance  was  fought. 
Louis  of  Anjou  was  himself  without  funds  to  sup- 
port the  army  of  Sforza,  and  withdrew  to  Rome ; 
the  pope  was  weary  of  contributing  to  his  necessi- 
ties; and  the  cause  of  Alfonso  appeared  to  have 
gauied  a  decided  ascendancy,  when  a  new  intrigue 
in  the  palace  of  Joanna,  suddenly  gave  a  total 
change  to  the  posture  of  aff'airs. 

It  appears  uncertain  whether  Alfonso,  after  de- 
livering Joanna  from  her  enemies,  and  being  pub- 
licly recognised  as  her  destined  successor,  really 
meditated  the  anticipation  of  this  inheritance,  or 
was  merely  unable  to  brook  the  insolence  of  Carac- 
cioli, and  resolved  to  render  himself  independent  of 
him.  But  his  increasing  power,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  fortresses  of  tlie  kingdom  by  his  troops, 
excited  the  suspicion  and  fear  of  the  favourite,  who 
dreaded  to  receive  from  his  hands  the  same  sum- 
mary treatment  which  his  predecessor  in  the 
queen's  aff'ections  had  experienced  from  the  count 
De  La  Marche.  He  instilled  his  own  apprehen- 
sions and  jealousy  of  Alfonso  into  Joanna ;  her  dis- 
trust of  her  adopted  son,  which  was  perceived  and 
returned,  daily  increased ;  and  she  began  secretly 
to  negotiate  with  the  Angevin  prince  who  pretended 
to  her  crown.  By  the  intervention  of  the  pope, 
Louis  resigned  the  possession  of  the  places  which 
he  held  in  her  kingdom,  and  Sforza  was  once  more 
received  into  the  service  of  the  queen.  The  resto- 
ration of  this  great  captain  to  her  favour  was 
attended  with  a  trait  of  generosity  foreign  to  the 
perfidious  spirit  of  the  age.  When  Louis  of  Anjou 
retired  to  Rome,  Sforza,  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  poverty  and  disti'ess,  suddenly  trusted  himself 
with  a  few  unarmed  cavaliers  in  the  camp  of  Brac- 
cio, and  frankly  solicited  his  rival  to  aid  him  by  his 
advice  and  credit  with  the  queen  in  re-establishing 
his  fortunes.  Braccio  was  worthy  of  this  reliance 
on  his  faith  ;  and  the  short-lived  reconciliation  of 
the  two  captains  was  followed  by  perfect  confidence 
between  them.  They  discus.sed  their  respective 
conduct  of  past  campaigns  against  each  other,  as  if 
they  had  only  been  engaged  in  an  amicable  contest 
of  skill;  and  it  was  through  the  good  offices  cf 
Bi'accio,  who  wished  to  return  to  his  own  princi- 
pality, that  Sforza  was  re-established  in  the  favour 
of  Joanna*.  He  was  not  now  the  less  agi'eeable  to 
the  queen  and  her  lover  that  he  favoured  the  An- 
gevin interest.  The  mutual  animosity  between 
Joanna  and  Alfonso  had  already  attained  such  a 
height  that  they  fortified  themselves  in  different 
palaces  in  the  capital,  and  at  length  an  open  rup- 

*  A  contemporary  chronicler,  Bonincontri  di  San  Miniato, 
p.  127  (Scrip.  Rer.  Ital.  v.  xxi.},  has  recorded  a  sarcastic 
sally  of  Joanna  on  this  occasion,  which  belongs  to  a  livelier 
tone  of  intellect  than  that  for  which  her  memory  has  credit. 
When  Sforza  was  introduced  to  her  to  renew  his  allegiance 
as  great  constable,  her  ministers  hesitated  on  the  proper 
form  of  oath  to  be  administered  to  him ,  "  Consult  Sforza 
himself,"  said  the  queen,  "  for  he  has  so  often  sworn  to  me 
and  to  my  enemies,  that  nobody  is  so  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  forms  under  which  an  oath  may  be  conveniently  taken 
and  violated." 
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ture  ensued.  Alfonso  seized  the  person  of  Carac- 
cioli,  notwithstanding  a  safe  conduct  by  which  he 
had  induced  him  to  repair  to  his  palace;  he  be- 
sieged Joanna  herself  in  her  fortress;  and  the 
queen  was  compelled  to  summon  Sforza,  whose 
troops  were  quartered  in  Campania,  to  her  deliver- 
ance, (a.d.  1423.)  He  immediately  marched  at 
her  command,  and  encountering  the  Aragonese 
troops  who  obstructed  his  approach,  succeeded, 
after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  annihilating  their 
force.  All  their  captains  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
the  queen  thought  the  liberty  of  her  minion  cheaply 
purchased  m  exchange  for  them. 

The  deliverance  of  Joanna  and  Caraccioli  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  queen's  revocation  of 
her  adoption  of  Alfonso,  and  the  substitution  of 
Louis  III.  of  Anjou  for  her  heir.  When  Alfonso 
found  the  Arigevin  faction  thus  united  against  him 
with  the  party  of  the  queen,  by  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  supported,  he  was  not  long  able  to 
maintain  his  ground  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  induce  Braccio  di  Montone, 
who  was  otherwise  occupied,  to  ai-rive  to  his  sup- 
port, he  yielded  before  the  superior  strength  of 
Sforza,  and  having  himself  quitted  Naples  for  Ara- 
gou,  where  he  was  summoned  by  the  affairs  of  that 
kingdom,  his  troops  were  shortly  driven  from  all 
the  possessions  which  they  held,  except  one  of  the 
castles,  of  the  capital,  (a.d.  1424.) 

The  epoch  of  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions  was  marked  by  the  death 
of  the  two  great  rival  condottieri.  Braccio  di 
Montone,  desiring  to  reduce  under  his  authority 
the  Abruzzos,  the  government  of  which  Joanna  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  had  marched  into  the  province, 
and  laid  siege  to  its  capiUil,  Aquiia.  The  people  of 
this  city  had  shut  their  gates  upon  him,  and  reso- 
lutely defended  themselves.  Martin  V.,  who  beheld 
with  alarm  his  increasing  power  encircling  and 
overawing  the  states  of  the  church,  had  induced 
Joanna  to  revoke  her  commission  to  him,  and  to 
promise  protection  to  the  besieged  ;  and  Sforza,  on 
the  departure  of  Alfonso  from  Naples,  was  dis- 
patched to  their  relief.  The  rival  chiefs  were 
destined  to  meet  in  combat  no  more.  Sforza,  on 
arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pescara,  found 
a  body  of  the  enemy  posted  on  the  opposite  bank. 
He  crossed  over  with  a  part  of  his  cavah-y  and 
dislodged  them ;  the  sea  was  rising,  and  he  re- 
turned to  induce  the  remaining  gens-d'armerie  to 
try  the  dangerous  passage;  but  in  attemptmg  to 
save  a  page  who  was  canned  down  the  stream,  his 
own  horse  unfortunately  lost  his  footing,  and  the 
hero  himself  sank  into  the  current.  His  armour 
prevented  him  fi'om  swimming ;  twice  his  hands 
appeared  above  the  waves,  covered  with  their  ix'on 
gauntlets,  and  vainly  clasped  in  supplication  for 
aid ;  he  was  borne  down  into  the  ocean,  and  his 
corpse  was  never  recovered.  It  was  at  this  trying 
moment  that  Francesco,  the  celebrated  son  of 
Sforza,  in  the  midst  of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
father,  displayed  all  the  talent  and  presence  of 
mind  which  distinguished  him  throughout  his  bril- 
liant career.  Though  the  youngest  of  his  father's 
captains,  he  adroitly  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
whole  of  his  fellow-adventurers  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  his  personal  fortunes;  and  this  object 
accomplished,  he  easily  obtained  from  Joanna  the 
confirmation  of  the  titles  and  fiefs  of  his  parent. 


Braccio  di  Montone,  forgetting  the  long  enmity 
of  Sforza,  and  the  hostile  expedition  against  him- 
self in  which  he  had  lost  his  life,  sincerely  deplored 
his  fate.  Since  his  rival  could  no  longer  encounter 
him,  it  seemed  time  that  he  should  himself  quit  the 
lists,  and  superstition  might  anticipate  the  approach 
of  his  own  course  to  its  close.  The  heroes  of  the 
fifteenth  century  wei'e  the  dupes  of  judicial  astro- 
logy; it  had  been  foi*etold  that  rivers  boded  danger 
to  Sforza,  and  that  Braccio  should  not  long  sui-vive 
the  death  of  his  opponent;  and  the  accomplishment 
of  the  first  prediction  gave  weight  to  the  second. 
Yet  Braccio  prepared  to  encounter  the  troops  of 
Joanna,  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  with 
his  accustomed  courage  and  skill.  Their  immense 
superiority  of  numbers  overwhelmed  him  ;  he  was 
defeated,  as  I  have  formerly  noticed,  wounded,  and 
captured.  His  hurt  was  not  mortal,  but  his  proud 
spirit  rejetted  all  consolation  or  aid;  he  never 
spoke  after  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  he  refused  all 
sustenance,  and  in  three  days  after  his  defeat  he 
expired.  His  death  immediately  destroyed  the 
principality  which  he  had  formed  ;  but  the  remains 
of  his  bands  rallied  under  Niccolo  Piccinino,  the 
ablest  of  his  captains,  and  passed  at  first  into  the 
service  of  Florence. 

After  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  renounced 
the  contest  in  southern  Italy,  Joanna  reigned  peace- 
fully for  about  ten  years,  nor  does  this  long  period 
offer  any  object  worthy  of  attention.  Louis  III., 
acknowledged  as  her  undoubted  heir,  was  satisfied 
to  reside  in  Calabria,  which  she  assigned  to  him  as 
a  sort  of  appanage,  and  where  his  mild  virtues  won 
him  the  affection  of  the  people.  Meanwhile  Joanna 
abandoned  herself  and  her  kingdom,  without  re- 
straint, to  the  power  of  Caraccioli ;  and  even  when 
she  had  passed  her  sixtieth  year  she  continued, 
from  long  habit,  to  yield  to  this  favourite  his  origi- 
nal ascendancy  over  her  mind.  Caraccioli,  how- 
ever, tyrannized  over  her  feeble  spirit  even  beyond 
the  endurance  of  womanly  love  and  doating  infatua- 
tion; and  he  at  length  drove  her  to  seek  refuge 
from  his  imperious  humour  in  the  confidence  of 
one  of  her  own  sex.  This  new  favourite,  the  duchess 
of  Suessa,  watched  the  moment  when  the  reproaches 
of  Caraccioli,  at  the  refusal  of  Joanna  to  some  un- 
reasonable demand,  had  left  her  in  tears.  By  her 
arts  she  inflamed  the  weakness  of  the  imbecile  old 
queen  to  anger  against  Caraccioli,  awakened  her 
apprehensions  of  his  designs,  and  induced  her  to 
permit  his  arrest.  His  enemies  assassinated  him, 
and  obtained  an  amnesty  from  the  queen,  under 
pretence  that  he  had  fallen  in  resisting  the  royal 
order,  (a.d.  1432.)  This  tragedy  in  the  palace  of 
Joanna  at  first  revived  the  hopes  of  Alfonso  of 
Aragon,  with  whom,  indeed,  Caraccioli  himself  had 
lately  begun  to  resume  the  negotiations  of  former 
years.  The  king  now  actively  pushed  his  interest 
with  the  duchess  of  Suessa,  and  by  her  aid  had 
even  obtained  from  Joanna  a  secret  revocation  of 
her  adoption  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  when  he  marred 
his  plans  by  securing  the  interest  of  the  husband  of 
the  duchess,  who  was  detested  by  his  wife.  No 
further  steps  were  taken  in  favour  of  Alfonso ;  and 
Joanna,  on  the  sudden  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
without  children,  even  adopted  his  brother  Regnier. 
This  was  her  last  act,  for  she  died  herself  shortly 
after  Louis,  in  her  sixty-fifth  year,  utterly  worn 
out  in  mind  and  body,  rather  by  the  effects  of  a 
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life  of  debauchery  than  by  the  usual  advances  of 
old  age  *.  (a.d.  1435.) 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  Ciompi,  and  the  final 
establishment,  in  1382,  of  the  Guelf  oligarchy, 
under  the  direction  of  the  house  of  Albizzi,  in  sove- 
reign influence  over  the  government  of  the  state,  I 
have  scarcely  had  occasion  for  notice  of  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  Florence.  But  the  epoch  before  us 
produced  a  memorable  revolution  in  the  repubUc, 
which  was  destined  to  affect  the  whole  course  of 
her  subsequent  fortunes.  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury the  triumphant  party  had  swayed  her  councils 
with  remarkable  success  abroad,  and  with  few  and 
unimportant  interruptions  to  tranquillity  at  home. 
In  this  period  Pisa,  Arezzo,  Cortoua,  and  other 
places  of  inferior  note,  had  passed,  either  by  vio- 
lence or  by  the  silent  progress  of  dependence  as 
subject  allies,  under  the  dominion  of  the  republic  ; 
her  possessions  extended  over  the  half  of  Tus- 
cany ;  and  the  acquisition  of  the  maritime  territory 
of  Pisa,  and  especially  of  the  port  of  Leghorn, 
gave  a  secure  and  convenient  outlet  for  her  fo- 
reign commerce.  Her  manufactures  and  trade 
had  never  been  so  flourishing  ;  her  wealth  had 
increased  so  pi'odigiously  that  her  circulating  mo- 
ney alone,  if  its  amount  has  not  been  exaggerated, 
exceeded  four  millions  of  florins — about  two  mil- 
lions sterling  ;  and  the  superabundance  of  her 
riches  was  elegantly  expended  in  superb  architec- 
tural embellishment  and  in  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  letters. 

As  long  after  the  sedition  of  the  Ciompi  as  the 
terror  endured,  with  which  the  memory  of  that 
appalling  insurrection  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace 
had  filled  all  the  respectable  citizens  of  Florence, 
the  Guelf  aristocracy  were  strongly  supported  in 
their  proceedings  against  the  democratical  party. 
Their  enemies  were  successively  banished;  the  spi- 
rit of  the  populace  and  lower  citizens  had  been 
crushed  by  defeat ;  and  the  Albizzi  and  the  great 
commoners,  their  associates,  remained  the  sove- 
reign citizens  of  the  state.  The  government  of  this 
oligarchy  was  exercised  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
Their  names  did  not  frequently  enter  into  the  lists 
of  gonfaloniers  and  priors,  for,  by  the  mixture  of 
popular  election  and  lottery  by  which  the  offices  of 
magistracy  were  filled,  the  same  persons  could  only 
come  in  by  rotation  once  in  two  years.  But  when- 
ever foreign  danger  threatened  the  state  and  the 
ten  of  war  were  to  be  nominated,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Albizzi  were  certain  to  form  the  majority  of  that 
important  executive  council ;  and  though  they  did 
not  otherwise  appear  ostensibly  as  the  rulers  of  the 
state,  they  were  generally  able,  at  the  biennial 
replenishing  of  the  bags  out  of  which  the  names 
of  citizens  to  hold  office  were  taken,  to  exclude 
from  election  on  the  new  lists  all  persons  hostile  to 
their  faction.  When  this  poUtical  artifice,  this  un- 
just exclusion  under  the  sanction  of  constitutional 
forms,  failed  in  effecting  the  objects  of  the  oligar- 

•  My  authority  for  this  account  of  the  reign  of  Joanna  is 
principally  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  Giannone  (1st.  Civ.  del 
Regno  di  Napoli) ;  but  I  have  also  referred  to  the  chronicles 
of  San  Miniato,  before  quoted,  and  to  the  lives  of  Sforza  and 
Braccio,  by  Leodrisius  Cribellius  and  Johannes  Campanus 
in  Latin,  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  Muratori's  great  col- 
lection. M.  Sisraondi's  narrative  is  altogether  full  and  cor- 
rect, but  scattered  in  perplexing  transitions  through  his 
eighth  and  ninth  volumes. 


chy,  they  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  more 
open  violations  of  the  rights  of  their  opponents.  At 
two  different  periods — in  1393,  when  they  were 
alarmed  by  a  conspiracy,  and  again  in  1411 — they 
assembled  the  parliament  of  the  people,  ever  dis- 
posed to  side  with  the  strongest  faction ;  they  inti- 
midated the  unorganized  multitude  by  their  armed 
adherents ;  and  they  obtained  the  nomination  of  a 
temporary  dictatorship  or  balia.  This  was  a  su- 
preme council  of  large  numbers,  into  which  the 
oligarchy  of  course  carefully  provided  that  none 
should  be  elected  but  their  own  partizans.  The 
balia,  during  the  period  to  which  its  existence  was 
limited,  had  the  power  of  naming  all  magistrates 
without  the  process  of  the  lottery,  and  of  banishing 
suspected  persons.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  oligar- 
chy to  narrow  and  restrict  the  exercise  of  popular 
rights ;  and  the  ruling  faction  of  Florence  were 
disposed  to  follow  up  their  second  suspension  of 
the  constitution,  by  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent council  of  their  party,  with  the  right  of  the 
initiative  voice  in  every  legislative  enactment. 
Thus,  if  the  predominance  of  their  influence  had 
continued,  the  party  of  the  Albizzi,  or  Guelf  so- 
ciety, fx'om  their  increasing  suspicion  and  fear  of 
the  people,  would  gradually  have  deprived  them 
by  successive  innovations  of  all  share  in  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  would  have  finished  by  subject- 
ing the  state  to  an  hereditary  aristocracy  as  ex- 
clusive, if  not  as  severe  and  tyrannical,  as  that  of 
Venice. 

The  prosperity  which  Florence  had  now  enjoyed 
for  half  a  century  under  the  government  of  the 
Guelf  oligarchy,  was  principally  attributable  to  the 
talents  and  moderation  of  its  leaders.  From  the 
fall  of  the  democratical  party  in  1382,  to  his  own 
death  in  1417,  Maso  degl'  Albizzi  was  the  chief  of 
his  house  and  faction,  and  the  real  mover  of  the 
republic.  He  was  a  profound  and  vigorous  politi- 
cian, but  was  just  and  temperate  in  personal  cha- 
racter. He  was  surrounded  too  by  friends  who 
were  worthy  of  him ;  and  when  he  died,  Nicola  di 
Uzzano,  a  man  of  very  similar  qualities,  undertook 
the  guidance  of  affairs  until  Rinaldo  degl' Albizzi,  the 
youthful  son  of  Maso,  should  attain  age  and  expe- 
rience to  occupy  the  station  of  his  father.  As  long 
as  Nicola  lived,  the  loss  of  Maso  was  supplied  to 
his  party  and  to  the  state,  for  both  these  friends 
were  disposed  alike  to  uphold  constitutional  liberty: 
as  far  at  least  as  was  possible  consistently  with  the 
supremacy  of  their  faction  in  the  republic.  But 
when  the  oligarchy  were  deprived  by  death  of  the 
latter  of  these  venerable  chiefs,  and  Rinaldo  degl' 
Albizzi  was  left  alone  at  the  head  of  his  party,  the 
rash  and  impetuous  character  of  this  young  leader 
both  disqualified  him  from  the  equable  government 
of  the  state,  and  yet  more  from  the  management 
of  a  dangerous  struggle  with  the  democratical  party, 
which  it  was  perhaps  no  longer  possible  to  avoid. 
(a.d.  1433.) 

It  was  one  consequence  of  the  riches  which  had 
poured  into  Florence  under  the  administration  of 
the  Albizzi,  that  the  children  of  many  of  those  who, 
in  the  sedition  of  the  Ciompi,  had  been  numbered 
with  the  lowest  populace,  ^d  now  risen  to  wealth 
and  respectability,  and  indignantly  found  themselves 
excluded  from  political  rights.  They  were  easily 
led  to  attach  themselves  to  those  great  families  who 
had  formerly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  people; 
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the  ancient  nobility,  too,  who  had  been  excluded 
from  the  administration  of  affairs  by  both  factions, 
united  in  preference  with  that  which  was  now  op- 
pressed like  themselves;  and  dissensions  among  the 
Albizzi  had  even  gradually  thrown  many  of  their 
number  into  the  arms  of  the  same  party.  The 
democratical  faction  had  thus  altogether  become 
equal  to  the  oligarchy  in  the  wealth,  birth,  and 
talents  of  its  adherents,  and  infinitely  superior  to 
that  body  in  numerical  strength.  But  one  family, 
in  particular,  by  the  accumulation  of  its  vast  com- 
mercial wealth,  by  the  mild  and  cautious  demean- 
our of  its  chiefs,  by  their  graceful  virtues,  their 
humane  liberality  and  princely  magnificence,  had 
silently  gained  the  general  respect  and  affection  of 
this  party,  and  now  engrossed  its  absolute  direction. 
This  was  the  celebrated  house  of  the  Medici. 

The  Medici  had  long  ranked  at  Florence  among 
the  principal  families  of  the  popolani  grandi ;  and 
in  tracing  the  foreign  and  domestic  history  of  the 
republic  during  the  fourteenth  century,  I  have 
more  than  once  foimd  occasion  to  mention  their 
name.  In  the  struggle  against  the  Guelf  oligarchy 
which  immediately  preceded  and  followed  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Ciompi,  Salvestro  de'  Medici 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  faction. 
Though,  owing  probably  to  the  moderation  of  his 
conduct,  he  escaped  the  sentences  of  death  or  exile 
which  fell  upon  his  associates,  his  family  were 
aftei'wards  excluded  by  the  ruling  oligarchy  from 
power  ;  and  they  came  from  this  epoch  to  be  looked 
upon,  throughout  the  lengthened  oppression  of  the 
democratical  party,  as  the  only  stay  and  support 
whicii  proscription  had  left  to  the  popular  cause. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Giovanni 
de'  Ricci,  who  was  only  distantly  related  to  Sal- 
vestro, was  the  most  distinguished  individual  of 
the  Medici.  During  their  political  reverses,  his 
family  had  continued  the  diligent  and  successful 
pursuit  of  commerce  ;  and  Giovanni  had  amassed 
immense  riches,  which  were  graced  by  an  unble- 
mished reputation  for  commercial  integi'ity.  So 
extensive  and  honourable  were  the  connexions  of 
his  house,  that  he  was  known  over  all  Europe  as 
one  of  the  greatest  merchants  of  the  age  ;  and  his 
eminence  at  Floi'ence  was  suppoi'ted  by  his  ability, 
his  amiable  disposition,  and  his  generous  virtues. 
His  evident  disinclination  to  trouble  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  won  him  the  esteem  of  his  poli- 
tical opponents,  although  he  firmly  resisted  some 
new  encroachments  which  they  attempted  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and  it  may  be  received 
as  a  circumstance  creditable  both  to  himself  and 
to  the  hberality  of  the  Albizzi,  that  we  find  him 
several  times  called  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  and  among  them  to  a  seat  in  the  council  of 
the  ten  of  war :  an  honour  which  was  also  bestowed 
upon  his  son  Cosmo. 

The  wealth  and  influence  of  the  Medici  were  al- 
ready established ;  the  moderation  of  Giovanni 
could  not  be  expected  to  descend  to  his  heirs. 
His  son  Cosmo,  who  succeeded  on  his  death  to 
his  riches  and  station,  inherited  his  noble  and  ge- 
nerous qualities,  and  far  surpassed  him  in  talent. 
But  under  the  veil  of  prudence,  Cosmo  concealed 
an  ambition  from  which  his  father  had  been  free. 
The  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Venetian  republic,  his  intimacy  with  Francesco 
Sforza  and  other  distinguished  characters  of  the 


peninsula,  and  the  numerous  private  friends  and 
adherents  whom  he  had  acquired  by  his  magnifi- 
cent generosity  in  Florence  itself,  all  conspired  to 
render  him  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic.  He 
became  decidedly  the  leader  of  the  democratical 
faction,  and  in  concert  with  his  partizans,  began 
openly  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  administration 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Lucca,  the  ill 
success  of  which  had  increased  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Albizzi.  (a.d.  1430.)  The  oligarchy  were  now 
utterly  inferior  to  their  enemies  in  strength  ;  and 
yet  Rinaldo  degl'  Albizzi  was  no  sooner  left  to 
guide  his  party  without  the  control  of  Uzzano, 
than  his  impetuosity  hastened  the  crisis  of  a  strug- 
gle which,  whenever  it  arrived,  could  not  prove 
otherwise  than  ruinous  to  his  faction.  The  rota- 
tion of  the  lottery  gave  a  gonfalonier  and  priors  to 
the  state  who  were  devoted  to  the  Albizzi,  and 
Rinaldo  instigated  this  signiory  to  summon  Cosmo 
de'  Medici  before  them,  under  the  pretext  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  some  malvei-sation  in  office  dur- 
ing his  magistracy  in  the  council  of  war.  (a.d.  1433.) 
Cosmo  confiding  in  his  innocence  calmly  presented 
himself ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  Rinaldo 
then  caused  the  citizens  to  be  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment. His  armed  followers  filled  the  aveimes  of 
the  public  place  ;  the  people  were,  as  usual,  intimi- 
dated ;  and  a  balia  was  formed  of  the  friends  of 
the  Albizzi  to  deliberate  on  the  fate  of  Cosmo.  A 
timely  bribe  to  the  gonfalonier,  or  the  timidity  of 
the  oligarchy,  saved  the  chief  of  the  Medici  from 
an  iniquitous  sentence  of  death  ;  but  a  decree  was 
passed  for  his  banishment  for  ten  years  with  many 
of  his  friends. 

Rinaldo,  whose  procedure  had  aimed  at  the  life 
of  Cosmo,  had  vainly  goaded  his  own  party  to 
greater  violence;  the  oligarchy  now  failed  alto- 
gether in  resolution  or  power.  The  partizans  of 
Cosmo  were  not  excluded  from  the  new  lists  of 
magistracy ;  and,  in  about  a  year,  a  gonfalonier 
and  priors,  all  of  whom  were  known  to  be  attached 
to  the  cause  of  the  Medici,  came  by  rotation  into 
office.  These  magistrates  retaliated  upon  the 
Albizzi  the  measures  which  they  had  adopted. 
The  moderation  of  Cosmo,  in  submitting  to  the 
injustice  of  his  enemies  in  preference  to  plunging 
his  country  into  civil  war,  had  gained  him  in- 
creased reputation.  He  had  been  received  in  his 
exile  by  the  republic  of  Venice  with  distinguished 
honours.  The  first  act  of  the  new  Florentine  sig- 
niory, was  to  obtain  the  nomination  of  a  balia 
composed  entirely  of  his  friends.  By  this  body 
Rinaldo,  with  his  whole  party,  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  resist,  were  banished  from  the  city ;  and 
Cosmo  was  triumphantly  recalled.  The  Guelf 
oligarchy  was  completely  overthrown  ;  and  from 
this  epoch  to  the  close  of  a  long  and  fortunate 
life,  Cosmo  de'  Medici  exercised  a  sovereign  influ- 
ence over  the  affairs  of  the  republic  *.  (a.d.  1434.) 

The  revolution  which  gave  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
the  direction  of  the  Florentine  counsels  made  no 
change  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  i*epublic. 
In  the  same  year  with  his  elevation  to  power,  the 
duke  of  Milan  violated  the  terms  of  the  last  peace 
of  Ferrara,  by  interfering  in  a  petty  sedition  in 

*  Macchiavelli,  Istoria  Fiorent.  b.  iv.  ad  p.  78;  Scipione 
Ammirato,  Sloria  Fior.  pp.  997-1100;  Roscoe,  Life  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  vol.  i.  ad  p.  28. 
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one  of  the  towns  of  Romagna ;  and  in  the  new 
war,  by  which  Florence  deemed  it  necessary  to 
resent  this  act  of  bad  faith,  Venice  was  still  her 
ally.  After  some  uninteresting  hostilities,  peace 
was  restored  upon  the  same  conditions  as  before  ; 
but  the  restless  temper  and  incessant  projects  of 
Filippo  Maria  prevented  all  hope  of  permanent 
repose  to  neighbouring  states.  A  circumstance 
which  arose  out  of  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Naples,  soon  involved  the  two  republics 
in  a  fresh  contest  with  him. 

On  the  death  of  Joanna  II.,  Alfonso  of  Aragon 
immediately  made  his  claim  upon  her  kingdom. 
This  he  primarily  founded  upon  the  right  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  house  of  Aragon  by 
Constance,  daughter  of  Manfred,  and,  in  fact,  he 
already  reigned  in  Sicily  as  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
house  of  Swabia,  and,  through  that  royal  line,  to 
the  Norman  conquerors  of  southern  Italy — the 
heroes  of  the  dynasty  of  Guiscard.  These  brilliant 
pretensions  were  tarnished  by  the  illegitimacy  of 
Manfred,  and  invalidated  by  their  frequent  trans- 
mission in  the  female  line  from  house  to  house  ; 
and  although  Alfonso  laboured  to  strengthen  them 
by  asserting  the  adoption  of  Joanna,  which  he  de- 
nied that  she  had  possessed  the  power  to  revoke, 
he  trusted  with  more  reason  to  the  weight  of  his 
arms.  The  Neapolitans  were,  for  the  most  part, 
inclined  to  have  obeyed  the  testament  of  Joanna  in 
favour  of  Regnier  of  Anjou.  But  that  prince  was, 
unfortunately,  at  this  critical  moment  for  his  inte- 
rests, prisoner  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  Al- 
fonso, landing  from  Sicily  in  the  Neapolitan  states, 
had  already  won  over  many  partizans,  when  a 
reverse  befel  him  which  seemed  for  ever  to  wither 
his  hopeS.  He  had  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Gaeta, 
where  the  Genoese  possessed  some  commercial 
establishments,  and  kept  a  garrison  by  desire  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Genoa 
to  relieve  the  place,  and  on  the  approach  of  this 
armament,  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Alfonso  induced 
him  personally  to  lead  his  Catalan  sailors  to  the 
encounter,  (a.d.  1435.)  The  two  fleets  met  near 
the  island  of  Ponza,  and,  notwithstanding  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  Catalans  and  the  presence  of 
their  king,  the  standard  of  Aragon  drooped  before 
the  baimer  of  St.  George.  After  a  long  and  gallant 
conflict,  the  Genoese  were  completely  victorious  ; 
the  royal  galley  of  Aragon  was  compelled  to  strike ; 
and  the  capture  of  Alfonso,  with  his  brother  and  a 
splendid  train  of  nobles,  swelled  the  pride  of  the 
victors. 

This  naval  victory,  the  most  important  and  glo- 
rious that  had  for  a  long  period  been  fought  in  the 
Mediterranean,  produced  consequences  the  most 
opposite  from  those  which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  duke  of  Milan,  as  sovereign  of  Genoa, 
with  the  design  of  depriving  her  of  the  enjoyment 
of  her  triumph,  sent  an  order  to  her  admiral  to 
land  the  royal  prisoner  at  Savona,  from  whence 
Alfonso  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  Mila- 
nese court.  Filippo  Maria,  dark  and  faithless  as 
was  his  character  in  many  respects,  had  ali-eady 
proved  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  by  his  con- 
duct to  other  prisoners  of  distinction  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  that  he  was  not  incapable  of 
a  generous  action.  His  reception  of  Alfonso  was 
marked  by  the  most  delicate  respect;  his  atten- 
tions invited  easy  converse  j  and  then  the  graceful 


accomplishments  of  the  captive  monarch — his  no- 
ble figure,  his  elegant  manners,  his  classical  and 
spai'kling  genius — completely  charmed  his  gloomy 
host  into  confidence  and  friendship.  Alfonso  repre- 
sented to  the  duke  that  the  part  which,  in  concert 
with  the  eternal  hatred  of  the  Genoese  towards  the 
Catalans,  he  had  hitherto  taken  against  him  and  in 
favour  of  the  cause  of  Anjou,  was  not  the  true 
policy  for  the  sovereign  of  Lombardy  ;  that  the 
French  were,  of  all  the  neighbours  of  Italy,  the 
only  people  to  be  dreaded ;  and  that,  so  far  from 
assisting  any  dynasty  of  their  nation  in  ascending 
the  Neapolitan  throne,  the  security  of  his  domi- 
nions required  that  he  should  carefully  close  the 
Alps  against  the  intrusion  of  these  dangerous  fo- 
reigners into  the  peninsula.  Thus  the  king  per- 
suaded Filippo  Maria,  and  with  reason,  that  their 
mutual  interests  were  clearly  identified;  he  and  his 
nobles  were  released  without  ransom  and  loaded 
with  presents ;  and  when  he  quitted  the  capital  of 
the  duke,  into  which  he  had  been  conducted  a  pri- 
soner, a  close  and  lasting  alliance  had  been  con- 
cluded between  them.  (a.d.  1436.) 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  recurring  again  to  the 
struggle  for  the  Neapolitan  crown,  I  shall  in  this 
place  briefly  relate  the  issue  of  the  contest  between 
the  parties  of  Aragon  and  Anjou.  On  his  release 
from  Milan,  Alfonso  proceeded  to  Gaeta,  which, 
by  the  good  ofiices  of  Filippo  Maria,  had  now  de- 
clared its  adherence  to  him.  Meanwhile  Isabella, 
wife  of  Regnier,  a  princess  of  great  spirit,  had 
arrived  at  Naples  to  sustain  the  rights  of  her  cap- 
tive lord.  But  she  brought  with  her  neither  ti'ea- 
sures  nor  soldiers,  and  though  her  virtues  and 
prudence  endeared  her  to  the  Angevin  partizans, 
she  supported  with  difficulty  the  unequal  conflict 
against  the  king  of  Aragon.  At  the  end  of  about 
three  years,  her  husband,  having  effected  his  ran- 
som, joined  her.  (a.d.  1438.)  He,  too,  arrived  at 
Naples  without  money  or  followers ;  and,  to  stay  a 
falling  cause,  had  only  courage  and  generosity  of 
character.  These  qualities  could  not  prevent  the 
defection  of  traitors  and  the  selfish  desertion  of  his 
alliance  by  the  pope;  and  his  possessions  were  gra- 
dually wrested  from  him,  until  the  city  of  Naples 
alone  remained  in  his  interest.  The  people  of  that 
capital,  however,  were  still  faithful  to  him,  and 
throughout  a  long  siege  were  inspired  by  his  pre- 
sence to  endure  all  the  miseries  of  famine,  until 
the  troops  of  Alfonso  entered  their  city  by  surprise 
thi'ough  a  deserted  aqueduct.  Regnier  escaped, 
but  perceiving  the  hopelessness  of  a  farther  strug- 
gle, he  finally  abandoned  the  kingdom  to  his  rival, 
and  thus  left  Alfonso  to  perfect  the  foundation  of 
the  Aragonese  dynasty  of  the  Two  Sicilies*,  (a.d. 
1442.) 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  with 
respect  to  Alfonso,  (to  return  from  this  anticipation 
of  the  Neapolitan  annals,)  had  excited  the  greatest 
indignation  at  Genoa.  Filippo  Maria  had  deprived 
that  capital  of  the  glory  of  exhibiting  a  royal  cap- 
tive through  her  streets  ;  he  had  afterwards  re- 
leased his  prisoner  without  obtaining  for  the  Ge- 
noese any  advantage  from  their  victory;  and  he 

*  Alfonso,  in  thus  uniting  his  insular  crown  with  that  of 
Naples,  was  the  first  sovereign  who  formally  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  his  successors  have 
borne  ever  since. 
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had  allied  himself  with  their  enemy.  By  several 
injurious  actions,  the  duke  had  betmyed  his  suspi- 
cion and  jealousy  of  his  republican  subjects,  and 
his  resolution  to  humiliate  them  ;  and  their  indig- 
nation and  wounded  pride  at  length  burst  forth  in 
a  furious  insurrection.  The  Milanese  garrisons 
were  overpowered  and  expelled  from  all  the  Ligu- 
rian  territory  ;  and  thus  Genoa,  recovering  her 
liberty,  rose  again  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
state,  (a.d.  1435.) 

The  allied  republics  of  Florence  and  Venice 
hailed  the  re-establishment  of  the  Genoese  free- 
dom, as  a  new  curb  set  upon  the  ambition  of  the 
Milanese  duke.  They  immediately  recognized  the 
independence  of  Genoa,  and  received  her  into  their 
alliance  and  protection,  in  violation  of  their  existing 
treaty  with  the  duke,  by  which  they  had  acknow- 
ledged him  for  signor  of  that  city.  This  it  was 
which  provoked  a  new  war  between  the  confede- 
rated republics  and  Milan.  Inflamed  with  anger 
at  their  conduct,  and  inspired  by  Rinaldo  degl'  Al- 
bizzi  and  the  Florentine  exiles  of  his  party,  with 
the  hope  of  exciting  a  new  revolution  in  their  state, 
Filippo  Maria  first  made  a  secret  but  abortive  at- 
tempt upon  her  territories,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  more  open  hostilities,  (a.d,  1437.)  On 
the  first  news  that  the  troops  of  Milan  had  begun 
to  act  against  Florence,  Venice  put  her  forces  in 
motion  to  cause  a  diversion  in  favour  of  her  ally, 
and  thus  the  war  was  kindled  both  in  Tuscany  and 
Lombardy.  I  have  no  intention  to  trace  with  mi- 
nuteness the  fluctuating  course  of  this  struggle, 
which  continued  through  several  yeai-s.  The  de- 
tails of  the  Italian  campaigns  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury are  pei'haps  more  totally  devoid  of  interest, 
than  the  military  operations  of  any  other  age  of 
the  world.  The  tardy  movements  of  the  heavy 
cavalry,  of  which  armies  were  almost  exclusively 
constituted,  and  whose  advance  was  arrested  by 
the  slightest  in trenchment;  the  feeble  results  of  the 
hostilities  in  which  such  a  force  could  engage  ;  the 
perpetual  treasons,  the  rapine,  the  inactivity,  by 
which  the  condottieri  ruined  alike  their  employers 
and  their  enemies,  and  protracted  every  war  in 
languid  indecision ;  all  these  circumstances  tend  to 
divest  the  contests  of  that  age  of  the  slightest  at- 
traction :  while  their  bloodless  character  provokes 
us  to  ridicule,  and  deprives  the  imagination  even 
of  the  excitement  of  pity  and  horror,  which  the 
picture  of  human  suffering  and  destruction  might 
otherwise  awaken.  The  reader  will  have  little 
cause  for  regret  if  I  pass  over  the  particulars  of 
these  wars  to  notice  only  their  consequences. 

Upon  some  disagi'eement  regarding  the  payment 
of  subsidies  to  Francesco  Sforza,  which  Venice  re- 
fused, Florence  in  the  second  campaign  concluded 
a  separate  peace  with  Milan  (a.d.  1438);  and  the 
Venetians  soon  found  themselves  unequal  to  main- 
tain a  continental  war  unaided,  against  the  whole 
power  of  Filippo  Maria.  Giovanni  Francesco, 
marquis  *  of  Mantua,  too,  deserted  their  alliance 

*  Giovanni  Francesco  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Mantua,  had  lately 
purchased  the  dignity  of  marquis  for  his  family,  for  12,000 
florins,  from  the  emperor  Sigismund,  during  a  new  visit  made 
by  that  monarch  to  Italy.  Sigismund  entered  the  peninsula 
in  1431,  received  the  crowns  of  Lombardy  and  the  empire  at 
Milan  and  Rome,  and  re-crossed  the  Alps  in  1433.  Though 
his  appearance  at  first  excited  a  slight  political  sensation,  so 
fallen  was  the  imperial  power,  that  this  expedition  of  the 


for  that  of  Visconti,  and  opening  a  passage  to  the 
Milanese  troops  through  his  territories  into  the 
Venetian  provinces,  joined  them  in  overrunning  the 
districts  of  Brescia  and  Verona.  Piccinino,  the 
general  of  the  duke,  formed  the  siege  of  Brescia, 
which  was  heroically  defended  against  him  by  the 
Venetian  garrison  and  the  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing his  superiority  of  force,  and  his  numerous 
artillery.  For  we  may  remark  as  a  proof  of  the 
increasing  use  of  ordnance  against  fortresses,  that 
the  besiegers  employed  twenty-four  pieces,  of 
which  fifteen  were  bombards,  of  such  a  calibre,  as 
to  throw  stone  balls  of  three  hundred  pounds'  weight. 
The  works  of  the  place  were  ruined  by  their  fire; 
and  nothing  but  the  fortunate  accident  by  which 
part  of  the  exterior  wall  crushed  the  assailants, 
instead  of  choking  up  the  ditch  by  its  fall  as  ex- 
pected, saved  the  defenders.  They  repulsed  the 
long  and  furious  assault  of  the  Milanese;  and  Pic- 
cinino, after  sustaining  a  heavy  loss,  converted  the 
siege  into  a  rigid  blockade. 

The  danger  of  Brescia,  and  of  all  the  continen- 
tal possessions  of  Venice,  awakened  the  alarm  of 
Florence  at  the  progress  of  the  Milanese  arms. 
Venice  applied  in  her  distress  to  her  ancient  ally, 
and  a  new  confederacy  was  formed  between  the 
two  republics,  (a.d.  1439.)  Francesco  Sforza  was 
taken  with  his  bands  into  their  joint  pay,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  armies;  and  the  talents 
of  this  general,  and  the  formidable  numbers  of  the 
forces  i*anged  under  his  orders,  soon  restored  the 
equilibrium  of  the  struggle.  On  the  other  side 
Niccolo  Piccinino,  with  the  veteran  soldiery  of 
Braccio  di  Montone,  was  in  the  service  of  Filippo 
Maria,  for  whom  he  commanded  in  chief.  The 
rival  schools  of  condottieri  therefore  were  ranged 
against  each  other,  with  the  plains  and  defiles  of 
eastern  Lombardy  for  their  theatre  of  combat. 
They  had  occupied  this  field  with  well  balanced 
success  for  about  three  years,  when  a  sudden  in- 
trigue of  the  duke  of  Milan  put  a  period  to  the 
war,  and  raised  Francesco  Sforza  on  the  first  step 
of  the  throne  which  he  was  destined  to  ascend. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Sforza  had 
passed  with  his  bands  into  the  pay  of  Filippo  Ma- 
I'ia,  and  had  continued  to  serve  him  with  fidelity 
and  reputation  during  his  three  first  wars  with 
Venice  and  Florence.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  peace  of  Ferrara,  he  had  led  his  formidable 
company  into  Romagna,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  distractions  into  which  the  ecclesiastical  states 
were  thrown  on  the  death  of  Martin  V.,  had  made 
an  easy  and  rapid  conquest  of  the  March  of  Ancona 
and  other  territories.  To  purchase  his  aid  against 
moi-e  detested  enemies,  the  new  pope,  Eugenius 
IV.,  was  compelled  to  confirm  him  in  possession  of 
the  March,  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  see;  and,  from 
that  epoch,  Sforza  aspired  above  the  trade  of  a 
mere  condottiere,  to  establish  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent prince.  Besides  his  new  conquests,  he 
held  his  father's  extensive  fiefs  in  the  khigdom  of 
Naples;  and  he  was  the  chosen  leader  of  a  nu- 
merous and  brilliant  gens-d'armerie.  He  was  gifted 
with  consummate  political  sagacity,  and  he  saw 
all  the  splendid  opportunities  which  the  state  of 

successor  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  of  Henry  VII.  did  not 
in  any  degree  influence  the  condition  of  Italy,  or  produce  a 
single  event  to  deserve  our  observation  in  the  text. 
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Italy  opened  to  his  ambition.  Filippo  Maria  was 
without  legitimate  children,  but  he  had  a  natural 
daughter,  Bianca;  and  Sforza  perceived  the  value 
which  her  pretensions  might  acquire,  if  upheld  by 
the  strong  arm  of  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  had 
long  obtained  from  Filippo  Maria  the  promise  of 
her  hand;  but  the  suspicious  and  irresolute  duke 
had  alternately  retracted  and  repeated  his  pledge. 
While  Filippo  Maria  thus  trifled,  Sforza  strove  to 
impress  his  future  father-in-law,  whose  timid  and 
faithless  character  he  perfectly  understood,  with 
the  importance  of  his  alliance.  He  had  therefore 
passed  into  the  service  of  the  republics  against  him : 
but  to  preserve  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation, 
he  had  evinced,  even  in  his  hostility,  a  repugnance 
to  carry  the  war  to  extremities. 

This  artful  policy  was  crowned  with  success  ; 
and  Filippo  Maria,  who  was  wearied  of  the  war, 
and  found  himself  oppressed  by  the  insolent  de- 
mands of  his  own  condottieri,  finally  turned  his 
eyes  upon  Sforza  to  deliver  him  from  the  subjection 
with  which  he  was  threatened  by  his  generals.  The 
aspiring  and  skilful  adventurer  was  besieging  the 
castle  of  Martinengo  for  the  Venetians  ;  the  Mila- 
nese commanders  had  placed  him  in  a  very  hazard- 
ous situation  by  intercepting  his  supplies,  and  shut- 
ting up  his  army  between  their  intrenchments  and 
the  castle  ;  and  he  was  already  anticipating  the 
fatal  moment  when  he  should  be  starved  into  a 
surrender.  At  this  dangerous  crisis  in  his  fortunes, 
he  was  surprised  by  a  confidential  message  from 
Filippo  Maria.  He  was  chosen  by  the  duke  arbiter 
of  a  peace  which  all  the  belligerents  equally  desired ; 
the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  spot  ;  and  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity  was  immediately  followed  by 
his  mari'iage  with  Bianca  Visconti  ;  who,  with 
youth,  beauty,  and  the  greater  charm  of  an  amiable 
mind,  brought  him  for  her  dowry  Cremona  and  its 
territory,  (a.d.  1441.)  By  the  peace  of  Marti- 
nengo, Filippo  Maria  acknowledged  the  freedom  of 
Genoa  ;  but  the  contending  powers  generally  were 
established  in  their  former  possessions  and  rights*. 

For  several  years  after  this  pacification,  the 
whole  system  of  Italian  politics  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  personal  fortunes  of  Francesco  Sforza; 
and  the  league  into  which  Eugenius  IV.  now  entered 
for  stripping  him  of  his  conquests  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  invites  our  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
papacy.  Since  the  elevation  of  this  pontiff  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  death  of  Martin  V.  in 
1431,  the  church  had  been  agitated  by  dissensions 
which  threatened  Europe  with  the  revival  of  the 
great  schism.  By  a  decree  passed  at  Constance, 
it  had  been  provided  that  general  councils  should 
be  convoked  at  regular  intervals.  Martin  V. 
dreaded  the  repetition  of  such  assemblies  beyond 
the  Alps  ;  and  he  had  therefore  endeavoured  to 
hold  them  in  Italy,  where  he  could  more  easily  in- 
fluence their  deliberations.  But  the  party  in  the 
church,  whose  object  it  was  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
papal  authority,  as  eagerly  desired  a  transalpine 
congress  ;  and  Martin  was  compelled  by  the  wishes 
of  Europe  to  appoint  the  city  of  Basle  for  the  seat 
of  a  future  council.     The  period  assigned  for  its 

•  Giannone,  Ist.  Civ.  di  Napoli,  b.  xxv.  c.  7 ;  Poggio  Brac- 
ciolini,  Ist.  Fior.  b.  vii.  p.  385,  ad  fin. ;  and  b.  viii.  ad  p. 
420;  Macchiavelll,  Ist,  Fiorent,  b.  v.  pp.  96-186;  Sismondi, 
CO.  67-70. 


convocation  had  arrived  in  the  first  year  of  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.;  and  after  the  pope, 
who  anticipated  the  republican  tone  of  its  discus- 
sions, had  vainly  endeavoured  to  transfer  its  session 
to  an  Italian  city,  a  long  and  obstinate  contest 
arose  between  him  and  the  assembled  representa- 
tives of  Christendom,  In  the  coui'se  of  this  struggle, 
the  council  of  Basle  proceeded,  in  1439,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  deposing  Eugenius,  and  electing  Ama- 
deus,  a  retired  duke  of  Savoy,  to  fill  his  chair. 
But  their  intemperate  spirit  disgusted  the  powers 
of  Europe  ;  their  partizans  gradually  deserted 
them  ;  and  the  schism  which  they  had  raised 
quietly  expired,  with  no  other  consequence  than  to 
thi'ow  the  plan  of  restraining  the  papal  power  by 
periodical  councils  into  discredit  and  disuse. 

I  pass  lightly  over  the  transactions  at  the  council 
of  Basle,  for  they  have  little  connexion  with  our 
subject.  The  only  influence  of  the  dispute  between 
Eugenius  and  that  assembly,  upon  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  was  to  increase  the  disorders  into  which  the 
temporal  dominions  of  the  church  were  thrown  by 
the  violence  and  incapacity  of  the  pope,  Martin  V. 
had  recovered  and  left  the  papal  states  under  the 
authority  of  the  holy  see  ;  he  had  governed  them 
with  ability  ;  and  his  care  to  aggrandize  his  family, 
the  Colonna,  was  the  gi'eatest  reproach  which  at- 
tached to  his  fame  as  a  sovereign.  But  Eugenius 
IV,  had  no  sooner  succeeded  him,  than  the  per- 
verse and  vicious  qualities  of  this  pope  produced 
new  troubles  and  anarchy.  Besides  his  contest 
with  the  council  of  Basle  and  the  Hussites  of  Ger- 
many, he  was  at  the  same  time,  or  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, at  war  against  the  Colonna,  against  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  against  Sforza  and  other  condottieri, 
against  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  and,  in  concert  with 
Venice  and  Florence,  against  the  duke  of  Milan. 
Over  the  Colonna  he  prevailed ;  but  the  people  of 
Rome,  who  were  driven  by  his  exactions  to  revolt 
in  1438,  compelled  him  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Florence, 
and  once  more  conjured  up  the  fleeting  image  of  a 
republic.  By  ceding  the  March  of  Ancona  to 
Sforza,  he  procured  the  powerful  aid  of  that  chief- 
tain against  other  invadei's,  and  recovered  great 
part  of  his  remaining  states  ;  and  after  having  first 
endeavoured  by  arms,  on  the  death  of  Joanna  II., 
to  seize  upon  Naples  as  a  lapsed  fief  of  the  holy 
see,  and  then  seconded  the  partizans  of  Regnier 
against  Alfonso,  he  shortly  after  the  peace  of  Mar- 
tinengo unscrupulously  deserted  the  Angevin  prince, 
to  pursue  a  new  scheme  of  ambition  and  treachery. 

Although  Eugenius  IV.  was  indebted  to  Sforza 
for  the  recovery  of  his  temporal  dominion  in  Ro- 
magna,  it  had  not  been  without  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance that  he  was  compelled  to  erect  the  March  of 
Ancona  into  an  independent  fief  for  that  great  con- 
dottiere.  Gratitude  for  the  services  of  Sforza,  who 
had  faithfully  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  him,  was 
a  feeling  foreign  to  the  selfish  nature  of  this  pope  ; 
and  he  now  eagerly  entered  into  a  proposal  for 
despoiling  the  general,  whom  he  had  created  gonfa- 
lonier of  the  church,  of  all  his  possessions  in  the 
March.  Sforza  had  yet  more  powerful  enemies 
than  Eugenius  IV.  In  the  affairs  of  Naples  he  had 
followed  his  father's  politics,  and  continued  his  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Anjou  ;  he  was  the  de- 
clared partizan  of  Regnier  ;  and  Alfonso  naturally 
returned  his  enmity.  To  pursue  his  plans  more 
freely    in  northern   Italy,  Sforza  had,   however, 
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concluded  a  ti'uce  with  the  Aragonese  monarch  for 
his  fiefs  in  Campania  and  the  Abruzzos  ;  but  Al- 
fonso had,  notwithstanding,  treacherously  taken  ad- 
vantiige  of  his  absence  to  attack  these  possessions. 
As  soon  as  Sforza  was  liberated  by  the  peace  of 
Martinengo  to  direct  his  attention  southward,  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of 
Alfonso,  to  succour  Regnier  of  Anjou — then  in  the 
height  of  his  distress  at  Naples — and  to  defend  his 
father's  great  fiefs  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  when  it  behoved  him  to  look  to 
his  own  safety  alone.  Alfonso,  alarmed  at  his  ap- 
proach, sent  pressing  entreaties  to  his  ally  the  duke 
of  Milan,  to  dissuade  his  son-in-law  from  succour- 
ing Regnier  ;  and  Filippo  Maria,  who  might  have 
accomplished  this  object  amicably  by  his  personal 
influence,  preferred  to  effect  it  through  the  ruin  of 
his  daughter's  husband.  Although  he  had  bestowed 
the  hand  of  Bianca  upon  Sforza,  his  capricious 
and  jealous  temper  deterred  him  fx'om  reposing  his 
confidence  on  so  aspiring  a  son-in-law,  and  filled 
him,  on  the  contrary,  with  hatred  and  suspicion  of 
him.  It  shamed  his  pride  that  circumstances  had 
reduced  him  to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  Visconti 
with  that  of  a  peasant ;  and  he  could  see  only  in 
tlie  hero  Sforza  an  upstart  to  disgrace  his  dynasty 
as  a  successor,  or  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne  as  a 
rival.  On  the  ai)plication  of  Alfonso,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  dissuade  Sforza  from  his  expedition 
against  that  monarch  :  but  he  dispatched  Niccolo 
Piccinino  with  a  formidable  body  of  gens-d'armerie 
into  Romagna  ;  he  wTote  to  Eugenius  IV.  that  the 
time  was  come  for  his  recovery  of  the  March  of 
Ancona  ;  and  he  off'ered  him  the  services  of  his 
general  and  his  troops  for  the  purpose.  The  pope 
was  at  once  seduced  by  self-interest  to  accept  the 
proposal  ;  and  it  was  for  this  that  he  basely  sacri- 
ficed the  man  who  had  served  him,  that  he  deserted 
the  Angevin  prince  whose  cause  he  had  espoused, 
and  that  he  accomplished  the  ruin  of  Regnier  by 
diverting  the  arms  of  Sforza  to  his  own  defence. 

The  valiant  son  of  the  peasant  of  Cotignola  now 
found  himself  the  devoted  object  of  a  hostile  league, 
which  embraced  three  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
Italy;  the  pope,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  duke 
of  Milan.  Assailed  as  he  was  from  all  quarters, 
he  defended  the  fortunes,  to  which  his  own  and  his 
father's  adventurous  courage  and  talents  had  raised 
him,  with  admii'able  spirit.  He  showed  a  front  to 
his  various  enemies  wherever  they  appeared,  he 
repeatedly  fought  and  defeated  them  in  detail,  his 
master-mind  and  his  presence  seemed  to  be  given 
simultaneously  to  every  point  of  danger.  But  his 
resources  were  too  unequal  to  those  of  his  oppres- 
sors, to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  maintain  so 
continued  and  adverse  a  struggle.  He  had  full 
occasion  to  discover  the  difference  between  making 
war  as  a  condottiere  in  the  pay  of  others,  and 
being  reduced  to  defend  his  own  possessions:  and 
the  progress  of  the  war  palpably  betrayed  the 
weakness  of  the  little  military  monarchy  which  he 
had  founded.  The  country  was  devoured  by  his 
own  soldiery,  and  ravaged  by  the  enemy  :  the 
contributions,  by  which  he  ruined  his  people,  were 
still  utterly  insufficient  to  maintain  his  troops ;  and 
his  subjects,  bound  to  him  by  no  hereditary  affec- 
tion or  ties  of  honour  and  patriotism,  every  where 
revolted.  In  less  than  four  years  he  was  com- 
pletely stripped  of  every  fief  in   the  Neapolitan 


territories,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  March  of  An- 
cona. At  one  period,  indeed,  some  remorse  ap- 
peared to  have  seized  Filippo  Maria  for  his  oppres- 
sion of  his  son-in-law,  and  his  interference  arrested 
the  fall  of  Sforza.  (a.d.  1446.)  But  this  uiterval 
of  compunction  was  shortly  succeeded  by  a  new 
paroxysm  of  suspicion  and  enmity ;  and  the  duke 
was  himself  the  mover  of  a  new  league  against 
Sforza,  which  completed  his  spoliation.  His  ene- 
mies seemed  resolved  to  leave  him  no  spot  whereon 
to  repose  his  weary  head.  Alfonso  and  the  pope 
had  already  wrested  from  him  all  that  he  had 
possessed  in  central  and  southern  Italy  ;  and  the 
parent  of  his  wife  now  endeavoured  to  perfect  his 
ruin,  and  to  seize  upon  his  only  remaining  territory 
of  Cremona,  which  he  had  himself  assigned  to  him 
for  the  dowry  of  Bianca.  But  this  attempt  at 
length  determined  the  republics  of  Floi-ence  and 
Venice  to  arm  against  Filippo  Maria,  and  gave  to 
Sforza,  at  least,  the  means  of  supporting  his  bands 
in  employment. 

The  republics  of  Venice  and  Florence  were  not 
ignorant  that  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
Italy,  against  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Naples  and 
the  duke  of  Milan,  required  that  Sforza  should  be 
supported;  and  they  were  aware  that  even  their 
own  safety  would  be  compromised  by  his  destruc- 
tion. Besides  the  very  large  sums  which  the 
personal  friendship  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  contributed 
to  the  wants  of  Sforza  from  his  private  purae,  the 
republics  had  from  time  to  time  assisted  the  general 
with  considerable  subsidies,  and  ineffectually  em- 
ployed their  good  offices  in  his  behalf.  But  from 
one  cause  or  other  they  had  too  long  delayed  to 
declare  openly  in  his  favour,  until  Filippo  Maria, 
by  his  attack  upon  Cremona,  violated  the  peace  of 
Martinengo,  which  they  had  expressly  guaranteed. 
They  then  armed  with  vigour,  and  war  was  again 
kindled  in  Lombardy.  Besides  dispatching  suc- 
cours to  Sforza,  who  still  hovered  about  the  March 
of  Ancona,  the  allied  republics  successfully  under- 
took for  liim  the  relief  of  Cremona.  At  Casal 
Maggiore,  between  that  city  and  Parma,  the  Vene- 
tian generalissimo  gained  so  complete  a  victory 
over  tlie  Milanese  forces,  that  all  the  country  from 
the  Adda  to  the  Oglio,  with  its  fortresses,  at  once 
submitted  to  the  conqueror.  The  Venetian  army 
even  carried  their  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Milan ; 
and  Filippo  Maria,  trembling  within  his  capital, 
once  more  changed  his  inconstant  politics.  The 
war  had  been  occasioned  solely  by  his  hatred  of 
his  son-in-law,  and  his  determination  to  ruin 
him.  Yet  it  was  to  Sforza  himself  that  he  now 
recurred  for  protection.  He  implored  him  to 
defend  the  destined  inheritance  of  his  wife  against 
his  own  ally.  It  was  far  from  the  design  of  Sforza 
that  the  ambitious  republic  should  wrest  from 
Filippo  Maria  provinces  which  he  hoped  himself 
to  possess  ;  and  he  had  already  listened  to  the 
overtures  of  his  father-in-law,  when  the  Venetian 
senate,  who  suspected  his  fidelity,  commissioned 
their  general  to  surprise  and  occupy  his  city  of 
Cremona.  The  attempt  failed  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  governor,  and  this  abortive  perfidy  at  once  de- 
termined Sforza  to  accept  the  proposals  of  his 
father-in-law.  He  actively  commenced  prepara- 
tions for  opening  the  campaign  in  his  cause;  but 
the  duke  was  still  unable  to  divest  himself  of  suspi- 
cious fear  and  jealous  dislike  of  him.     He  wavered. 
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and  ordered  him  not  to  enter  his  dominions  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  enemy  had  penetrated  within 
three  miles  of  Milan,  that  he  finally  summoned  him, 
without  reservation,  to  his  aid.  Sforza  immediately 
concentrated  his  ai-my,  and  commenced  his  march 
from  Romagna  into  Lombardy.  He  had  just 
reached  the  village  of  Cotignola,  from  whence  he 
derived  his  origin,  when  the  intelligence  was 
brought  to  him,  that  Filippo  Maria,  whose  health 
had  long  been  declining,  had  suddenly  expired  of 
dysentery,    (a.d.  1447.) 

The  death  of  the  duke  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
the  last  sovei'eign  of  his  house,  seemed  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  the  condition  of  Milan, 
and  of  all  central  Lombardy.  The  council  of  his 
ministers,  which  assembled  immediately  after  his 
death,  was  agitated  by  different  interests.  Sforza 
was  not  without  his  partizans,  who  advocated  the 
natural  succession  of  the  husband  of  Bianca  to  the 
states  of  her  father ;  but  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  school  of  Braccio,  among  whom  the  two  sons  of 
Niccolo  Piccinino  had  now,  since  his  death,  ac- 
quired most  influence,  were  adverse  to  the  elevation 
of  the  chieftain  of  the  rival  military  faction.  They 
declared  in  the  council  against  Sforza,  and  in 
favour  of  Alfonso,  king  of  the  Sicilies,  in  virtue  of 
a  real  or  pretended  testament  of  the  late  duke;  and 
their  influence  prevailed.  A  lieutenant  of  Alfonso, 
who  had  conducted  a  small  auxiliary  force  into 
Lombardy,  was  admitted  into  the  citadel  and  the 
castle  of 'Milan,  and  the  banner  of  his  sovereign 
was  displayed  from  their  ramparts.  But  the  nobles 
and  principal  citizens  of  Milan,  who  had  so  long 
been  oppressed  by  a  race  of  tyrants,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  bow  their  necks  to  a  new  yoke,  at  the  will 
of  a  council  of  ministers.  They  called  the  people 
to  arms,  they  barricaded  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
and  blockaded  the  citadel  and  castle.  The  citizens 
of  Milan  were  then  assembled  in  a  general  parlia- 
ment; and  a  republican  constitution  was  fi'amed 
under  a  supreme  executive  council  to  be  renewed, 
like  that  of  Florence,  every  two  months.  The  few 
troops  of  Alfonso,  separated  by  many  hundred 
miles  from  the  armies  of  their  monarch,  were 
shortly  terrified  into  a  surrender  of  the  fortresses 
which  they  held.  The  government  of  the  people 
was  established  in  the  capital;  and  the  condottieri, 
who  had  served  the  ducal  state  under  Filippo 
Maria,  generally  engaged  their  fidelity  to  the  new 
republic. 

The  people  of  Milan,  however,  had  not  succeeded 
to  the  power  of  their  late  duke.  The  authority  of 
their  republic  was  scarcely  acknowledged  beyond 
their  own  walls :  almost  every  city  of  the  duchy 
claimed  an  equal  right  with  the  capital  to  govern 
itself;  Pavia,  Tortona,  Parma,  and  other  towns, 
erected  themselves  into  republics ;  and  all  Lom- 
bardy was  filled  with  revolt  and  anarchy.  Mean- 
while numerous  foreign  enemies  threatened  the 
new  government  of  the  capital.  Though  the  hos- 
tility of  Florence  had  subsided  into  indifference,  the 
Venetians  eagerly  extended  their  conquests  in 
central  Lombardy.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  the  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat,  the  Genoese,  and  the  marquis 
of  Este,  assailed  the  possessions  of  Filippo  Maria, 
on  opposite  frontiers,  by  intrigues  or  by  arms ;  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  owed  his  birth  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  father  with  Valentine  Visconti,  daughter 
of  Gian  Galeazzo,  declared  his  right  to  the  domi- 


nions of  his  uncle;  and,  finally,  Alfonso,  king  of  the 
Sicilies,  threatened  the  assertion  of  his  pretensions. 
Thus  oppi'essed  and  menaced  from  every  quarter, 
the  new  Milanese  republic,  distrustful  of  the  pro- 
jects of  Francesco  Sforza,  yet  dreading  his  open 
assaults,  could  discover  no  better  policy  than  to 
avert  his  hostility  by  taking  him  into  pay,  and 
employing  his  formidable  bands  against  other 
enemies. 

On  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria,  Sforza,  who  had 
first  lost  all  his  states,  except  .Cremona,  by  the 
enmity  of  that  prince,  and  then  forfeited  the  alliance 
of  the  Venetians  to  reconcile  himself  with  him,  had 
nothing  left  but  his  personal  fame  and  talents,  the 
command  of  veteran  bands,  and  a  very  questionable 
claim  to  inherit  the  states  of  his  father-in-law.  He 
therefore  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Milanese 
government  to  take  him  into  their  pay,  upon  the 
same  conditions,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  same 
country,  as  he  had  agreed  upon  with  the  late  duke. 
But  Sforza  had  in  no  degree  laid  aside  his  hopes 
and  projects  of  acquiring  the  ducal  crown.  In 
entering  the  service  of  the  new  republic,  he  had 
still  the  same  end  in  view  ;  and  he  steadily  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  of  a  faithless  policy,  which,  with 
self-interest  for  its  only  spring  of  action,  disregarded 
every  law  of  morality,  and  shamelessly  violated  the 
most  solemn  obligation  of  oaths.  His  whole  con- 
duct was  a  practical  illustration  of  those  detestable 
principles  which  Machiavel  has  embodied  into  his 
celebrated  treatise  ;  and  yet  the  man,  who  might 
have  afforded  the  model  after  which  the  great 
Florentine  sketched  the  character  of  his  prince, 
had  a  fairer  and  a  higher  fame  than  almost  any  of 
the  distinguished  personages  of  the  same  age  and 
country.  He  was  the  private  friend  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  and  of  several  princes  of  the  houses  of 
Este,  and  Gonzaga,  and  Montefeltro,  whose  protec- 
tion of  letters  and  art  shed  a  brilliant  lustre  over 
their  times  and  themselves.  Sforza  was  at  least 
equal  to  these,  his  illustrious  associates  in  virtue ; 
he  was  faithful,  devoted,  and  liberal  in  his  private 
affections.  With  what  indignation  and  disgust 
must  we  then  contemplate  the  political  morality  of 
an  age,  which  taught  the  hero,  of  elevated  mind 
and  generous  feeling,  to  know  no  other  disgrace 
than  that  of  failure  in  the  struggle  of  injustice  and 
duplicity  ! 

Francesco  Sforza  had  no  sooner  united  his  vete- 
ran bands  to  the  old  gens-d'armerie  of  Filippo 
Maria  than  he  every  where  turned  the  tide  of 
success.  The  new  republic  of  Paraia  was  terrified 
by  his  approach  to  submit  to  that  of  Milan  ;  the 
people  of  Pavia  and  Tortona,  to  the  great  jealousy 
of  the  Milanese,  bestowed  the  sovereignty  of  their 
cities  on  Sforza  himself ;  and  the  French  force, 
which  was  acting  for  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  western 
Lombardy,  was  totally  defeated  ;  though  not  with- 
out a  previous  carnage,  so  unusual  in  these  bloodless 
wars,  as  to  strike  the  Italian  conquerors  with  ter- 
rific impressions  of  the  ferocity  of  these  ultramon- 
tane enemies.  Meanwhile  the  Venetians,  since 
their  victory  at  Casal  Maggiore,  had  spread  their 
conquering  troops  over  so  extensive  a  tract  of 
country,  that  they  were  unable  to  assemble  in  force 
at  any  single  point,  and  this  dispersion  had  all  the 
consequences  of  a  defeat.  Sforza,  after  other  suc- 
cesses, sat  down  before  Placentia,  then,  next  to 
Milan,  the  largest  city  in  Lombardy.     His  artillery 
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laid  the  walls  open  with  a  rapidity  which  gave  an 
earnest  of  a  total  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
science  of  attack  and  defence;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  a  numerous  garrison,  his 
troops,  to  the  surprise  of  the  age,  entered  the  place 
through  the  breach,  by  a  general  assault.  This 
important  blow  was  followed,  in  the  next  campaign, 
by  the  recovery  of  many  castles  which  the  Vene- 
tians had  conquered  on  the  Adda;  by  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  whole  of  a  large  fleet  which 
they  had  sent  up  the  Po,  and  by  the  total  rout  of 
their  army  at  Caravaggio.  (a.d.  1448.) 

Francesco  Sforza  was  conscious  that  he  now 
approached  the  goal  of  his  ambition  :  he  had  re- 
covered the  possessions  of  Milan  from  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians,  and  invaded  their  provinces:  he  had 
hitherto  succeeded,  by  the  arts  of  his  numerous 
agents  at  Milan,  in  exciting  clamour  against  pro- 
posals for  a  peace,  which  was  equally  desirable  for 
that  republic  and  for  Venice  ;  and  he  had  suffici- 
ently humiliated  the  Venetians.  He  perceived  that 
the  termination  of  hostilities  was  at  hand  ;  he 
dreaded  a  pacification  between  the  belligerents  ; 
and  he  saw  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  prevent- 
ing it,  and  accomplishing  his  purposes,  by  changing 
his  party.  Notwithstanding  the  suspicions  of  the 
Milanese  government,  he  had,  with  consummate 
address,  veiled  the  real  extent  of  liis  designs  ;  and 
he  now,  one-and-thirty  days  only  after  his  victory 
at  Caravaggio,  secretly  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Venetians,  by  which  he  agreed  to  evacuate  their 
territory,  and  make  some  cessions  to  them,  and  they 
engaged,  in  return,  to  assist  him  in  ascending  the 
throne  of  Filippo  Maria,  He  then  assembled  his 
troops  :  he  declared  to  them  that  the  Milanese  re- 
pubhc  had  ungratefully  resolved  to  deprive  him  of 
Pavia  and  Cremona,  and  to  rob  them  of  the  fruits 
of  their  victoines  ;  and  he  proclaimed  his  schemes 
of  vengeance,  and  his  new  alliance  with  Venice. 
His  mercenary  bands  needed  little  incentive  to 
any  enterprise  of  which  booty  W'as  to  be  the 
reward  :  and  he  led  them,  in  concert  with  a  Vene- 
tian force,  against  the  state  whose  pay  they  were 
receiving. 

The  permanent  revival  of  a  republic  in  the  centre 
of  Lombardy  might  have  fortified  and  upheld  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  peninsula  ;  and  a  just  and 
enlightened  policy  should  have  impelled  both  Flo- 
rence and  Venice  to  support  the  new  liberties  of 
the  Milanese.  But  Florence  was  influenced  by  the 
private  partiality  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  and  secretly 
favoured  the  projects  of  Sforza  ;  and  Venice  was 
swayed  by  selfish  ambition  to  league  against  the 
rising  commonwealth.  The  first  emotion  of  the 
public  mind  at  Milan,  at  the  defection  of  Sforza, 
was  indignation  at  his  perfidy;  the  next  feeling  was 
the  necessity  of  vigorous  preparation  for  resisting 
his  detestable  yoke.  The  rulers  of  the  people  gar- 
risoned their  fortresses,  they  levied  a  numerous 
militia,  and  equipped  them  with  muskets  ;  and  this 
arm,  which  had  yet  been  little  used,  at  first  struck 
terror  into  their  enemies.  But  experience  had  now 
betrayed  the  imperfection  of  the  means  of  defence, 
which  the  fortresses  of  the  times  could  oppose  to 
the  assaults  of  artillery.  The  garrisons  of  the 
Milanese  were  rapidly  reduced  ;  while,  notwith- 
standing the  panic  created  by  the  novel  employment 
of  small  fire-arms,  their  defective  construction 
would  admit  only  of  a  tardy  discharge,  and  was 


neither  assisted  by  the  modern  invention  of  the 
bayonet  or  the  use  of  the  puissant  pike.  The 
Milanese  generals  dared  not  lead  their  undisciplined 
militia  against  a  veteran  gens-d'armerie  ;  and  the 
army  of  Sforza,  approaching  the  capital,  invested  it 
by  a  rigid  blockade,  (a.d.  1449.) 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  Milan  had  evinced  their 
unfitness  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  Ages  of 
subjection  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Visconti  had  long 
extinguished  the  spirit  that  had  once  inspired  their 
ancestors  of  Legnano.  The  late  revolution  failed 
in  developing  the  energies  of  any  master-mind,  and 
guided  by  no  leaders  worthy  of  the  crisis,  they  were 
torn  by  furious  dissensions  and  plunged  in  intestine 
commotion.  Although  Venice,  repenting  of  her 
share  in  the  aggrandizement  of  Sforza,  and  expect- 
ing no  farther  advantage  from  his  alliance,  now 
made  peace  with  the  Milanese  republic,  and  even 
began  to  act  hostilely  against  her  former  confede- 
rate, her  succour  came  too  late  to  avert  the  ruin  of 
the  new  commonwealth.  Sforza  pursued  the  siege 
of  Milan  with  unshaken  determination  ;  his  skilful 
operations  prevented  any  attempt  for  the  relief  of 
the  city  ;  and  the  numerous  populace,  after  enduring 
all  the  horrors  of  famine,  were  at  last  driven  to 
revolt  against  their  rulers.  The  gates  of  Milan 
were  thrown  open,  and  Sforza,  whose  name  had 
lately  been  breathed  only  with  execration,  was 
welcomed  to  the  capital  of  his  principality  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  inconstant  and  joyful  multitude. 
The  whole  states  of  Filippo  Maria  immediately 
submitted  to  his  authority  ;  and  his  coronation  was 
celebrated  with  royal  magnificence.  The  Floren- 
tines sent  an  embassy  of  their  most  distinguished 
citizens  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  ;  and 
the  states  of  Italy  in  general  acknowledged  the 
title  of  the  new  duke  of  Milan.  Francesco  Sforza 
had  thus  attained  the  summit  of  grandeur,  which 
his  bold  and  unscrupulous  ambition  had  projected. 
No  subsequent  reverses  were  to  cloud  the  splendour 
of  his  own  fortunes  ;  and  he  could  not  penetrate 
the  veil  of  futurity  to  discover  that  the  toil,  and 
danger,  and  perfidy  by  which  he  had  dearly  founded 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  descendants,  were  to 
produce  only  for  them  a  gloomy  consummation  of 
misery  and  crime  *. 

The  importance  of  a  new  power,  which  had 
gradually  been  increasing  on  the  western  frontiers 
of  the  Milanese  states,  takes  its  date  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  I  may  conve- 
niently append  to  the  present  chapter  some  account 
of  the  rise  of  a  dynasty,  which  had  already  estab- 
lished over  Piedmont  a  sovereignty  destined  to  en- 
dure to  our  times.  The  origin  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  is  buried  in  obscurity  ;  and  the  history  of  the 
part  of  Italy  over  which  its  authority  was  gradually 
extended,  has  been  far  less  successfully  explored 
than  that  of  any  other  province  of  the  peninsula. 
Muratori,  the  most  indefatigable  and  learned  of 
Italian  antiquaries,  is  repeatedly  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  mode  in  which  the  transalpine 
chieftains  of  Savoy  superseded  the  great  feudatories 
of  Susa  and  Ivrea  has  baffled  his  inquiry  ;  and  the 

•  Raynaldi,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  1431-1447;  Marin Sanuto, 
Vite  de'  Duchi  di  Venez.  (Francesco  Foscari)  pp.  1111-1137  ; 
Macchlavelli,  1st.  Fior,  b.  vi.  pp.  186-235;  Johannis  Simo- 
netae,  Rer.  Gest.  Fr.  Sfortiae  ad  p.  603  (Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vol. 
xxi.);  Sismondi,  cc.  71-73. 
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Piedmont  under  the  dominion  of  the 
counts  of  Savoy.— Amadeus  VIII. 
first  duke  of  his  house. 


affairs  of  Piedmont  in  the  middle  ages  have  neither 
been  developed,  like  those  of  Lombardy  and  Tus- 
cany, by  numerous  contemporary  chroniclers,  nor 
very  frequently  illustrated  by  modern  research. 
But  if  we  know  little  of  the  annals  of  Piedmont, 
and  of  the  early  memoirs  of  its  present  sovereigns, 
we  have  probably  not  much  to  regret.  There  is  in 
no  degree  reason  to  attribute  to  this  part  of  our 
subject  the  same  interest  with  the  long  tragedy  of 
Lombardy,  the  maritime  glories  of  Venice,  or 
the  magnanimous  spirit  and  intellectual  splendour 
of  Florence. 

The  house  of  Savoy  derives  its  descent  from  the 
counts  of  Maurienne,  a  petty  lordship  in  the  Savoy- 
ard valley,  which  is  watered  by  the  little  river  of 
Arc.  If  their  genealogist  Guichenon  be  correct, 
the  first  of  these  chieftains  was  a  German  prince  of 
the  imperial  line  of  Saxony,  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  obtained  his  fief  by  service  to  Rodolph 
III.,  king  of  Burgundy.  About  a  hundred  years 
later,  Otho,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  this  founder 
of  his  line,  married  the  daughter  of  the  last  mar- 
quis of  Susa,  and  is  supposed  to  have  inherited 
great  part  of  his  possessions.  From  this  period  the 
counts  of  Maurienne  began  gradually  to  extend 
their  sovereignty  over  all  Savoy  ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  may  perhaps  also  with 
safety  be  dated  the  first  foundation  of  their  power 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  Here  their  eleva- 
tion was  long  repressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  civic 
states  of  Piedmont,  and  by  the  rivalry  of  the  great 
chieftains  of  the  province,  the  principal  of  whom 
were  the  marquisses  of  Montferrat  and  Saluzzo. 
These  princes,  and  the  counts  of  Savoy  themselves, 
subjugated  or  swallowed  up  inferior  lordships,  and 
engrossed  most  of  the  rural  territories  of  Piedmont. 
Turin,  Asti,  Vercelli,  and  other  cities  of  the  province, 
which  appear  in  the  twelfth  century  to  have  gained 
a  republican  freedom,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  Lombardy,  fell  also  like  them  in  the  follow- 
ing age,  by  the  effects  of  their  vicious  dissensions. 
In  the  factions  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  counts 
of  Savoy  mingled  in  Italian  politics  as  favourers  of 
the  imperial  interests  and  of  the  Ghibelin  party. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  age  they  seized,  under  the 
imperial  banner,  upon  Turin  their  future  capital. 
The  citizens,  however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to 
their  yoke  ;  they  frequently  revolted  ;  and  they 
even  defeated  the  count  Boniface  I.  and  took  him 
prisoner.  After  a  long  series  of  alternate  resistance 
and  submission,  it  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  people  of  Turin  and 
other  Piedmontese  cities  finally  reposed,  from  the 
incessant  struggles  of  faction,  in  obedience  to  the 
counts  of  Savoy. 

Under  Amadeus  VI.,  whose  long  reign  of  thirty- 
nine  years  terminated  in  1383,  the  Italian  states  of 
the  counts  of  Savoy  assumed  a  regular  consolida- 
tion. Amadeus,  who  acquired  the  sirname  of  the 
Corate-Verd,  from  the  colour  of  his  arms,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  characters  of  his  house.  Besides 
receiving  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  cities  of 
Piedmont,  he  obliged  all  the  petty  signers  of  the 
province  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty  ;  he  ob- 
tained from  Louis  I.  of  Anjou,  as  count  of  Pro- 
vence, the  renunciation  of  his  claims  over  Pied- 
mont, in  return  for  the  aid  which  he  gave  that 
prince  in  his  Neapolitan  expedition  ;  and  the  house 
of  Savoy  now  acquired  a  decided  preponderance 


over  the  marquisates  of  Montferrat  and  Saluzzo*. 
The  fortunate  reign  of  the  Comte-Verd  prepared 
the  entrance  of  his  family  among  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.     His  son's  life  was  short ;  but 
his  grandson,   Amadeus   VIII.,  after  a   tranquil 
minority,    found  himself,  at  the  opening  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  possessor  of  Savoy  and  of  almost 
all  Piedmont.     To  his  transalpine  dominions  he 
annexed  by  purchase  the  county  of  Geneva ;  and, 
on  the  side  of  Lombardy,  he  made  considerable 
acquisitions  of  territory  on  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Milanese  states  after  the  death  of  Gian  Gale- 
azzo,  and   during  the   troubled  reign  of  Filippo 
Maria.     The  possessions  of  Amadeus  VIII.  were 
also  swelled  by  the  extinction  of  collateral  branches 
of  his  family.     A  century  and  a  half  earlier,  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Savoy  had  been  checked  in 
its   growth  by  a   division  of  its  territory  among 
three  brothers  and  their  heirs ;  but  Amadeus  VIII. 
now  became  the  sole  representative  of  his  dynasty. 
The  simple  title  of  count  was  no  longer  suitable 
either  to  his  dignity  or  the  extent  of  his  dominion  ; 
and  he  obtained  from  the  emperor  Siglsmund  let- 
ters patent,  which  elevated  his  states  into  an  impe- 
rial duchy.  The  policy  was  simple  and  enlightened, 
which  taught  the  new  duke  of  Savoy,  as  an  Italian 
prince,  to   regard   the   alliance   of   Florence  and 
Venice  as  a  protection  against  the  superior  force 
of  the  Visconti,  and  as  a  barrier  against  aggression 
from  Germany  ;  and  he  profited  by  the  successes 
of  the  republics  against  Filippo  Maria.     It  was 
this  Amadeus  VIII.,  the  first  duke  of  Savoy,  who, 
after  retiring,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  from  the 
world   in   grief  or    disgust,   was   seduced  by  the 
council  of  Basle  to  accept  a  disputed  tiara,  and 
to   endure  its  aggravated   cares    for   about   nine 
years  ;  when  he  himself  convoked   a   council   to 
witness  his  resignation    of  a   wearisome  dignity, 
and   withdrew   again  to  the  retirement  in  which 
he  died.     His   son  Louis,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  duchy  of  Savoy  on  his  abdication,  and  whose 
reign  continued  beyond  the  middle  of  the  century, 
was  a  prince  of  inferior  qualities,  (a. d.  1439.)    But 
he   increased   his  possessions  after   the  death  of 
Filippo  Maria  of  Milan,  by  first  opposing  Sforza 
in  his  war  with  the  Milanese  republic,  and  then 
obtaining  from  that  prince  before  his  final  success, 
a  considerable  cession  of  territory,  as  the  price  of 
his  alliance.     The  dukes  of  Savoy  thenceforth  were 
to  mingle  in  all  the  political  combinations  of  the 
peninsula ;  but  we  shall  not  discover  any  farther 
important  increase  to  their  power  for  several  ages, 
for  their  decided  ascendancy  over  the  destiny  of 
Italy  was  the  work  of  later  times.     They  have 
risen  with  her  fall,  and  triumphed  in  her  disgrace; 
and  the  consummation  of  their  royal  ambition  has 
been  coeval  with  the  bitterest  years  of  her  servi- 
tude f. 

*  Both  these  princely  families  ended  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  That  of  Saluzzo  became  extinct; 
and  the  inheritance  of  that  of  Montferrat  lapsed  into  the 
house  of  Gonzaga. 

t  The  materials  for  this  slight  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  have  been  gathered  generally  from  its  well 
known  genealogical  history  by  Guichenon,  from  Muratori, 
and  from  Denina  (Istoria  dell'  Italia  Occidentale);  but  it 
would  be  an  idle  pedantry  to  make  a  formal  reference  to 
particular  passages  spread  over  these  voluminous  writers, 
for  a  rapid  sketch  of  one  page.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  for 
once  be  content  to  receive  its  general  correctness  upon  trust. 
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FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
TO  THE  ENTRANCE  INTO  ITALY  OF  CHARLES  VIII., 
KING   OF    FRANCE,   A.D.  1450 — 1494. 


PART    I. 


Change  in  the  system  of  Italian  alliances,  on  the  accession 
of  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  Milanese  throne— League  of 
Alfonso  of  Naples  and  Venice  against  the  duke  of  Milan 
and  Florence — General  war  in  Italy— Capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks — Consternation  and  danger  of  Italy 
— Peace  of  Lodi — Quadruple  league  of  Naples,  Milan,  Flo- 
rence, and  Venice — Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.— Abortive 
conspiracy  of  Stefano  Porcari — Incessant  troubles  and  re- 
volutions of  Genoa — War  of  Alfonso  of  Naples  against  the 
republic— His  death  and  character — Unpopularity  of  his 
son  Ferdinand— The  barons  of  Naples  offer  their  crown 
to  the  house  of  Anjou— Obstinate  civil  war  in  their  king- 
dom between  the  parties  of  Anjou  and  Aragon— Share 
of  other  Italian  powers  in  the  contest— Final  triumph  of 
Ferdinand— General  repose  of  Italy— Affairs  of  Venice- 
Story  of  the  Foscari — Institution  of  the  inquisitors  of  state 
— Danger  of  Venice  from  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman 
power— War  between  the  republic  and  the  Turks— Cru- 
sade projected  by  pope  Pius  II.  against  the  infidels— His 
death— Pope  Paul  II.— Conquest  of  Negropont  by  the 
Turks — Alarm  of  Italy — League  against  the  infidels — Its 
abortive  results— Entrance  of  the  Turks  into  Italy— Close 
of  the  war  between  Venice  and  the  Ottomans  —The  Genoese 
lose  their  possessions  in  the  Black  Sea— Acquisition  of 
Cyprus  by  the  Venetians. 

The  elevation  of  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  ducal 
throne  of  Milan  changed  the  whole  system  of  Ita- 
lian alliances.  Alfonso  of  Aragon  had  been  bound 
by  the  ties  of  interest,  if  not  of  personal  regard 
and  gratitude,  to  Filippo  Maria  ;  and  during  the 
lifetime  of  that  duke,  a  firm  and  intimate  union 
had  subsisted  between  Naples  and  Milan ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  republics  of  Florence  and 
Venice  had  been  driven,  by  the  restless  designs  of 
Filippo  Maria,  to  coalesce  against  him  for  their 
mutual  defence,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
political  balance  of  Italy,  (a.d.  1450.)  But  the 
accession  of  Sforza  to  the  crown  of  the  Visconti 
placed  these  four  leading  powers  of  the  peninsula, 
Naples,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Venice,  in  new  and 
opposite  relations  to  each  other.  Alfonso  still  re- 
garded Sforza  only  as  the  partizan  of  the  house  of 
Anjou,  and,  consequently,  as  his  personal  enemy. 
In  depriving  him  of  his  fiefs  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  felt  that  he  had  given  him  reason  to 
cherish  feelings  of  exasperation  and  vengeance  on 
his  new  throne  ;  and  he  desired  to  anticipate  him 
in  the  contest  of  mutual  injuries. 

The  connexion  between  Florence  and  Venice  was 
as  much  sevei*ed,  as  that  between  Milan  and 
Naples.  The  paramount  influence  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici — the  warm  personal  friend  of  Sforza — 
over  the  counsels  of  Florence,  had  thrown  that 
republic  completely  into  the  party  of  the  new 
duke,  and  occasioned  her  to  form  a  close  alliance 
with  Milan.  But  Venice  was  still  bent  upon 
schemes  of  continental  aggrandizement  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  enraged  at  her  sister  republic  for  hav- 
ing thwarted   her   purposes,  by  privately  aiding 


Sfoi'za  with  subsidies.  She  saw  in  that  prince  a 
far  more  dangerous  neighbour  and  formidable 
antagonist  than  his  predecessors,  and  divided  her 
enmity  almost  equally  between  him  and  Florence, 
who  had  favoured  his  elevation.  The  king  of 
Naples  had  but  lately  been  at  war  with  both  the 
republics.  By  some  aggressions  in  Tuscany  in 
1447,  he  had  provoked  the  Florentines  to  a  con- 
test, with  the  languid  and  uninteresting  operations 
of  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  reader  ;  and  some  commercial 
disputes  had  also  led  to  naval  hostilities  between 
the  Venetians  and  his  subjects.  Both  these  unim- 
portant wars  were  terminated  by  negotiation  at 
the  period  before  us ;  and  Alfonso  discovered  not 
only  a  ready  means  of  reconciliation  with  the  Ve- 
netians, but  a  desirable  occasion  of  confederating 
with  them,  in  the  animosity  which  they  bore  to 
his  enemy  Sforza  and  to  the  Florentines. 

Since  the  entrance  of  Sforza  into  Milan,  the  hos- 
tile operations,  which  the  Venetians  had  carried  on 
against  him,  seemed  to  have  expired  in  the  com- 
mon exhaustion  of  the  combatants,  and  under  the 
dreadful  ravages  of  a  pestilence  which  broke  out 
in  Lombardy.  But  an  offensive  league  was  now 
formed  by  the  king  of  Naples  and  the  Venetians 
against  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  Florentines. 
The  contracting  parties  endeavoured  to  engage  the 
secondary  states  of  the  peninsula  in  their  alliance  ; 
and  Louis,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  were  easily  induced,  by  the  hope  of  new  ac- 
quisitions, to  join  the  confederates  against  Sforza. 
(a.d.  1451.)  Both  the  reigning  families  of  Este 
and  Gonzaga  were,  at  this  epoch,  more  honourably 
distinguished  by  their  passion  for  literature  and 
art,  and  by  the  intellectual  splendour  with  which 
they  invested  their  courts,  than  by  the  share 
which  they  took  in  Italian  politics.  Borso,  of 
Este,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  brother,  the 
marquis  Lionel,  in  the  states  of  FeiTara  and  Mo- 
dena,  steadily  maintained  his  neutrality  ;  but  Louis 
III.,  marquis  of  Mantua,  embraced  the  alliance  of 
Sforza.  Notwithstanding  the  Venetian  intrigues, 
the  communities  of  Sienna  and  Bologna  also, re- 
mained firm  in  the  alliance  of  Florence  ;  and  that 
republic,  now  perceiving  the  hostile  temper  of 
Venice,  seriously  prepared  for  war,  and  cemented 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  duke 
of  Milan. 

While  the  league  between  the  king  of  Naples 
and  the  Venetians  was  thus  exciting  a  general 
war  in  Italy,  and  developing  the  political  affec- 
tions of  her  various  states,  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  was  for  a  short  time  retarded  by  the 
entrance  into  Lombardy  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
III.*  To  receive  the  crown  of  the  empire  at 
Rome,  appeared  to  be  the  only  object  of  Frederic, 
an  insignificant  and  feeble  prince.  He  arrived  in 
Italy  without  an  army,  he  quitted  it  immediately 
after  his  coronation  ;  and  as  the  last  Italian  expe- 
dition of  the  emperor  Sigismund  had  absolutely 
produced  not  a  single  occurrence  worthy  of  notice, 
beyond  the  sale  of  the  dignity  of  marquis  to  the 

*  The  emperor  Sigismund  dying  in  1438,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Albert  II.  of  Austria,  a  prince  whom  the  Germans 
number  among  their  best  sovereigns,  but  whose  short  reign 
has  no  connexion  with  Italian  history.  It  was  on  his  death, 
in  1439,  that  his  cousin  Frederic  III.  was  raised  to  the  im- 
perial throne. 
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family  of  Gonzaga,  so  this  visit  of  Frederic  de- 
sei*ves  to  be  remembered  only  as  the  occasion  on 
which  the  ducal  crown  was  conferred  on  the  house 
of  Este.  Frederic  III.  invested  the  marquis  Borso 
with  the  title  of  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio.  These 
states  were  regarded  as  fiefs  of  the  empire  ;  but 
that  of  Ferrara  was  supposed  to  be  held  of  the 
holy  see  ;  and  it  was  not  until  nmeteen  years  later, 
that  this  most  ancient  possession  of  the  house  of 
Este,  and  the  capital  of  their  dominions,  was  erected 
by  pope  Paul  II.  into  a  duchy  in  their  favour. 

Just  as  Frederic  III.  was  withdrawing  from 
Italy  after  the  ceremonial  of  his  coronation,  the 
senate  of  Venice  declared  war  against  the  duke  of 
Milan ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  king  of  Naples 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  republic  of  Flo- 
rence. Both  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  immediately 
became  the  theatre  of  warlike  operations,  (a.d. 
1452.)  Into  the  former  province,  Alfonso  dis- 
patched an  army  to  attack  the  Florentines  under 
the  command  of  his  natural  son  Ferdinand,  and 
entrusted  the  guidance  of  this  prince,  whom  he 
destuied  for  his  successor,  to  Federigo  di  Monte- 
feltro,  count  of  Urbino  in  Romagna,  one  of  the 
most  able  warriors  and  accomplished  characters 
of  his  age.  But,  from  whatever  cause,  the  cam- 
paign in  Tuscany  produced  little  fruit.  The  army 
of  Ferdinand  was  unaccompanied  by  artillery,  and 
the  whole  Neapolitan  strength  was  vainly  consumed 
in  the  siege  of  a  few  petty  Florentine  castles.  The 
operations  in  Lombardy  were  not  more  decisive. 
Sforza,  attacked  on  opposite  frontiers  by  the 
troops  of  Savoy  and  Montferrat,  and  by  the  Vene- 
tians, opposed  his  enemies  with  an  equality  of  force 
which  balanced  the  fortune  of  the  contest ;  and,  as 
usual,  in  the  inglorious  warfare  of  the  times,  we 
meet  with  a  total  dearth  of  all  interest.  The  se- 
cond year  of  the  war  was  equally  barren  in  events 
of  importance  ;  and,  although  the  armies  employed 
in  Lombardy  were  so  numerous,  that  nearly  40,000 
cuirassiers  were  brought  into  the  field,  not  a  single 
action  of  consequence  was  fought,  (a.d.  1453.)  The 
Florentines  succeeded  by  their  negotiations  and 
subsidies  in  inducing  old  Regnier  of  Anjou,  the 
former  rival  of  Alfonso  of  Naples,  to  lead  an  army 
across  the  Alps  to  reinforce  Sforza  in  Lombardy ; 
but  the  impetuous  chivalry  of  France  were  soon 
wearied  of  the  systematic  protraction  of  Italian 
hostilities ;  and,  after  a  service  of  a  few  months, 
the  followers  of  Regnier,  who  himself  shared  their 
impatience,  induced  him  to  reconduct  them  to  their 
country. 

The  indecisive  character  and  ruinous  expendi- 
ture of  the  war  had  already  moderated  the  animo- 
sity of  the  contending  powers  of  Italy,  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  before  the 
arms  of  Mahomet  II.,  struck  constei'nation  into 
Europe,  and  excited  general  remorse  for  the  cal- 
lous neglect,  which  had  abandoned  to  destruction 
the  most  ancient  empire  of  Christendom.  The 
sentiment  of  religious  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  the 
vanquished  Greeks  was  combined  with  horror  at 
the  merciless  butcheries  of  their  infidel  conquer- 
ors, and  with  appalling  presages  of  the  universal 
dominion  of  the  Turks.  To  the  powers  of  Italy 
the  danger  was  imminent :  the  empire  of  the  cres- 
cent was  established  at  the  eastern  gates  of  Europe, 
and  seemed  already  to  menace  and  overshadow  the 
peninsula  with  impending  ruin.     A  congress  was 


summoned  to  meet  at  Rome  under  the  presidency 
of  the  pope,  Nicholas  V. ;  and  all  the  belligerent 
states  eagerly  expressed  their  desire  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  that  their  united  forces  might  be 
directed  against  the  general  enemy,  (a.d.  1454.) 
But  when  their  deputies  had  assembled,  it  was 
soon  manifested  by  their  exaggerated  pretensions, 
how  weak  was  the  sense  of  common  peril,  or  the 
generous  desire  of  delivering  the  eastern  Chris- 
tians, when  opposed  to  the  selfishness  of  individual 
interests.  The  pope  himself  is  accused  of  having 
endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  quarrel  of  the  Ita- 
lian states,  whose  distractions  prevented  their  in- 
terference with  the  repose  of  his  own  dominions  ; 
and  it  became  altogether  evident  that  no  accom- 
modation could  be  wrought  at  the  congress.  But 
Florence  nevertheless  had  no  particular  object  in 
continuing  the  war  ;  and  two  at  least  of  the  other 
contending  parties  sincerely  desired  a  pacification. 
Sfoi'za  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  his  ambi- 
tion ;  his  excellent  sense  taught  him  that  he  had 
no  farther  aggrandizement  to  expect ;  and  he  was 
intent  only  upon  bequeathing  to  his  dynasty  the 
secure  possession  of  the  Milanese  states.  Himself 
originally  a  condottiere,  he  was  perfectly  versed 
in  the  treacherous  principles  which  actuated  the 
mercenary  leaders  and  their  bands  ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  his  own  successful  projects  was  in  itself 
an  alarming  warning  of  the  danger  which  he,  as  a 
prince,  might  in  turn  incur  from  the  faithless  am- 
bition of  these  adventurers.  Peace  could  alone 
preserve  his  resources  from  their  rapacity,  and 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  their  services,  and  to 
crush  the  fatal  system  by  which  they  existed.  Ve- 
nice was  at  length  awakened,  by  the  successes  of 
Mahomet  II.,  to  a  conviction  of  the  perilous  condi- 
tion in  which  her  scattered  dependencies  in  the 
east  were  placed  by  the  terrific  growth  of  the 
Turkish  power.  The  late  operations  in  Lombardy 
left  besides  little  hope  to  the  republic  of  farther 
acquisitions  on  the  continent  of  Italy. 

The  pacific  inclinations  of  Sforza  were,  under 
these  circumstances,  shared  by  the  Venetian  senate: 
negotiations  were  secretly  opened,  and  Italy  was 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  at 
Lodi  between  Venice  and  Milan,  to  which  the  other 
belligerents  were  invited  to  accede.  The  terms  of 
the  treaty  provided  only  for  some  inconsiderable 
regulations  of  territory  ;  and  the  minor  powers, 
respectively  in  hostility  to  the  two  states,  were 
easily  compelled  to  submit  to  the  equitable  condi- 
tions imposed  on  them.  Florence  herself  not  only 
assented  cheerfully  to  the  pacification,  but  signed  a 
defensive  league  with  Milan  and  Venice  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  repose.  The  king  of 
Naples,  alone,  indignant  that,  as  the  principal 
monarch  of  the  peninsula,  he  had  not  been  con- 
sulted in  the  negotiations  at  Lodi,  and  still  desirous 
of  obliging  Florence  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
charges  of  the  war,  for  some  time  delayed  his 
acquiescence  in  the  general  peace.  But  the  signa- 
ture of  the  new  alliance  of  Milan  and  the  two 
republics  shook  his  resolution;  and  he  had,  besides, 
an  important  object  to  gain  by  accepting  its  inten- 
tions. He  had  no  legitimate  offspring,  and  the 
kingdoms  to  which  he  had  succeeded  by  regular 
inheritance  would  necessarily  devolve  on  a  collate- 
ral branch  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty  ;  but  the 
crown  of  Naples,  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
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own  ability  and  courage,  he  was  desirous  of  leaving 
to  his  natural  son  Ferdinand.  By  interchanging 
with  the  leading  states  of  Italy  a  mutual  obligation 
of  defence,  he  farther  looked  to  obtain  an  implied 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  Ferdinand  to  his  suc- 
cession on  the  Neapolitan  throne.  He,  therefore, 
at  length  yielded  his  accession  to  the  peace  of  Lodi; 
and,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  pope,  a  quadruple 
league  was  then  formed  between  the  sovereigns  of 
Naples  and  Milan,  and  the  republics  of  Florence 
and  Venice,  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in 
Italy  * 

The  sovereign  pontiff  who  mingled  in  the  nego- 
tiations was,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  Nicho- 
las V.  (a.d.  1455.)  The  reign  of  this  pope,  who 
had  succeeded  Eugenius  IV.,  in  1447,  is,  however, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  zealous  patronage  of 
letters,  and  as  the  era  of  the  last  abortive  effort 
for  the  establishment  of  republican  freedom  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  universe.  Nicholas  V.  was 
the  son  of  an  obscure  physician  of  Sarzana,  and, 
while  only  himself  a  poor  priest,  had  displayed  an 
ardent  passion  for  the  recovery  of  the  relics  of 
classical  Hterature.  His  industrious  learning  and 
talents  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  and  excited  the  attention  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical superiors.  After  a  long  service  in  inferior 
stations,  Eugenius  IV.  attached  him  to  his  pei-son  ; 
and  he  then  rose,  in  twelve  months,  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  church.  On  the  death  of  Eugenius, 
at  Rome,  one  of  those  sudden  and  capricious  acci- 
dents, which  have  so  often  determined  the  votes  of 
the  conclave,  elevated  the  new  cardinal  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  ;  and,  by  the  influence  of  his  personal 
character,  his  reign  was  shortly  signalized  by  the 
extinction  of  the  schism  caused  by  the  council  of 
Basle.  He  persuaded  the  anti-pope,  Amadeus  of 
Savoy,  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  tiara,  and 
admitted  him,  with  the  cardinals  of  his  creation, 
into  the  sacred  college.  During  a  pontificate  of 
eight  years,  Nicholas  proved  himself  a  splendid  and 
munificent  patron  of  learning.  The  papal  court 
was  crowded  with  men  of  letters,  who  were  fostered 
by  his  bounty;  the  Vatican  libi-ary  was  founded, 
and  above  five  thousand  ancient  manuscripts  were 
collected  by  his  care  ;  and  a  greater  number  of  the 
Greek  classics  were  translated  into  Latin  by  his 
command,  during  the  brief  remnant  of  his  life,  than 
in  the  five  centuries  which  had  preceded  his  eleva- 
tion. His  patronage  of  the  arts  was  not  less 
distinguished :  the  venerable  monuments  of  the 
capital  were  preserved  and  cherished  by  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration  ;  the  sacred  edifices  of  Rome 
and  of  the  other  cities  of  his  states  were  repaired 
and  embellished  ;  and  the  erection  of  many  superb 
structures,  at  once  attested  his  magnificent  spirit 
and  the  purity  of  his  taste. 

The  political  administration  of  Nicholas  V.  was 
not  calculated  to  support  the  fair  fame  of  his  intel- 
lectual qualities.  His  arbitrary  measures,  and  the 
cruelties  into  which  he  was  hurried,  by  his  fears  of 
popular  commotion,  have  fastened  upon  his  memoi'y 
a  reproach  of  mingled  tyranny  and  weakness,  for 
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which  a  palliation  will  vainly  be  sought,  either  in 
his  mere  restoration  of  the  volumes  of  antiquity,  or 
in  the  splendour  of  his  architectural  works.  Not- 
withstanding the  insurrection  of  1433,  by  which 
the  citizens  of  Rome  had  compelled  Eugenius  IV. 
to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  effected  a  transient 
revival  of  their  republican  institutions,  they  had 
shortly  fallen  again  under  the  tyrannical  authority 
of  that  pontitt';  and,  at  the  epoch  of  his  death, 
they  found  themselves  absolutely  divested  of  all  the 
privileges  of  freemen.  The  inten-egnum,  which 
necessarily  preceded  the  election  of  his  successor, 
appeared  a  favourable  occasion  for  the  assertion  of 
their  public  rights.  It  was  in  an  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  at  this  juncture,  that  Stefano  Porcari,  a 
Roman,  of  noble  birth  and  spotless  character,  first 
raised  himself  to  notice,  by  his  ardent  aspirations 
after  freedom.  His  mind  was  heated  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Petrarch  *,  and  perhaps  by  the  desire  of 
emulating  the  career  of  Rienzi,  whose  vivid  imagi- 
nation and  impassioned  eloquence  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  have  descended  upon  him.  But  his 
exerti(ms  proved  less  fortunate  or  powerful  than 
those  of  the  celebrated  tribune.  He  eagerly  ex- 
posed, before  his  assembled  fellow-citizens,  the 
degradation  of  their  state  ;  he  endeavoured  to  fire 
them  by  the  exclamation,  that  there  was  no 
enslaved  and  petty  community  so  abject,  as  not  to 
watch  the  moment  of  a  tyrant's  death  to  deliver 
themselves  from  bondage  ;  and  he  exhorted  his 
countrymen  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  imposing 
a  constitutional  charter  upon  the  future  pope. 
But  all  his  efforts  to  rouse  the  Roman  people  to  a 
kindred  spirit  with  his  own  were  unavailing ;  they 
produced  no  resolution  in  the  assembly  ;  and,  as 
their  only  result,  Porcari  was  denounced  to  the  new 
pontiff  as  a  dangerous  character.  The  suspicion 
already  excited  against  him  was  strengthened  by 
the  continuance  of  his  projects  for  the  establish- 
ment of  liberty  at  Rome :  and  his  interference  at 
some  public  games,  in  a  slight  riot,  to  which  he 
strove  to  give  a  political  object,  furnished  the 
cause  for  a  papal  sentence  against  him  of  exile  to 
Bologna. 

Nicholas  v.,  whose  life  of  personal  servitude  had 
taught  him  only  the  despotic  relation  between  mas- 
ter and  dependent,  was  resolved  to  exact  from  his 
subjects  an  obedience  as  unlimited  as  that  which 
he  had  himself  been  accustomed  to  yield  to  his 
superiors.  But  if  the  arbitrary  principles  which 
thus  regulated  his  government  were  to  be  main- 
tained, his  banishment  of  Porcari  was  apparently  a 
lenient  sentence.  Yet  it  only  provoked  the  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  the  designs  which  had  occa- 
sioned it.  In  his  exile,  Porcari  brooded  over  the 
disgraceful  submission  of  the  city  of  his  birth — 
the  once  mighty  capital  of  antiquity — to  the  yoke 
of  a  slothful  priesthood  ;  and  his  distempered  fancy 
blinded  him  to  the  truth,  that  the  hour  for  restor- 


•  Porcari  was  the  victim  of  a  singular  delusion,  which 
however  quite  accords  with  the  opinions  of  his  times,  when 
the  power  of  penetrating  into  futurity  was  generally  believed 
to  attend  great  intellectual  acquirements.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  Petrarch  had  possessed  this  gift;  that  the  poet 
had  shadowed  him  out  as  the  future  deliverer  of  Rome;  and 
that  it  was  to  him  that,  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  he  had  ad- 
dressed the  celebrated  canzone — "Spirto  gentil  che  quelle 
membra  reggi,"  &c.— Macchiavelli,  1st.  Fior.  b.  vi.  p,  246. 
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ing  the  fallen  majesty  of  Rome  was  for  ever  past. 
He  imprudently  formed  a  conspiracy,  which  was 
equally  extravagant  and  hopeless.  His  intentions, 
says  Macchiavel,  coldly,  might  be  commended  by 
some,  but  his  judgment  must  be  censured  by  all. 
He  secretly  returned  to  Rome  ;  and,  in  concert 
with  his  nephew  and  a  few  bold  associates,  who 
shared  his  enthusiasm,  and  whom  he  had  summoned 
to  meet  him  at  his  own  house,  prepared  to  seize 
the  persons  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  to  use 
them  as  hostages  for  obtaining  the  surrender  of  the 
city  gates  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  But,  even 
while  Porcari  was  deliberating  with  the  conspira- 
tors, he  was  betrayed.  The  senator  of  Rome,  re- 
ceiving notice  of  an  unusual  assemblage  at  the 
house  of  the  exile,  surrotmded  it  with  his  soldiery. 
The  conspirators  were  attacked  and  overpowered  ; 
some  of  them  escaped,  but  Porcari  himself  was 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  the  pope  condemned  him  to 
death,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial.  To- 
gether with  nine  of  his  associates,  he  was  hanged, 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  his  capture, 
from  the  battlements  of  St.  Angelo  :  and  thus 
miserably  perished  the  last  of  the  champions  of 
Roman  liberty, — the  victims  of  the  illusions  of 
ancient  glory. 

Nicholas  V.  was  persuaded  that  the  conspirators 
had  desired  his  life,  and  he  became  from  this  pe- 
riod at  once  as  timid  and  ferocious  as  he  had  before 
been  confiding  and  mild.  The  punishment  of  Por- 
cari was  followed  by  continual  and  iniquitous  ex- 
ecutions, (a.d.  1454.)  As  many  of  the  conspirators 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  other  states  as  the  pope 
could  induce  the  different  governments  to  deliver 
up  to  him,  were  put  to  death;  and  several  other 
persons  suffered  capitally,  who  were  either  wholly 
innocent,  or  upon  whom  no  more  than  the  bare 
suspicion  had  fallen  of  a  distant  implication  in  the 
late  plot.  Yet  amidst  these  sanguinary  proceedings, 
Nicholas  bore  a  mind  ill  at  peace  with  itself;  he 
did  not  very  long  survive  the  reign  of  terror  which 
he  had  established;  and  in  his  last  days  he  wept 
bitterly,  while  he  declared  that  he  had  found  no 
man  to  approach  him  with  the  language  of  truth. 
(a.d.  1 455.)  He  was  succeeded  on  the  papal  throne 
by  the  cardinal  Alfonso  Borgia,  a  Spaniard  of  ad- 
vanced age,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Calixtus  III. 
By  the  elevation  of  his  family,  this  pontiff  prepared 
an  infamous  celebrity  for  their  name,  and  rendered 
the  extinction  of  the  last  spark  of  freedom  at  Rome 
nearly  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  most 
odious  race  of  her  t^Tants*. 

Though  the  peace  of  Lodi  and  the  quadruple 
league  which  followed  had  the  happy  effects  of 
tranquillizing  Italy  in  general,  no  respite  from  suf- 
fering was  yielded  by  these  treaties  to  one  of  the 
few  surviving  republics  of  the  peninsula.  Ever 
since  the  Genoese  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Fi- 
lippo  Maria  of  Milan  in  1435,  their  state  had  been 
for  twenty  years  one  restless  and  furious  volcano  of 
incessant  political  convulsions.  During  this  period, 
as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  revolutions  of  Genoa 
were  so  numerous  and  rapid,  the  alternate  triumph 
and  overthrow  of  parties  so  transient  and  hurried, 

•  Vespasiano,  Vita  di Papa  Niceola.  (Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vol. 
XXV.)  Leonis  Baptistae  Alberti,  De  Porcaria  Conjuratione, 
idem. 


and  the  consequences  of  these  oscillations  of  faction 
so  utterly  evanescent,  that  I  shall  avoid  the  unpro- 
fitable attempt  to  burthen  the  mind  of  the  reader 
with  a  crowd  of  vicissitudes,  which  it  would  be  use- 
less, if  it  were  not  also  impossible,  for  the  memory 
to  retain.  Such  details  must  in  themselves  occupy 
whole  chapters,  while  they  would  scarcely  deserve 
our  attention;  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  them  over 
with  a  few  general  notices  of  their  prominent  cha- 
racteristics. 

There  is  perhaps  little  difficulty  in  ascribing  to 
the  influence  of  an  ill-balanced  aristocracy  the 
origin  of  those  disorders  which,  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, may  be  said  to  have  fatally  distinguished 
Genoa  as  the  unhappiest  republic  within  the  ex- 
perience of  all  history.  The  rivalry  of  the  four 
leading  houses  of  the  old  nobility  had  originally 
inoculated  the  people  with  the  virulent  spirit  of 
factious  hatred.  The  subsequent  exclusion  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy  from  the  privileges  of  govern- 
ment, had  only  made  way  for  the  rise  of  opulent 
and  powerful  families  of  great  commoners;  and  the 
fierce  struggles  of  these  new  leaders,  with  the  old 
nobles,  and  with  each  other,  still  farther  habituated 
the  mass  of  the  citizens  to  eternal  commotion  and 
bloodshed,  and  made  the  thirst  of  license  and  change 
their  dominant  passion.  There  is  no  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  woi'ld  of  a  series  of  civil  wars  and  revo- 
lutions, at  once  so  sanguinary,  lengthened,  and  cease- 
less, as  those  which  were  fought  in  the  commercial 
streets  and  narrow  territory  of  Genoa.  If  the  ci- 
tizens, in  moments  of  exhaustion  and  weariness, 
sighed  for  repose  from  the  fearful  uproar  of  fac- 
tion, they  knew  no  better  resource  than  to  seek  for 
tranquillity  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  master. 
If  the  shame  of  slavery,  or  their  impatience  of  finn 
and  regular  government  roused  them  to  re-assert 
their  independence,  it  became  still  the  independence 
of  anarchy.  The  people  had  no  sooner  established 
a  faction  in  power,  than  they  at  once  abandoned 
its  support  to  bestow  their  affections  on  its  oppo- 
nents; and  these  again  were  only  raised  to  be  in 
turn  the  sport  of  the  popular  inconstancy.  No  prin- 
ciple, no  lasting  political  attachments,  no  regard  for 
the  safety  of  the  state,  actuated  either  the  turbulent 
people  or  their  rulers.  The  insatiable  love  of  \re- 
volution  was  their  only  intelligible  motive  ;  a  bold 
intolerance  of  servitude  their  only  approach  to 
virtue.  Thus,  though  they  frequently  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  sovereignty  of  France  or  of  Mi- 
lan, they  never  tamely  endured  the  arbitrary  autho- 
rity of  a  prince ;  and  they  vigorously  cast  off  their 
chains,  as  often  as  they  had  imprudently  invited 
their  galling  imposition. 

At  the  epoch  before  us,  Genoa  was  oppressed 
both  by  her  usual  dissensions  at  home,  and  by  fo- 
reign assaults  and  reverses.  The  great  plebeian 
families  of  the  Fregosi  and  Adorni  were  desperately 
contending  for  the  supremacy;  and  we  find  them 
alternately  in  banishment,  and  occupying  the  ducal 
chair  and  the  national  councils.  So  superior  was 
the  influence  which  they  divided  to  the  power  of 
the  old  nobility,  and  of  the  rest  of  their  own  order, 
that  the  four  ancient  families  of  the  Spinola,  the 
Doria,  the  Fieschi,  and  the  Grimaldi,  as  well  as 
the  Guarci  and  other  distinguished  commoners, 
were  either  content  to  range  themselves  under  the 
respective  banners  of  these  arrogant  rivals,  or  re- 
duced to  exercise  a  secondary  influence  in  the  state. 
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The  Adorni  and  their  adherents  formed  altogether 
perhaps  the  weaker  party.  They  were  at  this  junc- 
ture in  banishment,  and  as  mtermiiiable  civil  wars 
had  taught  an  unsuccessful  faction  to  see  no  guilt  or 
shame  in  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
the  exiles  raised  their  arms  against  Genoa  in  con- 
cert with  Alfonso  of  Naples.  In  addition  to  the 
distress  which  the  rancorous  hostility  of  that  mo- 
nai'ch  entailed  on  the  republic,  she  was  a  severe 
sufferer  by  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire  to  the 
Turks.  Her  flourishing  and  invaluable  colony  of 
Pera  had,  almost  without  succour  from  the  parent 
state,  and  without  resistance,  followed  the  fate  of 
Constantinople.  After  this  heavy  loss,  the  isle  of 
Chio  and  Caffa,  with  her  other  possessions  in  the 
Levant  and  Black  Sea,  were  in  imminent  danger; 
and  still  the  strength  of  the  republic  was  consumed 
in  intestine  discord.  The  rulers  of  Genoa  were 
conscious  of  the  peril  in  which  these  transmarine 
possessions  were  placed  by  foreign  attacks  and 
their  own  neglect.  Yet  either  dreading  that  amidst 
the  troubles  of  the  state,  they  should  want  the 
means  of  protecting  its  foreign  dependencies,  or  as 
if  desirous  of  being  released  from  all  other  care 
than  the  pursuit  of  factious  quarrels,  they  consigned 
the  sovereignty  of  all  their  colonies  to  the  bank  of 
St.  George.  That  celebrated  company  of  state 
creditors  which  had  been  incorporated  in  1407, 
and  the  councils  of  which,  by  a  singular  and  happy 
fortune,  were  never  agitated  by  the  national  mad- 
ness of  party,  was  certainly  better  qualified  for  the 
trust  than  the  ephemeral  chiefs  of  the  republic 
itself. 

Alfonso  of  Naples,  besides  the  hereditary  hatred 
which  always  reigned  between  the  Genoese  and  his 
Catalan  subjects,  bore  an  irreconcileable  enmity  to 
that  people.  He  had  never  forgiven  them  their 
support  of  the  Angevin  party  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Naples,  nor  the  affront  of  his  naval  defeat  at  Ponza, 
and  subsequent  captivity.  Though,  therefore,  he 
had  been  for  a  short  time  at  peace  with  their 
republic,  it  was  only  while  the  Adorni  were  in 
power,  and  flattered  his  pride  by  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  an  honorary  tribute.  His  connexion  with 
that  family  and  party  had  been  formed  during  their 
exile  and  rebellion  against  their  country ;  and  when 
they  were  again  expelled  from  Genoa,  Alfonso  gra- 
tified his  animosity  against  their  fellow  citizens, 
under  the  show  of  protection  to  them.  In  signing 
the  quadruple  league  of  1 455,  he  had  extorted  a 
concession  from  the  other  contracting  parties,  that 
Genoa  under  the  Fregosi  should  be  excluded  from 
the  general  guarantee  of  pacification;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  attacked  the  coasts  of  the  divided  and 
exhausted  state,  while  the  exiled  party  acted  in 
concert  with  his  fleets.  This  desultory  and  ha- 
rassing warfare  by  land  and  sea  continued  during 
three  years.  The  Genoese  vainly  sought  aid  in 
Italy  against  the  attacks  of  Alfonso;  for  the  powers 
of  the  league  were  restricted  from  assisting  them 
by  the  condition  which  they  had  weakly  permitted 
the  king  of  Naples  to  annex  to  their  treaty  with 
him.  The  doge,  Piero  Fregoso,  at  length  applied 
to  Charles  VII.,  king  of  France,  for  protection; 
and  to  that  monarch,  upon  the  same  terms  which 
had  been  made  with  his  father  in  1396,  was  the 
signiory  of  Genoa  formally  consigned,  (a.d.  1458.) 

The  doge  was  sensible  that  the  sufferings  of 
continued    warfare    had    rendered   his   authority 


odious  to  his  countrymen  ;  but  in  therefore  volun- 
tarily resigning  his  station,  he  resolved  not  to  yield 
a  victory  to  the  king  of  Naples  ;  and  the  French 
sovereign  was  required  to  choose  for  his  lieutenant 
at  Genoa  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Alfonso.  This 
was  John,  titular  duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  his  an- 
cient rival,  Regnier  of  Anjou.  The  Angevin  prince 
arrived  to  assume  his  new  command,  with  ten 
galleys  and  a  body  of  French  troops.  But  his  ap- 
pearance in  Italy  only  induced  Alfonso  to  push  his 
operations  against  the  Genoese  in  a  more  systematic 
and  determined  manner  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 
He  fitted  out  a  numerous  fleet,  which  formed  the 
blockade  of  their  capital  ;  he  disembarked  the 
flower  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  in  their  territory  ; 
and  their  numerous  exiles  at  the  same  time  de- 
scended from  the  Ligurian  mountains,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  city.  But  while  John  of  Anjou  with  his 
foUowei-s  and  the  citizens  were  courageously  await- 
ing an  assault,  the  operations  of  the  war  before 
Genoa  were  suddenly  suspended  by  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Alfonso.  The  besieging  armament  at 
once  dispersed.  The  Catalan  and  Neapolitan  forces 
returned  to  the  ports  of  their  respective  kingdoms, 
and  the  exiles  to  their  mountains  ;  and  Genoa  was 
left,  less  to  the  repose  of  victory  than  to  the 
miseries  of  exhaustion  and  pestilence. 

Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and  Sardinia,  and  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  owed  less  of  the  splendour  which  surrounded 
his  throne  to  these  extensive  possessions,  than  to 
the  force  of  his  personal  character.  He  was  an 
able  captain,  and  an  active  and  skilful  statesman  ; 
and,  in  an  age  when  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  rivalled 
each  other  in  tlie  protection  of  literature,  far  sur- 
passed them  all  in  his  real  love  of  learning,  his 
passionate  enthusiasm  for-  antiquity,  and  his  mag- 
nificent patronage  of  genius.  Tliese  mental  virtues 
were  graced  in  him  by  all  the  dazzling  accomplish- 
ments of  chivalry  :  by  a  captivating  affability  and 
seductive  eloquence,  by  a  romantic  tenderness  for 
the  softer  sex,  and  by  the  frank  dignity  and  heroic 
courage  of  knighthood.  His  court  of  Naples,  which 
he  chose  for  his  residence  above  any  of  his  patri- 
monial states,  was  the  school  of  letters,  and  the 
scene  of  architectural  grandeur  and  sumptuous 
pageantry.  A  high-minded  and  generous  prince, 
Alfonso  in  many  respects  well  merited  the  sirname 
of  the  Magnanimous,  with  which  his  lettered  con- 
temporaries delighted  to  honour  him,  and  to  repay 
his  unbounded  liberality  ;  but  this  and  all  his  fair 
qualities  were  too  nearly  allied  to  defects.  His 
Neapolitan  subjects,  charmed  with  his  confidence 
in  their  love  and  with  the  flattering  preference 
which  induced  him  to  reside  among  them,  over- 
looked the  lavish  profusion  that  obliged  him  to  load 
them  with  taxes  ;  but  his  restless  ambition,  and 
more  than  one  act  of  bad  faith  into  which  it  betrayed 
him,  did  not  deserve  the  same  easy  judgment. 
Still  his  few  vices  should  in  candour  be  ascribed 
rather  to  the  influence  of  the  times  of  violence  and 
treachery  in  which  he  lived,  than  to  his  own  noble 
nature.  His  virtues  would  claim  admiration  in  any 
age,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  he  was  the 
greatest  and  most  amiable  monarch  of  Europe, 

The  affection  which  the  Neapolitans  bore  to  this 
distinguished  sovereign  was  not  transferred  to  his 
only  son  Ferdinand,  for  whom,  notwithstanding  the 
illegitimacy  of  his  birth,   Alfonso  had   earnestly 
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laboured  to  procure  their  allegiance.  As  he  had 
no  lawful  issue,  the  rules  of  inheritance  and  equity 
consigned  all  his  patrimonial  crowns  to  his  brother, 
the  king  of  Navarre  ;  but  the  right  of  the  regular 
Aragonese  dynasty  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples — his 
personal  acquisition — appeared  more  questionable, 
and  it  was  the  darling  object  of  his  life  to  secure 
its  throne  for  his  son.  Besides  the  indii'ect  guar- 
antee of  the  quadruple  league,  he  had  been  careful 
to  obtain  from  successive  popes,  as  feudal  superiors 
of  the  NeapoUtan  crown,  a  formal  settlement  in 
favour  of  Ferdinand.  The  decision  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  kingdom*, — a  better  title — had  ratified 
his  intentions  ;  and  when  he  died,  the  right  of  his 
son  to  succeed  him  appeared  established  by  the 
consent  of  his  feudal  chief  and  his  people,  and 
guaranteed  by  all  the  states  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
But  the  dark  and  perfidious  temper  of  Ferdinand 
was  little  calculated  to  interest  either  his  father's 
subjects  or  allies  in  his  behalf.  Alfonso  had  scarcely 
breathed  his  last,  when  the  principal  Neapolitan 
barons,  who  had  acquired  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  character  of  Ferdinand,  began  secretly  to 
plot  against  his  pretensions.  They  offered  their 
allegiance  first  to  the  new  king  of  Aragon,  and,  on 
receiving  discouragement  from  him,  to  the  house 
of  Anjou.  Regnier,  the  ancient  rival  of  Alfonso, 
was  still  in  existence,  but  his  son  John  was  nearer 
at  hand  in  the  exercise  of  the  government  of  Ge- 
noa, and  it  was  to  him  that  the  malcontents  ad- 
dressed themselves.  John  of  Anjou  eagerly  ac- 
cepted their  offer  ;  the  Genoese  engaged  to  assist 
him  with  their  forces  ;  and  he  endeavoured  by  ne- 
gotiation to  obtain  the  support  of  the  other  Italian 
powers  in  his  enterprise.  Both  Regnier  and  his 
son  were  more  or  less  known  throughout  Italy,  and 
the  uprightness  and  simplicity  of  character,  which 
advantageously  contrasted  them  both  with  Ferdi- 
nand, made  a  general  impression  in  their  favour. 
Notwithstanding  the  obligations  of  the  quadruple 
league,  Florence  assisted  the  duke  John  with  pre- 
sents, and  Venice  evinced  an  inclination  to  befriend 
him.  Sforza  alone,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Milanese 
throne,  remained  true  to  his  sound  policy  of  pre- 
venting the  establishment  of  any  French  dynasty 

*  Notwithstanding  the  elaborate  researches  of  Giannone 
in  his  civil  history  of  Naples,  there  can  be  very  little  induce- 
ment or  reward  for  us  to  follow  his  inquiries  into  the  con- 
stitutional system  of  that  kingdom.  But  the  mention  of 
the  Neapolitan  parliament  in  the  text  may  naturally  suggest 
a  few  words  in  this  place  on  its  composition  and  character. 
The  monarchy  of  Naples,  as  founded  by  the  Normans,  was 
altogether  feudal;  and  in  the  parliament  all  the  barons  of 
the  realm,  as  tenants  in  chief  of  the  king,  sat  in  the  upper 
house,  together  with  such  ecclesiastics  as  were  feudatories 
of  the  crown.  The  second  or  lower  house  was  composed  of 
the  deputies  of  the  capital  and  other  towns.  The  parliament 
of  Naples  was  the  great  national  diet  of  the  kingdom,  but  it 
never  seems  to  have  insisted  upon  that  exclusive  right  of 
taxation,  without  which  no  other  privilege  could  be  secure. 
No  sufficient  guarantee  therefore  existed  for  its  regular  con- 
vocation ;  and  the  neglect  of  successive  monarchs  to  assem- 
ble it  threw  its  authority  into  disuse  or  contempt.  Yet  it  is 
remarkable  enough  that,  when  Alfonso  wished  to  abolish 
the  old  financial  duties,  and  to  substitute  others  in  their 
place,  he  did  not  carry  his  plans  into  execution  until  he  had 
assembled  a  parliament,  and  obtained  its  previous  consent 
to  such  innovations. — (See  Giannone,  the  sixth  chapter  of 
b.  xxvi.) 


in  Italy.  He  declared  his  resolution  firmly  to 
maintain  his  existing  alliance,  and  prepared  for  the 
vigorous  support  of  Ferdinand.  His  negotiations 
were  even  moi'e  serviceable  to  that  prince  than  his 
arms.  By  his  earnest  representations  to  his  friend 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  to  the  Venetians,  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  all  Italy  if  the  French, 
already  in  possession  of  Genoa  and  Asti,  should 
be  suffered  to  place  a  prince  of  their  nation  on  the 
throne  of  Naples,  he  obtained  from  both  the  repub- 
lics of  Florence  and  Venice  a  sincere  and  common 
declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  contest  between  the 
parties  of  Anjou  and  Aragon. 

With  still  greater  success,  Sforza  had  already 
converted  the  threatened  hostility  of  the  papacy 
against  Ferdinand  into  an  earnest  resolution  to 
defend  him.  Immediately  on  Alfonso's  death, 
Calixtus  III.,  in  contempt  of  the  repeated  sanction 
given  by  his  predecessors  to  Ferdinand's  succession, 
pronounced  the  fief  of  Naples  to  have  lapsed  to  the 
holy  see ;  but  the  years  of  the  feeble  old  pontiff 
ill  suited  the  schemes  of  selfish  ambition  which 
dictated  this  breach  of  decency  and  faith.  He 
followed  Alfonso  to  the  grave  in  little  more  than  a 
month,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  ^neas 
Silvius  Piccolomini,  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
and  enlightened  statesmen  of  his  times.  With  the 
new  pontiff,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Pius  II., 
Sforza  made  the  support  of  Ferdinand  the  condition 
of  his  alliance  ;  and  he  so  impressed  him  with-  the 
conviction  that  the  aggrandizement  of  the  French 
in  Italy  must  reduce  the  holy  see  to  an  absolute 
dependence  on  them,  that  Pius,  whose  foresight  was 
as  clear  as  that  of  the  Milanese  prince,  saw  all  his 
danger,  and  immediately  devoted  himself  to  the 
Aragonese  cause  as  his  own. 

Meanwhile  John  of  Anjou,  nothing  discouraged 
by  the  opposition  of  Sforza,  was  not  the  less  re- 
solved to  accept  the  overtures  of  the  Neapolitan 
barons.  In  concert  with  Ferdinand,  the  duke  of 
Milan  endeavoured  to  find  sufficient  occupation 
for  the  Angevin  prince  at  Genoa.  Piero  Fregoso, 
the  late  doge,  upon  some  disgust  at  the  conduct 
of  the  French,  had  retired  into  Lombardy,  where 
Sforza  now  assisted  him  in  levying  troops  to  act 
against  John.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  galleys 
of  Ferdinand,  Fregoso  invaded  Liguria,  and  at- 
tacked Genoa  by  land  and  sea.  (a.d.  1459.)  But 
no  success  attended  his  operations  ;  the  Genoese 
remained  attached  to  their  governor  ;  and,  in  a 
second  expedition,  Fregoso  himself  was  killed  in 
an  ineffectual  assault.  John  of  Anjou,  thus  relieved 
of  all  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  set 
sail  with  a  Genoese  and  Proven9al  armament  for 
the  coast  of  Naples  ;  where  he  had  no  sooner  dis- 
played his  standard,  than  Orsini,  prince  of  Ta- 
rento,  the  most  powerful  noble  of  the  realm,  the 
dukes  of  Suessa  and  Sora,  and  other  great  feuda- 
tories, openly  declared  for  him.  Their  rebellion 
broke  forth  in  all  quarters  against  Ferdinand  ;  his 
adherents  and  troops  were  every  where  routed  ; 
and  many  of  the  principal  places  in  the  kingdom 
opened  their  gates  to  the  French  prince.  Forces 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  now  poured  into  the  Nea- 
politan states.  The  duke  of  Milan  sent  his  two 
brothers  with  an  army  to  the  succour  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  troops  of  Pius  II.  passed  the  fron- 
tier in  the  same  cause :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Jacopo  Piccinino,  the  surviving   son  of  Niccolo, 
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led  his  bands  from  a  predatory  warfare  in  Ro- 
magna  to  enter  the  Angevin  service  ;  and  num- 
bers of  the  veteran  adventurers  of  Italy  gladly 
enrolled  themselves  under  this  distinguished  cap- 
tain,— the  last  who  I'emained  of  the  great  condot- 
tieri  of  former  years,  (a.d.  1460.) 

While  the  Milanese  army  was  opposed  to  this 
celebrated  commander  in  the  Abruzzos,  Ferdinand 
forming  his  junction  with  the  papal  forces,  ad- 
vanced against  the  duke  John  of  Anjou,  who  was 
about  to  lay  siege  to  Nola.  That  prince  retired 
at  his  approach  to  some  strong  country  about 
Samo,  where,  near  the  castle  of  that  name,  Fer- 
dinand surprised  his  camp  during  the  night.  But 
the  victorious  soldiery  dispei*sed  to  plunder,  and 
the  Angevin  captaius,  rallying  their  troops  and 
falling  in  turn  upon  their  assailants  during  the 
disorder  of  a  pillage,  put  them  to  a  total  rout. 
Nearly  the  whole  army  of  Ferdinand  was  cap- 
tured, and  he  escaped  himself  with  difficulty  from 
the  field.  Three  weeks  later,  a  battle  was  fought 
at  San  Fabbiato  in  the  Abruzzos,  between  Picci- 
nino  and  the  Milanese  army.  At  the  close  of  a 
combat  of  unusual  slaughter  and  desperation  for 
these  Italian  wars,  Piccinino  first  drew  off  his 
troops ;  but  the  heavier  loss  of  the  Milanese  had 
all  the  effects  of  a  complete  defeat. 

By  these  brilliant  succe&ses,  the  kingdom  was 
left  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Angevin 
party,  and  it  may  seem  strange  how  John  of  Anjou 
failed  of  an  ultimate  triumph.  But  the  usual  fate 
of  his  house  in  their  Neapolitan  contests  still  over- 
took him.  The  prince  of  Tarento,  whose  niece  was 
married  to  Ferdinand,  suffered  himself  to  be  moved 
by  her  supplications,  notwithstanding  his  aversion 
for  the  character  of  her  husband.  He  relaxed  in 
his  exertions  in  the  Angevin  cause,  and  finally 
deserted  it ;  and  he  is  accused  of  having  neutral- 
ized the  effects  of  the  late  successes  by  his  per- 
fidious counsels,  which  the  duke  John  blindly  fol- 
lowed. Thus  he  induced  him  to  consume  in  the 
siege  of  some  petty  towns  the  remainder  of  the 
summer,  which  should  have  been  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  the  capital  itself.  But  the  zeal  and 
activity  with  which  Sforza  remounted  his  worsted 
troops,  and  fed  the  Neapolitan  war  with  men  and 
money  and  artillery,  had  yet  greater  influence  upon 
its  decision.  Encouraged  by  his  powerful  succours, 
the  Amgonese  party  recovered  from  their  panic, 
and,  early  in  the  following  year,  a  new  revolution  at 
Genoa  more  than  counterbalanced  all  their  reverses 
in  the  kingdom,  (a.d.  1461.) 

After  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  from 
that  city,  several  causes  had  contributed  gradually, 
as  usual,  to  disgust  the  people  with  their  foreign 
rulere.  The  old  nobles  and  the  plebeians  had  vio- 
lent and  constant  altercations  in  the  councils  of  the 
state  on  the  distribution  of  the  public  burthens, 
from  which  the  aristocracy  claimed  an  exemption, 
though  their  pressure  was  aggravated  by  the  ex- 
haustion left  by  civil  discords  and  pestilence,  and 
by  the  Neapolitan  war.  The  French  governor 
sided  with  the  nobles  in  these  disputes,  and  thus 
imprudently  attracted  the  discontent  of  the  people 
towards  his  own  authority.  A  furious  insurrection 
arose  ;  and  the  great  plebeian  parties  of  the  Adorni 
and  Fregosi,  agreeing  for  once  in  common  hatred 
against  the  foreigners,  and  succoured  by  the  duke 
of  Milan,  together  expelled  the  French  from  the 


city.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  old  Regnier  of 
Anjou  arrived  with  a  fleet  and  army  from  Pro- 
vence, and  disembarked  his  troops  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  place.  The  Genoese,  with  the  aid 
of  Sforza,  repulsed  their  assaults,  and  routed  them 
with  such  severe  slaughter,  that  nearly  3000 
French  were  killed,  or  drowned  in  attempting  to 
escape  to  their  vessels. 

This  revolution  of  Genoa  was  a  cruel  blow  to 
the  Angevin  party.  It  depi'ived  them  of  the  alli- 
ance, the  fleets,  and  the  subsidies  of  that  republic, 
and  of  a  ready  point  of  intermediate  support  from 
France.  The  resources  of  Regnier  himself  were 
completely  exhausted,  his  son  could  no  longer 
maintain  the  advantages  which  ho  had  gained,  and 
in  the  next  campaign  the  fortunes  of  Ferdinand 
acquired  a  decided  preponderance,  (a.d.  1462.) 
Forming  a  junction  with  the  Milanese  army,  he 
inflicted  a  signal  defeat  upon  the  Angevins  near 
the  castle  of  Orsaria,  and  from  this  period  entered 
on  a  series  of  brilliant  successes,  which  were  un- 
checked by  a  single  reverse  of  any  consequence. 
The  prince  of  Tarento,  perceiving  that  the  affairs 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  were  becoming  desperate, 
and  that  their  resources  were  utterly  expended, 
was  the  first  to  abandon  the  duke  John,  and  hast- 
ened the  reconciliation  with  Ferdinand,  which  he 
had  for  some  time  been  secretly  negotiating.  His 
defection  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Jacopo 
Piccinino,  who  went  over  to  the  standard  of  the 
Aragonese  prince  with  all  his  army,  (a.d,  1463.) 
The  cities  and  the  barons  of  the  Angevin  party, 
one  by  one,  imitated  the  same  example ;  and  John 
of  Anjou,  whom  they  had  so  eagerly  invited  into 
their  kingdom,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  for- 
tune, betrayed  by  his  friends,  and  destitute  of  the 
means  of  continuing  the  contest,  at  last  yielded  the 
game  to  his  triumphant  adversary.  After  a  per- 
sonal deliberation  between  him  and  his  father 
Regnier,  who  himself  brought  his  son  a  reinforce- 
ment of  a  few  galleys  to  the  Neapolitan  coast,  the 
two  princes  of  Anjou  resolved  to  shed  no  more 
blood  in  a  ruined  cause ;  and  at  once  setting  sail 
for  France,  left  the  long-contested  throne  of  Naples 
to  the  quiet  possession  of  Ferdinand,  (a.d.  1464.) 

Peace  had  already  been  restored  in  Romagna 
by  the  submission  to  the  pope  of  the  family  of 
the  Malatesti,  who  had  been  in  arms  against  him 
in  the  Angevin  alliance  ;  and  only  one  event  was 
wanting  to  terminate  in  all  Italy  the  troubles 
which  the  disputed  succession  of  Alfonso  of  Na- 
ples had  created.  Genoa  was  again  torn  by  the 
furious  dissensions  and  civil  wars  of  the  Fregosi 
and  Adorni,  who  had  begun  to  combat  in  the 
streets,  even  at  the  moment  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  common  in  expelling  the  French.  The 
Fregosi  prevailed,  but  it  was  only  themselves  to 
separate  into  opposite  parties,  and  to  deliver  over 
the  republic  to  sedition,  rapine,  and  anarchy ; 
until  the  weary  state,  with  the  usual  alternation 
of  its  fortunes,  was  prepared  to  sink  from  these 
turbulent  horrors  into  the  repose  of  slavery.  Mean- 
while Francesco  Sforza  was  weaving  his  intrigues 
to  secure  so  valuable  a  dominion  for  himself.  By 
seducing  all  the  exiles  and  malcontents  to  his  inte- 
rest, the  old  nobles,  the  party  of  the  Adorni,  and 
even  some  of  the  Fregosi,  and  by  advancing  the 
Milanese  troops  towards  Genoa,  he  succeeded  in 
overturning  the  ruling  faction.    The  sovereignty  of 
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the  state  was  immediately  deferred  to  him,  upon 
the  same  conditions  which  had  too  often  been  ac- 
cepted and  broken  by  foreign  masters ;  and  in  sub- 
mission to  the  duke  of  Milan,  Genoa  shared  the 
general  pacification  of  the  peninsula  *. 

For  several  years  after  the  war  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan succession,  the  peace  of  Italy  was  little  inter- 
rupted by  internal  hostilities.  The  appalling  pro- 
gress of  the  Turkish  dominion  filled  all  the  states 
of  the  peninsula  with  well-founded  apprehensions 
for  their  common  safety,  and  in  some  measure 
checked  their  disposition  for  mutual  violence  and 
injury.  In  the  arduous  struggle  to  repel  the  ad- 
vance of  the  infidel  arms,  which  threatened  the 
total  subjugation  of  Europe,  Venice  was,  by  her 
position,  her  commercial  relations,  and  her  numer- 
ous dependencies  in  the  Gi'ecian  seas,  of  all  the 
Christian  powers  first  exposed  to  the  storms  of 
Ottoman  war,  and  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  She  therefore  naturally  had 
by  far  the  greatest  share  in  hostilities  which  ex- 
cited the  anxious  attention,  and  might  influence 
the  fate  of  the  Avhole  peninsula  ;  and  if  we  except 
a  few  domestic  revolutions,  almost  all  that  is  im- 
portant in  Italian  history  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  settlement  of  Ferdinand  on  the  throne  of 
Naples,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Venetian  annals. 

Before  we  offer  a  general  notice  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  republic  during  these  years,  we  may 
pause  to  relate  one  of  those  dark  episodes  which 
mark  the  fearful  despotism  and  phlegmatic  cruelty 
of  her  government,  and  throw  so  peculiar  and 
sombre  a  colouring  over  her  domestic  history. 
At  the  epoch  when  the  peace  of  Lodi  terminated 
the  long  continental  warfare  of  Venice,  the  ducal 
chair  was  still  filled  by  that  Francesco  Foscari, 
against  whose  passion  for  war  his  grave  predecessor 
had  cautioned  the  senate.  The  prediction  of  Mo- 
cenigo  had  been  fulfilled  :  for  above  thirty  years 
the  ambition  of  Foscari  to  signalize  his  reign  by 
conquests  in  Italy,  had  plunged  the  republic  in 
incessant  hostility  ;  and  the  splendour  of  the  do- 
minion which  she  established  in  liombardy  was 
balanced  by  the  ills  of  war  and  pestilence,  the 
exhaustion  of  her  treasures,  and  the  neglect  of 
her  transmarine  interests.  But  the  continental 
aggrandizement  of  the  state  veiled  the  real  decay 
by  which  it  was  dearly  purchased  :  and  Foscari, 
whose  personal  activity  and  talents  had  guided 
the  warlike  counsels  of  the  republic,  acquired  a 
dazzling  reputation  and  enjoyed  a  greater  credit 
than  almost  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  influence 
and  glory  of  the  doge  were  alone  sufficient  to  excite 
the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  council  of  ten  ;  a 
knowledge  of  his  ambitious  character  had  increased 
their  distrust  and  suspicion  ;  and  they  had  only 
awaited  the  opportunity  to  punish  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  their  state  for  his  popularity  and  fame. 
If  the  desire  of  elevating  his  family  had  once 
inflamed  Foscari,  his  pride  had  already  been 
quenched  in  domestic  sorrows,  and  chilled  by  age. 
He  had  lost  three  sons,  the  successive  hopes  of  his 
house  ;  only  a  fourth,  Jacopo,  survived  :  and  it 
was  by  the  infliction  of  frightful  miseries  on  him, 

*  Johaniiis  Simonetee,  Rer.  Gest.  Fr.  Sfortiee,  pp.  683-758; 
Giannone,  Ist.  Civ.  del  Regno  di  Napoll,  b.  xxvi,  p.  489,  ad 
fin.  and  xxvii.  ad  p.  560;  Muratori,  Annall,  a.d.  H55-H64; 
Sismondi,  cc.  76-78. 


that  the  council  of  ten,  with  cold  and  stern  ma- 
lignity, seized  the  occasion  of  embittering  the  last 
years  of  his  father. 

Upon  a  secret  accusation  of  having,  contrary  to 
law,  received  presents  of  jewels  from  Filippo  Ma- 
ria of  Milan,  Jacopo  Foscari  was,  in  1445,  dragged 
before  the  council  of  ten.  In  the  presence  of  that 
tribunal,  at  which  his  unhappy  parent  was  com- 
pelled to  preside,  (such  was  the  refinement  of 
Venetian  cruelty,)  he  was  tortured  into  an  avowal 
of  the  charge,  and  then  condemned,  by  a  sentence 
which  the  doge  was  obliged  to  pronounce  from  his 
own  lips,  to  an  eternal  banishment  from  the  city. 
For  five  years  after  this,  Jacopo  Foscari  lived 
tranquilly  in  his  exile  at  Treviso,  until,  in  1450, 
one  of  the  council  of  ten  was  assassinated.  From 
his  causes  of  hatred  to  that  body,  for  their  oppres- 
sion of  his  father  and  himself,  and  from  the  ac- 
cidental presence  of  his  servant  at  Venice,  Jacopo 
was  suspected  of  the  murder.  He  was  brought  to 
the  capital,  and  again  put  to  the  question  before 
the  council.  But  the  roost  frightful  torments  could 
wring  no  confession  from  him  ;  the  doge  was  still 
the  agonized  spectator  of  his  sufferings,  and  still 
they  were  prohjnged  by  his  inhuman  tyrants  to  an 
extent  which  unsettled  the  reason  of  the  victim. 
He  was  now  sent  to  a  distant  banishment  in  the 
colonies  ;  and  the  real  author  of  the  assassination, 
with  which  he  had  been  charged,  was  discovered, 
by  a  dying  confession. 

The  innocence,  the  fearful  wretchedness  of  Ja- 
copo Foscari  made  no  impression  on  his  enemies  ; 
his  longing  fits  for  home  became  a  madness  ;  and 
finding  that  all  hope  of  restoration  to  his  family  was 
past,  he  contrived,  in  the  wildness  of  his  despair,  a 
means  of  at  least  embracing  them  before  he  died. 
He  wrote  from  his  exile  to  Sforza,  imploring  his  in- 
terference with  the  senate  ;  and  knowing  that  this 
application  to  a  foreign  prince  would  in  itself  be 
construed  into  a  crime,  he  purposely  suffered  the 
letter  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  spies  who  sur- 
rounded him.  It  was  forwarded  to  the  council  of 
ten,  and  Jacopo,  as  he  had  expected,  was  immedi- 
ately summoned  a  prisoner  to  Venice.  For  the 
third  time  was  he  tortured  before  the  eyes  of  his 
father ;  the  touching  declaration  that  he  had  written 
the  letter  merely  to  gain  a  last  sight  of  his  aged 
parents  and  his  wife,  moved  not  the  compassion  of 
his  enemies  ;  and  his  frame  was  mangled  and  dislo- 
cated anew  *.     In  this  state,  his  distracted  family 

*  In  contemplating  these  scenes,  who  can  imagine  that, 
at  the  very  moment  of  their  occurrence,  Venice  was  the 
chosen  place  of  Italian  and  indeed  of  European  festivity? 
and  who,  in  viewing  the  gay  figures  that  revelled  in  her 
masque,  can  believe  that  so  fair  a  spot  could  ever  be  red- 
dened by  blood  ?     But  her  prisons  and  her  pafaces  were  con- 
tiguous, and  if  she  arose  from  the  sea,  like  a  fairy  creation, 
the  wand  was  waved  by  malignant  as  well  as  beneficent 
destiny.    Lord  Byron,  with  much  pomp  and  prodigality  of 
phrase,  has  described  the  beauties  and  glories  of  her  lot,  and 
has  made  himself  one  of  the  key-stones  of  the  arch  with 
"  Shylock,  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre." 
But  he  has  left  untouched  all  her  silent  crimes.   The  double 
nature  of  Venice,  the  strange  mixture  in  all  their  extremes 
of  misery  and  joy,  have  been  described  with  force,  spirit, 
and  fearful  truth,   by  a  poet  whose  muse  has  generally 
breathed  over  the  gentler  feelings  of  our  nature. 
"  Yet  what  so  gay  as  Venice  ?    Every  gale 
Breathed  heavenly  music  1  and  who  flocked  not  thither 
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were  permitted  to  visit  him  in  prison,  and  his  heart 
thus  received  its  last,  its  sad  satisfaction.  The 
sentence  of  banishment  was  confirmed  with  in- 
creased severity,  but  his  eternal  i-elease  from  earthly 
oppressors  was  at  hand  ;  and  his  agonised  limbs 
had  scarcely  dragged  over  the  shore  of  his  exile, 
when  exhausted  nature  sighed  forth  her  pain — and 
he  died. 

The  unhappy  doge  had  twice  solicited  permission 
to  abdicate  a  dignity  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
his  family  and  to  himself,  and  by  the  resignation  of 
which  he  hoped  to  satiate  the  hatred  of  his  enemies, 
and  to  stop  the  persecution  of  his  son.  But  the 
council  of  ten  had  as  often  forcibly  retained  him  on 
the  throne.  He  was  now  eighty-six  years  of  age, 
and  after  the  death  of  Jacopo,  oppressed  with  years 
and  grief,  was  no  longer  capable  of  dischai'ging  the 
vain  ceremonial  of  his  office.  But  his  enemies 
could  not  suffer  him  to  die  in  peace.  Among  them 
the  most  implacable  was  Jacopo  Loredano,  who 
bore  an  hereditary  enmity  to  the  house  of  Foscari, 
and  attributed  to  Francesco — apparently  without 
any  proof — the  sudden  death  of  his  father  and 
uncle  *.  At  the  instigation  of  this  bitter  foe,  who 
was  now  chief  of  the  council  of  ten,  it  was  i*esolved 
by  that  tribunal  to  finish  the  humiliation  of  the 
doge,  whose  abdication  they  had  before  refused  to 
accept.  They  now  required  him  to  resign  his  dig- 
nity ;  but  an  oath  which  they  had  themselves  ex- 
torted from  him  forbade  him  to  do  so  ;  and  they 
then  passed  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  him. 
They  would  have  induced  him  to  leave  the  palace 
of  government  privatily  ;  but  he  insisted  on  quitting 
it  by  the  same  great  staircase  on  which,  thirty-four 
years  before,  he  had  solemnly  been  installed  in  his 

To  celebrate  her  nuptials  with  the  sea ; 

To  wear  the  mask,  and  mingle  in  the  crowd 

With  Greek,  Armenian,  Persian — night  and  d;iy 

(There,  and  there  only,  did  the  hours  stand  still) 

Pursuing  through  her  thousand  labyrinths 

The  enchantress  Pleasure  ;  realizing  dreams 

The  earliest,  happiest — for  a  tale  to  catch 

Credulous  ears  and  hold  young  hearts  in  chains. 

Had  only  to  begin,  'There  lived  in  Venice  —  .* 

What  though  a  strange,  mysterious  power  was  there, 

Moving  throughout,  subtle,  invisible. 

And  universal  as  the  air  they  breathed ; 

A  power  that  never  slumbered,  never  pardoned, 

All  eye,  all  ear,  no  where  and  every  where, 

Entering  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary, 

No  place  of  refuge  for  the  doge  himself. 

Most  present  when  least  thought  of;  nothing  dropt 

In  secret,  when  the  heart  was  on  the  lips, 

Nothing  in  feverish  sleep,  but  instantly 

Observed  and  judged  ;  a  power,  that  if  but  glanced  at 

In  casual  converse,  be  it  where  it  might, 

The  speaker  lowered  at  once  his  eyes,  his  voice, 

And  pointed  upward  as  to  God  in  heaven — 

What  tho'  that  power  was  there,  he  who  lived  thus 

Pursuing  Pleasure,  lived  as  if  it  were  not. 

But  let  him  in  the  midnight  air  indulge 

A  word,  a  thought,  against  the  laws  of  Venice, 

And  in  that  hour  he  vanished  from  the  earth !" 

(Rogers'  Italy,  p.  87.) 
*  Loredano,  who,  like  almost  all  the  noble  Venetians  of 
that  day,  was  engaged  in  commerce,  had  entered  on  the 
debtor  side  of  his  books,  "  Francesco  Foscari,  for  the  death 
of  my  father  and  uncle."  The  opposite  page  was  left  blank, 
until  the  doge  had  sunken  under  his  miseries,  and  it  was 
then  filled  with  the  words,  *'  L'ha  pagata, "—//<?  has  paid  me. 


dignity,  (a.d.  1457.)  Leaning  on  his  staff,  the  old 
man  descended  from  the  palace,  amidst  the  indig- 
nant sympathy  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
retired  to  his  private  house  :  but  his  heart  was 
broken.  The  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark, 
which  tolled  to  announce  the  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor, struck  on  his  ear  as  a  death-knell.  His 
agitation  produced  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
and  instantiuieous  suffocation.  The  people  had 
dared  to  regret  his  fate  ;  and  we  may  learn  their 
feeling  and  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  from  a  de- 
cree of  the  council  of  ten,  which  forbade  them, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  speak  of  the  affair  of  Francesco 
Foscari. 

So  much,  indeed,  had  the  suspicious  temper  of 
the  Venetian  government  increased,  that  the  council 
of  ten  now  appeared  too  numerous  a  body  for  the 
purposes  of  vigilance,  secrecy,  and  severity  ;  and 
by  a  deci'ee  of  the  great  council  in  1454,  a  perma- 
nent committee  was  selected  from  among  the  ten  of 
three  inquisitors  of  state,  whose  despotic  authority 
was  to  be  paramount  over  even  that  of  their  col- 
leagues. The  inquisitora  of  state  rendered  no  ac- 
count whatever  of  their  magistracy.  Their  public 
power  over  the  state  was  unbounded,  their  secret 
jurisdiction  universal.  Their  sentences  were  re- 
strained by  no  foi'ms,  and  their  executions  so  buried 
in  oblivion,  that  even  the  blood  which  they  shed 
was  without  a  trace.  The  lives  of  their  own  col- 
leagues were  left  at  their  disposal  ;  unanimity  only 
was  required  for  their  decisions  ;  but  two  of  them 
might  appoint  an  extraordinary  inquisitor,  to  assist 
in  the  trial  of  the  third  if  requisite.  So  mysterious 
was  the  administration  of  this  detestable  tribunal, 
and  so  deep  the  awe  which  it  inspired  almost  to  the 
last  days  of  the  republic,  that  the  learned  Venetian 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  accurately 
traced  the  civil  history  of  his  country,  appears  to 
tremble  when  he  declares  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
good  citizen  to  preserve  a  sacred  respect  for  so  il- 
lustrious a  magistracy,  and  to  abstain  from  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate,  still  more  to  divulge,  that  which  it 
was  their  pleasure  to  clothe  in  obscurity  *. 

After  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Foscari,  Venice  en- 
joyed for  a  considerable  time  a  respite  from  the 
long  wars  which  had  attended  the  administration  of 
Francesco.  But  the  Turks  were  meanwhile  con- 
stantly advancing  their  conquests  towards  the 
eastera  frontiers  of  Italy  ;  and  the  petty  states 
which  had  existed  in  Macedon,  and  from  thence 
towards  Albania  and  the  Morea,  successively  fell 
before  their  arms.  In  the  terror  created  by  the 
extinction  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  Venetians, 
whose  foreign  possessions  might  next  dread  the 
assaults  of  Mahomet  II.,  had  thought  less  of  resist- 
ance than  of  submission  to  that  mighty  conqueror. 
After  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  they  had  has- 
tened to  ransom  their  merchants  who  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  in  that  city,  and  to  conclude  with 
him  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  by  which  their 
commercial  subjects  were  permitted  to  continue  in 
his  capital  under  the  government  of  one  of  their 

*  Sandi  was  ignorant  of  the  exact  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  inquisitors  of  state  ;  but  the  industrious  researches 
of  M.  Daru  have  torn  aside  the  veil  which  his  learned  but 
cautious  predecessor  was  unable  or  dared  not  to  raise  ;  and 
he  has  clearly  fixed  the  creation  of  this  dreadful  tyranny  at 
the  year  1454.  M.  Daru's  whole  account  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  5;'-8-54G.) 
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own-  magistrates.  But  every  year  had  since  in- 
creased the  danger  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  Turkish 
power  had  at  length  penetrated  within  a  day's 
journey  of  her  Italian  frontiers,  and  yet  nearer  to 
her  maritime  possessions  in  the  Morea,  when,  on 
the  refusal  of  one  of  her  governors  in  that  penin- 
sula to  deliver  up  a  slave,  who  had  robbed  the 
treasury  of  the  pacha  of  Athens,  the  infidels  seized 
upon  her  city  of  Argos.  (a.d.  1463.)  The  republic  was 
not  without  hopes  of  inducing  the  Greeks  throughout 
the  Morea  to  rise  against  the  Turkish  yoke  ;  and 
her  senate  resolved  to  embark  in  an  arduous  war- 
fare, which  had  perhaps  become  inevitable,  but 
which  in  its-pi'otracted  course  was  destined  to  yield 
only  exhaustion  and  defeat.  The  expedition  of  land 
and  naval  forces,  which  the  senate  fitted  out,  was 
at  first  successful  in  over-runnmg  the  Morea,  and 
fortifying  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  an  immense 
rampart  ;  but  on  the  appi'oach  of  a  lai'ge  Turkish 
army,  the  republican  general  shamefully  aban- 
doned the  easy  defence  of  this  bulwark,  and  the 
Venetians  were  driven  into  their  maritime  for- 
tresses,   (a.d.  1464.) 

The  war  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks 
re-animated  the  zeal  of  the  pope,  Pius  II.,  who 
since  his  promotion  to  the  tiara  had  seriously  de- 
signed a  crusade  against  the  infidels,  and  who  was 
now  relieved  from  the  anxiety  which  the  Neapolitan 
succession  had  occasioned  to  him.  The  aged  pon- 
tiflp  ardently  engaged  in  the  effort  to  rouse  the 
nations  of  Christendom  to  deliver  their  brethren  in 
faith  from  the  Musulman  yoke  ;  and  with  a  pious 
sincerity  which  we  must  at  least  admire,  resolved 
himself  to  embark  in  the  perils  of  the  sacred  ex- 
pedition. He  induced  the  celebrated  Albanian  hero, 
George  Castriot  or  Scandei-berg,  who  had  for 
twenty  years  valiantly  defended  the  mountains  of 
Epirus  against  the  assaults  of  the  Turks,  to  resume 
the  war  against  them.  He  invited  all  Christians 
who  desired  to  assume  the  cross  to  meet  him  at 
Ancona  ;  and  he  proceeded  himself  to  that  port, 
whither  immense  numbers  of  adventurers  and  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  classes  had  repaired  at  his  sum- 
mons, but  without  money,  or  arms,  or  provisions. 
But  the  princes  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  as  well  as 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  did  not  share  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  spiritual  chief  ;  their  zeal  was  limited  to 
empty  professions  ;  and  the  Venetians  alone  at 
length  sent  their  galleys  to  convoy  the  crusaders, 
who  had  already  separated  in  discouragement. 
Pius  II.  lived  only  to  reach  the  destined  place  of 
embarkation.  A  violent  disorder,  aggravated  by 
disappointment  and  grief,  terminated  his  life.  The 
new  pope  Paul  II.,  whose  persecution  of  letters 
has  given  him  a  disgraceful  celebrity,  in  no  respect 
shared  the  spirit  of  his  predecessor.  Though  he 
assembled  a  diet  of  ambassadors  from  the  Italian 
powers  to  deliberate  on  the  prosecution  of  the  sacred 
war,  all  parties  were  now  alike  insincere  in  the 
cause.  The  vicinity  of  the  Turks,  from  whom 
Italy  was  only  separated  by  a  narrow  branch  of  the 
sea,  could  not  unite  them  in  the  common  defence  ; 
and  Venice  was  abandoned  to  sustain  alone  all  the 
burthens  of  the  war  into  which  she  had  entered. 

For  some  years  after  the  death  of  Pius  II.,  the 
contest  between  the  republic  and  the  infidels  was 
maintained  without  any  decisive  result,  either 
among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  or 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Morea.     In  that  peninsula^  the 


Venetians  defended  themselves  with  difficulty  ;  or 
if  they  attempted  any  offensive  operation,  it  was 
only  to  subject  the  unhappy  Greeks  to  the  alternate 
ravages  of  their  armies  and  of  the  Turks.  And 
in  the  Levant,  also,  the  naval  superiority  of  the 
republic  was  evinced  only  in  a  course  of  devastation 
and  piracy,  which  obliged  her  natural  allies  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Musulmans.  But  at  length 
Mahomet  II.  prepared  for  the  more  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  An  immense  army  was  col- 
lected at  Constantinople,  together  with  the  most 
powerful  fleet  with  which  the  Musulmans  had  ever 
put  to  sea.  This  mighty  armament,  which,  in  the 
exaggerations  of  the  Latins,  is  variously  stated 
from  one  himdred  thousand  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  four  hundred  vessels,  was  directed, 
by  land  and  sea,  along  the  Thracian  coast  towards 
Greece,  by  the  ancient  route  of  Xerxes  ;  and  its 
object  was  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Negropont, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  Venetian  possessions 
in  the  Archipelago,  (a.d.  1470.)  The  Venetian 
force  in  the  island  was  small,  and  the  inferior 
strength  of  the  squadron,  which  was  dispatched  to 
its  relief,  was  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the 
incapacity  or  cowardice  of  its  admiral.  Mahomet 
II.  commanded  his  army  in  person  ;  he  passed  the 
narrow  strait,  from  the  mainland  of  Greece  to  the 
island,  by  a  bridge  of  boats  which  his  fleet  estab- 
lished ;  the  Venetian  troops  were  massacred  after 
a  desperate  resistance  and  a  feeble  attempt  of  the 
squadron  to  succour  them;  and  Negropont  I'emained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

The  fall  of  Negropont  created  a  general  panic 
throughout  Italy.  Hitherto  the  Venetians  had  ap- 
peared masters  of  the  seas,  and  as  long  as  their 
naval  superiority  lasted,  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean foraied  an  impassable  barrier  for  the  Otto- 
mans. But  the  sudden  creation  of  an  overpowering 
Turkish  marine  revealed  to  Italy  that  her  shores 
were  open  to  the  assaults  of  the  fierce  conqueror, 
who  had  sworn  to  destroy  the  throne  of  Christen- 
dom. Paul  II.,  who  had  hitherto  intrigued  only  to 
trouble  the  internal  repose  of  the  peninsula,  was 
now  terrified  into  earnest  endeavours  to  unite  its 
powers  against  the  Turks  ;  and  he  readily  induced 
all  the  Italian  states  to  renew  the  quadruple  league 
of  1455  for  their  common  defence,  (a.d.  1471.) 
The  pope  died  soon  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sixtus  IV.;  but  his  views  were  pursued  ;  and  a 
respectable  armament,  fitted  out  in  the  papal  states, 
joined  the  Venetian  admiral  at  the  same  time  with 
a  Neapolitan  squadron  of  like  force,  which  was  dis- 
patched by  Ferdinand.  The  combined  Christian  fleet 
numbered  nearly  one  hundred  great  galleys ;  and  the 
Venetian  admiral  Mocenigo,  to  whom  the  supreme 
command  was  deferred,  had  resolved  to  divert  the 
war  from  the  Grecian  islands  to  the  continent  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Turkish  navy  did  not  attempt  to  leave 
the  Dardanelles  to  oppose  him  ;  and  the  Asiatic 
coast  was  horribly  ravaged  by  the  allies  in  a  preda- 
tory contest,  which  fell  alike  on  the  Christian  and 
Turkish  inhabitants.  But  except  the  pillage  and 
destruction  of  Smyrna,  the  war  produced  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  ;  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  who 
allied  himself  with  the  enemies  of  his  faith,  was 
defeated  by  Mahomet  II.;  and  after  the  ill  success 
of  this  diversion,  the  naval  efforts  of  the  Italians, 
which  had  pi-oduced  no  adequate  return  for  an  im- 
mense expenditure,  gradually  expired. 


Entrance  of  tlie  Turks  into  Italy. — Close  Acquisition  of  Cyprus  by  the  Vene- 
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Meanwhile  the  war  in  Albania  and  in  the  Morea 
was  prosecuted  with  various  success  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  interest  us  in  its  obscure  details  or  distant 
connexion  with  our  immediate  subject.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Turks  in  Italy  itself  is  more  worthy  of 
notice.  It  was  in  1472  that,  after  having  rapidly 
travei-sed  Carniola,  their  cavalry  penetrated  for  the 
first  time  into  Friuli.  Their  object  was  only  plun- 
der ;  but  this  earnest  of  future  invasions  excited 
appalling  apprehensions  ;  and,  five  years  after- 
wards, these  were  idealized  by  a  second  and  more 
serious  expedition  of  the  pacha  of  Bosnia  into  the 
same  province,  (a.d.  1477-)  The  Venetians  had 
been  careful  to  fortify  their  whole  eastern  frontier 
with  intrenchments,  but  they  were  surprised  by  the 
unexpected  advance  of  the  pacha.  The  Venetian 
troops  were  defeated  ;  and  the  infidels,  spreading 
themselves  over  the  plains  between  the  Isonzo  and 
the  Tagliamento,  even  passed  the  latter  of  these 
rivers,  and  filled  the  whole  country  with  flames, 
which  were  visible  by  night  from  the  towers  of 
Venice  itself.  That  capital  was  struck  with  con- 
sternation ;  the  inhabitants,  with  those  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Padua,  Verona,  and  Viceuza,  were  called 
out  to  arms  ;  but  the  infidels  again  I'etired,  without 
attempting  to  establish  themselves  in  the  territory 
of  the  republic.  (a,d.  1478.)  In  the  following 
year,  the  pacha  of  Bosnia  once  more  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isonzo  ;  but  the  Venetians  were  better 
prepared  to  receive  him.  Their  numerous  troops 
remained  quietly  behind  their  intrenchments,  and 
the  Turks  were  compelled  to  retreat,  without  having 
effected  an  entrance  into  Friuli.  But  the  repetition 
of  these  attacks,  the  difficulty  with  which  the  con- 
test was  maintained  in  Albania,  and  the  desertion 
of  the  cause  by  all  other  Christian  powers,  taught 
the  Venetian  senate  that  peace  could  alone  save 
their  republic  from  destruction.  They  were,  there- 
fore, glad  to  obtiiin  from  Mahomet  IL,  upon  his 
own  terms,  a  pacification  for  which  they  had  long 
endeavoured  to  negotiate.  The  city  of  Scutari  and 
the  part  of  Albania  which,  since  the  death  of  Scan- 
derberg,  the  Venetians  had  occupied  and  defended, 
were  ceded  to  the  sultan,  together  with  the  im- 
portant island  of  Negropont,  and  an  annual  tribute 
in  lieu  of  duties  upon  Venetian  merchandize.  But 
all  other  conquests  were  mutually  restored,  and 
thus  terminated  fifteen  years  of  the  most  arduous 
warfare  in  which  the  republic  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged,    (a.d.  1479.) 

While  Venice  was  thus  contending  with  diffi- 
culty against  the  Ottoman  power  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  colonies,  Genoa,  with  less  vigour  and 
fortune,  had  lost  the  whole  of  her  possessions  and 
influence  in  the  Black  Sea.  With  the  sceptre  of 
Constantinople,  the  Turks  had  acquired  the  key 
of  the  Euxine  ;  the  Genoese  could  no  longer  com- 
municate by  sea  with  their  great  colony  of  Caffa, 
except  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sultan  ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  Mahomet  II.  would  not  permit 
them  long  to  retain  so  valuable  a  dependency. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  some  petty  quarrel  with  the 
colonists  of  Caffa,  the  Tartar  governor  of  the 
Crimea  besieged  the  place,  and  invited  the  co- 
operation of  the  sultan,  (a.d.  1475.)  The  Turkish 
fleet  appeared  before  the  port,  and  easily  effected  a 
breach  in  the  walls  ;  the  colonists  were  reduced  to 
capitulate  ;  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  Genoese 
l)Ower  in  the  Euxine  was  thus  destroyed.     The 


misfortunes  of  the  Genoese  were  without  a  coun- 
terpoise ;  but  the  reverses  of  Venice  in  the  late 
war  were  balanced  by  the  acquisition  of  the  large 
and  beautiful  island  of  Cyprus. 

Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  our  Rich- 
ard Cceur-de-Lion,  and  his  gift  of  its  crown  to  Guy 
of  Lusignan,  the  descendants  of  that  chieftain  had 
preserved  his  inheritance  with  the  kingly  title. 
But  a  disputed  succession  and  a  civil  war  in  1439, 
entailed  iiiin  on  the  dynasty  of  Lusignan.  After 
a  contest  between  the  legitimate  daughter,  and 
James,  the  natural  son  of  the  late  king,  in  which 
the  latter  prevailed,  the  Venetians  bestowed  on 
him  their  protection  and  the  hand  of  Catherine 
Comaro,  a  young  lady  of  noble  family,  who  was 
solemnly  declared  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
republic.  The  new  king  of  Cyprus,  who  had  thus 
conti'acted  the  singular  relation  of  son-in-law  to  the 
Venetian  state,  fulfilled  its  duties  with  fidelity  and 
deference.  But  he  died  after  only  a  short  reign  ; 
and  the  republic  immediately  acted  as  the  natural 
guardian  of  his  widow  and  posthumous  child.  The 
Cypriots,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  accept  of 
the  insidious  protection  of  a  foreign  state  ;  and, 
during  the  absence  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  they  re- 
belled against  the  queen,  and  deprived  her  of  the 
charge  of  her  infant  son.  On  his  return,  Mo- 
cenigo,  the  Venetian  admiral,  saw  the  importance 
of  the  crisis.  He  collected  a  strong  body  of  land 
forces  from  the  republican  colonies  ;  he  awed  the 
islandera  into  submission,  and  occupied  their  for- 
tresses with  his  troops  ;  and  from  this  epoch 
Cyprus  may  be  numbered  among  the  possessions 
of  Venice.  The  infant  son  of  James  of  Lusignan 
and  Catherine  Comaro  died  ;  the  republic  faith- 
lessly removed  to  Venice  some  natural  children  on 
whom,  in  default  of  legitimate  issue,  James  had 
settled  the  succession  ;  and,  in  1489,  the  Venetian 
government  at  length  wholly  threw  off  the  mask 
and  completed  their  perfidious  usurpation,  by 
obliging  the  adopted  daughter  of  their  state  to 
abdicate  her  kingdom.  Catherine  Comaro  had 
enjoyed  no  moi*e  than  the  shadow  of  royalty  under 
the  authority  of  the  delegated  counsellors  of  the 
Venetian  senate :  but  that  body  were  still  fearful 
of  her  attempting  to  render  herself  independent 
by  a  second  marriage ;  and  after  obtaining  her 
solemn  act  of  resignation  in  favour  of  the  republic, 
they  withdrew  her  from  the  island,  and  assigned 
her  for  life  a  castle  and  a  revenue  in  their  Lom- 
bard states  *. 


PART  II. 


Domestic  affairs  of  Florence — Government  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici — His  death  and  character— Piero  de'  Medici — 
Struggles  against  his  authority — Final  establishment  of 
the  sovereign  influence  of  the  Medici— Death  of  Piero— 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Medici— Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi 
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•  Marin  Sanuto,  Vite  de'  Duchi  di  Venez.  pp.  1154-1206; 
Sandi,  Storia  Civ.  di  Venez.  p.  ii.  b.  viii.  cc.  9-12;  Daru, 
Hist,  de  Venise,  vol.  ii.  p.  505,  ad  fln. 
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the  revolution  of  1434. 


HISTORY  OF  ITALY. 


Government  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici.— 
Its  tyrannical  character. — His  art- 
ful policy. 


Giuliano    de'   Medici — Overthrow  of   the   conspirators — 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  sole  ruler  of  Florence— State  of  the 
Milanese  duchy— Death  of  Francesco  Sforza— Reign  of  his 
son,  Galeazzo   Maria — His    crimes    and  violent   death — 
Minority  of  his  son,  Gian  Galeazzo — Continued  persecu- 
tion of  Lorenzo   de'  Medici  by  Sixtus  IV. — Unjust  war 
against  Florence  undertaken  by  that  pope  and  the  king  of 
Naples — their  intrigues  to  deprive  the  Florentines  of  the 
Milanese  alliance— Ludovico  Sforza  usurps  the   govern- 
ment of  Milan  in  the  name  of  the  young  duke — Progress 
of  the  war  against  Florence — Disasters  of  that  state — Dis- 
content of   the  people — Mission  to  the  king  of  Naples 
generously  hazarded  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici — He  persuades 
Ferdinand  to  conclude  peace  with  Florence — The  condition 
of  that  state  still  critical— Landing  of  a  Turkish  army  near 
Otranto— Universal  terror  of  Italy — Peace  granted  by  the 
pope  to   Florence — Abrupt    termination   of  the  Turkish 
enterprize— Renewed  ambition  of  Sixtus  IV. — His  league 
with  Venice  to  despoil  the  House  of  Este— New  war  thus 
excited  in  Italy— Its  progress — Peace  of  Bagnolo — Death 
of  Sixtus  IV.— Pope  Innocent  VIII.— His  quarrel  with  the 
king   of  Naples— Discontent    of  the   Neapolitan    nobles 
against  Ferdinand— Their  revolt,  supported  by  the  pope — 
Alliance  of  Florence  and  Milan  with  Ferdinand— General 
war  in  Italy — Bloodless  encounter  at  Lamentana — Inno- 
cent terrified  into  peace — Subsequent  cruelties  of  Ferdi- 
nand against  his  barons — War  of  Sarzana  between  Genoa 
and  Florence— Genoa  relapses  under  the  yoke  of  Milan — 
General  repose  of  Italy — Last  years  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
—His  final  destruction  of  Florentine  liberty— The  honour 
of  the  state  sacrificed  to  save  him  from  bankruptcy — His 
death — Estimate  of  the  character  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici — 
Prognostics  of  a  new  era  in   the  political  condition  of 
Europe — Selfish  and  vicious  characters  of  the  rulers  of 
Italy — Pope  Alexander  VI. — Attempt  of  Ludovico  Sforza 
to  form  a  league  for  the  protection  of  Italy  against  fo- 
reigners frustrated  by  the  vanity  of  Piero  de'  Medici- 
Alarm  of  Sforza  at  the  disposition  of  the  king  of  Naples  to 
protect  his  nephew,  Gian  Galeazzo— He  invites  Charles 
VIII.,   of  France,   into  Italy— Claims  of  Charles  to  the 
crown  of  Naples— His  treaty  with  Ludovico  Sforza— Pre- 
parations of  Ferdinand  of  Naples  for  defence — His  death 
— Alfonso  II.  of  Naples  pursues  his  father's  measures — 
Commencement  of  hostilities— Entrance  of  Charles  VIII. 
into  Italy. 


Having  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  arduous  strug- 
gle of  Venice  against  the  Turkish  power,  our  at- 
tention is  recalled  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy. 
Among  these,  the  domestic  condition  of  Florence 
still  forms  the  most  interesting  object ;  and  we 
must  take  up  the  history  of  that  republic  from  the 
revolution  of  1434,  which  summoned  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  from  exile  to  exercise  a  supreme  control 
over  the  government  of  the  state.  With  that 
triumph  of  the  house  of  Medici,  commenced  the 
last  act  in  the  great  drama  of  Florentine  liberty, 
of  which  the  descendants  of  Cosmo  were  to  com- 
plete the  destruction.  Hitherto  Florence  had  en- 
dured all  the  storms  of  political  violence  :  she  had 
been  exposed  to  the  dangerous  enterprises  of  foreign 
tyrants,  and  constantly  agitated  by  the  fierce  con- 
tests of  her  own  implacable  factions  ;  but  she  had 
never  rested  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  a  single 
master.  If  the  administration  of  the  Guelf  oli- 
garchy had  been  partial  and  arbitrary,  it  was  still 
in  principle  republican.  The  Albizzi  and  their 
friends  had,  in  general,  respected  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  and,  under  their  sway,  hope  still  re- 
mained for  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

But  with  the  elevation  of  the  Medici,  the  gene- 


ral spirit  of  party  was  overruled  by  blind  devotion 
to  the  hereditai-y  chiefs  of  a  single  great  family. 
The  Medici  had  numerous  dependents  and  clients  ; 
but  the  event  proved  that  they  had  no  political 
equals  in  their  party:  no  corrivals  in  their  own 
counsels  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority  to  di- 
vide their  power  and  check  their  influence.  They 
were  lords  among  retainers,  and  both  their  own 
ambition,  and  the  subserviency  of  their  adherents, 
could  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  establish  a 
monarchical  government.  The  prudence  and  insi- 
dious moderation  which  singularly  distinguished 
that  family,  their  vast  wealth,  and  even  their  gene- 
rous virtues,  rendered  them  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  which  a  republic  could  cherish  in  her 
bosom ;  and  the  fall  of  Florence  under  their  sway 
is  a  memorable  example,  how  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  a  free  state  is  the  union  of  popular 
affection  in  a  single  house,  than  all  the  oscillations 
and  divisions  of  party. 

The  establishment  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  in 
power,  was  followed  by  numerous  acts  of  tyranny. 
The  balia  formed  of  his  adherents  passed  sen- 
tences of  exile  upon  all  the  leadei'S  of  the  fallen 
oligarchy,  and  upon  a  great  number  of  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  Florence,  whose  attachment  to  that 
Ijody  rendered  them  objects  of  dread  or  even  of 
suspicion.  Several  citizens  were  also  put  to  death  ; 
and  for  about  twenty  years,  by  six  successive  re- 
newals of  the  balia,  the  functions  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  kept  in  continued  suspension.  At  length, 
in  1455,  the  regular  mode  of  drawing  magistrates 
was  suffered  to  revive  under  the  scinitiny  of  the 
partizans  of  the  Medici.  It  would  seem  that  even 
this  tardy  and  imperfect  restoration  of  the  public 
rights,  was  produced  only  by  the  jealousy  which 
some  of  the  friends  of  Cosmo  began  to  entertain  of 
his  exclusive  authority.  He  himself  was  not  averse 
from  an  occasion  of  showing  them  how  absolutely 
their  influence  depended  upon  his  will.  The  po- 
pular magistracy  was  no  sooner  restored  amidst 
transports  of  public  joy,  than  the  men  who  had 
usurped  all  the  offices  of  state  under  the  sanction 
of  Cosmo,  found  themselves  objects  of  attack  to  the 
new  administration  and  of  contempt  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens. They  were  shortly  glad  to  apply 
themselves  to  Cosmo  to  obtain  a  new  balia.  To 
punish  them,  he  at  first  rejected  their  supplica- 
tions, and  even  traversed  an  unsuccessful  effort 
which  they  made  to  carry  the  measure  without 
him.  Having  thus  increased  their  humiliation, 
and  exposed  to  them  their  own  weakness,  Cosmo 
then  thought  it  time  to  prevent  freedom  from  rear- 
ing its  head.  He  no  longer  opposed  the  wishes  of 
his  friends  to  create  a  balia,  but  he  was  careful  to 
throw  on  them  the  reproach  of  the  usurpation 
which  was  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
own  sovereign  influence.  He  left  to  Luca  Fitti,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  presumptuous  character,  the 
care  of  convening  a  parliament,  without  himself 
appearing  to  participate  in  the  design.  The  assem- 
bly was,  as  usual,  overawed  by  an  armed  force, 
which  occupied  the  avenues  to  the  public  place  ; 
the  nomination  of  a  balia,  entirely  in  the  Medi- 
cean  interest,  was  assented  to  by  the  surprised 
and  trembling  people  ;  and  torture,  exile,  and 
death  fell  upon  some  of  the  citizens  who  had  be- 
trayed most  attachment  to  popular  Uberty.  (a.  d. 
1458.) 


Death  and  character  of  Cosmo. — His 
munificent  patronage  of  the  arts, 
and  immense  wealth. 
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Piero  de'  Medici.— Struggle 
against  his  authority  by 
the  opposite  faction. 
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Cosmo  was  now  at  an  advanced  age,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  which  were  aggravated  by  severe  paroxysms 
of  gout;  and  he  gradually  withdrew  from  public 
affairs,  to  pass  most  of  his  time  at  his  country  seat 
in  the  lettered  society  which  he  loved.  Luca  Pitti 
profited  by  the  retreat  of  his  chief  to  raise  himself. 
It  was  he,  and  no  longer  Cosmo,  who  seemed  the 
leader  of  the  dominant  party.  He  openly  made  a 
sale  of  his  favour  and  protection  from  justice  to 
replenish  his  exhausted  coffers,  and  to  enable  him 
to  finish  the  superb  palace  which  he,  notwithstand- 
ing, was  still  obliged  to  leave  incomplete  ;  and 
which,  becoming  in  after  times  the  residence  of 
the  grand  dukes  of  Florence,  only  preserved  his 
name  to  commemorate  his  impotent  vanity.  Cosmo 
was  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  his  followers  in 
supporting  the  tyranny  of  this  man  ;  but  he  was 
daily  more  disinclined  from  interference  in  politics 
by  his  great  age  ;  and  he  was  finally  broken  in 
spirit  by  the  death  of  his  second  son,  on  whose 
character  he  had  fondly  rested  his  hopes  for  the 
future  grandeur  of  his  house.  He  survived  this 
heavy  affliction  only  a  year,  and  died  regretted 
alike  by  numerous  friends,  whom  he  had  loaded 
with  benefits,  and  by  his  enemies,  who  had  learnt 
to  anticipate  with  dread  the  tymnny  of  his  party 
when  no  longer  restrained  by  his  moderatitm. 
(a.d.  1464.) 

If  we  reject  the  fulsome  adulation  which  the 
numerous  men  of  letters,  who  were  cherished  by 
the  bounty  of  the  Medici,  lavished  on  all  their 
house,  and  which  has  been  absurdly  echoed  in  later 
times,  we  must  still  agree  with  a  severer  judge 
than  these  flatterers  and  their  copyists,  that  Cosmo 
de'  Medici  was  the  greatest  citizen  who  ever  I'aised 
himself  to  authority  in  a  republic.  With  a  more 
durable  power,  and  a  happier  fortune  than  Pericles, 
he  governed  the  Athens  of  the  middle  ages  with 
uninterrupted  success  for  thirty  years,  and  enriched 
her  with  all  the  wonders  of  art*.     This  too  was 


*  Cosmo  built  in  Florence  the  convents  and  churches  of 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Bartolomeo,  and  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
the  work  of  the  great  Brunelleschi.  He  also  raised  several 
sacred  edifices  in  the  mountain  of  Fiesole  and  in  the  Mu- 
gello,  and  adorned  many  of  the  churches  of  Florence  with 
sculpture  and  pamtings.  But  the  greatest  ornament  which 
he  bestowed  on  the  capital  was  the  magnificent  palace  con- 
structed for  him  by  Michellozzi,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Riccardi. 

The  fortune  with  which  Cosmo  perfected  these  works  of 
grandeur  is  known  by  an  authentic  inventory,  printed  by 
Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  appendix  to  the  life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
to  have  amounted,  in  1440,  to  rather  more  than  235,000 
florins  of  gold ;  and,  twenty-nine  years  later,  this  capital  had 
very  slightly  increased.  The  gold  florin  being  constantly  the 
eighth  of  an  ounce  was  worth,  weight  for  weight,  about  ten 
shillings,  and  not  half-a-crown,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  erroneously 
supposes  (vol.  i.  p.  1 72).  The  capital  of  Cosmo  was  there- 
fore short  of  120,000/. ;  or,  making  allowance  for  the  different 
value  of  money,  equal  to  half  a  million  sterling  at  this  day. 
His  annual  profits,  calculated  at  twenty  per  cent,  upon  his 
principal,  was  therefore  equivalent  to  about  100.000/.  of  our 
modern  currency.  The  profits  of  the  Medici  appear  to 
have  flowed  from  the  spice  trade  to  Alexandria  and  the  East; 
from  a  sort  of  monopoly  which  they  had  acquired  of  the 
alum  mines  of  Italy ;  from  landed  estates ;  and,  above  all, 
from  their  commercial  banks  for  loans.  These  were  estab- 
lished throughout  the  principal  cities  of  Europe ;  the  most 
powerful  sovereigns  were  often  among  their  debtors;  and  the 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest  of  the  times  produced  enonnous 


done,  not  at  the  public  charge,  but  at  his  own  cost; 
and  still  the  simplicity  of  his  habits,  and  the  care- 
ful pursuit  of  his  commercial  profession,  enabled 
him  to  reserve  a  portion  of  his  immense  wealth  for 
the  splendid  patronage  of  learning  and  learned 
men.  He  was  a  warm  friend  and  a  generous  patron, 
an  able  merchant,  and  one  of  the  most  skilful  and 
penetrating  statesmen  of  his  times;  while  his  taste 
in  ai't,  and  judgment  in  letters,  shed  a  pleasing 
lustre  over  his  more  essential  qualities.  But,  as 
the  citizen  of  a  free  state,  his  character  had  the 
disgraceful  stain,  which  brands  the  reputation  of 
all  his  descendants.  He  preferred  the  personal 
indulgence  of  a  selfish  ambition  to  the  true  gran- 
deur and  happiness  of  Florence;  and  the  free  suf- 
frage of  history  will  hesitate  to  confirm  to  his 
memory  that  glorious  title  of  father  of  his  country, 
which  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb  by  the  republic 
whose  independence  he  had  ruined. 

Cosmo  de'  Medici  left  only  one  son,  Piero,  whose 
inferiority  in  talents,  and  constitutional  infirmity  of 
health,  seemed  little  calculated  to  maintain  the 
ascendancy  of  his  house.  But  it  was  a  convincing 
proof  how  firmly  Cosmo  had  planted  the  foundations 
of  an  hereditary  influence,  that  notwithstanding  the 
bodily  ailments  which  appeared  to  incapacitate 
Piero  from  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  he  was 
enabled  successfully  to  assume  his  father's  authority 
over  the  counsels  of  the  state.  The  ancient  par- 
tizans  of  Cosmo,  who,  in  his  declining  years,  had 
occupied  the  government  under  Luca  Pitti,  were 
resolved  not  to  admit  the  control  of  Pieri.  The 
majority  of  them  were  actuated  by  jealousy  and 
selfish  ambition,  a  few  by  more  praiseworthy  mo- 
tives. One  of  these  men,  Neroni  Diotisalvo,  by 
giving  Piero  the  treacherous  advice  to  withdraw 
his  property  from  a  commerce  which  his  health 
precluded  him  from  superintending,  led  him  to  ruin 
many  of  his  Florentine  debtors  by  requiring  pay- 
ment of  loans  which  his  father  had  advanced  to 
them.  He  thus  converted  many  clients  into  enemies, 
before  he  discovered  the  snare  in  time  to  prevent 
the  decay  of  his  influence. 

Piero  displayed  more  ability  in  the  struggle  which 
was  now  carried  on  in  the  public  councils,  between 
his  numerous  creatures  and  the  faction  which  had 
withdrawn  from  his  house.  On  the  expiration 
of  the  last  balia,  some  of  that  party  endeavoured 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitutional magistracy  to  deliver  the  state  from  his 
influence,  but  their  projects  were  overruled  by  his 
adherents;  and  they  then  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
effect  their  purposes  by  violence.  With  this  view 
they  secretly  collected  an  armed  force,  and  obtained 
the  promise  of  support  from  the  duke  of  Modena. 
Piero,  however,  penetrating  their  plans,  evinced  an 
unexpected  activity.  He  procured  the  aid  of  troops 
from  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  from  Giovanni  Ben- 
tivoglio  who  governed  at  Bologna,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  Modenese  force;  and,  attended  by 
his  son  Lorenzo,  he  repaired  in  a  litter  from  his 
country  seat,  at  which  he  was  usually  detained  by 
his  infirmities,  to  Florence,  where  his  partizans  had 


returns.  It  was  thus  that,  in  less  than  forty  years  after 
the  recal  of  Cosmo  from  exile,  the  Medici  were  enabled  to 
spend,  in  support  of  their  political  influence,  in  buildings, 
charities,  &c.,  663,775  florins— worth  above  1,300,000/.  of 
these  times.  (Roscoe,  Appendix,  vol.  iii.  p.  45.) 
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assembled  a  great  number  of  armed  men  in  his 
palace.  Meanwhile  he  had  succeeded  by  his  in- 
trigues in  winning  over  Luca  Pitti  to  his  party. 
That  ambitious  citizen,  whose  talents  were  very 
unequal  to  the  station  to  which  he  had  aspired,  was 
seduced  by  a  hollow  overture  of  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance with  the  Medici,  to  desert  his  party;  and  his 
associates,  intimidated  by  his  defection,  suffered  the 
moment  to  escape  for  an  appeal  to  arms.  They 
were  reduced  to  consent  to  an  accommodation  by 
the  interference  of  the  existing  signiory.  After 
this,  Piero  only  dissembled  until  the  rotation  of 
magistracy  left  the  direction  of  the  state  in  the 
hands  of  men  subservient  to  his  interests;  and  he 
then  threw  off  the  mask.  (a.d.  1466.)  A  parlia- 
ment of  the  people  was  assembled,  the  public  place 
was  filled  with  soldiery  devoted  to  the  Medici,  and 
a  new  balia  was  nominated  of  the  creatures  of 
Piero.  A  considerable  number  of  the  citizens  of 
note  who  had  shown  themselves  hostile  to  his 
authority  were  banished;  and  Luca  Pitti,  who  had 
betrayed  them,  was  only  exempted  from  the  same 
sentence,  to  drag  out  the  rest  of  his  days  amidst 
the  universal  contempt  of  all  parties. 

By  this  revolution  the  authority  of  the  Medici 
over  Florence  might  be  considered  as  jRnally  esta- 
blished, and  Piero  remained  the  acknowledged 
ruler  of  the  state.  By  successive  sentences  of 
banishment  since  the  triumph  of  Cosmo  in  1434, 
Italy  had  been  filled  with  Florentine  exiles  of  ad- 
vei-se  parties.  Their  common  misfortunes  produced 
a  reconciliation  among  them,  and  they  succeeded 
in  instigating  Venice  and  some  of  the  minor  powers 
to  support  their  cause.  Piero,  on  the  other  hand, 
confirmed  the  alliance  of  Florence  with  Milan  and 
Naples  (a.d.  1467);  and  a  general  war  seemed 
thus  kindled  in  the  peninsula,  which  the  pope,  Paul 
II.,  sedulously  strove  to  foment.  But  after  an  un- 
interesting campaign,  a  pacification  was  concluded 
between  the  contending  powers,  without  any  stipu- 
lation in  behalf  of  the  Florentine  outlaws.  This 
short  war  afforded  the  government  of  the  Medici 
a  pretext  for  new  acts  of  proscription  and  severity. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  openly  prosti- 
tuted to  purposes  of  oppression  and  venality;  and 
Piero,  oppressed  by  his  bodily  sufferings,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  own 
followers,  closed  his  life  in  retirement,  amidst  fac- 
tious excesses  which  his  increasing  infirmities  had 
denied  him  the  power  to  repress,  (a.d.  1469.) 

Piero  de'  Medici  left  two  sons,  of  whom  the 
eldest,  Lorenzo,  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age ; 
Giuliano,  the  second,  was  five  years  younger.  Not- 
withstanding their  extreme  youth,  the  brothers 
were  invited  by  their  friends  to  assume  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  state.  The  men  who,  under  Piero, 
had  engrossed  the  offices  of  administration,  and 
whose  tyranny  had  provoked  his  dying  indignation, 
were  not  without  the  ambition  of  ruling  in  their 
own  names.  But  they  felt  that  it  was  far  easier 
to  maintain  a  power  cemented  by  time,  than  to 
elevate  a  new  one,  and  they  prefeiTed  the  abuses 
of  a  factious  government,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
continue  to  profit  under  the  nominal  supremacy  of 
the  young  Medici,  to  the  love  of  their  country,  or 
even  to  the  desire  of  personal  independence.  They 
therefore  hastened  to  offer  their  professions  of  re- 
spect to  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  as  the  sole  rulers  of 
Florence.     The  brothers  received  the  charge  of 


the  state  with  modesty  and  prudence.  Lorenzo, 
who  acted  for  his  brother,  did  not  at  first  assume 
to  himself  the  conduct  of  affairs,  but  left  the  real 
administration  of  the  republic  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  party  which  had  hitherto  held  it.  Divided 
between  the  studies  and  the  tastes  of  youth,  the 
bi'others  were  constantly  either  suri'ounded  in  their 
palace  by  all  the  men  who  were  most  distinguished 
in  Florence  for  literature  and  art,  or  occupied  in 
charming  the  populace  with  binlliant  festivals. 
Meanwhile  the  public  peace  was  for  several  years 
wholly  undisturbed,  except  by  two  seditions  at  Prato 
and  Volterra,  which  were  easily  quelled.  As  he 
advanced  in  manhood,  however,  Lorenzo  gradually 
drew  to  himself  and  his  brother  the  exclusive  and 
arbitrary  conduct  of  affairs.  For  nearly  nine  years 
the  two  Medici  had  enjoyed  their  splendid  dis- 
tinction and  tranquil  fortune,  when  their  dream 
of  intellectual  pleasure  and  political  secui'itywas 
suddenly  broken  by  the  explosion  of  a  fearful  con- 
spiracy. 

Among  the  great  families  who  had  hitherto  lived 
in  amity  with  the  Medici,  were  the  Pazzi  of  the  Val 
d'Arno.  (a.d.  1478.)  Originally  noble,  this  power- 
ful house  had  shared  the  general  exclusion  of  their 
order  from  political  rights,  until  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
who  felt  the  necessity  of  strengthening  himself  by 
the  alliance  of  the  old  aristocracy,  had  obtained  a 
decree  for  their  admission  into  the  class  of  com- 
moners. Adopting  the  habits,  when  they  began 
to  share  the  privileges  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the 
Pazzi  entered  into  commerce.  Their  bank  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy  ;  and  they 
rivalled  the  Medici  in  wealth,  while  they  excelled 
them  in  their  illustrious  descent.  Cosmo,  to  secure 
their  finendship  by  the  ties  of  blood,  had  bestowed 
his  grand-daughter,  the  sister  of  Lorenzo,  in  mar- 
riage upon  one  of  this  distinguished  family  ;  but 
Lorenzo  himself,  entertaining  an  extreme  jealousy 
of  their  greatness,  had  pursued  a  very  opposite  po- 
licy. Giovanni  de'  Pazzi,  one  ofthe  brothers  of  his 
sister's  husband,  had  married  the  only  child  of  an 
opulent  citizen,  who  died  intestate  ;  and  Lorenzo, 
to  prevent  the  son-in-law  from  aggrandizing  himself 
by  the  immense  wealth  that  should  thus  have 
devolved  upon  his  wife,  caused  a  law  to  be  passed, 
by  which  nephews  were  prefei'red  to  daughters  in 
succession  to  the  inheritance  of  an  intestate.  This 
law  was  iniquitously  gifted  with  a  retrospective 
force;  and  thus  Giovanni  de'  Pazzi  was  deprived, 
as  Lorenzo  designed,  of  the  property  of  his  father- 
in-law,  who  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a 
will  to  secure  it  to  his  only  child.  Loi-enzo  followed 
up  this  injury  by  the  careful  exclusion  of  all  the 
Pazzi,  except  his  brother-in-law  Guglielmo,  from 
those  offices  of  dignity  in  the  state,  to  which  their 
rank  and  influence  entitled  them  to  aspire.  He 
thus  filled  the  whole  family  with  natural  indigna- 
tion; and  the  eldest  brother  of  Guglielmo,  Fran- 
cesco de'  Pazzi,  a  man  of  bold  and  violent  temper, 
withdrew  from  Florence  to  Rome  (where  the  Pazzi 
had  established  a  branch  of  their  firm)  to  escape 
from  the  pride  of  the  Medici,  which  his  own  arro- 
gance ill  enabled  him  to  brook.  The  pope,  Sixtus 
IV.,  shared  his  enmity  to  the  Medici ;  he  deprived 
them  of  the  office  of  bankers  to  the  holy  see, 
which  they  had  hitherto  held,  to  bestow  it  upon 
Francesco  ;  and  the  common  feeling,  which  ani- 
mated the  pontiff  and  his  new  agent,  soon  led 
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to  frequent  intercourse  between  them,  and  to 
dangerous  machinations  against  the  rulers  of 
Florence, 

Sixtus  IV.  had  been  raised  to  the  papal  throne 
in  1471,  on  the  death  of  Paul  II.,  whose  reign  had 
only  been  distinguished  by  his  persecution  of  the 
literary  men  of  Rome,  and  by  his  repeated,  though 
ineffectual  efforts,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy.  The  pontificate  of  Sixtus  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  scandalous  aggrandizement  of  his 
numerous  nephews,  or  illegitimate  sons  ;  whose 
equivocal  relationship  to  him,  and  luxurious  ex- 
travagance, increased  the  indecency  of  their  sudden 
exaltation  from  obscurity  to  enormous  wealth  and 
possessions.  To  form  principalities  for  these  indi- 
viduals, Sixtus  had  filled  Romagna  with  troubles  ; 
and  had  occasioned  the  Medici  to  feel  justly 
alarmed  for  the  peace  of  the  peninsula.  They  had 
therefore  afforded  assistance  to  the  signer  of 
Castello,  and  other  Romagnal  chieftains,  against 
the  attacks  of  the  papal  family;  and,  observing  the 
formation  of  a  close  alliance  between  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  and  the  pope,  they  had,  in  1474, 
united  Florence  in  a  league  with  the  duke  of  Milan 
and  the  Venetian  republic,  to  maintain  the  repose 
of  northern  Italy.  The  opposition  which  the  Medici 
had  thus  raised  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family, 
had  inflamed  the  pope  with  violent  resentment 
against  them  ;  and,  together  with  one  of  his  ne- 
phews, the  count  Girolamo  Riario,  he  readily 
embarked  with  Francesco  de'  Pazzi  in  an  atrocious 
plot  for  their  destruction.  As  the  result  of  an 
open  insurrection  at  Florence  appeared  hopeless, 
it  was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  assassination. 
Francesco  Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  liad 
some  causes  of  personal  animosity  against  the 
Medici,  eagerly  engaged  in  the  undertaking  ;  and 
Francesco  de'  Pazzi  repaired  to  Florence  to  ma- 
ture the  scheme.  There  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
his  uncle  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi,  the  chief  of  his  house, 
with  others  of  his  relations,  to  enter  the  conspiracy; 
which  was  also  embraced  by  Jacopo  Salviiiti, 
brother  of  the  archbishop,  by  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated historian  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  by  several 
ecclesiastics  and  adlierents  of  the  Pazzi. 

The  design  of  the  conspirators  was  to  assassinate 
both  the  brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  at  the 
same  instant;  for  the  murder  of  one  would,  other- 
wise, only  have  the  effect  of  putting  the  other  upon 
his  guard.  The  pope  therefore  wrote  to  the  cardi- 
nal Riario,  nephew  of  count  Girolamo,  a  youth  of 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  whom  he  had  just 
admitted  into  the  sacred  college,  and  who  was  then 
studying  at  the  university  of  Pisa,  to  desire  him  to 
obey  whatever  directions  he  should  receive  from 
the  archbishop  of  Pisa;  and  Salviati,  accordingly, 
carried  him  to  a  seat  of  the  Pazzi,  near  Florence. 
The  conspirators  knew  that  the  new  cardinal  must 
be  welcomed  with  public  entertainments,  at  which 
they  hoped  that  the  Medici  might  be  found  present 
together,  and  dispatched  while  unsuspicious  of 
danger.  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi  gave  a  fete,  to  which 
both  the  brothers  were  accordingly  invited  :  Lo- 
renzo, however,  alone  came,  for  Giuliano  was  indis- 
posed. But  Lorenzo,  as  had  been  foreseen,  made 
sumptuous  preparations  to  receive  the  cardinal  at 
his  villa  at  Fiesole ;  and  there  the  conspirators 
fully  resolved  to  execute  their  purpose.  The  enter- 
tainment took  place,  but  still  Giuliano  was  absent ; 


and  the  Pazzi,  thus  again  disappouited,  and  des- 
pairing of  securing  the  presence  of  the  younger 
Medici  at  a  second  festival  to  be  given  by  his 
brother,  resolved  to  defer  their  enterprise  no  longer 
than  the  foUowuig  Sunday,  when  the  cardinal  was 
to  be  present  at  high  mass  at  the  cathedral  of 
Florence  ; — an  occasion  on  which  it  was  thought 
that  neither  of  the  Medici  could,  with  decency, 
absent  himself.  There  it  was  determined  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  solemn  offices  of  religion,  the 
crime  of  assassination  should  be  perpetrated  ;  that 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  as  the  kneeling  victims 
bowed  their  heads,  should  be  the  signal  of  murder; 
and  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  sacrifice,  the  arch- 
bishop Salviati  and  others  should  seize  the  palace 
of  the  signiory,  while  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi  was  to  raise 
the  city  by  the  cry  of  liberty.  Francesco  de'  Pazzi 
charged  himself,  together  with  Bernardo  Bandini, 
a  daring  and  devoted  partizan  of  his  house,  with 
the  assassination  of  Giuliano.  Giovan  Battista 
Montesecco,  a  condottiere  in  the  papal  service,  had 
boldly  engaged  with  his  single  hand  to  dispatch 
Lorenzo,  while  he  understood  that  the  murder  was 
to  take  place  at  a  festival.  But  when  Montesecco 
foimd  that  it  was  before  the  altar  of  God  that  it 
was  intended  he  should  shed  the  blood  of  a  man, 
whose  hospitality  he  had  enjoyed,  his  courage 
failed  him.  The  soldier  declared  that  he  dared  not 
add  sacrilege  to  murder  and  perfidy;  and  his  office 
was  committed  to  two  ecclesiastics,  who  had  not 
the  same  scruples. 

When  the  appointed  morning  arrived,  the  cardi- 
nal Riario  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  were  already  at 
the  cathedral  ;  the  church  was  rapidly  filling  with 
people,  and  still  Giuliano  de'  Medici  did  not  appear. 
The  conspirators  began  to  dread  another  disap- 
pointment, and  Francesco  de'  Pazzi  and  Bernardo 
Bandini  left  the  cathedral  to  seek  for  liim,  and  to 
persuade  him  that  his  absence  would  be  invidiously 
remarked.  Every  feeling  which  revolts  at  murder 
and  treachery  is  strengthened,  when  we  leai'n  the 
terms  of  familiarity  on  which  these  men  had  just 
been  living  with  him  whom  they  were  luring  to 
death.  They  passed  their  arms  round  his  waist, 
as  if  to  draw  him  in  playful  violence  towards  the 
church,  but  in  reality  to  feel  whether  he  had  put  on 
his  cuirass,  which  he  wore  with  habitual  timidity 
under  his  garments.  But  Giuliano  was  indisposed ; 
he  had  discarded  his  armour ;  and  so  unsuspicious 
was  he  at  that  hour  of  impending  evil,  that  he  even 
left  at  home  the  dagger  which  usually  hung  at  his 
side.  As  he  entered  the  church,  and  approached 
the  altar,  the  two  conspirators  kept  close  to  him  ; 
the  two  priestly  assassins  had  also  fixed  themselves 
in  the  throng  beside  Lorenzo ;  and  when  the  host 
was  raised,  and  every  knee  was  bending  in  adora- 
tion, Bandini  struck  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of 
Giuliano.  The  victim  staggered  and  fell,  and 
Francesco  de'  Pazzi  threw  himself  upon  him  with 
such  blind  fury,  that  besides  inflicting  on  him 
several  blows  with  his  dagger,  the  least  a  death,  he 
grievously  wounded  himself  in  the  thigh.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  two  priests  attacked  Lorenzo. 
One  of  them  struck  at  his  throat,  but  missed  his 
aim  ;  and  the  blow,  which  only  slightly  grazed 
Medici  in  the  neck,  merely  startled  him  to  his 
defence.  Rapidly  throwing  his  cloak  abbut  his 
left  arm  for  a  shield,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cou- 
rageously  defended   himself  until   his  attendants 
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came  to  his  aid.  The  priests  then  lost  courage 
and  fled :  but  Bandini,  his  dagger  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  Giuliano,  now  endeavoured  to  rush  upon 
Lorenzo,  and  stabbed  one  of  his  train  to  the  heart, 
who  interposed  to  defend  him,  Lorenzo,  however, 
was  by  this  time  surrounded  by  his  friends,  who 
liastily  sought  refuge  with  him  in  the  sacristy,  and 
closed  its  brazen  doors.  Meanwhile  the  whole 
church  was  filled  with  consternation  ;  and  the  first 
moment  of  surprise  and  alarm  had  no  sooner 
passed,  than  the  friends  of  the  Medici  collected 
from  all  quarters,  and  conveyed  Lorenzo  in  safety 
to  his  palace. 

During  this  scene  in  the  cathedral,  the  arch- 
bishop Salviati,  with  a  strong  band  of  conspirators, 
attempted,  as  had  been  concerted,  to  seize  the 
palace  of  the  signiory  and  the  persons  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. After  filling  the  outer  apartments  with 
his  followers,  the  archbishop  obtained  by  his  rank 
an  easy  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  gonfalonier 
and  prioi*s  who  were  sitting.  But  instead  of  imme- 
diately attacking  them,  he  hesitated,  and  his  man- 
ner betrayed  so  much  confusion,  that  the  suspicion 
of  the  gonfalonier  being  excited,  he  rushed  from 
the  hall  and  assembled  the  guards  and  servants  of 
the  palace.  The  doors  were  secured,  and  the  con- 
spirators were  furiously  assaulted  by  the  magis- 
trates and  their  attendants  with  such  motley 
weapons  and  instruments  as  the  furniture  of  the 
palace  afforded.  Dispersed  and  intimidated,  they 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  were  all  either 
slaughtered  on  the  spot,  hurled  from  the  windows, 
or  made  prisoners.  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi,  followed  by 
a  troop  of  soldiery,  attempted  to  succour  them, 
after  an  abortive  eff"ort  to  excite  the  citizens  to 
revolt  by  crying  liberty  thi'ough  the  streets.  But 
the  magistrates  held  the  palace  until  numerous 
citizens  cam.e  to  their  aid,  and  Jacopo,  seeing  that 
the  game  was  lost,  fled  into  the  country. 

The  fate  of  most  of  the  conspirators  was  not 
long  delayed.  The  archbishop  Salviati  was  hanged 
from  a  window  of  the  public  palace,  even  in  his 
prelatical  robes.  Francesco  de'  Pazzi,  who,  ex- 
hausted by  loss  of  blood  from  his  self-inflicted 
wound,  had  been  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his 
uncle's  house,  was  dragged  from  his  bed,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  same  place  of  execution.  Jacopo 
himself,  being  discovered  and  arrested  in  the  coun- 
try by  the  peasantry,  was  brought  into  the  city  a 
few  days  afterwards,  and  similarly  executed,  with 
another  of  his  nephews,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
conspiracy  was  his  only  crime,  for  he  had  refused 
to  engage  in  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  devoted  family 
of  the  Pazzi  were  condemned  to  exile,  except 
Guglielmo,  the  brother-in-law  of  Lorenzo.  The 
priests  who  had  attacked  Lorenzo,  the  condottiere 
Montesecco,  and  above  seventy  inferior  persons 
besides, suffered  death;  and  even  Bernardo  Bandini, 
though  he  escaped  for  a  time  to  Constantinople, 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes ;  for  Lorenzo  had 
sufficient  influence  with  Mahomet  II.  to  cause  him 
to  be  seized  and  sent  to  Florence  for  execution. 
The  young  cardinal  Riario,  rather  an  instrument 
than  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  was  with 
difficulty  saved  by  Lorenzo  from  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  fury  of  the  Florentine  mob  ;  but  his 
attendants  were  mercilessly  butchered  by  them. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  strikingly  displayed 
the  absoluteness  of  the  Medicean  dominion  over 


the  will  and  aff"ections  of  the  people  of  Florence. 
So  far  from  showing  any  disposition  to  join  the 
Pazzi  in  revolt,  the  populace  were  filled  with  grief 
and  fury  at  the  murder  of  Giuliano,  and  at  the 
peril  in  which  Lorenzo  had  stood.  They  had  flown 
to  arms  to  defend  the  Medici,  and  they  paraded 
Florence  for  whole  days  to  commit  every  outrage 
upon  the  dead  bodies  of  the  conspirators  which  still 
defiled  the  streets.  The  cry  of  "  Palle  !  Palle  !"— 
the  armorial  device  of  the  Medici  * — continually 
resounded  through  the  city ;  and  the  memory  of 
the  tragedy  wherein  Giuliano  had  fallen,  was  always 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  a  deepened  and 
affectionate  interest  for  the  safety  of  Lorenzo,  and 
with  an  attachment  to  his  person  which  lasted  to 
his  death  f. 

When  Sixtus  IV.  found  that  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi  had  failed,  he  immediately  followed  up 
the  flagitious  part  which  he  had  taken  in  that  plot, 
by  disturbing  all  Italy  with  the  more  open  pursuit 
of  his  implacable  resentment  against  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  But  before  we  observe  the  continued 
eff'ects  of  the  fierce  and  unholy  spirit  by  which 
this  pontiff"  disgraced  the  assumed  sanctity  of  his 
office,  we  may  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  notice 
the  condition  of  the  Milanese  duchy.  Francesco 
Sforza,  whose  enlightened  policy  and  good  govern- 
ment as  a  sovereign  had  almost  atoned  for  the  per- 
fidious career  through  which  he  had  reached  his 
throne,  survived  the  war  of  the  Neapolitan  suc- 
cession only  two  years.  At  the  moment  of  his 
death,  his  eldest  legitimate  son,  Galeazzo  Maria, 
was  in  France  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which 
he  had  sent  him  to  assist  Louis  XI.  in  the  civil 
wars  of  that  kingdom,  (a.d.  1466.)  But  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  ducal  states  was  secured  to 
Galeazzo  Maria,  by  the  wise  measures  of  his 
mother  Bianca  Visconti ;  and  hastening  his  return, 
he  assumed  the  crown  without  opposition.  Though 
not  without  ability,  the  new  duke  had  few  qualities 
in  common  with  his  father.  He  indeed  faithfully 
preserved  his  alliance  with  Florence,  and  main- 
tained vigorous  order  in  his  dominions.  But  he 
was  vain  and  arrogant,  pusillanimous  and  cruel ; 
and  in  the  detestable  vices  of  his  private  life,  he 
closely  resembled  that  race  of  odious  tyrants,  the 
Visconti,  from  whom  he  was  descended  in  the 
maternal  line.  In  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he 
repaid  the  affection  and  prudent  counsels  of  his 
amiable  mother,  Bianca,  with  base  ingratitude. 
He  obHged  her  to  quit  his  court,  and  such  was  the 
opinion  which  he  had  already  taught  his  subjects 
to  conceive  of  his  wickedness,  that  her  sudden 
death  was  universally  attributed  to  poison  admi- 
nistered by  his  orders. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Galeazzo  Maria  might 
well  countenance  the  belief  of  even  so  revolting  a 

•  The  family  arms  of  the  Medici  were  six  golden  balls 
(palle  d'oro).  Their  name,  and  this  device  of  the  balls  or 
pills,  seem  to  agree  strongly  enough  in  referring  to  medicine 
as  their  original  occupation.  Yet  their  flatterers  were  not 
ashamed  to  invent  lying  legends  of  all  sorts,  to  reconcile 
these  armorial  bearings  with  an  ancestry  of  heroes. 

t  The  authorities  which  I  have  consulted  for  the  domestic 
history  of  Florence,  from  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi 
inclusive,  are  Machiavelli,  1st.  Fior.  parts  of  bb.  v.  vii. 
viii. ;  Scipione  Ammirato,  1st.  Fior.,  parts  of  bb.  xxi.  xxiii. 
xxiv. 


His  crimes,  and  violent  deatli.— 
Minority  of  his  son,  Gian  Gale- 
azzo. — Cecco  Simoneta 


THE  MILANESE  DUCHY. 


Sixtus  IV.  continues  to  persecute  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici. — War  against  Flo-   J  'J'J 
rence  by  Sixtus  and  king  ol  Naples. 


crime.  While  he  revelled  with  ferocious  delight 
in  the  infliction  of  frightful  cruelties  upon  all  who 
fell  under  his  displeasure,  his  debaucheries  were 
attended  with  circumstances  of  intolemble  outrage, 
and  carried  shame  and  desolation  into  the  principal 
houses  of  Milan.  Not  contented  with  forcibly  tear- 
ing wives  and  daughters  from  their  homes,  he 
gloried  in  obliging  their  natural  protectors  to  be- 
come the  instruments  of  their  di.shouour.  The  dis- 
carded objects  of  his  brutality  were  then  aban- 
doned to  his  guards,  and  the  last  insult  of  the 
tyrant  was  to  make  a  public  boast  and  a  derision  of 
their  misery.  For  ten  years  his  degraded  sub- 
jects had  endured  his  atrocities,  when  a  young  man 
of  noble  family,  Girolamo  Olgiato,  whose  beloved 
sister  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  passions  of  this 
monster,  resolved  to  rid  the  earth  of  his  crimes. 
His  design  was  embraced  by  two  other  kindred 
spirits,  who  shared  his  injuries  or  his  detestation 
of  an  insupportable  tyranny.  As  Galeazzo  Maria 
was  moving  in  his  ducal  state  through  the  church 
of  St.  Stefano  during  a  public  festival,  the  three 
conspirators  suddenly  approached  him,  and  toge- 
ther stuck  their  daggers  at  the  same  instant  into 
his  body.  (a.d.  1476.)  The  tyrant  fell  dead  on  the 
spot ;  but  the  abject  crowd  which  filled  the  church 
wanted  courage  to  protect  their  deliverers.  The 
accomplices  of  Girolamo  were  killed  by  the  guards 
of  the  duke  in  attempting  to  fly ;  and  though  the 
youth  himself  escaped  at  the  moment  to  his  home, 
his  parent  refused  him  the  shelter  which  a  friend 
afforded.  He  was  shortly  discovered  and  executed, 
after  endm*ing  frightful  tortures  with  unshaken 
constancy,  and  a  firm  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause. 

It  had  doubtless  been  the  hope  of  the  conspira- 
tors, that  the  people  would  seize  the  moment  of 
their  liberation  from  tyranny  by  the  death  of 
Galeazzo  to  establish  a  republican  constitution.  But 
the  Milanese  proved  that  the  debasing  influence  of  a 
long  servitude  had  disqualified  them  for  the  asser- 
tion of  the  common  rights  of  humanity.  While  the 
ducal  government  was  paralyzed  by  the  sudden  fate 
of  the  tyrant,  they  made  not  the  slightest  eff'ort  to 
strike  for  freedom ;  and  Gian  Galeazzo,  the  son  of  the 
late  duke,  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  was  suffered 
peaceably  to  succeed  him.  The  duchess  Bonne  of 
Savoy,  the  widow  of  Galeazzo  Maria,  took  the  reins 
of  government  for  her  child,  and  all  the  states  of 
Italy  assured  her  by  their  ambassadoi's  of  friendship 
and  protection.  The  regency  of  Bonne  deservedly 
acquired  the  reputation  of  prudence  and  justice ; 
but  her  station  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty,  for 
her  husband  had  left  several  brothers  of  dangerous 
character.  The  youngest  of  the  five  uncles  of  the 
infant  duke  refused  to  trouble  the  duchess-mother; 
but  the  four  others,  Sforza,  who  held  the  dignity 
of  duke  of  Bari  by  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
Ludovico,  surnamed  the  Moor,  Ottaviano,  and  As- 
canio,  leagued  to  usurp  all  the  authority  of  the 
state.  Galeazzo  Maria,  who  knew  their  restless 
ambition,  had  removed  them  from  his  court,  but 
immediately  after  his  death  they  hastened  to  Milan ; 
and,  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Bonne,  la- 
boured to  revive  the  old  quarrel  of  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins  by  declaring  themselves  the  supporters 
of  the  latter  faction.  But  the  administration  of 
the  duchess-mother  was  firmly  sustained  by  a  man 
of  talents  and  probity,  Cecco  Simoneta,  who  after 


justly  acquiring  the  confidence  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
had  served  his  son  Galeazzo  with  equal  fidelity, 
and  by  his  abilities  and  virtue  had  neutralized 
many  of  the  caprices  and  extravagancies  of  that 
execrable  tyrant. 

Simoneta  was  now  the  chief  minister  and  chosen 
counsellor  of  the  duchess-mother,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  herself  and  her  son,  if  she  had 
never  swerved  from  his  guidance.  After  a  vain 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  uncles  of  the  young  duke, 
by  admitting  the  leaders  of  the  faction  which  they 
had  revived  into  the  council  of  regency,  Sitnoneta 
found  that  they  were  still  plotting  against  the 
duchess  and  himself.  Penetrating  their  designs, 
he  caused  some  of  their  accomplices  to  be  arrested, 
and  the  brothers  then  flew  to  arms,  and  endea- 
voured to  excite  an  insurrection  in  the  capital 
against  the  minister.  But  none  of  the  citizens 
joined  them ;  they  were  compelled  to  retire  from 
Milan,  and  one  of  them,  Ottaviano,  perished  oji  his 
retreat  in  attempting  to  swim  across  the  Adda. 
Through  the  influence  of  Simoneta,  the  three  sur- 
vivors with  their  prmcipal  adherents  were  sen- 
tenced (a.d.  1477),  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of 
regency,  to  a  banishment  in  which  they  still  re- 
mained in  the  following  year,  when  the  hostilities 
which  the  pope  excited  in  the  peninsula  gave  them 
but  too  favourable  an  occasion  for  renewing  their 
machinations. 

As  Sixtus  IV.,  in  his  rage  at  the  failure  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  threw  off  the  mask  and 
declared  himself  overtly  against  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici, he  did  not  even  attempt  an  exculpation  of  his 
notorious  share  in  that  plot.  But  affecting  indig- 
nation and  horror  at  the  outrage  offered  to  the 
church  in  the  ignominious  death  of  the  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  he  immediately  declared  Florence  excom- 
municated if  her  citizens  should  fail  to  deliver  up 
Lorenzo  and  all  the  perpetrators  of  that  act  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  At  the 
same  time  he  published  an  alliance  which  he  had 
already  formed  against  the  Medici  with  Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  and  with  Sienna  ;  for  that  republic,  too, 
had  some  petty  causes  of  hostility  to  Florence. 
War  was  now  declared  by  the  league  against  Lo- 
renzo ;  the  Florentine  territory  was  invaded  by 
their  troops,  and  the  pope  reiterated  spiritual  ful- 
minations  in  support  of  his  temporal  arni^. 

The  Florentine  government  vainly  endeavoured 
to  deprecate  the  violence  of  the  pontiff,  by  acknow- 
ledging their  fault  in  having  themselves  put  to 
death  the  archbishop  and  the  priests  his  accom- 
plices, who  were  subject  only  to  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction ;  but  finding  this  submission  without  effect, 
they  had  recourse  to  more  energetic  measures  for 
the  protection  of  their  state.  Preparing  vigorously 
for  the  defence  of  their  frontiers,  they  addressed 
themselves  at  the  same  time  to  most  of  the  powers 
of  Italy  and  of  Europe ;  they  represented  the 
iniquitous  conduct  of  the  pope,  and  they  convoked 
at  Florence  a  synod  of  the  Tuscan  clergy  to  appeal 
to  a  general  council  against  his  tyranny  and  spiri- 
tual sentences.  These  proceedings  were  not  with- 
out their  weight.  The  king  of  France  and  other 
princes  remonstrated  in  a  high  tone  with  the  pope 
against  the  prosecution  of  an  unjust  war;  and 
though  the  Venetians,  whose  contest  with  the 
Turks  was  not  yet  concluded,  abstained  from  ac- 
tively engaging  in  the  impending  hostilities,  the 


Intrigues  by  Sixtus  IV.  and  Ferdi- 
1^8      naud,  to  deprive  the  Florentines 
of  the  Milanese  alliance. 


Ludovico  Sforza  usurps  the  government 
HISTORY   OF   ITALY.        ofMllan.— Progress  of  the  war  against 
Florence. 


Milanese  regency  firmly  resolved  to  support  the 
cause  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  undertook  the  personal  command  of  the 
Florentine  forces. 

Sixtus  IV.,  however,  was  not  the  less  strongly 
bent  on  his  purposes,  and  his  league  with  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples  rendered  him  still  very  superior  in 
strength  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  his  allies.  The 
pope  gave  the  command  of  the  numerous  forces 
which  he  levied  among  the  Romagnol  signers  to 
Federigo  of  Urbino,  whom  he  had  some  years 
before  raised  to  the  ducal  dignity ;  and  Alfonso 
duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  king  Ferdinand,  joining 
that  celebrated  captain  with  a  Neapolitan  army, 
the  confederates  gained  several  successes  against 
the  Florentine  troops  under  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
who  proved  himself  either  faithless  to  the  cause 
which  he  had  embraced,  or  destitute  of  military 
skill.  Meanwhile  Sixtus  and  Ferdinand  bestirred 
themselves  to  deprive  the  Florentines  of  the  power- 
ful aid  of  Milan.  By  their  intrigues  they  induced 
the  Adomi,  who  governed  Genoa  under  the  Mi- 
lanese regency,  to  throw  off  that  yoke ;  and  a 
numerous  army,  which  the  duchess  Bonne  dis- 
patched into  Liguria  to  support  the  authority  of 
her  son,  was  defeated  by  the  Genoese  with  signal 
disgrace.  Though  a  new  revolution  afterwards 
placed  the  Fregosi  at  the  head  of  the  government 
of  Genoa,  the  continued  independence  of  that  state 
was  equally  destructive  to  the  Milanese  authority, 
and  therefore  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  and  his  country. 

The  pope  now  applied  himself  to  persuade  yet 
more  dangerous  enemies  than  the  Genoese  to  at- 
tack the  duchess-regent  of  Milan.  By  the  machi- 
nations of  his  legate  and  princely  emissaries,  he 
played  upon  the  simple  devotion  of  the  Swiss,  and 
animated  their  religious  and  warlike  spirit  in  his 
service  against  Milan :  as  if  the  contest  into  which 
his  criminal  passions  had  hurried  him  had  been 
the  cause  of  God.  A  large  body  of  the  Swiss  in- 
vaded Lombardy,  and  though  they  made  but  one 
desultory  campaign,  this  short  expedition  not  only 
augmented  the  reputation  of  their  prowess  in  Italy 
by  a  defeat  which  they  gave  the  Milanese  army, 
but  embarrassed  the  counsels  of  the  duchess,  and 
effectually  diverted  her  resources  from  the  succour 
of  Florence.  The  storm  which  threatened  the 
government  of  Bonne  from  the  Alps  had  scarcely 
been  calmed  by  the  prudent  negotiations  of  her 
minister  Simoneta,  when  the  uncles  of  the  young 
duke  of  Milan,  in  the  aUiance  of  the  pope,  and  at- 
tended by  some  Genoese  troops,  entered  Lombardy 
from  their  exile,  (a.d.  1479.)  The  eldest  was  now 
dead,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned 
by  his  brother  Ludovico  the  Moor,  who  succeeded 
him  in  his  duchy  of  Bari.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  Sforza  in  the  Milanese  states,  they  declared 
that  they  only  came  to  deliver  their  young  nephew 
and  his  mother  herself  from  the  authority  of 
Simoneta ;  and  under  this  pretence  they  took  pos- 
session of  a  great  number  of  the  strong  places  of 
Lombardy,  which  opened  their  gates  to  them.  The 
court  of  Bonne  was  at  the  time  agitated  by  cabals 
against  her  minister ;  and  at  the  persuasion  of  his 
enemies,  she  had  the  weakness  to  enter  into  an 
accommodation  with  Ludovico,  and  to  invite  him 
to  Milan. 

When  Simoneta  learnt  the  determination  of  the 


duchess,  he  declared  to  her  that  the  part  which 
she  had  taken  would  entail  destruction  on  him  and 
the  loss  of  power  to  her.  Ludovico  had  scarcely 
entered  the  capital,  when  the  prophecy  of  her 
veteran  and  faithful  counsellor  began  its  fulfilment. 
Almost  the  first  act  of  Ludovico  was  to  cause 
Simoneta  to  be  arrested,  with  the  principal  persons 
who  were  attached  to  his  party.  After  lingering  for 
nearly  a  year  in  pinson,  where  he  was  treated  with 
frightful  barbarity,  the  old  minister  was  finally  be- 
headed, and  Ludovico  then  declared  his  nephew 
Gian  Galeazzo,  though  only  twelve  years  old,  of 
sufficient  age  to  assume  the  reins  of  government 
for  himself.  This  was  merely  to  afford  a  plea  for 
the  removal  of  the  duchess  from  power ;  many  of 
her  counsellors  were  imprisoned,  plundered,  and 
exiled,  and  she  was  thus  driven  by  mortification 
and  insults  to  withdraw  from  the  capital.  From 
this  epoch  Ludovico  the  Moor,  with  the  air  of 
directing  the  judgment  of  the  young  duke,  usurped 
in  his  name  all  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  be- 
came in  fact  the  sovereign  of  his  nephew's  domi- 
nions. His  alliance  with  the  pope  and  with  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples  had  placed  him  in  opposition  to 
Florence,  and  that  state  might  thenceforth  expect 
to  number  Milan  among  her  enemies. 

Meanwhile  the  progi'ess  of  the  war  in  Tuscany 
had  been  for  two  years  exceedingly  unfavourable  to 
Florence.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  though  absolutely 
directing  the  affairs  of  that  state,  as  if  he  had  been 
her  legitimate  sovei'eign,  did  not  show  himself  at 
the  head  of  her  ai'mies.  His  absence  from  the  field 
was  probably  occasioned  by  his  consciousness  that 
he  had  neither  experience  nor  talent  for  military 
command  ;  but  the  want  of  some  controlling  au- 
thority in  the  Florentine  camp  was  fatally  evinced. 
The  duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  chieftains  of  inferior 
rank  serving  with  their  bands  in  Florentine  pay, 
despised  the  interference  of  the  republican  commis- 
saries who  attended  their  movements.  They  con- 
sumed the  resources  of  the  state,  and  passed  the 
season  for  active  opei'ations  in  violent  disagreements 
among  themselves  ;  while  the  confederates,  under 
the  dukes  of  Calabria  and  Urbino,  ravaged  or  con- 
quered great  part  of  the  Florentine  territory.  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  in  the  midst  of  these  reverses, 
did  not,  however,  lose  courage.  He  actively  and 
successfully  negotiated  for  the  assistance  of  Venice, 
now  delivered  from  her  Turkish  war  ;  and  in  con- 
cert with  that  republic,  he  planned  the  revival  of 
the  Angevin  pretensions  upon  Naples.  Though  the 
Venetians  still  hung  back  from  becoming  principals 
in  the  war,  their  ambassadors,  together  with  those 
of  Florence,  made  overtures  to  Regnier  II.,  duke 
of  Lori'aine,  on  whom  the  Angevin  rights  had  de- 
volved through  the  female  line  ;  and  that  prince 
eagerly  listened  to  their  proposals. 

But  the  people  of  Florence  did  not  share  the  spirit 
of  their  leader.  Their  state  was  exhausted  and 
desolated,  their  commerce  was  almost  destroyed, 
and  their  burthens  were  hourly  becoming  more 
ruinous,  in  the  support  of  an  unfortunate  war  ; 
which  had  been  undertaken  and  endured,  not  to 
protect  the  true  interests  of  Florence,  but  for  the 
personal  safety  of  the  individual  who  governed 
them.  They  began  openly  to  manifest  their  disgust 
and  discontent ;  and  Lorenzo,  after  the  alarming 
experience  of  two  disastrous  campaigns  and  the 
loss   of  the  Milanese  alliance,  had  to  dread  the 
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change  of  the  popular  affection  and  the  overthrow 
of  his  own  authority.  Some  decisive  step  became 
necessary  on  his  part,  when  the  inaction  of  a  truce, 
which  was  unexpectedly  proposed  by  the  duke  of 
Calabria,  gave  the  people  a  dangerous  leisure  to 
brood  over  their  distresses.  The  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, however,  more  fortunately  afforded  him  an 
opening  for  the  adoption  of  a  measure,  than  which 
there  appeared  no  other  resource,  while  it  was  in 
itself  both  wise  and  generous.  He  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Naples,  and  to  commit  himself 
into  the  hands  of  king  Ferdinand,  though  his 
avowed  enemy,  with  the  hope  of  discovering  how 
that  monarch  was  secretly  affected,  and  of  per- 
suading him  of  the  impolicy  of  continuing  a  war, 
the  prolongation  of  which  could  gratify  only  the 
rancour  of  the  pontiff,  or  his  desire  of  aggrandizing 
his  family. 

This  enterprise  was  not  without  its  imminent 
danger  from  the  faithless  temper  of  Ferdinand  ; 
but  Lorenzo  probably  judged,  with  the  penetration 
and  foresight  which  marked  his  character,  that  the 
interests  of  that  prince  would  render  him  favour- 
able to  a  pacification.  By  voluntarily  absenting 
himself  from  Florence,  he  would  both  convince  the 
world  that  he  was  not  the  tyrant  of  his  country, 
who  feared  to  trust  himself  among  enemies  under 
the  simple  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  an  ambassa- 
dor ;  and  that,  if  necessary,  he  was  prepared  to 
make  a  noble  devotion  of  his  safety  and  life  to  the 
interests  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  had  suffered  so 
much  in  his  personal  cause.  He  accordingly  quitted 
Florence,  and  being  provided  with  formal  authority 
to  treat  in  the  name  of  the  republic  with  the  king, 
passed  by  sea  to  Naples,  where  he  was  received 
with  distinguished  honours. 

Ferdinand  had  entered  into  the  war  against  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  merely  from  the  ordinary  motives 
of  ambition,  and  not,  like  Sixtus,  for  the  indulgence 
of  personal  animosity.  He  therefore  desired  to 
pui*sue  the  contest  no  longer  than  suited  his  politi- 
cal interests,  and  these  seemed  now  to  demand 
peace.  His  son,  the  duke  of  Calabria,  during  his 
campaigns  in  Tuscany,  had  acquired  so  decided  an 
ascendancy  in  the  factions  of  Sienna,  that  he  hojjed 
to  establish  his  sovereign  authority  over  that  stormy 
commonwealth.  Since  the  revolt  of  Genoa  from 
Milan,  that  republic  also  had  fallen  much  into  de- 
pendance  upon  Naples  ;  and  the  revolution  in  the 
Milanese  government  had  been  the  means  of  ex- 
tending the  same  influence  into  Lombardy.  To 
pursue  his  intrigues  in  these  several  quarters,  and 
to  strengthen  a  growing  power,  the  repose  of  a  peace 
was  necessary  to  Ferdinand.  No  object  remained 
to  induce  him  to  continue  the  war  ;  and  he  was 
therefore  the  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  over- 
tures of  Lorenzo,  whose  attractive  qualities  per- 
haps gained  upon  his  personal  regard,  and  whose 
suggestions  had  certa,inly  more  weight  upon  his 
fears.  Lorenzo  reminded  the  king  of  the  danger 
to  which  his  throne  was  exposed  from  the  claims  of 
the  house  of  Anjou  :  that  it  was  easier  for  the  Flo- 
rentines to  revenge  themselves  against  their  ene- 
mies, by  calling  in  a  French  prince  who  pretended 
to  the  crown  of  Naples,  than  it  would  be  to  protect 
Italy  afterwards  from  the  consequences  of  thus  in- 
troducing a  foreign  power  to  mingle  in  her  quarrels ; 
and  that  the  common  interests  of  the  Florentines 
and  of  Ferdinand  himself  should  teach  them  to  pre- 


fer a  faithful  alliance  with  each  other  to  a  senseless 
war  between  their  states.  These  considerations 
were  not  new  to  the  king,  and  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  him.  But  he  detained  Lorenzo  at  his 
court,  to  observe  whether  his  removal  from  Florence 
produced  any  revolution  there.  Finding  that  state, 
on  the  contrary,  continue  its  tranquil  obedience  to 
the  Medicean  party  even  in  the  absence  of  its  chief, 
Ferdinand  signed  a  peace  with  him  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  his  republic,  restored  all  his  conquests, 
and  interchanged  a  mutual  guarantee  of  dominion, 
upon  the  simple  condition  that  his  son  should  be 
taken  into  Florentine  pay,  with  an  annual  stipend 
of  60,000  florins.  This  treaty  adjusted,  Lorenzo 
hastened  his  return  to  Florence,  where  the  grateful 
joy  and  increased  affection  of  the  people  enthusias- 
tically greeted  him,  on  the  successful  termination  of 
his  mission,  as  the  benefactor  and  saviour  of  his 
country. 

But  peace  with  Ferdinand  did  not  release  Flo- 
rence from  more  than  one  cause  of  anxiety.  The 
pope  was  still  obstinately  resolved  to  pursue  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  to  destruction  by  the  continuance 
of  the  war  ;  and  the  duke  of  Calabria,  instead  of 
withdrawing  the  Neapolitan  troops  from  Tuscan}^, 
remained  at  Sienna,  weaving  his  toils  about  that 
republic,and  still  menacing  the  surrounding  country. 
But  just  when  Lorenzo  had  most  reason  to  dread 
an  approaching  crisis,  an  event  suddenly  occurred 
which  paralyzed  all  Italy  with  terror,  induced  the 
pope  at  once  in  his  panic  to  abandon  the  indulgence 
of  his  rancour,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Calabria 
to  evacuate  Sienna  and  to  march  to  the  defence  of 
his  father's  dominions.  This  was  the  debarkation 
near  Otranto  of  a  formidable  Turkish  army.  Ma- 
homet II.,  who  was  still  living,  and  who  claimed 
the  provinces  of  southern  Italy  as  ancient  depend- 
encies of  the  sceptre  of  Constantinople,  seriously 
meditated  the  subjugation  of  all  Italy  ;  and  his  en- 
terprise against  Otranto  was  only  intended  as  a 
prelude  to  more  extensive  plans  of  conquest.  In 
undertaking  it  he  was  instigated  by  the  Venetians, 
who  in  their  jealousy  of  the  late  reconciliation  be- 
tween Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
did  not  hesitate  to  concert  the  ruin  of  the  latter, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  delivering  the  whole  penin- 
sula into  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  modem  decay  of  the  Otto- 
man power,  to  conceive  the  fear  and  horror  which, 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  its  gigantic  and /rapid 
growth  produced  throughout  Christendom.  Sixtus 
IV.,  to  whose  distempered  apprehension  the  Turks 
seemed  already  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  addressed 
bulls  to  all  Christian  princes,  and  especially  to  the 
powers  of  Italy,  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  peace 
among  themselves  and  common  war  against  the  in- 
fidels. In  his  terror,  he  set  them  the  example  by 
voluntarily  offering  to  accept  the  submission  of  the 
Florentines,  which  he  had  hitherto  so  obstinately 
refused.  A  solemn  embassy  was  accordingly  sent 
to  him  of  some  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Florence, 
who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  confessed  that 
their  state  had  sinned  against  the  church,  and  im- 
plored his  pardon.  The  haughty  pontiff  in  reply 
reproached  them  in  violent  terms  for  their  disobe- 
dience to  the  holy  -see,  but  concluded  by  granting 
them  absolution,  removing  the  interdict  from  their 
city,  and  agreeing  to  equitable  terms  of  peace. 

The  Turks,  on  their  landing  near  Otranto,  had 
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immediately  laid  siege  to  that  important  city,  and 
as  the  place  was  miprepared  for  defence,  they  in  a 
few  days,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resistance  of 
the  people,  entered  it  by  the  breach,  and  made  a 
horrible  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  But  imme- 
diately after  this  success,  Mahomet  II.  recalled  the 
main  force  of  the  expedition,  leaving  a  strong  gar- 
rison of  above  seven  thousand  men  in  Otranto. 
The  duke  of  Calabria,  being  hastily  summoned  by 
his  father  with  his  army  from  Tuscany,  and  joined 
by  numerous  reinforcements,  laid  siege  to  the 
Turkish  garrison  by  land  and  sea.  The  infidels 
had,  however,  already  assembled  a  powerful  arma- 
ment with  25,000  troops  on  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  to  relieve  Otranto,  and  pursue  their 
conquests  in  Italy,  when  an  abrupt  termination 
was  put  to  their  designs  by  the  death  of  Mahomet 
II.,  and  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  between  his 
sons.  (a.d.  1481.)  Despairing  of  succour  during 
this  distracted  state  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the 
Turkish  garrison  of  Otranto  capitulated  upon  ho- 
nourable terms,  which  were  however  immediately 
violated. 

The  death  of  Mahomet  II.,  the  fierce  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  was  hailed  by  all  the  Italian 
powers,  as  a  deliverance  from  the  greatest  peril  to 
which  Christendom  had  ever  been  exposed.  Ac- 
cordingly the  pope  was  no  sooner  thus  released 
from  the  dismay  which  had  so  violently  agitated 
him,  than  he  immediately  laboured  to  disturb  the 
repose  that  Italy  had  only  just  begun  to  enjoy 
since  the  late  war.  Thenceforth  he  gave  the  reins 
to  his  ambition  of  aggrandizing  his  favourite 
nephew  Girolamo  Riario,  count  of  Imola,  to  gratify 
whose  interests  and  passions  he  had  already  so 
long  embroiled  the  peninsula.  Sixtus  IV.  now 
found  a  spirit  which  responded  to  his  own  in  the 
councils  of  Venice.  That  ambitious  republic  was 
also  freed  from  alarm  of  the  Turkish  power ;  and 
grasping  at  an  extension  of  her  territory  towards 
Tuscany,  she  eagerly  listened  to  the  proposals  of 
Sixtus  and  his  nephew  to  despoil  the  house  of 
Este  and  partition  its  states.  The  Venetians  easily 
made  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with  Ercole,  the 
reigning  duke  of  Feirara ;  and  the  pope  joined 
them  in  a  declaration  of  war,  without  even  trou- 
bling himself  to  find  a  plea  for  this  aggression. 
(a.d.  1482.)  Several  of  the  minor  signors  of  Italy 
joined  this  league  of  the  pope  and  the  Venetians; 
but  the  king  of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Milan,  the 
marquis  of  Mantua,  and  the  Florentines,  could  not 
tamely  suffer  the  spoliation  of  the  Ferrarese  domi- 
nions to  enrich  the  papal  family,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Venetians,  who  were  already  so  powerful. 
These  four  powers,  with  other  lesser  states,  there- 
fore formed  a  counter-league  for  the  defence  of 
the  dukfr  of  Ferrara ;  and  thus  Italy  was  agitated 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  by  a  general  war 
which  commenced  in  all  quarters. 

We  shall  find  no  temptation  to  follow  the  events 
of  this  contest,  in  which,  as  most  of  the  parties 
were  rather  lukewarm  allies  than  principals,  the 
operations  of  their  mercenary  armies  were  even 
more  languid  and  indecisive  than  was  usual  in 
that  age.  The  duke  of  Ferrara,  notwithstanding 
the  imposing  array  of  his  protectors,  was  the  chief 
sufferer,  since  his  enemies  invaded  and  dismem- 
bered his  states  with  much  more  zeal  than  lii.s 
friends  defended  them.     His  ruin  seemed  hourlv 


advancing,  his  protectors  were  gradually  abandon- 
ing him,  and  all  was  prosperity  with  the  league  of 
the  pope  and  the  Venetians,  when  Sixtus,  upon 
some  sudden  and  unexplained  caprice — whether 
jealous  of  the  republic,  offended  at  slights  evinced 
by  her  senate  to  his  nephew,  or  tempted  by  secret 
offers  from  the  king  of  Naples — destroyed  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  and  signed  a  peace  with 
Ferdinand,  by  which  he  guaranteed  to  the  house 
of  Este  the  integrity  of  its  dominions.  Notwith- 
standing the  defection  of  Sixtus,  the  Venetians 
still  resolved  to  pursue  their  conquests  (a.d.  1483); 
and  though  the  pope  now  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  league  for  the  defence  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  excommunicated  his  late  allies,  they 
fearlessly  prepared  to  resist  him,  and  to  support 
the  war  against  all  the  powers  of  Italy.  They 
trusted  perhaps  as  much  to  the  speedy  separation 
of  a  confederacy  composed  of  such  discordant  and 
various  materials,  as  to  their  own  resources  ;  and 
though  the  league  gained  some  trifling  advantages, 
such  success  brought  no  relief  to  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  which  was  exhausted  alike  by  the  pre- 
sence of  invaders  and  defenders.  In  effect,  the 
league  soon  approached  its  dissolution.  The  allies 
grew  weary  of  the  war ;  the  duke  of  Ferrara  must 
be  ruined  by  its  continuance ;  and  Venice  alone 
was  obstinately  resolved  upon  pressing  it,  or  at 
least  retaining  a  part  of  her  conquests. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  peace  was  at  last 
accommodated  by  negotiation  between  the  Vene- 
tians and  Ludovico  Sforza,  the  real  sovereign  of 
Milan.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  afterwards  rati- 
fied by  the  ambassadors  of  the  other  belligerents 
at  Bagnolo,  the  Venetians  were  left  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  about  Rovigo, 
at  the  expense  of  the  house  of  Este.  The  interests 
of  several  of  the  weaker  powers,  as  well  as  of  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  were  more  or  less  sacrificed  to 
those  of  the  sti'onger  ;  but  the  pope  was  more  dis- 
satisfied than  any  of  the  other  allies,  for  the  peace 
offered  no  acquisitions  to  his  nephew.  He  refused 
to  confirm  its  stipulations ;  but  he  was  now  incapa- 
ble of  opposing  resistance  to  them.  He  had  already 
been  alarmingly  attacked  by  gout  in  the  stomach, 
and  the  intelligence  of  this  treaty  is  said  to  have 
thrown  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  which 
hastened  his  dissolution,  (a.d.  1484.)  During  his 
whole  pontificate  the  sole  objects  of  Sixtus  IV. 
had  been  to  aggrandize  his  worthless  relatives, 
and  to  gratify  his  fierce  animosities,  at  the  expense 
of  every  upright  principle  and  duty.  To  accom- 
plish these  ends  he  had  shrunk  from  no  crime  ;  he 
had  felt  no  compunction  in  devastating  the  penin- 
sula with  injustice  and  bloodshed  ;  and  his  last 
emotion  was  regret  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Italy  at  peace  *. 

The  individual  of  their  body  whom  the  cardinals 
in  conclave  now  seated  in  the  vacant  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  was  in  character  and  habits  very  differ- 
ent from  the  late  pontiff.  Innocent  VIII.  was  as 
indolent  and  feeble  in  spirit,  as  Sixtus  IV.  had 


•  Macchiavelli,  b.  viii.  pp.  382-427  ;  Scipione  Ammirato, 
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counts are  in  the  compilations  of  Daru,  Hist,  de  Venise,  vol. 
iii  pp.  1-22;  Sismondi,  cc.  84,  85-88;  and  Roscoe,  Life  of 
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been  active  and  turbulent.  Like  his  predecessor, 
indeed,  the  new  pope  was  surrounded  by  relatives, 
for  whose  interests  he  was  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  of  the  public  good.  Seven  children  were 
the  results  of  his  various  amours;  and- forgetting 
the  decent  practice  of  his  church,  which  might 
have  taught  him  by  frequent  examples  to  disguise 
the  claims  of  these  objects  upon  his  paternal  affec- 
tion under  the  plea  of  mere  consanguinity,  he  in- 
troduced a  novel  scandal  into  the  papacy  by  openly 
acknowledging  them  all.  But  neither  Innocent  nor 
his  children  were  of  a  restless  and  enterprising 
temperament.  They  did  not  disturb  Italy  by  their 
crimes  like  Sixtus  aud  his  family ;  and  debauchery, 
extortion,  and  unblushing  venality  remained  the 
only  reproaches  of  the  papal  court.  Innocent  him- 
self was  a  well-intentioned  man ;  but  he  was  con- 
stantly governed  by  unworthy  favourites,  to  whom 
he  permitted  every  irregularity ;  and  his  domestic 
administration  was  sullied  by  the  vices  of  his  de- 
pendents. 

Innocent  VIII.  had  been  indebted  for  his  first 
elevation  in  the  church  to  the  patronage  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples,  and  that  monarch  naturally  ex- 
pected to  find  in  him  a  faithful  adherent.  But 
experience  had  shown  that  the  popes  were  seldom 
remai'kable  for  gratitude  to  the  early  founders  of 
their  fortunes,  and  more  frequently  desirous  of 
making  their  former  masters  feel  that  the  relations 
of  dependence  were  reversed.  Immediately  after 
his  accession  to  the  tiara.  Innocent  began  to  assume 
a  haughty  tone  towards  his  old  patron,  and  de- 
manded the  payment  of  the  feudal  tribute  from  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom  to  the  holy  see,  with  which 
Sixtus  IV.  had  dispensed.  As  the  breach  which 
this  demand  created  gradually  widened,  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  pope  was  seduced  by  the  state  of  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom,  to  attempt  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  Aragonese  dynasty.  Ferdinand  had 
always  been  deservedly  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
jects. Besides  the  general  rigour  and  cruelty  of 
his  government,  his  reign  had  been  distinguished 
by  many  acts  of  bad  faith  and  perfidy.  After  his 
triumph  over  John  of  Anjou,  he  had  violated  the 
solemn  obligation  of  oaths  to  ruin  the  barons  who 
had  supported  that  prince.  He  had  seized  the 
duke  of  Suessa,  imprisoned  him,  and  despoiled  him 
of  his  states ;  he  had  inveigled  into  his  power  the 
celebrated  condottiere  Jacopo  Piccinino,  and  caused 
him  to  be  murdei'ed  in  his  dungeon  ;  and  after 
striking  terror  into  the  nobles  by  these  iniquitous 
proceedings,  he  had  bruised  their  power  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  equally  oppressed  them  and  the 
rest  of  his  people.  The  general  disaffection  pro- 
duced by  his  tyranny  was  increased  by  the  cha- 
racter of  his  eldest  son.  If  the  Neapolitans  justly 
feared  and  detested  the  relentless  and  arbitrary 
temper  of  their  reigning  monarch,  they  had  still 
more  reason  to  anticipate  with  abhori'ence  the  rule 
of  his  successor.  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  had 
already  shown  himself  more  tyrannical  and  cruel 
in  his  nature  than  his  father,  and  thoroughly  vicious 
in  all  his  propensities.  The  resentment  of  the 
nobles  was  aggravated  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
violences  which  he  committed  in  the  royal  name, 
and  they  negotiated  with  Innocent  VIII.  to  obtain 
his  aid  against  their  princes,  engaging  to  place 
their  kingdom,  already  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  under 
his  immediate  authority.     The  pope  eagerly  coun- 


tenanced their  discontent ;  and  an  act  of  treachery 
attempted  by  the  duke  of  Calabria  shortly  gave 
him  a  feasible  occasion  for  commencing  hostilities 
against  Ferdinand. 

The  city  of  Aquila,  though  contained  within  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  had  long  enjoyed  a  munici- 
pal independence,  which  the  duke  now  violated  by 
seizing  the  principal  citizen-noble  of  the  place,  and 
treacherously  introducing  his  troops  within  its 
walls,  (a.d.  1485.)  The  magistracy,  after  vain 
remonsti-ances  with  Alfonso,  excited  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  rise  in  ai'nis ;  the  soldiery  of  the  duke 
were  either  slain  or  expelled ;  and  the  people  of 
Aquila  then  implored  the  papal  protection.  Inno- 
cent immediately  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  their 
defence ;  and  most  of  the  Neapolitan  great  feuda- 
tories and  barons,  now  secure  of  his  support,  at  the 
same  time  assembled  in  a  general  congress  at 
Melfi,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
count  of  Sarno  and  Antonio  Petrucci,  two  of 
Ferdinand's  own  ministers,  who  had  reason  to 
dread  the  future  oppression  of  the  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, secretly  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  insurgents,  and  the  rebellion  rapidly  spread 
throughout  the  kingdom.  To  give  more  eff'ect  to 
the  confederacy  of  the  Neapolitan  nobles,  the  pope 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  Venice. 
But  that  republic,  averse  from  engaging  in  new 
hostilities,  yet,  since  the  war  of  Ferrara,  cherish- 
ing her  enmity  against  the  king  of  Naples,  adopted 
a  middle  course.  Her  senate  declined  the  alliance 
of  the  pope,  but  suffered  their  general  Roberto  di 
San  Severino  to  engage  in  the  papal  service  with 
thirty-two  squadrons  of  their  mercenary  cavalry. 

In  his  distress,  Ferdinand  formally  applied  to 
Florence  and  Milan  for  the  succours  which  those 
states  were  bound  by  treaty  to  afford  him.  But 
to  the  consideration  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  the 
king  might  lay  some  personal  claim,  and  it  was 
particularly  to  him  that  his  solicitations  were  ad- 
dressed. Lorenzo  had  lived  on  terms  of  amity 
with  the  pope  ever  since  his  accession:  but  he 
was  not  the  less  averse  from  seeing  the  papacy 
aggrandized  by  the  extension  of  its  temporal  in- 
fluence in  southern  Italy,  and  by  the  fall  of  Ferdi- 
nand ;  and  he  was  sensible  of  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  to  his  family  from  the  alliance  of 
that  monarch.  He  therefore  earnestly  engaged 
Florence  in  support  of  the  king  of  Naples  and  in 
opposition  to  Innocent  VIII. ;  and  Ludovico  Sforza, 
from  similar  motives  of  policy,  threw  the  weight  of 
Milan  into  the  same  scale. 

None  of  the  contending  parties  or  their  allies 
were  thoroughly  prepared  for  war  ;  and  Ferdi- 
nand, who  conducted  his  affairs  with  remarkable 
skill,  endeavoured  to  temporize  with  his  barons 
by  an  affected  moderation,  which,  although  they 
utterly  distrusted  him,  was  not  without  its  profit 
for  his  cause.  Retaining  only  an  army  of  obser- 
vation to  keep  the  insurgents  in  check  without 
attacking  them,  he  dispatched  his  chief  force  under 
the  duke  of  Calabria  into  the  states  of  the  church, 
to  unite  with  the  Florentine  and  Milanese  contin- 
gents, and  to  combat  San  Severino  and  the  papal 
troops  before  they  could  arrive  to  the  support  of 
the  Neapolitan  barons.  After  a  considerable  in- 
terval of  inaction,  the  two  armies  of  the  duke  and 
of  San  Severino,  met  at  the  bridge  of  Lamenfana. 
(a.d.  1486.)      So   ridiculous    had  Italian  warfare 
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become,  that,  during  an  encounter  of  several  hours 
between  the  hostile  array  of  cuii-assiers,  not  a  single 
soldier  was  either  killed  or  wounded ;  but  as  the 
army  of  the  duke  of  Calabria  at  last  pushed  their 
opponents  oflf  the  field  and  took  some  prisoners, 
this  bloodless  contest  had  all  the  effects  of  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Neapolitan  prince,  who  immediately 
began  to  approach  towards  Rome. 

Although  Innocent  VIII.  had  ambitiously  in- 
volved himself  in  the  design  to  overthrow  the  king 
of  Naples,  he  had  neither  energy  nor  talents  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  a  project  of  such  magnitude 
and  difficulty.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  thrown 
into  consternation  by  the  first  reverse ;  and  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  seizing  the  auspicious  moment 
for  his  ally,  easily  succeeded  in  terrifying  the  im- 
becile pope  into  the  abandonment  of  his  schemes, 
by  insisting  to  him  on  the  danger  of  his  position, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns 
of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  who 
now  for  the  first  time  began  to  interfere  in  the 
politics  of  Italy,  also  exhorted  Innocent  to  peace, 
and  offered  their  good  offices  for  concluding  the 
war.  Having  inherited  the  crown  of  Sicily  with 
that  of  Aragon,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  an 
immediate  interest  in  promoting  the  repose  of  Italy 
for  the  security  of  his  insular  dominions,  while  he 
was  engaged  with  his  queen  in  the  conquest  of 
Granada.  By  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns and  the  exertions  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Rome  between  the  pope 
and  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  by  which  the  king  agreed 
to  all  the  demands  of  Innocent :  to  pay  the  dis- 
puted tribute  to  the  holy  see  with  all  its  arrears, 
to  pardon  the  rebel  barons,  to  suffer  them  to  dwell 
immolested  in  their  castles  and  domains,  and  to 
acknowledge  both  them  and  the  community  of 
Aquila  as  immediate  feudatories  of  the  pope. 

But  it  was  farthest  from  the  intentions  of  the 
perfidious  Ferdinand  to  observe  any  of  these  con- 
ditions. As  soon  as  he  found  that  peace  was  se- 
cured, he  immediately  imprisoned  the  count  of 
Sarno  and  Antonio  Petrucci,  and  under  pretence 
that  they  had  not  been  included  by  name  in  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  confiscated  their  property 
and  put  them  to  a  cruel  death.  For  a  short  time 
after  this  alarming  earnest  of  his  spirit,  he  conti- 
nued to  observe  some  respect  for  the  barons  who 
had  confederated,  until  having  assured  himself 
that  the  pope  was  no  longer  prepared  to  resist 
him,  or  to  afford  them  protection,  he  seized  upon 
Aquila  and  expelled  the  papal  garrison.  He  next 
caused  many  of  the  principal  barons  who  had  been 
in  arms  against  him  to  be  arrested  and  massacred 
in  prison  ;  and  having  by  these  atrocities  delivered 
himself  from  the  fear  of  his  nobles,  he  finally  threw 
off  all  deference  for  the  pope  himself,  refused  to 
discharge  the  tribute  which  he  had  promised,  and 
arrogated  to  himself  the  nomination  of  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  in  his  dominions.  Innocent  dared 
neither  to  show  at  the  moment  any  resentment  at 
these  insults,  nor  at  the  audacious  murder  of  ad- 
herents, whom  he  was  solemnly  bound  to  protect. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  was  induced,  by  the 
hope  of  assistance  from  France,  to  declare  war 
anew  against  Ferdinand ;  but  finding  the  French 
sovereign  not  in  readiness  to  support  him,  all  his 
hostility  was  confined  to  the  promulgation  of  a  few 
bulls,  and  closed  by  a  new  treaty  ;  which  renewed 


the  promise  of  tribute  like  the  last,  and  was  simi- 
larly violated  by  Ferdinand. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Neapolitan  war,  the 
repose  of  Italy  was  scarcely  disturbed  for  eight 
years,  until  the  too  famous  invasion  of  the  French, 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  her  independence 
and  grandeur.  The  peace  of  Rome  had,  however, 
left  one  partial  quarrel  undecided.  This  was  a 
dispute  between  Florence  and  Genoa,  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Sarzana  on  the  confines  of 
their  states,  which  one  of  the  Fregosi  had  seized, 
after  the  Florentines  had  acquired  the  place  by 
purchase  from  his  family.  Conscious  of  his  in- 
ability to  preserve  it,  however,  Agostino  Fregoso 
had  surrendered  the  sovereignty  of  the  town  to 
the  great  Genoese  bank  of  St,  George  ;  and  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  after  an  ineffectual  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  cession  of  the  place  by  negotiation, 
resolved  to  assert  the  Florentine  rights  by  arms. 
A  petty  war  had  thus  been  produced  between  the 
two  republics,  and  some  hostilities  had  taken  place ; 
until  the  more  important  contest  in  support  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples  suspended  the  assaults  of  the 
Florentines.  The  treaty  of  Rome  had  now,  how- 
ever, left  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  liberty  to  direct 
the  forces  of  Florence  against  Sarzana,  which  was 
besieged  and  taken,  (a.d.  14870  The  war  had  a 
far  more  disastrous  issue  to  the  Genoese,  than  the 
loss  of  this  object  of  dispute.  The  pretence  of 
mediating  between  the  belligerents,  afforded  the 
crafty  Ludovico  Sforza  an  occasion  of  carrying  his 
intrigues  into  the  bosom  of  that  inconstant  repub- 
lic. He  engaged  the  doge,  the  cardinal  Paolo 
Fregoso,  by  bestowing  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Sforza 
in  maiTiage  upon  his  natural  son,  to  place  the  state 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Milan.  But  though  this 
new  connexion  of  Fregoso  filled  his  fellow-citizens 
with  suspicion  of  his  designs  and  produced  an  in- 
surrection, the  party  of  the  Adomi,  which  pre- 
vailed over  the  doge  and  his  adherents  after  a 
furious  conflict,  fell  precisely  into  the  measure  of 
which  Fregoso  had  been  suspected.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  Ludovico  the  Moor  were  permitted  to  me- 
diate between  the  hostile  factions  ;  an  accommo- 
dation was  effected,  by  which  the  cardinal  doge 
abdicated  the  supreme  authority  for  a  pension  ;  and 
an  Adomo  assumed  the  government  of  Genoa  as 
lieutenant  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  (a.d.  1488.) 

After  the  war  of  Sarzana  was  extinguished  by 
the  capture  of  that  place,  the  government  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  at  Floi-ence  was  materially  dis- 
turbed neither  by  foreign  nor  domestic  troubles; 
and  during  the  short  residue  of  his  life,  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  administration  was  favoured  by  the 
general  repose  of  Italy.  The  reputation  of  his 
personal  talents  and  virtues,  yet  more  than  his 
station  as  the  powerful  ruler  of  Florence,  cer- 
tainly gave  him  a  great  and  honourable  influence 
in  the  political  counsels  of  the  peninsula.  He  had 
essentially  proved  his  power  to  serve  the  king  of 
Naples;  and  if  motives  of  gratitude  were  incapable 
of  actuating  so  odious  a  tyrant,  he  had  at  least 
commanded  his  respect.  Venice  was  disposed  for 
peace;  the  power  of  Ludovico  Sforza  at  Milan  was 
yet  sufficiently  precarious  to  induce  him  to  court 
the  friendship  of  Florence  for  that  duchy;  and  the 
inclination  of  the  remaining  great  power  of  Italy — 
the  popedom — was  of  course  wholly  regulated  by 
the  character  of  the  reigning  pontiff.     It  was  over 
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the  feeble  mind  of  Innocent  that  the  superior  ge- 
nius of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  acquired  its  most 
important  ascendancy.  Feeling  his  own  weakness, 
the  pope,  after  the  peace  of  Rome,  had  surrendered 
himself  almost  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  Lorenzo. 
If  the  disgraceful  abandonment  of  the  Neapolitan 
barons  by  Innocent,  and  his  pusillanimous  submis- 
sion to  the  insults  of  Ferdinand,  are  to  be  attributed 
to  Medici,  his  interested  counsels  redounded  as  little 
to  his  own  honour  as  to  that  of  the  pope.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  moderation  with  which  Lorenzo  in- 
terposed in  the  affairs  of  Romagna,  deservedly  pro- 
cured for  him  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice,and  were  exceedingly  advantageous  to  Innocent, 
in  securing  the  tranquil  obedience  of  the  turbulent 
and  faithless  signors  of  that  province  to  him  as  their 
feudal  superior. 

Lorenzo  found  his  account  in  rendering  these 
services  to  the  pope,  for  he  thus,  and  by  giving  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  of  Inno- 
cent's natural  sons,  prepared  the  way  for  the  eccle- 
siastical grandeur  of  his  family.  The  gratitude  of 
Innocent  VIII.  laid  the  first  step  for  the  elevation 
of  the  house  of  Medici  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  Roman  church.  At  the  ambitious  solicitation 
of  Lorenzo,  the  pope  scandalized  the  religious  sense 
of  the  age  by  bestowing  the  dignity  of  cardinal 
upon  his  second  son,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  then  a 
boy  of  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  pope  evinced 
his  shame  of  this  prostitution  of  his  authority,  for 
he  laid  an  obligation  upon  the  boy-cardinal  not  to 
assume  the  insignia  and  functions  of  his  new  dignity 
for  three  years  longer;  and  still  Giovanni,  who 
afterwards,  under  the  celebrated  title  of  Leo  X., 
was  to  shed  increased  lustre  over  the  lettered  name 
of  Medici,  was,  on  entering  the  consistory  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  the  youngest  man  who  had 
ever  sat  in  the  papal  college,   (a.d.  1489.) 

While  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  thus  extending 
the  power  of  his  family  by  his  external  connexions, 
he  was  labouring  with  equal  solicitude  to  consolidate 
his  government,  and  to  perpetuate  the  authority  of 
his  house  over  Florence.  In  the  ambitious  pursuit 
of  these  objects,  he  might  perhaps  deceive  himself 
with  the  excuse,  that  he  was  only  providing  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  silence  the  inward  re- 
proaches of  conscience  and  patriotism  by  appealing 
to  the  general  equity  of  his  administration.  Yet, 
to  the  memory  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  must  the 
shame  be  attached,  of  having  completed  the  utter 
min  of  that  noble  fabric  of  Florentine  liberty, 
which  Cosmo  and  his  son  had  but  too  successfully 
dilapidated.  It  was  after  his  return  from  his  dan- 
gerous mission  to  Ferdinand  of  Naples  in  1480, 
that  he  availed  himself  of  the  grateful  enthusiasm 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  favour,  to  deprive  them 
of  the  last  remains  of  their  ancient  constitution. 
To  avoid,  the  inconvenient  remonstrances  of  a  po- 
pular magistracy,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  its 
authority.  By  the  operation  of  a  balia,  the  usual 
instrument  of  usurpation  at  Florence,  he  abolished 
the  two  regular  legislative  councils  of  the  republic, 
the  consiglio  di  popolo,  and  the  consiglio  di  com- 
mune ;  and  committed  the  functions  of  these  demo- 
cratical  bodies  to  a  permanent  senate  of  seventy 
persons  devoted  to  his  will.  The  gonfaloniers  and 
priors  of  arts  were  thenceforth  to  be  nominated  by 
this  assembly;  and  though  these  phantoms  of  an- 
cient liberty  were  still  retained  to  fill  the  toid  which 


the  total  suppression  of  their  offices  would  have 
occasioned,  and  to  delude  the  people  with  the  forms 
of  their  old  republic,  they  were  only  suffered  to  pass 
idly  through  the  vain  ceremonial  of  the  hour.  At 
length  even  this  illusion  was  insolently  exposed  to 
the  public  eye.  (a.d.  1489.)  A  gonfalonier  in  re- 
tiring from  office  had,  in  conjunction  with  the 
priors,  his  colleagues  in  the  signiory,  ventured, 
without  consulting  Lorenzo,  to  admonish  some  of 
the  inferior  magistrates  for  a  neglect  of  duty.  For 
this  legitimate  exercise  of  authority,  the  gonfalonier 
was  himself  fined;  "for  it  was  considered,"  says 
Ammirato,  "  audacious  that  he  had  acted  without 
the  sanction  of  the  prince  of  the  government" — 
a  title  now  first  recognized  in  the  once  free  republic 
of  Florence. 

The  interests  of  this  prince  were  a  superior,  the 
dignity  of  the  state  a  minor  consideration.  The 
commercial  firm  of  the  Medici  had  still  continued 
its  operations,  notwithstanding  the  political  gran- 
deur of  that  house.  But  in  thus  incongruously 
mingling  the  functions  of  the  prince  and  the  mer- 
chant, Lorenzo  had  been  unable  to  superintend  his 
private  affairs,  and  they  had  fallen  into  total  ruin. 
His  factors  in  the  different  capitals  of  Europe 
ridiculously  aped  the  style  and  expenditure  of  royal 
ministers;  and  their  mismanagement  and  extrava- 
gance completed  the  consequences  of  his  own  ne- 
glect. The  moment  arrived  when  his  banks  could 
no  longer  fulfil  their  obligations;  the  state  was 
required  to  extricate  him  from  his  embarrassments; 
and  so  overwhelming  had  these  become,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  capital  left  by  Cosmo,  that,  to 
save  his  grandson  from  the  disgrace  of  bankruptcy, 
the  public  faith  and  credit  were  shamelessly  violated. 
(a.d.  1490.)  The  interest  of  the  national  debt  was 
diminished,  several  pious  foundations  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  state  currency  was  received  in 
taxes  below  its  circulating  value,  to  be  re-issued  by 
the  government  at  its  full  rate.  The  bankruptcy  of 
Lorenzo  being  thus  averted  by  that  of  his  country, 
he  withdrew  his  capital  from  employment  in  a 
ruinous  commerce,  and  invested  it  in  immense 
landed  estates. 

After  these  transactions,  there  is  nothing  either 
in  the  hLstory  of  Florence,  or  of  that  of  Italy  in 
general,  to  demand  notice,  until  the  death  of  Lo- 
renzo himself.  This  event  was  hastened  by  con- 
stitutional disorders,  which  appear  to  have  been 
hereditary  in  his  family,  and  which  finally  carried 
him  to  a  premature  grave,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
four  years,  (a.d.  1492.)  His  death,  which  was  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  that  of  Innocent 
VIII.,  occurred  at  a  fortunate  moment  for  his 
glory.  New  and  mightier  actors  were  about  to 
enter  on  the  theatre  of  Italian  politics;  an  epoch 
of  gigantic  ambition  and  signal  revolutions  was 
approaching;  and  the  general  settlement  of  the 
European  kingdoms  was  only  to  prepare  the  deso- 
lation of  the  peninsula  by  the  quarrels  of  foreigners. 
Not  all  the  political  sagacity  and  foresight  which 
were  attributed  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  could  have 
diverted  the  storm  that  was  gathering  over  his 
country,  and  he  must  have  survived  only  to  have 
been  crushed  at  last  in  the  collision  of  more  over- 
whelming powers,  or  to  have  witnessed  the  final 
degradation  and  misery  of  Italy. 

The  character  of  this  celebrated  man,  who  is 
still  known  by  the  surname  of  the  Magnificent,  has 
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been  so  variously  stated  by  literary  and  political 
partiality,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  gather  an  unbiassed 
estimate  of  his  virtues  and  merits.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  been  strangely  maintained,  that  his 
attachment  to  Italian  liberty  was  as  distinguished 
and  sincere  as  his  love  of  letters;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  warm  advocates  of  freedom,  in  natural  indig- 
nation at  his  final  and  selfish  destruction  of  the 
fairest  among  the  republics  of  the  peninsula,  have 
perhaps  not  always  been  just  to  his  many  real  ex- 
cellencies. It  must  at  least  be  our  endeavour  to 
weigh  these  opposite  opinions  in  the  balance  of  his- 
torical evidence.  If  we  judge  the  personal  qualities 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  by  the  standard  of  his  times, 
we  shall  find  that  few  of  his  contemporaries  equalled 
him  in  the  moral  beauty  of  his  private  life,  and 
that  not  one  of  the  Italian  statesmen  of  that  age 
can  be  compared  to  him  in  his  personal  exemption 
from  flagi'ant  and  revolting  crime.  His  mental 
recreations  were  chaste  and  ennobling;  he  was 
affectionate  and  faithful  to  his  numerous  friends, 
munificent  and  courteous  in  his  general  disposition, 
and  exemplary  in  all  the  domestic  relations.  In 
his  political  dealings  he  was  neither  profligate  nor 
regardless  of  oaths,  nor  cruel  and  blood-thirsty, 
nor  habitually  perfidious.  For,  as  no  distinct  charge 
of  murder  or  treachery  has  ever  been  credibly  es- 
tablished against  him,  the  few  vague  imputations 
of  guilt  which  he  could  not  escape,  are  contradicted 
by  the  whole  recoi'ded  tenor  of  his  conduct,  and 
should  in  equity  be  ascribed  only  to  the  dreadful 
frequency  of  such  crimes;  to  which,  in  his  age  and 
country,  it  was  believed  that  no  politician  could 
scruple  to  have  recourse. 

The  private  character,  then,  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  might,  even  in  our  happier  times,  still  be 
deemed  unsullied  and  noble  :  he  is  only  further  to 
be  considered,  with  reference  to  his  public  life,  as 
the  statesman  and  the  protector  of  learning  and 
genius.  Of  him  in  this  last  capacity,  it  may  seem 
scarcely  within  my  provmce  to  speak  ;  yet  in  no- 
ticing generally  the  versatility  and  extent  of  his 
literary  talents  and  attainments,  his  pure  and 
exquisite  taste  for  the  arts,  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
intellectual  spirit,  and  his  splendid  patronage  of 
philosophers,  scholars,  and  poets,  of  painters,  ar- 
chitects, and  sculptors, — it  is  here  that  we  must 
rest  his  true  glory  ;  that  of  having  honourably 
associated  his  name  with  the  most  brilliant  epoch 
in  the  literary  history  of  Italy.  Hence  it  is  that 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  has  merited  the  admiration  of 
centuries  ;  and  his  panegyrists  have  done  neither 
wisely  nor  justly  in  labouring  to  claim  for  him  a 
more  universal  pre-eminence,  as  the  unerring 
holder  of  the  political  balance  of  Italy,  and  the 
disinterested  promoter  of  the  happiness  of  Flo- 
rence. In  these  respects  his  reputation  has  been, 
I  think,  grossly  over-rated,  and  his  fame  in  a  great 
measure  undeservedly  bestowed.  That  he  was 
an  active,  a  prudent,  and  an  acute  politician,  is 
certain.  A  tone  of  moderation  and  justice  per- 
vaded his  transactions  with  foreign  powers,  and 
repaid  him  in  the  general  estimation  which  it 
secured  to  him,  and  even  in  the  ultimate  success 
that  it  unquestionably  favoured.  His  ambition 
was  great,  but  it  rarely  exceeded  his  prudence  ; 
and  his  thirst  of  power  was  not  the  mere  blind 
avarice  of  dominion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  the  public  opinion  of 


his  equity,  obtained  for  him,  in  the  latter  pai-t  of 
his  life,  a  remarkable  ascendancy  in  most  of  the 
cabinets  of  Italy  ;  and  therefoi'e  his  eulogists  have 
taken  occasion  to  describe  him  as  the  balance- 
point  of  the  Italian  potentates,  whose  affairs  he 
kept  in  such  nice  equilibrium  as  to  prevent  the 
preponderance  of  any  particular  state.  But,  as 
Sismondi  has  justly  remarked,  there  is  really  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  this  incessant  action  and 
controlling  watchfulness  of  Lorenzo  over  all  the 
motions  of  the  states  of  the  peninsula. 

With  still  less  foundation  has  it  been  pretended 
that  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  power  originated  in 
his  capacious  mind.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  pi'ove  to  demonstration  that  Lorenzo  even 
steadily  pursued  the  system  ascribed  to  him  ;  and 
we  should  look  in  vain  for  its  results,  either  in  his 
habitual  maintenance  of  defensive  alliances  for  the 
security  of  the  weaker  states,  or  in  any  other  of  his 
negotiations.  But  this  being  as  it  may,  it  must  at 
least  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  bestowed  the 
commonest  attention  upon  the  history  of  Florence, 
that,  for  full  a  century  before  the  government  of 
Loi'enzo, 'the  theory  of  the  balance  of  power  had 
been  distinctly  understood  in  her  councils,  and  put 
into  practice  in  her  alliances.  Hence  the  hatred 
with  which  she  inspired  all  the  tyrants  of  Italy ; 
hence  her  usual  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
oppressor,  her  frequent  coalitions  with  the  minor 
powers  of  the  peninsula,  her  extensive  negotiations, 
by  which,  whenever  Italy  itself  contained  no  hope 
of  succour,  she  penetrated  into  all  the  courts  of 
Europe.  The  enemies  and  precursors  of  Cosmo  in 
the  Florentine  administration,  the  Guelf  oligarchy, 
were  the  earlier  movers  of  a  system,  which  so  far 
from  originating  in  his  family,  rather  fell  into  decay 
under  their  selfish  policy  *. 

I  use  this  term  of  selfish  policy  advisedly,  for  it 
was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  the 
Medici ;  and  that  it  actuated  Lorenzo  in  his  public 
administration,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  opposing 
principle  of  duty  to  his  country,  and  of  every  en- 
nobling sentiment  of  pati'iotism,  is  the  merited 
reproach  of  his  life.  To  his  personal  security  and 
ambition  he  sacrificed  the  few  remains  of  Floren- 
tine freedom  which  his  ancestors  had  spared  :  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  and  the  extension 
of  their  influence,  all  his  negotiations  and  alliances 
were  directed.     The  lustre  of  his  private  virtues 

*  Though  the  government  of  the  Guelf  oligarchy  was  ar- 
bitrary, its  policy  was  enlightened  ;  its  spirit  was  republican 
and  national,  not  personal.  There  is  therefore  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  Sismondi's  opinion,  that  if,  in  the  year 
1447,  when  the  Milanese  attempted  to  establish  a  republic, 
on  the  death  of  their  duke  Filippo  Maria,  the  Guelf  oligarchy 
had  continued  in  power  at  Florence,  they  would  have  afforded 
the  new  state  their  protection,  and  have  drawn  Venice  into 
the  same  cause.  The  plan  was  even  conceived  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Florence,  under  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  only  over- 
ruled by  his  private  friendship  for  Sforza.  Thus,  as  Sis- 
mondi observes,  a  great  union  of  interest  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  might  have  opposed  to  the  ambition  of  the  monarchs 
of  Europe,  the  wealth  of  Florence  and  Milan,  the  fleets  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  the  hardy  militia  of  Switzerland. 
We  may  please  our  fancy  by  carrying  the  speculation  a  cen- 
tury further,  until  tlie  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  imagine 
the  effect  which  would  have  been  produced  on  the  destinies 
of  Europe,  by  the  completion  of  a  chain  of  federal  republics 
extending,  in  almost  unbroken  connexion,  from  the  mouths 
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would  secure  him  from  being  numbered  with  the 
contemporary  tyrants  of  Italy, — with  Galeazzo  and 
Ludovico  Sforza,  with  Sixtus  and  with  Ferdinand; 
but  it  is  only  as  the  enlightened  patron  of  letters 
and  art,  that  his  memory  is  entitled  to  unqualitied 
admii'ation  *. 

The  tranquillity  of  Florence  and  of  Italy  was  not 
broken  immediately  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici;  and  Piero,  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons, 
took  possession,  without  difficulty,  of  his  ai'bitrary 
power.  But,  amidst  the  repose  of  the  peninsula, 
the  general  aspect  of  Europe  every  where  bore 
indications  that  a  new  era  was  opening  in  the 
history  of  mankind  ;  that  a  train  of  political  com- 
binations was  rapidly  forming,  more  extensive  and 
grand  in  their  objects,  and  more  formidable  and 
overwhelming  in  their  probable  results,  than  any 
which  the  world  had  hitherto  known.  All  the 
monarchies  of  Europe,  after  the  hjng  anarchy  of 
the  feudal  ages,  had  subsided  into  intei'nal  order, 
and  wex'e  prepared,  by  the  consolidation  of  their 
energies,  for  the  vigorous  trial  of  their  relative 
forces.  France,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XI.,  and 
during  the  minority  of  his  son,  had  acquired  a  new 
attitude  of  grandeur  and  strength  under  the  glo- 
rious administration  of  a  regency ;  and  the  young 
sovereign,  Charles  VIII.,  on  assuming  the  reins  of 
government  at  this  epoch,  found  himself  the  power- 
ful master  of  a  great  and  well-organized  kingdom. 
The  whole  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Granada,  was  united  under  one  dynasty  ; 
and  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic,  had  already  planted 
the  vast  foundations  of  that  empire,  of  which  his 
wily  policy  meditated  the  extension  from  Sicily  to 
the  continent  of  Italy.  Our  own  island  had  passed 
under  the  severe  and  vigorous  sceptre  of  the 
Tudors;  and  the  house  of  Austria,  by  the  matri- 
monial acquisition  of  the  Netherlands,  had  ai'rived 
at  an  increase  of  dominion,  which  gave  a  dangerous 
preponderance  to  its  influence,  under  Maximilian, 
the  son  and  successor  in  the  imperial  dignity  of 
Frederic  III. 

Thus,  on  every  side,  the  rulers  of  Italy  beheld 
the  consolidation  of  gigantic  powers,  which  me- 
naced their  country  with  impending  destruction. 
As  long  as  they  were  divided  among  themselves  by 
their  miserable  animosities,  they  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  their  general  position  was  one  of 
weakness  and  danger.  A  mutual  sacrifice  of  jar- 
ring interests,  a  common  oblivion  of  petty  dissen- 
sions, and  a  federal  league  of  all  their  monarchies 
and  republics,  could  alone  preserve  the  national 
independence  of  Italy  ;  and  such  an  association, 
formed  with  sincerity,  and  maintained  with  good 
faith,  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  their  pro- 
tection from  every  effort  of  foreign  ambition.  But 
the  treacherous  and  selfish  spirit  of  their  politicians 
rendered  them  incapable  of  founding  their  safety 
on  the  basis  of  integrity.      The  pre-eminence  of 

*  Few  of  the  great  personages  of  history  have  been  alter- 
nately judged  with  more  unmeasured  praise  and  relentless 
severity,  than  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  enquirer  who  would 
desire  to  weigh  whatever  may  be  advanced  in  his  favour  or 
against  him,  might  perhaps  place  Roscoe  and  Sismondi  in 
the  opposite  scales  of  the  balance  ;  but  it  has  rather  been  my 
duty  to  study  his  character  for  myself;  and  if  I  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  in  several  points  of  opinion  with  either 
of  these  respectable  authorities,  my  dissent  has  at  least  been 
the  result  of  patient  examination  into  original  evidence. 


Italy  over  the  rest  of  Europe  in  all  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  refinement,  was  not  graced  by 
public  and  private  virtue;  and  we  may  reflect  with 
profit,  but  we  cannot  observe  with  surprise,  that 
her  greatness  was  extinguished  by  her  vices. 

The  destiny  of  Italy  was  often  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs;  and  the  succes- 
sor, whom  the  conclave  gave  to  Innocent  VIII.  at 
this  critical  juncture  was  the  most  detestable  of 
mankind.  This  was  the  cardinal  Roderigo  Borgia, 
who,  under  the  pontifical  title  of  Alexander  VI., 
was  to  load  the  Romish  church  with  its  consumma- 
tion of  infamy.  Ludovico  Sforza  was  rendered 
peculiarly  sensible,  by  the  proximity  of  the  Milanese 
duchy  to  the  Alps,  of  the  danger  to  which  Italy 
was  exposed  from  the  ambition  of  foreignei*s.  An 
alliance,  which  had  been  established  in  1480,  still 
subsisted  between  him  and  the  king  of  Naples,  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Florentines  ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  rulers  of  those  states  to 
convince  the  world,  by  a  joint  embassy  to  the  new 
pope,  that  they  were  determined  to  maintain  their 
league  for  the  defence  of  the  peninsula.  Such  a 
measure  might  have  induced  Alexander  VI.  and 
the  Venetians  to  unite  in  the  same  cause;  but  Piero 
de'  Medici,  who  was  utterly  destitute  of  his  father's 
prudence  and  enlightened  policy,  was  led  by  his 
pride  and  vanity  to  repulse  the  overtures  of  Ludo- 
vico, and  to  attach  himself  exclusively  to  the  king 
of  Naples,  by  whose  aid  he  hoped  to  convert  his 
authority  over  Florence  into  a  declared  despotism 
under  a  princely  title.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been 
rapidly  consuming  the  inheritance  of  his  father's 
popularity,  and  had  already  betrayed  the  jealous 
and  tyrannical  spirit  which  might  be  expected  to 
guide  his  administration,  by  banishing  his  two 
cousins  (descended  from  the  brother  of  the  great 
Cosmo)  from  Florence,  upon  some  capricious  sus- 
picion. 

The  Milanese  usurper  soon  became  alarmed  at 
the  intimate  connexion  between  Medici  and  Fer- 
dinand. Though  his  nephew,  Gian  Galeazzo,  had 
now  attained  the  full  age  of  manhood,  Ludovico 
still  continued  entirely  to  exclude  him  from  the  go- 
vernment which,  ever  since  his  boyish  years,  he  had 
exercised  in  his  name.  The  young  duke  was  feeble 
and  imbecile  in  character  ;  but  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Calabria ;  and  the 
proud  and  courageous  spirit  of  the  Neapolitan 
princess  ill-brooked  Ludovico's  usurpation  of  her 
husband's  rights.  She  appealed  to  the  protection 
of  her  grandfather  Ferdinand  ;  and  the  consequent 
demand  of  the  Neapolitan  king,  that  the  young 
duke  should  be  put  in  immediate  possession  of  his 
legitimate  authority,  increased  the  distrust  of  Lu- 
dovico at  the  negotiation  between  Ferdinand  and 
Piero  de'  Medici.  He  endeavoured  to  secure  his 
own  power,  by  persuading  the  pope,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  to  enter  with  him  into  a 
league,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  imion  of  Naples 
and  Florence;  but  still  apprehending  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  this  measure  for  his  protection,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and 
sealed  the  ruin  of  Italian  independence  by  inviting 
that  monarch  into  the  peninsula,  (a.d.  1493.) 

The  ancient  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Naples  had  now  merged,  as  far 
at  least  as  the  force  of  testaments  could  transfer 
them,  into  the  French  crown.     By  the  premature 
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death  of  that  John  of  Anjou,  who  had  sustained  the 
claims  of  his  family  against  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
his  father  Regnier  was  left  without  male  issue. 
But  the  daughter  of  Regnier  had  therefore  legally 
conveyed  the  Angevin  rights  to  her  son,  another 
Regnier,  duke  of  Lorraine.  Her  marriage  into  a 
hostile  family  Avas,  however,  so  disagreeable  to  her 
father,  that,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  grandson,  he 
bequeathed  his  county  of  Provence,  and  his  preten- 
sions over  Naples,  to  a  count  of  Maine,  his  nephew; 
who  finally,  on  his  death-bed,  transferred  all  his 
possessions  and  rights  to  his  cousin,  Louis  XI., 
king  of  France.  Louis  immediately  seized  upon 
Provence,  notwithstanding  the  better  title  of  Reg- 
nier of  Lorraine  ;  but  the  prudent  and  crafty 
monarch  was  not  seduced  to  attempt  the  dangerous 
assertion  of  the  more  splendid  but  barren  part  of 
the  Angevin  inheritance.  The  inconsiderate  vanity 
and  weak  ambition  of  Charles  VIII.  prepared  him 
to  enter  with  avidity  on  an  enterprise  from  which 
his  father  had  wisely  abstained;  and  when  Ludovico 
Sforza  solicited  him  to  assert  his  claim  upon  the 
crown  of  Naples,  he  was  easily  tempted  to  engage 
in  an  entei'prise  which  was  favoured  by  the  pros- 
perity, and  might  be  supported  by  the  resources,  of 
his  own  kingdom.  A  treaty  was  speedily  adjusted, 
by  which  Sforza  bound  himself  to  assist  the  French 
king  in  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  Charles  gua- 
ranteed to  the  Milanese  usurper  the  possession  of 
his  authority.  Thus  far  Ludovico  Sforza  seemed  to 
approach  the  consummation  of  his  design,  to  place 
the  ducal  crown  of  Milan  on  his  own  head.  But 
the  very  means  which  he  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  bad  purposes  brought  with  them  the 
punishment  of  his  guilt.  He  forgot,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  render  the  French  the  instruments  of  his 
ambition,  that  a  prince  of  their  nation  was  a  com- 
petitor for  the  states  which  he  was  himself  unjustly 
labouring  to  retain ;  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by 
his  descent  from  Valentine  Visconti,  claimed  the 
ancient  dominions  of  her  family,  by  a  prior  and 
more  legitimate  title  than  the  house  of  Sforza. 

As  soon  as  Charles  VIII.  resolved  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  he  abandoned  every  other 
consideration,  and  hastened  to  sacrifice  the  real 
interests  of  his  own  kingdom  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  chimerical  enterprise.  He  was  at  open  war 
with  our  Henry  VII.,  and  with  Maximilian,  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  on  bad  terms  with  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain.  To  all  these  sovereigns  he 
made  most  improvident  concessions,  to  bind  them 
by  treaty  not  to  disturb  his  expedition  into  Italy 
or  the  peace  of  France  in  his  absence.  At  the 
same  time,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Christian 
Europe  for  his  attack  upon  Naples,  he  solemnly 
and  publicly  declared  that,  after  the  assertion  of  his 
just  rights,  it  was  his  ultimate  design  to  carry  his 
arms  from  Italy  against  the  empire  of  the  Turkish 
infidels. 

When  intelligence  of  the  hostile  designs  of 
Charles  VIII.  reached  the  old  king  of  Naples,  he 
exerted  every  effort  of  skilful  negotiation  to  avert 
the  storm,  or  to  strengthen  his  power  of  resisting 
it.  But  the  presumptuous  monarch  of  France 
haughtily  rejected  every  attempt  to  compromise 
his  claims  ;  and  Ludovico  Sforza,  who  had  staked 
his  fate  upon  a  dangerous  alliance,  had  gone  too  far 
to  retract.  To  all  the  friendly  overtures  of  Ferdi- 
nand, to  all  his  representations  of  the  ruinous  con- 


sequences of  suffering  a  foreign  power  to  enter  the 
peninsula,  Ludovico  I'eturned  only  deceitful  pro 
fessions,  which  were  merely  intended  to  gain  time 
and  to  ward  off  an  attack,  until  he  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  arrival  of  the  French.  The  Vene- 
tians, too,  who  secretly  desired  the  humiliation  of 
the  Neapolitan  dynasty,  determined,  with  a  nai'row 
policy,  to  shelter  themselves  under  a  neutrality, 
and  to  watch  the  progress  of  events.  Ferdinand 
succeeded,  however,  in  winning  over  Alexander 
VI.  to  his  alliance,  by  bestowing  the  hand  of  his 
grand-daughter,  a  natural  child  of  Alfonso,  upon 
one  of  the  pope's  sons,  and  by  making  other  sacri- 
fices to  the  ambition  of  the  papal  family ;  and  he 
drew  his  connexion  still  closer  with  Piero  de'  Me- 
dici. He  then  resolutely  armed  to  resist  his  ene- 
mies ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  encounter  the 
storm  which  menaced  his  house,  and  he  suddenly 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy  years,  in  the 
midst  of  his  active  and  vigorous  measures  for  de- 
fence, (a.d.  1494.) 

Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Alfonso  II.,  who,  inheriting  some  portion  of  his 
ability,  surpassed  him,  as  I  have  formerly  ob- 
served, in  all  the  darker  qualities  of  his  character, 
and  by  his  tyrannical  and  cruel  conduct  had  long 
rendered  himself  universally  odious.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  new  king,  however,  was  recognized  by 
his  subjects  without  opposition  ;  and  he  imme- 
diately confirmed  his  father's  alliances  and  pur- 
sued his  warlike  preparations.  As  it  was  uncer- 
tain whether  the  French  would  attempt  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  land  or  sea,  Alfonso  sent  a  power- 
ful fleet  under  his  brother,  don  Frederic,  to  the 
coast  of  Liguria  ;  and  at  the  same  time  dispatched 
his  youthful  son,  don  Ferdinand,  with  an  army 
into  Romagna,  to  form  his  junction  with  the  papal 
and  Florentine  auxiliaries.  Meanwhile,  Charles 
VIII.  had  caused  his  cousin  and  presumptive 
heir,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  pass  by  sea  with  a 
Fx'ench  squadron  to  Genoa  ;  where,  by  the  aid  of 
his  treasures,  a  magnificent  naval  armament  was 
already  in  forward  preparation,  while  a  body  of 
Swiss  troops,  which  had  been  levied  in  French 
pay  in  the  cantons,  joined  the  Milanese  forces  in 
the  same  city.  On  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  of  Al- 
fonso off  the  Ligurian  coast,  some  unimportant 
hostilities  ensued,  in  which  the  Neapolitans  were 
for  the  most  part  unsuccessful.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  French  troops  were  pouring  into  Lombardy 
from  the  defiles  of  the  Alps  ;  and  still  young  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples  was  restrained  by  his  counsellors 
from  advancing  into  the  Milanese  states  to  attack 
them  in  detail,  and  endeavour  to  excite  a  revolt 
against  Ludovico  Sforza ;  until  it  was  learnt,  too 
late,  in  his  camp,  that  Charles  VIII.  had  himself 
passed  the  mountains,  and  descended  into  Italy  at 
the  head  of  his  army  *. 

*  My  authorities  for  the  period  between  the  election  of 
Innocent  VIII.  and  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.,  are 
Macchiavelli,  1st.  Fior.  b.  viii.  p.  428,  to  its  close,  at  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  Scipione  Ammirato,  1st.  Fior. 
b.  XXV.  p.  161,  ad  fin.  xxvi.  ad  p.  202;  Francesco  Guicciar- 
dini,  Hist,  d'ltalia,  b.  i.  ad  p.  41.  This  celebrated  work 
opens  where  that  of  Macchiavelli  closes,  with  the  death  of 
Lorenzo.  See  also  Giannone,  1st.  Civ.  del  Regno  di  Napoli, 
b.  xxviii.  cc.  1,  2;  b.  xxix.  Introduction;  Roscoe,  Life  of 
Lorenzo,  vol.  ii.  ad  p.  340;  Sismondi,  cc.  89-93,  ad  p.  132. 

Mr.  Hallam  takes  his  leave  of  Italian  history  "  before  as 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM    THE    INVASION    OF    CHARLES  VIII.   TO   THE   SUB- 
JECTION   OF    ITALY    TO    THE   EMPEROR   CHARLES  V,, 

A.D.  1494-1530. 


PART  I. 


Unopposed  march  of  Charles  VIII.— The  Milanese  crown 
usumed  by  Ludovico  Sforza  on  the  death  of  his  nephew — 
Entrance  of  the  French  army  into  Tuscany — Disaffection 
of  the  Florentines  against  Piero  de'  Medici— His  abject 
submission  to  Charles  VIII.— Expulsion  of  the  Medici 
from  Florence— The  Pisans  permitted  by  Charles  VIII.  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Florence — Advance  of  Charles  VIII. 
towards  Rome — Terror  and  submission  of  Alexander  VI. 
— Entrance  of  Charles  into  Rome — Amount  and  composi- 
tion of  his  army— Dismay  of  Alfonso  II.  of  Naples  at  the 
approach  of  the  French— His  abdication  and  flight— Ferdi- 
nand II.  king  of  Naples — His  vain  efforts  to  defend  his 
throne — He  retires  to  Ischia— Conquest  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII.— Imprudent  security  of  the  French  monarch 
— Alarm  of  the  Italian  powers  at  his  success— League  of 
Venice  against  him — Danger  of  his  situation— He  resolves 
to  return  to  France  with  a  part  of  his  army — Narrative  of 
his  march— Battle  of  Fornova— Glorious  victory  of  Charles 
VIII.  over  the  Italian  league — He  concludes  peace  with 
Milan,  and  repasses  the  Alps  into  France— Ferdinand  II. 
attacks  the  Frencli  troops  in  Naples,  and  recovers  that 
kingdom- His  death— Frederic,  king  of  Naples — War  of 
Pisa  for  the  maintenance  of  her  freedom  against  Florence 
— Share  of  other  powers  in  the  contest— General  truce  in 
Europe— Singular  state  of  Florence  at  this  epoch — Rise  of 
the  fanatic  Savonarola— He  acquires  a  prodigious  ascen- 
dancy over  the  people— His  despotic  authority  in  the  state 
— Curious  occasion  of  his  fall — Charles  VIII.  of  France 
succeeded  by  Louis  XII. — Claims  of  Louis  upon  the  crown 
of  Milan,  as  well  as  that  of  Naples — Conquest  of  the  Mi- 
lanese duchy  by  the  French — Captivity  and  end  of 
Ludovico  Sforza— Crimes  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his 
son  Caesar  Borgia — Condition  of  Romagna — Conquest  of 
that  province  by  Caesar  Borgia — Designs  of  Louis  XII.  upon 
Naples— His  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic,  for  the 
partition  of  that  kingdom — Iniquity  of  this  alliance — Con- 
quest of  Naples  by  the  French  and  Spaniards — Fate  of 
Frederic  of  Naples — Extinction  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty 
of  Naples — Quarrel  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  over  their 
spoil — Battles  of  Cerignoles  and  of  the  Garigliano — Expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Naples — Truce  between  France 
and  Spain — Establishment  of  the  long  dominion  of  Spain 
over  Naples — Continued  atrocities  and  success  of  Caesar 
Borgia — Death  of  Alexander  VI. — Reverses  of  Borgia — 
Pope  Julius  II. — Fall  of  Caesar  Borgia — Story  of  his  end — 
Repose  and  servitude  of  Italy — Julius  II.  re-establishes 
the  papal  power  in  Romagna— Transient  war  of  Maximi- 
lian, emperor-elect,  against  France  and  Venice — Continued 
struggle  of  the  Pisans  against  the  Florentine  yoke — Their 
valiant  resistance— Final  subjugation  of  their  city — Review 

yet  the  first  lances  of  France  gleam  along  the  defiles  of  the 
Alps;"  but  I  cannot  proceed  on  my  way  without  an  expres- 
sion of  real  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  valuable  aid.  The  limits 
of  his  subject  engage  him  in  general  views  rather  than  in 
connected  narrative;  and  his  abridgment  of  historical  trans- 
actions is,  of  course,  necessarily  very  concise.  But  I  have 
continually  felt  my  obligations  to  his  lucid  arrangement  of 
the  great  features  of  Italian  history  during  the  middle  ages ; 
and  I  know  not  whether  most  to  admire  his  extensive  and 
accurate  learning,  his  enlightened  and  philosophical  spirit, 
or  the  poetical  beauties  and  chastened  elegance  of  his  style. 


of  the  condition  and  policy  of  Venice — Her  late  war  with 
the  Turks— The  hatred  of  numerous  enemies  provoked  by 
her  continental  aggrandizement — General  coalition  in 
Europe  against  her — League  of  Cam  bray— Presumptuous 
confidence  of  the  republic— Commencement  of  hostilities 
—Battle  of  Aignadello— Total  defeat  of  the  Venetians— 
Their  continental  provinces  rapidly  overrun  by  the  con- 
federates—Abject despair  of  the  Venetians— The  league 
gradually  dissolved  by  their  submission— Julius  II.  recon- 
ciled with  them— Revival  of  the  fortunes  of  Venice— Re- 
capture of  Padua— Fruitless  siege  of  that  city  by  the  con- 
federates under  the  emperor  Maximilian— Re-establish- 
ment of  the  Venetian  affairs. 

The  entrance  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy  might 
easily  have  been  prevented,  notwithstanding  the 
disunion  of  the  penin.sula,  if  the  powers  who  held 
the  passes  of  the  western  Alps  had  steadily  re- 
solved to  close  them  against  his  march.  But  un- 
happily for  the  Italians,  both  the  duchy  of  Savoy 
and  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat  were  at  this 
epoch  suft'ering  from  the  disorders  of  minorities 
and  the  weakness  of  female  government.  Charles 
was  welcomed  into  Piedmont  with  distinguished 
honours  by  the  princesses  who  exercised  the  re- 
gencies of  these  states  ;  and,  after  finding  a  mag- 
nificent reception  in  his  passage  through  Turin 
and  Casal,  he  arrived  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  met 
by  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  supplied  with  the  sub- 
sidies and  resources  of  Milan.  It  was  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Pavia  that  the  ill-fated  young  duke  of  Milan 
was  retained  with  his  duchess  and  children.  His 
health  had  for  some  time  shown  alarming  symp- 
toms of  decay;  and  his  perfidious  uncle  had 
scarcely  accompanied  Charles  on  his  continued 
march  as  far  as  Panna,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  the  intelligence  of  his  death.  The  mysterious 
illness  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  and  his  dissolution  at  a 
period  that  accorded  so  perfectly  with  the  machi- 
nations of  his  uncle,  created  deep  and  general  sus- 
picion that  Ludovico  had  caused  a  slow  poison  to 
be  administered  to  him.  The  character  of  the 
Moor  *  but  too  well  justified  the  belief  of  his  guilt ; 
and  partly  on  the  plea  that  the  infancy  of  Gian 
Galeazzo's  children  rendered  their  succession  in- 
advisable at  such  a  difficult  crisis,  partly  by  virtue 
of  an  imperial  investiture  which  he  had  already 
gained  for  himself  in  secret  from  Maximilian,  Lu- 
dovico Sforza  assumed  the  ducal  crown  of  Milan. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  VIII.,  turning  aside  to  the 
south-west  from  Parma,  had  passed  into  Tuscany 
through  the  Apennines,  without  opposition,  by  the 
route  of  Pontremoli.  When  the  French  army  here 
entered  the  narrow  territory  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  their  march  through  this  difficult 
and  barren  country  might  have  been  arrested  at 
every  mile  by  a  far  infeinor  force.  But  while  the 
whole  Neapolitan  army  under  prince  Ferdinand 
was  stationed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines 
to  defend  the  entrance  into  Romagna,  no  eff"ectual 
steps  had  been  taken  by  their  allies  to  oppose  the 
invaders  in  Tuscany.  The  pope  and  the  Floren- 
tines had  undertaken  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  that 

*  Ludovico  had  acquired  this  sirname  from  his  dark  com- 
plexion ;  but  it  agreed  equally  with  the  fierce  and  perfidious 
qualities  of  his  nature.  He  was,  indeed,  himself  pleased 
with  an  appellation  that  seemed  to  distinguish  him  for  the 
wily  cunning  and  duplicity  in  which  it  was  his  pride  to 
excel. 


Disaffection  of  the  Florentines. — Sub- 

188       mission  of  Piero  de'  Medici  to  Charles. 

— The  Medici  expelled  from  Florence. 


The  Pisans  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Florence. 
HISTORY   OF   ITALY.        —Advance  of  Charles  towards   Rome, 
and  entrance  into  that  city. 


province  :  but  Alexander  VI.  was  sufficiently  oc- 
cupied in  the  Roman  state  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  Colonna,  the  allies  of  France  ;  and  Piero  de' 
Medici,  whose  incapacity  was  now  signally  dis- 
played, had  neglected  all  measures  of  safety. 

As  the  French  approached,  the  Florentines  no 
longer  concealed  the  indignation  which  their  ruler 
had  already  excited  by  his  vain  and  insolent  de- 
portment, so  different  from  the  moderation  of 
demeanour  which  his  family  had  in  genei-al  cau- 
tiously preserved.  The  people  of  Florence  had 
always  been  attached  to  French  alliances;  Piero 
de'  Medici  had  engaged  them  in  a  quari'el  to  which 
they  seemed  strangers ;  and  their  discontent  was 
openly  expressed  at  his  rashness  in  provoking  a 
danger  which  he  wanted  either  the  energy  or  the 
strength  to  repel.  Amidst  his  terror  at  the  popu- 
lar fermentation,  and  the  foreign  hostility  which 
threatened  his  power,  Piero  forgot  the  difference 
in  situation  and  character  between  his  father  and 
himself,  and  resolved  to  imitate  the  conduct  of 
Lorenzo,  who  had  averted  his  destruction  by  com- 
mitting himself,  in  his  celebrated  mission  to  Naples, 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  He  hastened  to  the 
French  camp,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Charles.  But  his  submission  was  received  by  the 
haughty  monarch  with  cold  contempt,  and  accepted 
only  upon  the  most  disgraceful  conditions.  Though 
the  Florentines  had  no  army  in  the  field,  they  held 
the  fortresses  of  Sarzana  and  Pietra  Santa — the 
keys  of  the  narrow  and  mountainous  district  into 
which  the  French  had  entered.  For  the  invaders 
to  reduce  these  strong  places  by  force  would  con- 
sume precious  time,  to  leave  them  behind  in  the 
hands  of  enemies  would  be  most  dangerous;  and 
Charles  insisted  that  the  two  fortresses,  together 
with  Pisa  and  other  minor  posts,  should  be  instantly 
surrendered  to  him.  Piero  had  the  weakness  to 
cause  a  compliance  with  these  demands,  and  thus 
sealed  his  own  I'uin.  Returning  immediately  after- 
wards to  Florence,  he  found  the  whole  city  roused 
to  fury  by  his  unauthorized  and  pusillanimous  sa- 
crifice of  the  public  honour.  He  was  denied  admis- 
sion into  the  palace  of  the  signiory ;  he  was  incapable 
of  any  courageous  effort  to  assert  his  authority; 
and  after  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Giovanni,  with 
more  spirit  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  assemble  the 
partizans  of  his  family,  by  traversing  the  streets 
with  the  once  animating  cry  of  Palle !  Palle  !  the 
Medici  were  compelled  to  retire  from  Florence. 
The  gates  were  closed  after  them,  and  Piero  com- 
pleted the  measure  of  his  imbecility  by  withdrawing 
to  Venice  instead  of  retuniing  to  the  French  king, 
who,  for  his  own  purposes,  would  in  all  probability 
have  supported  his  authority  against  the  people. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence, 
the  republican  government  revived,  and  the  sig- 
niory sent  ambassadors  to  Charles  VIII,,  to  esta- 
blish amicable  relations  with  him.  The  French 
monarch,  who  was  still  advancing,  had  meanwhile 
passed  through  Lucca,  where  he  was  received  by 
that  republic  with  submission,  and  entered  Pisa. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  people  of  that  city,  he 
permitted  them  to  throw  off  the  Florentine  yoke. 
The  magistrates  and  soldiery  of  the  sovereign  re- 
public were  expelled,  the  Piaans  re-estabUshed  their 
ancient  state,  and  Charles,  leaving  a  French  gai-rison 
in  one  of  the  citadels  of  the  place,  pursued  his 
route  to  Florence,  and  made  his  triumphal  enti'y 


into  that  capital  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The 
Florentines  had  hitherto  found  little  reason  for 
satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  king;  and  though 
they  received  him  amicably  within  their  walls,  he 
affected  at  first  to  treat  them  as  a  conquered  people. 
He  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  restore  the 
Medici;  he  made  most  extravagant  proposals  as  the 
price  of  his  friendship;  and  though  the  firmness 
displayed  by  the  signiory  in  their  negotiations  with 
him  had  the  effect  of  moderating  his  demands,  he 
finally  extorted  large  subsidies,  in  return  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  by  which  he  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  republic.  He 
then  hastened  his  march  to  the  south  by  Sienna. 
That  turbulent  republic,  like  Lucca,  seemed,  amidst 
the  collision  of  mightier  interests,  to  have  shrunken 
into  utter  insignificance.  Charles  took  unresisted 
possession  of  her  fortresses,  expelled  the  civic  guard 
of  her  magistrates,  left  a  garrison  within  her  walls, 
and  proceeded  with  his  army  towards  Rome. 

Finding  his  line  of  defence  in  Romagna  turned 
by  the  unopposed  march  of  the  French  through 
Tuscany,  prince  Ferdinand  of  Naples  had  now  re- 
tired with  his  army  upon  Rome.  The  sire  d'Au- 
bigny,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France,  who  had  been  opposed  to  him  with 
the  first  troops  that  had  entered  Italy  and  the  Mi- 
lanese forces,  at  the  same  time  joined  Charles  VIII. 
before  Florence;  and  the  chieftains  of  Romagna 
began  to  tender  their  submission  to  the  French 
monarch.  The  approach  of  the  whole  invading 
army  towards  the  ecclesiastical  capital  threw  Alex- 
ander VI.  into  the  utmost  irresolution  and  dismay. 
He  at  first,  in  concert  with  don  Ferdinand,  thought 
of  defending  the  immense  circuit  of  Rome;  but 
when  Charles  VIII.  had  crossed  the  Tiber  above 
the  city,  his  courage  forsook  him.  He  consented  to 
receive  the  French  army  into  the  capital,  and  the 
Neapolitan  prince  was  compelled  hastily  to  evacuate 
it,  and  to  continue  his  retreat  to  his  own  frontiers. 

In  making  his  entrance  into  Rome,  the  French 
king  sedulously  strove  to  display  the  amount  and 
warlike  array  of  his  troops;  and  we  possess,  in  the 
account  of  a  contemporary,  a  curious  picture  of 
the  astonishment  and  imposing  effects  which  were 
produced  upon  the  Italians,  by  the  novel  equipment 
and  composition  of  this  transalpine  host.  The  enu- 
meration is  worth  repeating,  for  it  illustrates  the 
progress  of  the  military  art,  and  may  serve  to 
explain  the  nature  of  some  striking  changes  which 
warfare  was  now  undergoing.  The  vanguard  of 
the  French  army  in  entering  Rome,  was  formed  of 
Swiss  and  German  infantry,  of  whom  Charles  had 
about  eight  thousand  in  his  pay.  The  discomfiture 
into  which  the  phalanx  of  Swiss  pikemen  had  more 
than  once  thrown  the  Austrian  and  Burgundian 
chivalry,  and  the  experience  of  the  Swiss  valour  in 
transient  incursions  into  the  Milanese  states,  had 
raised  the  military  reputation  of  the  hardy  natives 
of  the  cantons  throughout  Europe,  and  at  length, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  brought  infantry  into  re- 
pute. But  it  is  particularly  from  the  fatal  wars  of 
foreigners  in  Italy,  which  commenced  at  the  crisis 
before  us,  that  we  may  date  the  revival  of  the  tac- 
tical principles  of  antiquity,  the  employment  of 
infantry  as  the  true  nerve  of  armies  : — a  practice 
which  has  always  since  prevailed,  and  which  must 
continue  wherever  war  rises  into  a  science.  The 
Swiss  and  German  bands  of  Charles  VIII.  were 
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ranpjed  into  regular  battalions;  and  these  were 
clothed  in  uniforms  of  various  colours,  and  marched 
by  beat  of  drum  under  their  respective  standards. 
They  were  armed  with  pikes  and  halberds,  ten  feet 
in  length,  and  among  every  thousand  were  mingled 
an  hundred  musqueteers.  Their  leaders  wei-e  dis- 
tinguished by  the  waving  plumes  of  their  crested 
helmets;  the* front  ranks  of  the  soldiery,  too,  wore 
casques  and  cuirasses;  but  the  rest  were  without 
defensive  armour.  After  these  brave  and  disci- 
plined bands,  marched  the  Ga.scon  crossbow-men, 
of  whom,  and  other  inferior  infantry,  there  were  in 
all  about  fourteen  thousand.  They  were  followed 
again  by  the  gens-d'armerie,  the  gallant  chivalry  of 
France,  in  complete  casings  of  steel,  and  armed, 
like  the  Italian  cuirassiers,  with  the  ponderous 
lance.  Of  this  heavy  horse  the  French  army  mus- 
tered some  three  thousand;  with  twice  that  number 
of  attendant  lighter  cavalry,  equipped  with  helmet 
and  cuirass,  with  the  demi-lance  and  the  long  bow. 
A  train  of  artillery,  such  as  had  hitherto  never 
been  seen,  completed  this  formidable  array.  The 
French  had  already  wrought  remarkable  improve- 
ments in  their  ordnance.  Their  gun-cairiages  on 
two  wheels  were  fastened  for  travelling  to  limbers, 
much  in  the  present  form;  and  their  train  num- 
bered thirty-four  pieces  of  large  brass  cannon ; 
besides  others  of  smaller  descriptions,  the  culverins 
and  falconets  of  the  times.  Around  the  king's 
person  were  his  household  bands  :  Scottish  and 
native  archers,  and  squadrons  of  guards  splendidly 
appointed  and  composed  entirely  of  the  flower  of 
the  French  nobility.  Charles  was  attended  by  se- 
veral cardinals  at  variance  with  the  pope,  by  the 
Colonna  and  a  crowd  of  other  Italian  captains,  and 
by  a  brilliant  train  of  the  great  feudatories  of  his 
crown.  It  was  only  three  hours  after  noon  when 
the  French  army  began  to  file  into  Rome,  and  the 
entrance  of  different  troops  continued  without  in- 
termission until  long  after  night-fall.  The  torch 
light  which  glanced  on  the  arms,  and  partially  de- 
veloped the  dark  masses  of  the  soldiery,  threw  a* 
wild  and  lurid  character  over  the  scene,  and  added 
to  its  stern  grandeur*. 

It  was  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  to  which 
the  pope  had  retired,  that  he  treated  with  the 
French  king,  (a.d.  1495.)  The  conditions  of  peace 
were  soon  adjusted,  by  which  Charles  swore  to  re- 
spect the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pontiff,  and  to 
receive  him  for  his  ally  ;  and  Alexander,  on  his 
part,  promised,  on  the  demand  of  the  king,  to  de- 
liver to  him  fortresses  and  hostages,  as  the  only 
sure  pledges  of  his  faith.  Charles  remained  nearly 
a  month  at  Rome,  while  his  troops  were  forming  on 
the  frontiers  of  Naples  to  enter  that  kingdom  in 
two  bodies  by  the  Abruzzos  and  the  Terra  di  La- 
voro.  In  the  mean  time,  at  the  Neapolitan  court, 
all  was  confusion  and  panic.      Alfonso  II.,  who, 

•  Except  for  the  sake  of  an  antithesis,  I  know  not  why 
Robertson  (Reign  of  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  131)  rates  the 
total  force  of  Charles  VIII.  so  low  as  20,000  men.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  above  enumeration,  collated  from  La  Tre- 
mouille  (Memoires,  c.  viii.)  and  from  Paolo  Giovio  (Hist, 
sui  temp.  b.  ii.),  both  eye-witnesses,  that  the  organized  force 
alone  of  the  French  exceeded  30,000 ;  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  valets,  or  military  attendants,  who,  with  the  Milanese 
contingent,  swelled  the  total  numbers  of  the  invading  army, 
according  to  the  Florentine  history  of  Nardi,  on  its  passage 
through  Tuscany,  to  60,000  men. 


vicious  and  cruel  as  he  was,  had  formerly,  in  the 
wars  of  Italy  and  in  that  against  the  Turkish  in- 
vasion at  Otranto,  gained  a  great  reputation  for 
courage  and  military  talent,  was  now  completely 
overcome  by  his  terror  of  the  invaders  and  the 
alarms  of  a  guilty  conscience.  He  saw,  or  fancied, 
his  subjects  preparing  to  satiateupon  his  person  their 
vengeance  for  the  long  train  of  cruelties  of  which, 
during  his  father's  reign,  he  had  been  the  author  or 
active  instrument.  By  day,  the  execration  of  the 
populace,  who  rejoiced  in  the  approach  of  the 
French  as  bringing  deliverance  from  his  odious 
sway,  resounded  under  the  windows  of  his  palace  : 
by  night,  in  dreams  or  waking  apparitions,  the 
figures  of  his  murdered  barons  seemed  to  flit  be- 
fore him,  and  weighed  down  his  troubled  and  coward 
spirit.  Thus  distracted  by  apprehensions,  and  torn 
by  remorse,  after  shutting  himself  up  in  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  Naples,  he  resolved  to  fly  from  his 
kingdom,  as  if  he  could  escape  from  himself.  On 
the  same  day  on  which  Charles  VIII.  quitted  Rome, 
Alfonso  precipitately  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son 
Ferdinand  ;  and  embarking  with  his  treasures  on 
board  his  galleys,  sailed  to  Sicily,  where  his  cousin 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  gave  him  an  asylum.  The 
short  residue  of  his  life  was  passed  among  priests 
in  penance  and  religious  observances,  and  he  died 
before  the  close  of  the  same  year. 

The  flight  of  Alfonso  II.  left  his  son  Ferdinand 
only  the  ruins  of  a  throne.  The  young  monarch 
himself  deserved  to  be  popular  ;  and  having,  just 
before  his  father's  abdication,  returned  to  Naples, 
leaving  his  army  on  the  frontiers,  liis  presence 
calmed  the  public  agitation,  and  he  took  possession 
of  his  crown  without  opposition.  If  he  had  begun 
to  reign  earlier,  his  amiable  and  courageous  quali- 
ties might  perhaps  have  fixed  the  aff'ections  of  his 
people,  and  animated  their  enthusiasm  in  his  cause  ; 
but  it  was  now  too  late.  When  he  hastened  to  re- 
sume the  command  of  his  troops  in  the  impregna- 
ble position  in  which  he  had  placed  them  at  San 
Germano,  near  the  river  Garigliano,  he  found  them 
already  conquered  by  their  fears.  The  French 
had  taken  by  assault  two  castles  on  the  frontiers, 
the  walls  of  which  their  powerful  artillery  had  laid 
open  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  they  had  put  the  whole 
garrisons  to  the  sword.  The  ferocity  with  which 
the  French  carried  on  hostilities,  so  different  from 
their  own  languid  and  bloodless  operations,  at  first 
struck  inconceivable  horror  and  affi'ight  into  the 
Italians.  The  Neapolitan  soldiery  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  face  their  terrible  enemies  ;  and  they 
retired  in  disorder  to  Capua  on  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  the  French  vanguard.  Almost  all  the 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  too,  either  from  terror  at 
the  invaders,  from  ancient  attachment  to  the  An- 
gevin pretensions,  or  from  disaffection  to  the  house 
of  Aragon,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  revolt  ; 
and  from  Capua,  where  he  had  laboured  to  arrest 
the  flight  of  his  army,  Ferdinand  II.  was  summoned 
to  Naples  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  populace. 
His  presence  had  again  an  instantaneous  effect 
in  appeasing  the  capital ;  but  the  short  interval  of 
his  forced  separation  from  his  army  was  sufficient 
to  complete  the  subversion  of  his  throne.  The 
condottieri  in  his  pay,  and  at  their  head  the  mar- 
shal Gian  Giacomo  Trivulzio — who  became  after- 
wards so  celebrated  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  never 
sullied  his  fame  by  a  second  treason — treated  with 
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Charles  VIIL,  and  went  over  with  their  bands  to 
his  standard. 

This  shameful  defection  consummated  the  tri- 
umph of  the  French  monarch.  When  Ferdinand 
returned  from  the  capital,  he  found  the  few  troops 
who  still  adhered  to  him  in  full  retreat,  Capua  in 
revolt,  the  banners  of  France  floating  over  her 
walls,  and  her  gates  closed  against  him  by  the  in- 
habitants. He  sorrowfully  retraced  his  route  to 
Naples  ;  but  the  news  of  his  reverses  had  arrived 
before  him.  The  populace  of  the  capital  were 
once  more  in  commotion  ;  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  mercenaries  who  still  remained  in 
his  pay  designed  to  deliver  him  to  the  enemy;  and 
perceiving  that  farther  resistance  was  hopeless,  he 
abandoned  the  continent,  and,  embarking  with  his 
family,  sought  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  little 
island  of  Ischia.  The  French  army  were  already 
at  the  gates  of  Naples,  and,  on  the  following  day, 
Charles  VIII.  made  his  proud  entry  into  his  new 
capital.  The  whole  kingdom,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  maritime  places,  submitted  with  thought- 
less joy  to  his  authority  ;  almost  all  the  Neapolitan 
nobility  hastened  to  tender  to  him  their  allegiance; 
and  the  terror  which  had  preceded  his  arms  spread 
even  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Turks  seeing  the  standards  of  France  every  where 
displayed  over  the  Neapolitan  towns,  and  anticipat- 
ing the  immediate  passage  of  Charles  VIII.  into 
Epirus,  were  stricken  with  such  a  panic  that  they 
abandoned  their  fortresses  on  that  coast,  as  if  the 
dreaded  conqueror  of  Naples  had  already  assailed 
them  with  resistless  might. 

After  his  easy  triumph,  the  reckless  and  impru- 
dent sovereign  of  France  reposed  in  his  new  king- 
dom, as  if  no  reflection  on  the  inconstancy  of  for- 
tune could  trouble  his  career  of  vanity  and  pleasure*. 
Not  only  he,  but  his  whole  court  and  army,  aban- 
doned themselves  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  sense 
which  a  delicious  climate,  a  country  overflowing 
with  luxuries,  and  a  voluptuous  capital,  could  afford. 
Charles  was  completely  engrossed  in  the  celebration 
of  festivals  and  tournaments,  and  the  pursuit  of 
licentious  gallantry.  No  thought  was  given  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Turks,  which 
had  been  so  ostentatiously  announced  to  Christen- 
dom to  sanction  the  expedition  into  Italy.  The 
security  of  the  real  objects  of  the  French  invasion 
was  equally  neglected.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
disturb  Ferdinand  II.  in  his  retreat  at  Ischia  ;  all 
the  offices  and  fiefs  of  the  crown  were  wrested  from 
the  Neapolitans  to  be  bestowed  on  Frenchmen  ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  native  nobleman  who  was 
not  deprived  of  some  dignity  or  possession,  and  in- 
sulted by  the  undisguised  arrogance  of  Charles  and 
his  courtiers.  French  officers  filled  the  provinces 
and  oppressed  the  people  in  their  avidity  to  amass 
money  ;  and  the  rejoicings  with  which  the  Neapo- 
litans had  welcomed  the  advance  of  the  invaders 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty,  were 
rapidly  converted  into  detestation  of  their  new 
masters.  But  Charles  VIII.  continued  still  unsus- 
picious of  an  approaching  reverse,  when  he  was 
suddenly  roused  from  his  dream  of  conquest  by  in- 

»  Guicciardini  might  have  taught  him :  "  tutto  il  frutto 
dell'  avere  vinto  consiste  nell'  usare  la  vittoria  bene," — 
that  the  chief  fruit  of  conquest  is  the  judicious  use  of 
victory. 


telligence  from  the  historian  Philip  de  Comines,  his 
ambassador  at  Venice,  of  the  formation  of  a  power- 
ful league  against  him  in  northern  Italy. 

When  their  first  consternation  at  the  rapid  suc- 
cess of  the  French  invasion  had  somewhat  subsided, 
the  Italian  states  had  full  leisure  to  perceive  the 
bitter  fruits  of  their  disunion,  in  the  subjugation 
which  threatened  the  whole  peninsula.  No  single 
power  of  Italy  was  equal  to  cope  with  the  French  ; 
but  it  was  seen  that  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders, 
who  had  been  so  rashly  invited  into  the  country, 
might  easily  be  effected  by  a  confederacy.  The 
duke  Ludovico  of  Milan,  who  had  himself  prepared 
the  storm  of  French  war,  had  already  discovered 
that  he  had  most  to  dread  from  its  ravages.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  left  in  Lombardy 
by  Charles  VIII.  in  his  city  of  Asti,  began  openly 
to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  Milanese  duchy  ; 
and  while  Charles  himself  showed  a  disposition  to 
countenance  the  personal  enemies  of  Ludovico,  he 
refused  him  the  investiture  of  a  Neapolitan  princi- 
pality which  he  had  promised.  The  duke  therefore 
earnestly  applied  himself  to  engage  Venice  in  a 
league  against  the  French  king. 

That  republic  was  already  filled  with  alarm  at 
the  aggrandizement  of  Charles,  and  sensible  of  the 
impolicy  of  preserving  the  neutrality  which  she 
had  originally  professed.  Maximilian,  king  of  the 
Romans  and  emperor-elect,  and  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  shared  her  disquietude.  The  one,  besides 
an  old  enmity  against  the  king  of  France,  was 
stung  in  his  pride  and  ambition  by  the  fear  that 
Charles  VIII.  aspired  to  the  imperial  dignity  ;  the 
other  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  kingdom  of  Si- 
cily from  the  vicinity  of  the  French,  and  could  not 
behold  with  indifference  the  overthrow  of  an  Ara- 
gonese dynasty,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  cousin 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  from  a  throne  which  had 
added  lustre  and  dignity  to  his  own  house.  Nego- 
tiations were  secretly  opened  at  Venice  between 
the  republic  and  the  ambassadors  of  Maximilian 
and  of  Spain  and  Milan  ;  and  a  league  was  solemnly 
concluded  by  these  four  powers.  The  purposes  for 
which  it  was  formed  were  declared  to  be  the  main- 
tenance of  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  liberties  of  Italy  and  of  the  respective 
rights  of  the  confederates,  and  the  common  defence 
of  Christendom  against  the  Turks.  But  the  pub- 
lication of  these  ostensible  objects  scarcely  con- 
cealed that  the  real  designs  and  secret  engagements 
of  the  league  were  dii'ected  against  Charles  VIII. 
The  pope  himself  was  at  least  an  accessory  to  it, 
and  the  other  powers  of  Italy  were  invited  to  enter 
it.  But  the  duke  of  Ferrara  professed  to  maintain 
a  neutrality,  and  the  Florentines,  little  satisfaction 
as  the  conduct  of  the  French  monarch  had  afforded 
them,  remained  faithful  to  their  alliance  with  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  secresy  of  the  Venetian 
negotiations,  Philip  de  Comines, — who  has  left  us 
so  animated  a  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XL, 
and  of  this  expedition  of  Charles, — had  already, 
by  his  vigilance,  long  penetrated  the  extent  of  his 
master's  danger,  and  apprized  him  of  the  storm 
which  was  gathering.  But  the  presumptuous  and 
improvident  monarch  was  not  the  better  prepared 
for  his  defence,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  league 
of  Venice  broke  over  him  like  a  thunder-stroke. 
The  peril  of  his  situation  was  great,  and  promised 
to    become    hourly  more  alarming.     A   Spanish 
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armament  had  arrived  in  Sicily  under  the  famous 
Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  whose  name  itself  was  already 
formidable,  from  his  exploits  in  the  war  of  Granada. 
The  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Milan  were  actively 
hastening  their  warlike  preparations  ;  and  wliile 
the  contemplated  junction  of  the  German  bands 
of  Maximilian  with  their  forces  in  Lombardy 
threatened'  to  intercept  the  communications  of 
Charles  VIII.  with  France,  the  republican  fleets 
menaced  the  coasts  of  Naples.  In  the  general  dis- 
content of  that  kingdom,  the  people  began  every 
where  to  show  their  reviving  affection  for  the 
Aragonese  dynasty.  Otranto  opened  her  gates  to 
don  Frederic,  the  uncle  of  Ferdinand  II.,  and,  in 
concert  with  some  Spanish  troops  who  landed  from 
Sicily,  that  prince  shortly  gathered  considei'able 
strength  in  Apulia. 

Amidst  these  increasing  difficultiea,  there  ap- 
peared to  Charles  VIII.  and  his  counsellors  no 
prospect  of  safety  but  in  a  return  to  France  ;  for 
which  indeed  his  nobility  and  the  whole  army, 
with  the  restless  temper  of  their  nation,  had  for 
some  time  begun  to  sigh  with  impatience.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  treasures  expended 
by  Charles  at  Genoa  and  in  France  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  naval  armament,  his  fleet  had  so  wasted 
by  neglect  and  the  accidents  of  the  ocean,  that  he 
had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  left  to 
transport  his  army  by  sea.  He  had  therefore  no 
alternative  but  to  retrace  his  former  route  through 
Italy.  Still,  unwilling  entirely  to  abandon  his 
easy  conquests,  he  imprudently  resolved  to  leave 
a  force  behind  him  for  their  defence.  He  thus 
uselessly  divided  and  weakened  his  army,  as  if 
a  part  of  it  could  guard  what  the  whole  were  too 
weak  to  preserve.  He  named  for  his  viceroy  the 
duke  Gilbert  de  Montpensier,  a  prince  of  courage, 
but  of  talents  very  unequal  to  the  importance  and 
difficulties  of  such  a  command  ;  and  he  placed 
under  his  orders  several  of  his  ablest  captains, 
with  a  moiety  of  his  gens-d'armerie,  three  thousand 
Swiss  infantry,  and  a  large  body  of  Gascons.  Hav- 
ing made  these  dispositions,  the  king,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army,  set  out  for  Rome  on  his 
homeward  route. 

Alexander  VI.  had,  almost  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  Charles  VIII.  through  the  papal  states 
on  his  advance  to  Naples,  shown  an  inclination  to 
violate  his  treaty  with  the  king.  He  had  refused  to 
put  the  invaders  in  possession  of  Spoleto,  one  of  the 
promised  fortresses  ;  and  his  son,  the  cardinal 
Caesar  Borgia,  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
French  camp,  in  which  he  had  consented  to  reside, 
under  the  title  of  papal  legate,  but  in  reality  as  a 
hostage.  Subsequently,  Alexander  had  joined  the 
league  of  Venice  ;  but  he  was  still  averse  from 
openly  commencing  a  war,  as  long  as  his  states 
were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  French.  Charles, 
on  his  part,  was  in  no  condition  to  provoke  hostili- 
ties ;  and  though  the  pope,  rejecting  his  entreaties 
to  aff'ord  him  an  amicable  conference,  retired 
from  Rome  at  his  approach,  he  passed  through 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  in  a  peaceful  manner, 
and  continued  his  march  with  his  army  towards 
Tuscany. 

On  his  arrival  in  that  province,  he  did  not  con- 
duct himself  with  more  prudence  than  he  had 
hitherto  done,  and  made  several  unnecessary 
delays ;    though    Comines,    who    joined    him    at 


Sienna,  apprized  him  that  the  Venetians  and  the 
duke  of  Milan  were  rapidly  assembling  an  anny  of 
forty  thousand  men  on  his  route,  at  the  enti-ance 
from  Tuscany  into  Lombardy.  He  consumed 
several  days  at  Sienna  in  regulating  the  troubled 
state  of  that  city,  and  weakened  himself  by  leaving 
a  gan-ison  there,  which  was  in  a  short  time  expelled 
in  a  new  commotion.  With  the  same  want  of 
judgment,  he  suff'ered  his  march  to  be  arrested  by 
the  affairs  of  Pisa.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was 
urged  by  the  Florentines  to  restore  that  city  to 
them,  as  he  had  promised  ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
Pisana,  shrinking  with  horror  from  falling  again 
under  the  yoke  which  they  had  thrown  off"  with  his 
connivance,  implored  him  not  to  abandon  them  to 
their  former  tyrants.  The  distress  of  this  unhappy 
people  excited  so  much  sympathy  among  the 
French  nobles  and  soldiery,  that  Charles,  assailed 
by  importunities  on  all  sides,  wavered  and  hesi- 
tated, and  took  no  other  measures  than  to  leave 
more  troops  in  the  Pisan  fortresses.  Before  his 
final  breach  of  engagement  with  the  Florentines  in 
this  respect,  his  countenance  of  Piero  de'  Medici, 
who  was  now  in  his  camp,  converted  the  patience, 
with  which  they  had  hitherto  endured  his  injurious 
proceedings  against  them,  into  violent  suspicion 
and  alarm.  They  vigorously  prepared  for  their 
defence,  and  the  dangerous  spirit  which  they 
evinced  induced  the  king  to  turn  aside  from  their 
city  on  his  route. 

Meanwhile,  hostilities  had  already  been  com- 
menced in  Lombardy  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  having,  at  Asti,  received  reinforcements  from 
France,  surprised  the  Milanese  city  of  Novara. 
But  he  was  immediately  himself  besieged  in  that 
fortress  by  a  superior  force  of  the  duke  of  Milan; 
and  Charles  VIII.  yet  lingered  idly  in  Tuscany, 
until  the  main  army,  levied  by  that  prince  and  the 
Venetians,  had  enjoyed  full  opportunity  to  assemble 
about  Parma.  Thus,  when  the  French  army,  now 
reduced  to  no  more  than  nine  thousand  regular 
troops,  and  encumbered  with  a  numerous  artillery, 
which  was  transported  with  extreme  difficulty 
through  the  Apennines,  had  descended  from  those 
mountains  into  Lombardy,  they  found  the  confede- 
rates, of  four  times  their  number,  encamped  in  the 
plains  below  the  village  of  Fornova,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  marquis  of  Mantua.  On  the  following 
day  the  French  king,  after  an  ineff'ectual  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  free  passage  into  his  own  dominions  by 
negotiation,  was  attacked  on  his  march  by  the 
Italian  army.  The  gens-d'armerie  of  the  confede- 
rates, led  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua  himself,  made 
a  gallant  assault;  but  instead  of  throwing  the  whole 
of  their  superior  force  at  once  into  action,  they  held 
back  their  strong  reserves,  as  usual  in  the  Italian 
combats.  Their  light  cavalry  and  infantry,  in 
place  of  supporting  them,  fell  at  the  same  time  to 
plunder  the  baggage  of  the  enemy;  and  the  French, 
who  compensated  for  their  vast  inferiority  in 
numbers  by  their  superior  valour  and  impetuous 
tactics,  gained  a  brilliant  victory.  They  lost  only 
two  hundred  men,  but  the  Italians  above  three 
thousand  :  for  the  conquerors,  who  gave  no  quarter 
in  the  pursuit,  made  dreadful  havoc  among  the 
fugitive  infantry. 

After  this  shameful  defeat,  the  Italian  army, 
though  still  very  superior  in  numerical  amount, 
only  harassed  the  French  rear,  and  never  regained 
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courage  to  hazard  a  second  general  attack ;  and 
Charles  VIII.  continued  his  march  through  Lom- 
bardy  into  Piedmont.  At  Asti  and  Turin  \ns 
wearied  ti'oops  at  last  found  repose,  after  enduring 
continued  privations  and  hardships,  without  aban- 
doning a  single  piece  of  artillery.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  French  troops,  who  were  shut  up  in 
Novara  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  were  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  their  countrymen. 
While  Charles  was  immersed  in  pleasures  at  Tu- 
rin, the  whole  confederate  army  which  had  been 
defeated  at  Fornova,  joined  the  Milanese  forces 
before  Novara.  Though  the  duke  of  Orleans  had 
nearly  eight  thousand  good  troops,  they  were  with- 
out magazines,  and  were  shortly  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  of  want.  When  Charles  was  at 
length  awakened  to  their  distress,  it  was  too  late 
to  attempt  their  relief  against  the  numerous  army 
which,  reinforced  by  many  thousand  German  mer- 
cenaries, now  surrounded  them.  The  king,  there- 
fore, saw  no  other  resource,  than  to  detach  the 
duke  of  Milan  from  the  confederacy  by  the  cession 
of  Novara.  Upon  this  condition,  Ludovico  signed 
a  peace  with  the  French  monarch,  which  the  Ve- 
netians did  not  care  to  oppose.  The  duke  of  Or- 
leans and  his  followers  being  thus  liberated, 
Charles  VIII.  finally  recrossed  the  Alps  into  his 
own  dominions. 

While  the  French  king  was  thus  abandoning  the 
peninsula,  the  situation  of  the  army  which  he  had 
left  at  Naples  had  already  become  desperate.  Fer- 
dinand II.,  aware  of  the  general  discontent  of  the 
Neapolitans  against  their  French  invaders,  had 
quitted  his  retreat  at  Ischia,  and  seconded  by 
Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  and  a  body  of  Spanish  gens- 
d'armerie,  landed  from  Sicily  in  Calabria,  where 
he  soon  formed  an  army  ;  while  the  Venetian  fleet 
began  to  attack  the  French  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  defection  multiplied  against  them 
in  all  quarters.  Although,  therefore,  the  sire 
d'Aubigny  inflicted  an  utter  defeat  on  Ferdinand 
and  Gonsalvo  at  Seminara,  this  success  could  not 
establish  the  French  affairs.  The  king,  retiring 
into  Sicily,  was  shortly  in  a  condition  to  resume 
the  offensive,  and  to  appear  with  a  Spanish  squad- 
ron off  Naples  itself,  close  to  which— on  the  day 
after  that  on  which  the  battle  of  Fornova  was 
fought  in  upper  Italy — he  was  encouraged  by  his 
partizans  to  attempt  a  landing,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  the  French  viceroy  with  a  small 
army.  Montpensier  issued  from  the  walls  to  op- 
pose him  ;  and  the  Neapolitans  immediately  rose  in 
arms,  received  the  squadron  of  Ferdinand  into 
their  port,  and  welcomed  the  return  of  the  king 
with  transports  of  joy. 

Montpensier  made  an  obstinate  and  valiant 
struggle  to  maintain  himself  in  the  fortresses  and 
in  part  of  the  city  itself ;  but  being  surrounded 
and  straitened  for  food  by  the  Neapolitans,  he  was 
at  length  compelled,  after  a  siege  of  three  months, 
to  capitulate  at  the  moment  when  De  Precy,  one 
of  the  French  captains,  after  defeating  a  detach- 
ment of  Ferdinand's  army,  was  advancing  to  his 
relief.  During  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  the 
viceroy,  however,  violated  his  faith  and  escaped 
from  his  blockade  ;  and  though  Ferdinand  II,  had 
recovered  his  capital,  the  whole  French  force,  co- 
operating together  in  the  provinces,  supported  an 
unequal  contest  for  some  time  longer.     But  de- 


serted as  they  were  by  their  inconstant  and  selfish 
monarch,  who,  after  his  return  to  France,  made  no 
serious  effort  to  relieve  or  reinforce  them,  they 
were  at  once  assailed  by  Ferdinand  himself,  by 
the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo,  and  by  the  Vene- 
tian army  ;  the  succour  of  which  was  afforded  to 
the  Neapolitan  monarch,  in  exchange  for  his  sub- 
sidies and  the  pledge  of  Otranto  and  other  towns. 
Thus  the  viceroy,  whose  army  daily  wasted  by 
desertion,  disease,  and  the  sword,  was  at  last  sur- 
rounded for  the_second  time,  and  shut  up  in  his 
position  at  Atella  in  the  Basilicate  ;  where  the  in- 
creasing force  of  the  enemy,  continued  losses,  and 
want  of  food,  reduced  the  French  to  despair,  and 
finally  obliged  Montpensier  to  sign  a  convention 
for  his  evacuation  of  the  kingdom.  The  French 
troops  were  to  be  transported  to  their  own  coun- 
try ;  but  as  some  of  their  garrisons  in  other  quar- 
ters still  held  out,  Ferdinand  made  this  a  pretext 
for  delaying  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  The 
troops  who  had  capitulated  were  detained  in  an 
unhealthy  situation,  where  a  pestilence,  breaking 
out  among  them,  swept  off  four  thousand  out  of 
five,  with  Montpensier  himself,  (a.d.  1496.) 

Ferdinand  II.  had  enjoyed  the  recovery  of  his 
crown  only  one  short  month,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly carried  to  the  grave  in  the  flower  of  his 
age.  As  he  left  no  children,  his  uncle  Frederic 
ascended  the  throne,  and  immediately  devoted  his 
exertions  to  cement  the  public  peace  and  the 
union  of  all  parties,  by  his  amiable  moderation 
and  by  his  forgiveness  of  the  opponents  of  his 
house.  Receiving  the  submission  of  the  few  re- 
maining garrisons  of  the  French,  he  hastened  to 
dispatch  the  sad  wreck  of  their  gallant  army  to 
their  own  shores,  and  thus  was  the  whole  king- 
dom cleared  of  its  invaders.  The  captains  left  by 
Charles  VIII.  in  Tuscany  had,  some  time  before, 
sold  the  fortresses  which  they  held  to  the  Pisans, 
to  Genoa,  and  to  Lucca  ;  and  altogether  the  last 
vestige  of  the  French  conquests  had  now  disap- 
peared. Such  was  the  fruitless  issue  of  the  rash 
expedition  which,  to  gratify  only  his  vanity  and 
wanton  ambition,  Charles  VI 1 1,  had  undertaken 
without  reflection  and  conducted  without  wis- 
dom ;  but  which  yet,  by  its  imposing  circum- 
stances and  its  occurrence  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  era  in  the  political  constitution  of  Europe, 
has  given  to  his  character  a  brilliant  though  un- 
merited reputation  for  energy  and  heroism. 

The  close  of  this  expedition  of  the  French  mo- 
narch, destined  as  it  was  to  plant  the  seeds  of  new 
wars,  and  revolutions,  and  calamities  for  Italy, 
left  at  the  moment  only  one  open  quarrel  unde- 
cided :  the  struggle  of  Pisa  for  the  preservation 
of  her  liberties  against  the  iron  yoke  of  Florence. 
But  even  the  petty  war,  thus  kindled  between  the 
two  cities,  was  sufficient  to  throw  all  Italy  into 
flames.  The  duke  of  Milan  and  the  Venetians 
took  the  Pisans  under  their  protection,  and  sent 
troops  to  their  suppoi't.  Maximilian,  the  emperor- 
elect,  too,  was  induced  to  join  these  powers  in  an 
expedition  into  Tuscany  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  he  undertook  and  abandoned  alike,  after 
an  unsuccessful  siege  of  Leghorn,  with  the  incon- 
stancy and  levity  that  belonged  to  his  character. 
All  this  desultory  warfare  was  conducted  with  the 
languor  of  the  old  Italian  tactics,  and  marked  by 
a  total  want  of  interesting  circumstances  ;  and  the 
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contest  still  lingered  in  indecision,  when  it  was  at 
last  suspended  by  an  armistice  between  Cliarles 
VIII.  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Since 
the  Aragonese  dynasty  had  recovered  the  throne 
of  Naples,  and  the  troops  of  Charles  VIII.  had 
been  expelled  from  that  kingdom,  neither  the 
French  nor  Spanish  monarchs  had  a  sufficient 
motive  for  pui-suing  the  hostilities  in  which  they 
were  still  engaged  on  the  Pyrennean  frontier;  and 
they  therefore  concluded  a  truce  which,  extending 
to  Italy  and  embracing  their  allies  respectively, 
gave  a  brief  season  of  repose  to  the  wearied  people 
of  the  peninsula,  (a.d.  1497.) 

During  the  troubles  excited  in  Italy  by  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cliarles  VIII.,  the  internal  condition 
of  Florence  afforded  a  singular  and  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Since 
the  expulsion  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  the  political 
councils  of  that  republic  had  been  almost  wholly 
swayed  by  the  influence  of  a  fanatic  of  extraordi- 
nary character.  This  was  the  famous  Girolamo 
Savonarola,  a  Dominican  friar  of  noble  birth,  who, 
though  a  native  of  Ferrara,  had  established  him- 
self at  Florence  in  a  convent  of  his  order,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  then  already  distinguished  by  the  sanctity 
of  his  demeanour,  his  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
his  vehement  calls  to  repentance.  He  declared 
himself  the  chosen  minister  of  the  Almighty  to 
denounce  the  wickedness  of  the  age  and  the  scan- 
dalous corruptions  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to 
foretel  the  chastisements  of  the  Divine  wrath.  He 
soon  gained  a  prodigious  ascendency  over  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  ;  and  he  began,  even  before  the 
death  of  Lorenzo,  to  show  that  his  designs  were 
political  as  well  as  religious.  During  the  impru- 
dent administration  of  Piei-o  his  boldness  in- 
creased ;  he  thundered  from  the  pulpit  against 
temporal  usurpation,  as  well  as  against  ecclesias- 
tical abuses  and  individual  sins  ;  and  his  addresses 
to  the  immense  assemblages  of  his  auditors  were 
not  more  sermons,  than  violent  exhortations  to  the 
assertion  of  democratical  rights.  The  terror  ex- 
cited by  his  fearful  predictions  combined  with  his 
political  harangues  to  form  a  numerous  party,  who 
were  equally  distinguished  by  their  devotional 
austerity  and  their  zeal  for  liberty  ;  and  the  spirit 
with  which  he  animated  his  disciples  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici. 

After  that  event,  all  the  families  exiled  in  the 
sixty  years,  during  which  the  dominion  of  the  Me- 
dici had  lasted,  were  restored  to  their  rights  ;  and 
among  them  the  collateral  branch  of  his  own  house 
which  Piero  had  driven  into  banishment.  Florence 
was  now  divided  into  three  parties  ;  and  of  these  the 
strongest  was  that  of  the  Frateschi  or  Piagnoni,  the 
monastics  or  penitents,  of  which  Savonarola  was 
the  despotic  leader  ;  and  it  contained  not  only  the 
majority  of  the  lower  people,  but  a  great  number  of 
citizens  of  wealth  and  family,  among  whom  Fran- 
cesco Valori  and  Paol'  Antonio  Soderini  were  the 
most  conspicuous.  This  faction  was  violently  op- 
posed by  an  association  of  great  families,  which 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Compagnacci  or  libertines, 
and  desiring  to  replace  the  authority  of  the  Medici 
by  an  oligarchy,  denounced  the  friar  upon  all  occa- 
sions as  a  false  prophet  and  factious  impostor*. 

*  It  is  very  diflkult  to  distinguish  whether  fanaticism  or 


The  discomfited  adherents  of  the  Medici,  the  Bigi, 
or  the  grey,  as  they  were  called,  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  they  were  compelled  to  hold  themselves, 
foiTned  the  third  and  weakest  faction.  But  the 
partizans  of  Savonarola  bore  down  all  opposition  ; 
and  I  shall  not  stop  to  relate  the  uninteresting 
changes  in  the  form  of  administration  which  left 
the  real  guidance  of  the  republic  in  the  hands  of 
the  friar. 

The  fanatical  madness,  with  which  he  filled  the 
great  mass  of  the  citizens,  had  however  one  sin- 
gular effect  in  determining  the  bias  of  the  repub- 
lic in  political  transactions.  He  had  ventured  to 
prophecy  that  Charles  VIII.  was  destined  to  be 
the  divine  instrument  in  reforming  the  church  ; 
and  to  the  general  confidence  in  his  predictions,  is 
to  be  attributed  the  patient  continuance  of  the  Flo- 
rentines in  the  alliance  of  that  monarch  under  his 
injurious  treatment  of  them,  and  even  after  they 
had  been  compelled  to  close  their  gates  %gainst 
him.  After  the  return  of  Charles  into  France,  a 
conspii'acy,  formed  by  the  adherents  of  the  Me- 
dici to  re-establish  the  authority  of  Piero,  betrayed 
the  real  ambition  and  lust  of  worldly  power,  which 
lurked  under  the  wild  enthusiasm  or  daring  im- 
posture of  Savonarola.  To  secure  the  execution 
of  the  cimspirators,  who  had  alarmed  the  fears  of 
his  party,  he  countenanced  the  violation  of  a  law 
which  had  been  previously  enacted  at  his  own  sug- 
gestion. This  desertion  of  his  principles,  together 
with  the  failure  of  his  prophecies  on  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  Charles,  and  the  miraculous  assistance 
which  his  arms  were  to  receive,  shook  the  credit 
of  Savonarola ;  but  his  ruin  was  hastened  by  an 
opposing  spirit  of  fanaticism,  as  strange  as  that 
which  he  had  himself  excited. 

In  his  denunciations  of  the  crimes  of  the  church, 
Savonarola  had  not  feared  to  expose  the  scandalous 
life  of  the  pope  himself.  Alexander  VI.,  who  trem- 
bled at  the  dangerous  example  offered  by  his  pub- 
lic reproaches,  was  rendered  his  implacable  foe. 
He  excommunicated  him  as  a  heretic,  and  allying 
himself  with  the  enemies  of  the  friar,  stirred  up  the 
rival  monastic  order  to  preach  against  him.  An 
obstinate  contest  thus  commenced  at  Florence,  into 
which  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  eagerly  en- 
tered against  each  other,  as  if  the  honour  of  their 
respective  rules  were  staked  on  the  quarrel.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Savonarola,  one 
of  his  disciples  and  brethren,  a  Dominican  friar, 
challenged  any  individual  among  his  opponents  to 
pass  with  him  through  a  flaming  pile.  A  Francis- 
can was  found  insane  enough  to  submit  to  the  test ; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  was  all  Florence 
roused  in  the  question,  that  the  fearful  contest  was 
made  a  business  of  state.  The  flames  were  kindled 
before  the  signiory  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
the  people  ;  but  when  the  champions  appeared, 
Savonarola  insisted  that  his  brother  should  bear 
the  consecrated  host  with  him  when  h^  entered  the 
fire.  The  Franciscans  immediately  seized  the  oc- 
casion to  exclaim  in  horror  against  so  sacrilegious 
a  proposal ;  but  Savonarola  was  inflexible,  and  the 
day  closed  while  the  point  was  yet  in  dispute.    But 

hypocrisy  really  predominated  in  the  character  of  Savonarola : 
"  Car  s'il  est  siir  d'un  cote,  que  les  tartuffes  las  plus  scele- 
rats  trouvent  des  apologistes,  il  est  s(ir  de  I'autre  que  les 
zelateurs  les  plus  sinc^res  trouvent  des  accusateurs."  Bayle, 
Dictionnaire,  Savonarola,—  a  full  and  interesting  article. 
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the  populace  were  furious  with  disappointment  at 
the  loss  of  the  horrible  spectacle  which  they  had 
anticipated  ;  they  revolted  at 'the  impious  desire  of 
Savonai'ola  to  commit  their  Saviour  to  the  flames  ; 
and  in  that  hour  the  dominion  of  the  friar  ended. 
His  enemies  availed  themselves  of  the  popular  fer- 
ment to  lead  the  mob  to  attack  the  house  of  Fran- 
cesco Valori,  his  chief  adherent ;  and  that  citizen 
and  his  wife  were  immediately  murdered,  and  their 
residence  consumed  to  ashes.  Savonai-ola  himself, 
abandoned  by  the  people,  was  then  seized  with  two 
friars,  his  most  devoted  disciples  ;  and  their  fate 
need  scarcely  be  told.  The  pope  was  suffered  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  try  the  three  for  heresy  ; 
and  his  vengeance  was  glutted  by  their  commit- 
tal to  the  flames.  The  government  of  Florence 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  Savonarola: — the  faction  of  the  Com- 
pagnacci*.  (a.d.  1498.) 

At  the  expiration  of  the  general  truce  which 
had  prevailed  in  Italy,  the  Florentines,  who  were 
obstinately  bent  on  reducing  Pisa  to  her  former 
obedience,  eagerly  renewed  hostilities  against  that 
state  ;  and  the  Pisans  continued  to  defend  their 
new  liberty  with  equal  resolution.  Both  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  duke  of  Milan  had  assisted  them, 
with  the  interested  view  of  finally  acquiring  the 
sovereignty  of  their  city.  But  the  Pisans  reposed 
confidence  in  the  former  alone  ;  and  Ludovico, 
finding  his  own  perfidious  designs  impracticable, 
and  dreading  the  success  of  the  Venetians,  whose 
troops  were  freely  admitted  into  the  Pisan  for- 
tresses, changed  his  crooked  policy  and  allied  him- 
self with  the  Florentines.  But  while  the  operations 
of  this  war  were  still  pursued  with  indecisive  for- 
tune, and  had  only  the  effect^  by  their  enormous 
charges,  of  exhausting  the  resources  both  of  Venice 
and  Florence,  the  attention  of  Italy  was  attracted  to 
the  progress  of  far  more  important  events.  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  dying  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  had 
been  succeeded,  as  he  left  no  children,  by  his  dis- 
tant cousin,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  (a.d.  1498.)  This 
prince,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Louis  XII.,  was  neither  remarkable  for  ability  nor 
strength  of  character ;  but  he  possessed  some  fair 
qualities,  and  in  every  way  excited  more  esteem  and 
respect  than  his  predecessor.  His  claim  upon  the 
ci'own  of  Milan,  as  well  as  that  of  Naples,  rendered 
him  also  an  object  of  much  more  anxious  regard 
and  apprehension  for  the  Italians  ;  and  he  was  not 
slow  in  evincing  his  resolution  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions by  arms.  By  descent  from  his  grand- 
mother, Valentine  Visconti,  he  maintained  his  right 
to  the  inheritance  of  her  house  ;  and  questionable 
as  was  his  title,  it  seemed  at  least  superior  to  that 

•  The  materials  for  this  sketch  of  the  expedition  of 
Charles  VIII.,  and  the  affairs  of  Italy  in  the  years  which 
immediately  succeeded  it,  have  been  sought  only  in  the 
usual  and  well-known  sources ;  chiefly  in  Guicciardini, 
Hist,  d'ltalia,  b.  i.  p.  41,  ad  b.  iii.  p.  189;  Paolo  Giovio, 
Hist,  sui  temporis,  b.  i.  p.  29,  to  the  end  of  b.  iv. ;  where 
this  valuable  work  is  interrupted  by  a  hiatus  of  six  books, 
which  were  lost  at  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon's army,  and  have  never  been  recovered.  Also,  Philippe 
de  Comines,  Mfemoires,  b.  vii.  c.  5,  ad  b.  viii.  c.  26 ;  Scipione 
Ammirato,  1st.  Fior.  b.  xxvi.  p.  202,  ad  b.  xxvii.  p.  248 ; 
Giannone,  Ist.  Civ.  di  Napoli,  b.  xxix  cc.  1 ,  2.  The  period 
before  us  tediously  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  Sismonoi's 
twelfth  volume. 


by  wliich  the  family  of  Sforza  held  the  Milanese 
duchy 

The  situation  of  the  duke  Ludovico  of  Milan 
offered  facilities  for  dethroning  him,  which  availed 
the  French  king  more  than  all  his  appeals  to  the 
laws  of  succession.  Odious  as  was  the  Moor  to  his 
subjects  by  his  usurpation,  his  perfidious  character, 
and  the  suspicious  circumstances  of  his  nephew's 
death,  he  had  now,  in  the  war  of  Pisa,  rendered 
Venice  his  enemy.  That  ambitious  and  vindictive 
republic  readily  engaged  in  the  views  of  Louis 
XII.  She  hastened  to  free  herself  from  the  bur- 
thensome  and  unprofitable  charge  of  the  Pisan  war, 
by  referring  the  settlement  of  her  differences,  and 
those  of  Pisa,  with  Florence,  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  duke  of  Ferrara.  Though  the  Pisans  indig- 
nantly refused  to  submit  to  the  decision  pronounced 
by  that  prince,  that  they  should  be  guaranteed  in 
municipal  rights  under  the  government  of  Florence, 
the  Venetians  deserted  them  to  their  fate,  to  follow 
their  own  schemes  of  vengeance  and  aggrandize- 
ment. They  concluded  a  treaty  with  Louis  XII., 
by  which  they  bound  themselves,  in  return  for  the 
promised  cession  of  Cremona,  and  a  part  of  the 
Milanese  territory,  to  co-operate  with  him  in  con- 
quering the  whole  duchy,  by  an  invasion  simulta- 
neous with  his  own.  Meanwhile  Louis  had  already 
secured  the  aid  of  the  pope,  both  in  obtaining 
a  divorce  wliich  he  desired,  and  in  his  designs  upon 
Italy.  He  engaged  to  assist  Csesar  Borgia,  the 
pope's  son,  in  spoiling  the  Romagnol  signors,  and 
in  thus  founding  a  principality  for  himself;  and  he 
bestowed  the  French  title  of  duke  of  Valentinois 
upon  that  cardinal,  who  publicly  abjured  his  priestly 
vows,  that  he  might  thi'ow  off  every  shackle  which 
could  impede  a  career  of  abandoned  ambition. 

Ludovico  the  Moor  was  now  about  to  reap  the 
just  fruits  of  a  life  of  usurpation  and  perfidy.  As- 
sailed by  enemies  of  overwhelming  power,  he 
vainly  looked  around  for  protection.  The  monarchs 
of  Germany  and  Spain  had  deserted  him :  the 
former  was  now  engrossed  in  a  furious  war  with 
the  Swiss;  the  latter  had  just  concluded  an  ami- 
cable treaty  with  Louis  XII.,  without  making  sti- 
pulations in  favour  of  any  of  the  Italian  powers. 
Of  these,  Florence  was  in  the  friendship  of  France; 
and  though  Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  whose  cause 
was  common  with  that  of  Ludovico,  promised  to 
afford  him  assistance,  so  utterly  exhausted  was  his 
kingdom  that  he  was  absolutely  unable  thus  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  security.  The  only  aid  obtained 
by  Ludovico  Sforza,  who,  though  forsaken  by  all, 
did  not  abandon  himself,  was  from  the  enemies  of 
Christendom.  He  prevailed  on  the  Turkish  sultan, 
who  dreaded  the  coalition  of  France  with  Venice, 
to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour  by  attacking  that 
republic;  and  the  Milanese  usurper  himself  assem- 
bled two  considerable  armies  for  the  defence  of  his 
states  on  their  eastern  and  western  frontiers.  But 
these  measures  could  not  avert  his  downfall;  and 
all  his  preparations  for  resistance  had  scarcely 
power  to  delay  the  moment  of  its  completion. 

The  alliances  and  arrangements  of  Louis  being 
settled,  his  forces  began  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  as- 
sembled in  the  friendly  territory  of  Piedmont,  (a.d. 
1499.)  They  consisted  of  1600  lances,  making 
with  their  attendant  array  9600  cavalry,  for  the 
full  equipment  of  a  lance  was  now  six  horses;  of 
5000  Swiss,  4000  Gascons,  and  4000  other  French 
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infantry.  The  king  confided  the  command  of  this 
army  to  the  marshal  Gian  Giacomo  Trivulzio,  to- 
gether with  the  sire  d'Aubigny  and  the  count  de 
Ligny;  and  while  the  Venetians  at  the  same  time 
made  their  invasion  from  the  opposite  frontier, 
these  leaders  entered  the  Milanese  duchy,  and  com- 
pleted its  conquest  in  the  short  space  of  twenty 
days.  For  when  the  French  army,  with  their  cus- 
tomary vigour  and  ferocity,  had  earned  the  fortress 
of  Annona  by  assault,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword,  this  execution  struck  such  a  terror  into 
the  Milanese  soldiery,  that  they  dared  not  show 
face  to  the  invaders.  Their  general,  from  coward- 
ice or  treachery,  set  them  the  example  of  flight; 
the  whole  army  dispersed;  all  the  Milanese  towns 
hastened  to  offer  their  submission;  and  the  French 
entered  the  capital  in  triumph.  The  Milanese 
people  were  oppressed  with  taxes,  and  disaffected 
to  the  usurpation  of  Ludovico.  They  every  where 
received  the  French  with  transports  of  joy;  their 
duke,  perceiving  resistance  hopeless  at  the  moment, 
hastily  retired  through  the  mountains  into  Germany 
with  a  considerable  treasure;  and  Louis  XII.  only 
followed  his  army  into  Italy  to  take  formal  posses- 
sion of  his  new  duchy. 

Louis  had  scarcely  terminated  a  residence  of  a 
few  weeks  at  Milan  before  the  people,  finding  that 
their  condition  was  not  materially  improved  under 
the  French  dominion,  passed  from  the  elation  of 
false  hope  to  sudden  disappointment  and  murmurs. 
Between  the  alternations  of  rival  despotisms,  there 
can  seldom  be  cause  for  a  lasting  preference;  and 
this  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  Milanese  is 
less  a  proof  of  any  inconstancy  in  themselves,  than 
of  the  inveterate  miseries  of  their  lot.  On  the  re- 
turn of  Louis  XII.  to  France,  the  government  of 
Trivulzio,  whom  he  left  as  his  lieutenant,  increased 
in  oppression;  and  when  Ludovico  Sforza,  who  had 
employed  his  treasures  in  levying  an  army  of  Bur- 
gundian  and  Swiss  mercenaries,  re-entered  his 
duchy  at  their  head,  he  found  an  univereal  revo- 
lution of  popular  affection  in  his  favour,  (a.d.  1500.) 
He  was  received  with  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  and 
advancing  with  celerity,  took  possession  of  Milan; 
from  whence  Trivulzio,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  was  compelled  to  retire  with  precipitation 
to  Novara,  to  await  reinforcements  from  France. 

But  the  final  ruin  of  the  Moor  was  as  rapid  as 
his  success.  The  Swiss,  formerly  so  renowned  for 
their  pure  morals  and  simple  good  faith,  had  been 
corrupted  by  their  constant  employment  in  these 
fnercenary  wars.  Rendered  insolent  by  the  high 
reputation  of  their  military  prowess,  and  greedy  of 
gain,  and  utterly  debauched  by  high  pay  and  un- 
bridled licence,  they  were  now  capable  of  sullying 
their  glory  by  an  odious  treason.  Their  bands  in 
the  service  of  Ludovico,  finding  his  treasures  ex- 
hausted, mutinied,  and  finished  by  betraying  his 
person  into  the  hands  of  the  French  army.  He 
was  sent  to  France,  where  he  miserably  ended  his 
days,  after  ten  years  of  solitary  and  rigorous  im- 
prisonment. He  had  placed  his  own  children  in 
safety  at  the  court  of  Maximilian ;  but  the  infant 
son  of  his  deceased  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo,  and 
many  of  his  near  relatives,  were  made  prisoners  as 
well  as  himself;  and  the  captivity  of  almost  all  the 
descendants  of  the  great  Sforza  seemed  to  confirm 
Louis  XII.  in  the  possession  of  the  ducal  throne 
of  Milan. 


While  great  part  of  Lombardy  was  thus  passing 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French  king,  Caesar 
Borgia  was  successfully  engaged  in  that  sclieme 
of  ambition  in  Romagna,  which  Louis  XII.  was 
bound  by  his  engagement  with  him,  and  with  his 
father  Alexander  VI.,  to  support.  The  design  was 
to  form  a  principality  for  Borgia  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Romagnol  signors,  who,  in  no  more  than  no- 
minal obedience  to  the  papacy,  divided  the  posses- 
sion of  that  province  with  a  few  petty  civic  com- 
munities. The  object  of  the  papal  family  was  pur- 
sued through  a  course  of  atrocious  perfidy,  for  which 
language  would  afford  no  term ;  if  its  development 
in  the  celebrated  treatise  of  a  contemporary  had 
not  stamped  it  in  eternal  infamy  with  the  name  of 
the  writer,  who  could  find  nothing  to  reprehend  in 
Ceesar  Borgia.  A  Macchiavelian  policy  had  doubt- 
less long  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  was  only  perfected 
by  Alexander  and  his  apostate  son;  but  in  the  va- 
rious enormity  of  their  private  lives,  these  pests  of 
mankind  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled.  Poi- 
son and  the  dagger  were  their  habitual  instruments 
for  the  removal  of  enemies;  their  public  and  fla- 
gitious debaucheries  I  shall  not  describe;  on  their 
yet  more  horrible  and  secret  depravity  I  dare  not 
dilate.  Of  one  of  their  execrable  passions  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia,  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  was  the 
guilty  object.  Her  eldest  bi'other  was  sacrificed  by 
the  hand  of  Caesar  to  the  gratification  of  an  inces- 
tuous jealousy;  and  she  was  at  once  the  paramour 
of  her  father,  and  of  his  surviving  son*. 

Romagna,  in  which  Casar  Borgia  was  to  conduct 
the  troubled  scene  of  his  ambition,  had  indeed  for 
ages,  with  the  papal  territory  in  general,  been  the 
perpetual  theatre  of  violence  and  horrors.  Amidst 
the  constant  desolation  of  the  wars  in  which  its 
petty  princes  were  engaged,  it  was  impossible  for 
their  vassals  to  pursue  the  arts  of  peaceful  life. 
They  found  no  security  but  in  castellated  villages  ; 
their  agriculture  was  only  a  hurried  labour  ;  and 
after  the  harvest  which  they  snatched  with  difficulty, 
no  traces  of  cultivation  remained.  The  modern 
sterility  and  deadly  climate  of  some  of  these  regions 
were  prepared  during  ages  of  ferocity  ;  and  this 
was  particularly  the  case  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
which  was  ravaged  by  the  eternal  feuds  of  the 
Orsini  and  Colonna.  If  a  fortalice  was  surprised 
or  carried  by  assault,  it  was  burnt  to  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  murdered.  Its  dependant  district 
was  abandoned  ;  the  pestilential  airs  of  the  desert 
then  spread  over  it  ;  and  their  malignant  influence 
forbade  the  return  of  population.  The  people  of 
Romagna  were  made  warlike  by  the  incessant  hos- 
tilities, and  desperately  wicked  by  the  evil  govern- 
ment and  character  of  their  signors.  These  chief- 
tains, the  feudatories  of  the  holy  see,  were  taught 
from  their  boyhood  to  pursue  war  as  their  vocation. 
They  formed  their  vassals  into  bands  of  gens-d'ar- 
merie,  more  or  less  numerous,  at  the  head  of  which 
they  alternately  carried  on  their  hostilities  against 
each  other,  or  passed  as  sovereign-condottieri  into 
the  service  of  the  richer  powers  of  the  peninsula. 

•  I  address  these  sheets  to  the  general  reader  only.  But 
there  is  extant  in  the  German  language  a  work  on  the  court 
of  Alexander  VI.,  as  curious  in  its  details  as  the  jest-book  of 
Louis  XL,  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Dryasdust  pre- 
fixed to  Quentin  Durward.  See  the  "  Dissertation  sur  las 
Libelles  Diffamatoires,"  &c.;  Bayle  Dictionnaire,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  295-7. 
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The  numerous  little  capitals  of  their  states  were 
carefully  fortified  ;  and  their  palaces  were  at  once 
embellished  by  the  elegances  of  literature  and  art, 
and  defiled  with  many  a  deed  of  gloomy  horror. 
For,  of  such  things  was  the  Italian  mind  capable, 
that  these  princes,  the  patrons  of  learned  men,  of 
poets,  and  of  sculptors,  were  yet  too  frequently 
monsters  of  guilt.  Their  political  annals  are  deeply 
imbued  in  perfidy,  and  blood,  and  hereditary  re- 
venge :  the  records  of  their  houses  are  varied  only 
by  the  assassinations  and  the  incestuous  commerce 
of  the  nearest  relatives. 

When  Borgia,  with  the  aid  of  1800  French 
cavalry  and  4000  Swiss  pikemen  detached  from  the 
army  of  Milan,  and  with  some  condottieri  and  their 
bands  in  his  personal  service,  began  to  attack  these 
princes,  it  was  proved  by  his  father's  conduct  and 
his  own,  as  the  cardinal  Albornoz  had  once  proved 
before,  how  even  the  Romagnol  treachery,  which 
had  been  for  ages  proverbial,  could  be  surpassed 
by  the  superior  perfidy  of  churchmen.  Borgia  first 
attacked  and  reduced  the  city  and  lordship  of  Imola. 
Forli  was  next  assailed,  and  taken  by  a  furious 
assault  of  the  Swiss,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  its 
widowed  countess.  The  ancient  houses  of  the 
Manfredi  and  Malatesti  at  Faenza  and  at  Rimini, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Sforza  at  Pesaro,  were  destined 
for  the  next  ruin.  The  lords  of  Rimini  and  Pesaro 
abandoned  their  capitals  and  fled  from  their  states  ; 
but  Astorre  III.  de'  Manfredi,  the  youthful  signor 
of  Faenza,  made  a  protracted  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance ;  and  at  length  capitulated  only  upon  condition 
that  he  should  be  free  to  go  where  he  would.  But 
Borgia  detained  him  in  his  camp,  under  the  friendly 
pretext  of  making  him  his  pupil  in  the  military 
art,  and  in  a  few  days  sent  him  to  Rome.  There, 
after  having  been  the  victim  of  the  horrible  de- 
bauchery either  of  Alexander  or  of  Borgia  himself, 
the  boy-prince  was  strangled,  with  his  natural 
brother. 

The  fall  of  Faenza  completed  the  conquest  of 
Romagna.  (a.d.  1501.)  Louis  XII.  had  declared 
tliat  he  should  regard  as  a  personal  injury  any  op- 
position to  the  duke  of  Valentinois  ;  and,  so  great 
was  the  dread  now  inspired  by  the  French  power, 
that  none  of  the  Italian  states  had,  after  this,  dared 
to  assist  the  chieftains  of  the  province.  Even  Ve- 
nice had  formally  withdrawn  the  protection  which 
she  was  engaged  by  treaty  to  aff'ord  to  the  princes 
of  Rimini  and  Faenza.  Romagna  was  now,  there- 
fore, erected  by  Alexander  VI.  into  a  papal  duchy 
for  his  son  ;  and  Csesar  Borgia  joined  this  new  title 
to  his  dukedom  of  Valentinois.  He  endeavoured 
to  cement  his  power  by  pursuing  the  exiled  families 
of  the  deposed  chieftains  with  assassination  and 
poison  ;  but  he  laboured  with  skilful  and  selfish 
policy  to  win  the  affections  of  his  new  subjects  by 
the  establishment  of  order  and  justice.  Some 
rigorous  examples  were  necessary  ;  and  he  design- 
edly chose  for  his  lieutenant  a  man  of  severe  and 
obdurate  character,  Ramiro  d'Orco,  who  soon 
converted  the  long  and  frightful  anarchy  of  Ro- 
magna into  a  state  of  regular  government.  But 
many  were  the  sanguinary  executions  before  this 
salutary  revolution  was  achieved  ;  and  Borgia,  from 
whose  plans  it  was  farthest  that  the  horrible  severity 
of  this  administration  should  be  attributed  to  his 
directions,  no  sooner  found  order  introduced  into 
his  new  duchy,  and  cruelty  no  longer  requisite,  than 


he  perfidiously  ended  by  directing  the  execution  of 
d'Orco  himself,  and  exposing  his  body  to  glut  the 
vengeance  of  the  people.  The  peaceful  submission 
of  Romagna  was,  however,  far  from  satisfying  the 
bad  ambition  of  Borgia.  He  extended  his  faithless 
intrigues  into  Tuscany,  and  had  already  begun  to 
trouble  the  republics  of  that  province,  and  Florence 
in  particular,  by  declaring  himself  in  arms  the 
protector  of  the  exiled  Medici ;  when  he  was  com- 
pelled by  his  engagements  to  suspend  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  own  subordinate  projects  of  aggrandize- 
ment, to  second  those  of.  Louis  XII.,  and,  with  his 
forces,  to  attend  the  army  of  that  monarch  in  a 
new  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Naples. 

If  Louis  XII.  had  been  contented  with  the  ac- 
quisition and  temperate  government  of  ]\lilan,  he 
might  perhaps  have  habituated  his  new  subjects  to 
his  authority  ;  and  by  confirming  his  influence  over 
the  intermediate  states  of  Savoy  and  Montferrat, 
might  have  fii'mly  connected  his  Italian  conquests 
with  his  native  dominions.  But  the  same  ambition 
which  had  intoxicated  the  youthful  vanity  and  in- 
experience of  Charles  VIII.,  seduced  his  better 
judgment  and  maturer  years.  From  the  situation 
of  his  aff'airs,  he  was  certainly  better  entitled  than 
his  predecessor  to  calculate  on  a  successful  issue  to 
his  invasion  of  Naples.  His  Milanese  dominions 
gave  him  strong  points  of  support ;  he  was  in  strict 
alliance  with  the  pope  and  with  Venice  ;  and,  while 
the  other  Italian  powers  trembled  before  him,  his 
opponent,  Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  without  trea- 
sures or  an  army,  his  fortresses  in  ruins,  his  ar- 
senals empty,  and  his  kingdom  desolated  by  the  last 
war,  was  absolutely  destitute  of  all  means  of  de- 
fence. Yet  Louis  XII.  still  wavered  in  indecision  : 
he  doubted  his  power  of  conquei-ing  Naples  much 
less  than  his  strength  to  preserve  tlie  acquisition  ; 
for  he  dreaded  the  opposition  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Spain,  and  knew  the  ease  with  which  they  might 
succour  their  I'elative  Frederic  from  Sicily,  as  they 
had  done  Ferdinand  II.  before.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, finally  undertake  his  scheme  of  conquest,  until 
he  discovered  that  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  was  re- 
strained by  no  scruples  from  sharing  the  spoil  with 
him.  That  monarch  pretended  that  Alfonso  the 
Magnanimous  had  not  possessed  the  right  to  alienate 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  legitimate  branch  of 
the  Aragonese  dynasty  ;  and  that  therefore  he  was 
himself  the  lawful  heir  of  that  monarch  to  its 
throne.  But  as  Louis  XII.  had  also  rival  preten- 
sions through  the  house  of  Anjou,  Ferdinand  pro- 
posed to  compromise  their  respective  claims  by  a 
division  of  the  kingdom.  The  French  sovereign 
eagerly  closed  with  the  hollow  proposal  :  the  capital, 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  the  Abruzzos,  were  as- 
signed to  Louis  XII.  with  the  usual  style  of  king 
of  Jeinisalem  and  Naples ;  and  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  agreed  to  content  himself  with  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  and  the  title  of  duke  of  these  two  pro- 
vinces, to  be  held,  like  the  kingdom,  by  investiture 
from  the  pope. 

This  treaty  of  partition,  by  which  in  itself  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic  proposed  to  spoil  his  near  rela- 
tive and  ally,  was  attended  with  circumstances  of 
yet  deeper  and  more  atrocious  perfidy.  It  was 
agreed  that,  while  the  French  army  openly  advanced 
against  Naples,  the  Spanish  troops  should  gain  pos- 
session of  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  under  pi'e- 
tence  of  co-operating  with  Frederic  to  repulse  the 
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invaders.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  professing  his 
usual  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  fitted  out  a 
strong  expedition  at  Malaga  under  Gonsalvo  da 
Cordova  to  attack  the  Turks  ;  and  he  caused  his 
general  and  troops,  after  a  few  operations  against 
the  infidels,  to  winter  in  Sicily  without  exciting  sus- 
picion of  his  real  designs.  As  the  French  invasion 
became  certain,  Ferdinand,  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tection, offered  his  cousin  this  army  for  his  defence, 
and  thus  induced  his  unsuspecting  relative  to  invite 
his  betrayera  into  his  dominions. 

Meanwhile  the  French  army  was  approaching. 
(a.d.  1501.)  It  was  led  by  d'Aubigny,  and  consisted 
of  6000  cavalry,  with  4000  Swiss  and  6000  Gascon 
and  other  French  infantry.  Coesar  Borgia  and  his 
contingents  swelled  this  force ;  and  at  Genoa — which 
had  followed  the  fate  of  the  Milanese  duchy,  and 
was  under  French  government — a  strong  squadron 
was  equipped  which  co-operated  with  d'Aubigny 
and  carried  6000  land  forces.  The  Neapolitan 
king  had  left  nothing  neglected  to  oppose  the  in- 
vaders ;  but  all  his  exertions  could  not  assemble  a 
sufficient  native  force  to  resist  them,  and  his  sole 
hope  was  reposed  on  Gonsalvo  and  his  army.  This 
general,  who  executed  his  master's  projects  with  a 
perfidy  which  well  emulated  that  of  the  royal  hypo- 
crite, dissembled  to  the  last  moment,  and  occupied 
many  of  the  Neapolitan  fortresses  with  Spanish 
troops,  under  pretence  of  strengthening  the  posi- 
tions of  his  army.  But  when  the  French  had  at 
length  passed  the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  he  threw  off" 
the  mask,  and  avowed  his  shameless  commission, 
which  the  pope  had  already  sanctioned,  to  partition 
the  kingdom  with  the  general  of  Louis  XII. 

This  accumulation  of  aggression  and  treachery 
Frederic  could  not  hope  to  withstand.  He  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  frontiers  to  Naples, 
whither  the  French,  after  being  admitted  by 
treachery  into  Capua,  and  making  a  horrible  mas- 
sacre there,  rapidly  followed  him.  The  unfortu- 
nate king  had  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  to 
them  his  capital  and  its  citadels  ;  and  he  was  per- 
mitted by  capitulation  to  retire  to  Ischia.  There, 
considering  a  farther  struggle  utterly  hopeless, 
he  in  his  rash  indignation  against  the  perfidy  of  his 
relative  Ferdinand,  made  his  choice  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  generosity  of  the  natural  rival  of  his 
house.  He  obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  proceed 
to  France  ;  where  Louis  XII.,  touched  with  his 
confidence,  assigned  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou 
with  a  liberal  revenue.  But  it  was  accompanied 
by  the  condition  that  he  should  never  more  quit 
Finance,  and  a  guard  was  placed  upon  him,  at  once 
to  watch  over  his  safety  and  to  prevent  his  escape. 
His  eldest  son,  whom  he  had  posted  at  Tarento, 
soon  after  surrendered  that  city  to  the  Spaniards, 
upon  the  solemn  oath  of  their  general  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  retire  whither  he  pleased;  but  he 
was,  notwithstanding,  seized  by  Gonsalvo  and  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Spain,  where  he  survived  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  without 
issue.  Frederic  himself  ended  his  days  in  France 
three  years  after  his  retirement;  and  both  his 
other  sons,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  that 
kingdom,  died  young  without  leaving  children. 
Thus  terminated  the  branch  of  the  Aragonese 
djTiasty,  which  had  reigned  at  Naples  for  sixty-five 
years. 

The  object  of  the  iniquitous  alliance,  between 


Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  had  no 
sooner  been  effected  by  the  submission  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  their  arms,  than  the  victors 
quarrelled  over  the  spoil.  The  division  of  the 
conquered  country  had  not  been  accurately  de- 
fined by  the  partition  treaty  ;  and  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  regulate  it  by  an  equitable  accommo- 
dation, the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain  left 
their  generals  to  decide  their  differences  by  arms. 
Though  they  were  neither  of  them  prepared  for 
war,  hostilities  commenced  between  their  troops. 
(a.d.  1502.)  The  French  were  at  first  the  stronger 
party  ;  and  the  duke  de  Nemours,  whom  Louis  had 
appointed  his  viceroy,  gained  several  advantages  in 
the  first  campaign  ;  while  Gonsalvo,  who  was  left 
by  his  master  without  reinforcements,  with  dif- 
ficulty maintained  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  king- 
dom. But  his  brilliant  military  talents  compen- 
sated, for  the  want  of  every  other  resource;  and 
early  in  the  following  year  Ferdinand  began  to 
support  him  with  vigour,  (a.d.  1503.)  The  supe- 
rior genius  of  Gonsalvo  then  turned  the  tide  of 
success  ;  and  while  Ferdinand  amused  the  French 
king  with  hollow  negotiations  for  peace,  and  thus 
prevented  him  from  succouring  the  duke  de  Ne- 
moure,  the  incapacity  of  that  commander  hastened 
the  ruin  of  the  French  affairs.  Near  the  castle  of 
Cerignoles  in  Apulia,  the  two  armies  came  to  a  ge- 
neral encounter;  and  in  this  decisive  battle  the 
French  were  totally  defeated.  Nemoui's  himself 
was  killed,  and  the  whole  kingdom  at  once  sub- 
mitted to  the  conquerors,  with  the  exception  of 
Gaeta  and  two  or  three  other  fortresses,  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  French  army  were  immediately 
besieged.  Gonsalvo  entered  Naples  in  triumph, 
and  the  nobles  and  people  with  their  accustomed 
facility  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  their  new 
sovereign. 

Louis  XTI.,  finding  himself  the  dupe  of  Ferdi- 
nand, resolved  not  to  resign  so  easily  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  ;  and  a  new  and 
formidable  French  army  of  10,000  cavalry  and 
18,000  infantry  assembled  in  Lombardy,  and  passed 
into  southern  Italy.  They  found  Gonsalvo  posted 
to  receive  them  with  a  much  inferior  force  behind 
the  river  Garigliano.  But  there,  amidst  a  series  of 
harassing  operations  under  the  autumnal  rains,  the 
disagreements  of  the  French  leaders,  and  the  in- 
subordination of  their  troops,  were  disadvanta- 
geously  opposed  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  Gon- 
salvo and  the  patient  valour  of  the  Spanish  infantry, 
which  was  now  growing  deservedly  famous.  Daily 
acquiring  the  superiority,  Gonsalvo  at  last  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Garigliano,  and  inflicted  so  total 
a  rout  upon  the  retreating  French,  that  after  the 
loss  of  baggage  and  artillery,  the  remnant  of  their 
army  capitulated  with  permission  to  retire  to 
France.  Piero  de'  Medici  had  been  a  wanderer 
in  the  French  camp  ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  escape 
after  this  defeat  on  the  Garigliano,  he  perished 
miserably  in  that  river  by  the  sinking  of  his  over- 
loaded boat. 

On  this  loss  of  a  second  army,  Louis  XII.,  who 
already  feared  for  the  safety  of  his  Milanese  duchy, 
gave  up  the  war  of  Naples  in  despair.  Resuming 
his  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  monarch,  he 
hastened  to  terminate  the  contest  by  a  truce  for 
three  years  ;  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  providing  in  other 
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respects  for  the  general  repose  of  Italy.  Thus 
was  the  long  dominion  of  the  monarchs  of  Spain 
over  the  Neapolitan  states  introduced  by  the  con- 
quests of  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova.  When  that  ge- 
neral was  first  sent  into  Sicily,  in  1495,  he  was 
invested,  in  the  usual  strain  of  Spanish  hyperbole, 
with  the  rank  of  Great  Captain  of  the  petty  army 
which  he  conducted  ;  but  this  title  became  last- 
ingly associated  with  his  name  in  a  more  honour- 
able sense,  (a.d.  1504.)  The  perfidy  which  dis- 
graced his  exploits  must  for  ever  destroy  our  admi- 
ration of  the  man  :  but  to  the  memory  of  the  soldier 
it  would  be  unjust  to  deny,  that  his  heroic  courage, 
his  splendid  fortunes,  and  his  rare  military  genius, 
well  merited  the  homage  awarded  to  him  by  his 
own  age  in  the  emphatic  appellation  of  the  Great 
Captain.  The  services  which  he  had  performed 
were  too  important  not  to  provoke  the  ingratitude 
of  the  suspicious  Ferdinand.  In  visiting  his  new 
Italian  dominions  two  years  after  their  conquest, 
that  monarch  loaded  Gonsalvo,  his  viceroy,  with 
dignities  and  honours  ;  but  he  would  no  longer 
leave  him  to  govern  at  Naples,  and  he  carried  the 
hero  with  him  to  Spain,  and  enviously  plunged 
him  into  an  obscurity  in  which  he  closed  his  days. 

While  Louis  XII.  was  reaping  the  just  fruits  of 
his  unprincipled  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  and  had 
discovered  too  late  the  imprudence  of  having  him- 
self given  the  first  footing  to  so  crafty  and  pow- 
erful a  rival  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  all  central 
Italy  was  successively  agitated  by  the  restless  am- 
bition of  Caesar  Borgia,  and  the  results  of  his  faith- 
less projects.  On  his  return  to  Romagna,  after  the 
conquest  of  Naples  by  the  French,  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  quiet  possession  of  that  duchy,  but 
meditated  the  extension  of  his  power  over  the  rest 
of  the  papal  states  :  over  the  March  of  Ancona, 
and  the  provinces  immediately  surrounding  the 
capital.  He  had  designs  upon  the  states  of  Urbino 
and  Camerino  ;  and  he  compassed  the  seizure  of 
both  by  treachery  and  murder.  Under  pretence  of 
executing  a  papal  sentence  against  the  lord  of 
Camerino,  he  required  the  duke  of  Urbino,  as  a 
vassal  of  the  church,  to  afford  him  the  loan  of  his 
troops  and  artillery  ;  and  when  that  prince  had 
unsuspiciously  obeyed,  and  left  himself  without  the 
means  of  resistance,  13orgia  poured  an  army  into 
the  duchy,  and  seizing  its  defenceless  places,  obliged 
the  duke  to  fly  for  his  life  to  the  court  of  Mantua. 
He  then  inveigled  the  signer  of  Camerino,  with  two 
of  his  sons,  to  friendly  conference,  and  caused  the 
three  to  be  immediately  strangled. 

After  the  success  of  these  flagitious  enterprises, 
Csesar  Borgia,  still  with  the  aid  of  the  French, 
proceeded  to  weave  his  toils  against  the  remain- 
ing vassals  of  the  church,  though  they  were  most 
of  them  in  his  own  service  as  condottieri.  But 
these  captains,  the  Orsini,  who  held  vast  fiefs  about 
Rome,  the  Vitelli,  lords  of  Citta  di  Castello,  the 
Bentivogli  of  Bologna,  and  other  signers,  pene- 
trated his  treachery  and  discovered  their  danger, 
in  time  to  withdraw  their  bands  from  his  service, 
and  to  enter  into  a  formidable  coalition  against 
him.  They  defeated  some  of  his  troops,  and  their 
measures  already  threatened  his  destruction,  when 
he  succeeded  in  lulling  them  into  security  by  his 
inaction.  No  man  ever  knew  how  to  betray,  under 
the  mask  of  moderation  and  frankness,  so  well  as 
Borgia ;   and,  notwithstanding    his  notorious    ill 


faith,  such  was  his  consummate  dissimulation,  that 
it  deceived  even  these  wily  Romagnol  signers.  He 
confessed  that  he  Avas  indebted  to  their  services 
for  his  past  successes  ;  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
earnest  desire  to  be  reconciled  with  them,  and  he 
offered  them  extremely  advantageous  terms.  By 
these  means  he  induced  them  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  him  ;  and  even  so  regained  their  confidence, 
that  they  entered  again  into  his  service.  But 
meanwhile  he  had  been  otherwise  secretly  aug- 
menting his  forces,  and  preparing  his  schemes  of 
vengeance  ;  and  having  lured  two  of  the  Orsini, 
and  the  signers  of  Fermo  and  Castello  under  his 
banners  at  Sinigaglia,  he  suddenly  had  them  seized. 
Their  troops  were  simultaneously  attacked  in  their 
quarters,  and  the  four  condottieri  themselves  were 
strangled.  Alexander  VI.  at  the  same  time  ar- 
rested the  cardijial  Orsini,  and  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned  in  prison  ;  and  Borgia,  amidst  the  general 
horror  inspired  by  his  character,  then  easily  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  fiefs  of  the  signers  whom  he 
had  murdered  or  terrified  into  flight. 

The  views  of  Borgia  were  not  confined  to  the 
states  of  the  chui'ch,  and  his  machinations  and 
hostile  acts  in  Tuscany  had  already  caused  serious 
alarm  to  the  Florentines  in  particular.  The  de- 
ference of  Borgia  for  the  French  king,  and  the 
alliance  between  that  monarch  and  the  Florentines, 
had  hitherto  formed  a  protection  for  their  republic. 
But  the  French  affairs  were  now  declining  in 
southern  Italy  ;  and  as  success  began  to  abandon 
their  arms  in  the  war  of  Naples  against  the  Spa- 
niards, Borgia,  of  whose  policy  fidelity  to  a  ruined 
cause  formed  no  part,  assumed  an  audacious  tone 
with  his  former  allies,  and  even  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  Gonsalvo  and  the  Spanish  court. 
While  Louis  XII.  was  making  his  last  effort  to 
i-e-establish  his  power  at  Naples,  Borgia  was  left 
free  to  consummate  his  schemes  of  tyranny  against 
the  Tuscan  states,  and  even  aspired  to  hold  the 
balance  between  France  and  Spain.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  daring  projects,  and  lofty  aspirations, 
his  fall  was  already  at  hand.  At  a  supper  given  by 
the  pope  to  the  cardinal  di  Corneto,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  poisoning  that  prelate,  the  wine  which  con- 
tained the  fatal  mixture  was  given  by  mistake  to 
Alexander  himself,  and  to  his  son,  as  well  as  to  the 
cardinal.  The  two  latter  of  the  three,  after  en- 
during frightful  agonies,  slowly  recovered,  by 
strength  of  constitution  and  medical  treatment, 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison;  but  the  pope  himself 
sank  under  its  violence,  and  fell,  the  victim  of  his 
own  wickedness; — a  fitting  close  for  a  life  of  infamy 
and  execrable  crimes. 

The  death  of  Alexander  VI.  proved  the  ruin  of 
his  son.  Borgia  had  calculated  and  provided 
against  the  consequences  of  such  an  event  to  his 
own  power,  whenever  it  should  occur  ;  but  he  had 
not  anticipated  that  he  should  himself  be  reduced, 
at  the  same  moment,  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
While  he  lay  dangerously  ill,  protected  by  his 
troops,  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  surviving 
chieftains  of  the  Orsini  appeared  in  arms  in  Rome 
itself  and  in  its  provinces.  The  families  of 
the  other  signers,  whom  he  had  latterly  de- 
posed or  murdered,  simultaneously  entered  into 
their  states  and  recovered  them;  and  these  powers, 
immediately  afterwards  uniting  their  forces  to 
those  of  the   Orsini,  attacked  and  totally  routed 
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his  army.  Borgia,  who  was  still  ill,  found  a  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  but,  with  this  defeat, 
fell  the  pride  of  his  blood-stained  and  detestable 
ambition.  The  Venetians,  no  longer  restrained 
from  assailing  him  by  the  interference  of  France, 
and  freed  from  the  pressure  of  a  Turkish  war 
which  had  lately  occupied  them,  sent  their  troops 
into  Romagna,  and  seized  many  fortresses  ;  other 
places  in  the  pi'ovince  revolted  in  favour  of  the 
families  of  their  ancient  chieftains,  whom  Borgia 
had  dispossessed;  and  a  new  pope  finally  compelled 
the  fallen  tyrant  to  surrender  to  him  the  poor 
remains  of  his  possessions. 

The  death  of  Alexander  VI.  occurred  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  French  army  was  advancing  to 
Naples  through  the  ecclesiastical  states ;  and  the 
opposite  parties  in  the  conclave,  dreading  the  con- 
sequences of  a  protracted  interregnum,  at  so 
troubled  a  juncture,  and  yet  equally  unwilling  to 
yield  to  their  adversaries,  agreed  to  nominate  a 
pope  whose  infirmities  must  insure  his  speedy 
dissolution.  The  object  of  this  choice,  Pius  III., 
reigned  scarcely  a  month  ;  and  before  his  death 
the  cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  nephew  of  Six- 
tus  IV.,  had  time  to  secure  a  majority  of  suffrages 
in  the  papal  college,  by  allying  himself  with  Csesar 
Borgia.  The  cardinal  Giuliano  had  long  lived  in 
exile  from  Rome  at  the  French  court,  and  in  open 
hostility  with  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son  ;  but 
Borgia,  in  the  imminent  dangers  which  surrounded 
him,  thought  to  secure  the  protection  of  his  ancient 
foe,  by  rendering  him  important  services.  The 
suffrages  of  several  cardinals,  who  still  remained  in 
the  interest  of  Borgia,  turned  the  balance  in  the 
conclave,  and  seated  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.  in 
the  papal  chair.  The  new  pope,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Julius  II.,  deluded  Borgia  by  his  reputation 
for  sincerity  ;  and  that  man,  who  had  never  kept 
faith  with  any  one,  reposed  in  strange  security  upon 
the  promises  and  gratitude  of  the  violent  enemy  of 
his  house.  He  was  yet  undeceived,  when  Julius 
II.  suddenly  seized  his  person  at  Ostia,  and  de- 
tained him  a  prisoner,  until  he  had  purchased  his 
freedom  by  ordering  the  delivery  of  his  remaining 
fortresses  to  the  papal  troops.  He  was  then 
suffered  to  depart,  and  repaired  to  Naples,  where 
Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  had  promised  him  an  asylum. 
But  on  his  arrival  there,  just  before  the  signatui'e 
of  the  three  years'  truce  between  France  and 
Spain,  Gonsalvo  required  the  pleasure  of  his 
master  respecting  him,  and  by  his  command 
treacherously  arrested  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to 
Spain. 

Thus  was  this  monster  of  ferocious  perfidy  him- 
self at  length  the  victim  of  wanton  ill-faith  and 
cruelty.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  whom  he  had 
never  offended,  designed  him  to  linger,  and  to  find 
a  tomb  in  his  dungeon.  But  Csesar  Borgia,  who 
had  so  long  troubled  Italy,  and  outraged  huma- 
nity with  his  ambition  and  crimes,  found  at  last  a 
grave,  too  honourable  for  a  life  stained  with  the 
commission  of  every  atrocity.  He  escaped  from 
his  prison  after  a  short  captivity,  and  found  pro- 
tection from  the  king  of  Navarre,  whose  sister  he 
had  formerly  married;  and  instigating  that  sove- 
reign to  a  war  with  the  Spaniards,  terminated  as 
the  general  of  his  troops,  and  on  the  field  of  battle, 
his  turbulent  and  flagitious  career,  (a.d.  1507.)  | 

In  the  universal  joy  of  the  Italians  at  the  season  i 


of  repose  afforded  to  them  by  the  ti*uce  between 
the  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain,  they  might 
endeavour  to  banish  every  thought  of  the  humili- 
ation which  had  now  overtaken  their  country.  But 
it  was  evident  that  Italy  had  surrendered  herself 
to  receive  the  law  from  foreigners  :  that  she  was 
henceforth  to  bleed,  not  for  her  own  independence, 
but  in  their  quarrels,  and  to  rest  from  her  struggles, 
not  in  the  pride  of  victory  and  the  enjoyment  of 
well-earned  rights,  but  at  the  pleasure  only  of  her 
masters,  and  in  the  shame  of  servitude.  The  sig- 
nature of  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Blois,  which  followed 
the  truce  between  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  long 
before  its  expiration,  confirmed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  peninsula.  For  nearly  five  years  Italy  slum- 
bered on  her  chains;  startled  only  by  the  report  of 
perpetual  and  hollow  negotiations,  and  dangerous 
projects  among  the  foreign  arbiters  of  her  destiny; 
and  undisturbed,  except  by  some  partial  hostilities, 
which  I  shall  notice  and  dismiss  in  few  words. 

The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  time,  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  church  over 
great  part  of  Romagna,  after  the  fall  of  Ccesar 
Borgia.  The  new  pope,  Julius  II.,  overawed  the 
Venetians  by  his  menaces  to  cede  to  him  many  of 
the  places  which  they  had  seized  in  that  province, 
but  others  they  persisted  in  retaining;  and  their 
obstinacy  inflamed  Julius  with  a  secret  resentment, 
which  was  one  day  destined  to  burst  forth  with  fear- 
ful violence  against  their  republic.  After  the  re- 
covery of  minor  Romagnol  fiefs,  several  of  which 
he  retained  under  the  immediate  government  of 
the  church,  the  active  and  warlike  pontiffs,  who 
headed  his  own  troops,  led  them  against  Bologna, 
to  wrest  that  city  from  its  signer,  Giovanni  Benti- 
voglio,  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  ancient  dependence 
upon  the  papacy.  He  was  completely  successful : 
Bentivoglio  was  obliged  to  fly;  his  capital  was  taken 
under  the  government  of  the  church  (a.d.  1506); 
and  though  Julius  granted  the  inhabitants  a  muni- 
cipal constitution,  Bologna  ceased  from  that  period, 
except  for  one  short  interval  of  commotion,  to  be 
numbered  among  the  independent  cities  of  Italy. 
Perugia  was  at  the  same  time,  on  the  submission 
of  its  signor,  placed  under  papal  government,  with 
liberal  privileges,  (a.d.  1507.) 

The  next  circumstance  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  Italy  was  the  revolt  of  Genoa,  which  had  hitherto 
given  obedience  to  Louis  XII.,  as  if  that  fallen 
republic  had  become  a  component  part  of  his  duchy 
of  Milan.  But  the  insurrection  of  the  Genoese, 
first  against  their  nobles,  and  afterwards  against 
Louis  on  his  supporting  that  oi'der,  presents  no  in- 
teresting features  to  detain  us  in  our  approach  to 
more  important  objects.  For  the  French  king 
having  assembled  an  army  in  his  Milanese  domi- 
nions, and  led  his  troops  in  person  against  Genoa, 
the  terrified  people,  after  a  few  feeble  attempts  to 
resist,  quickly  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and  Louis 
punished  their  rebellion,  as  he  doubtless  termed  it, 
with  exemplary  severity.  Neither  shall  I  stop  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  a  transient  war  which 
Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  directed  against 
Venice  and  the  Milanese  possessions  of  France. 
(a.d.  1508.)  This  contest,  which  was  marked  only 
on  his  part  by  a  few  desultory  and  ill-conducted 
operations,  served  again  to  exhibit  to  general  con- 
tempt the  insignificant  power,  the  inconstancy  of 
purpose,  and  the  characteristic  levity  of  the  em- 
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pei'orelect.  But  this  war  was  more  important  in 
the  passions  which  it  left  to  rankle,  than  in  its  con- 
sequences at  the  moment.  Maximilian,  who  was 
compelled  to  leave  all  his  Istrian  ports  (which  Ve- 
nice had  captured)  in  the  hands  of  that  republic, 
remained  deeply  humiliated  by  the  disgraceful  ter- 
mination of  the  enterprises,  to  which  he  had  been 
provoked  by  mere  wanton  ambition.  Louis  XII., 
on  his  part,  professed  violent  indignation,  that  Ve- 
nice would  not  continue  the  war  to  gratify  purposes 
altogether  foreign  to  her  quarrel  and  to  her  in- 
terests. Thus  a  common  exasperation  against  the 
republic  animated  her  discomfited  enemy,  and  her 
offended  ally. 

Throughout  the  repose  of  Italy,  thus  chequered 
only  by  occasional  alarms,  the  war  of  Florence  and 
Pisa  had  still  remained  an  open  wound.  For  above 
fourteen  years,  the  Pisans  had  vigorously  defended 
their  recovered  freedom.  Protected  and  deserted 
in  turn  by  all  the  states  of  the  peninsula,  and  by 
the  more  commanding  powers  of  France,  Spain, 
and  the  empire;  their  prosperity  blasted  by  a  long 
servitude,  their  resources  exhausted,  their  territory 
ravaged,  and  their  city  besieged;  they  had  still 
warded  off  the  yoke,  which  the  stronger  republic 
endeavoured  to  rivet  once  more  on  their  necks. 
The  vicissitudes  which  their  unhappy  city  suffered 
in  the  struggle,  were  not  perhaps  marked  by  any 
very  striking  circumstances;  or  at  least  none  of 
her  surviving  sons  had  the  courage  to  paint  the  hor- 
roi's  of  her  agony  and  fall,  and  we  know  them  only 
in  the  general  relation  of  her  adversaries.  We  can 
therefore  have  no  pleasure  in  imitating  the  pro- 
lixity of  the  great  Florentine  historian  *  on  a  theme 
which  might  have  had  greater  attractions  in  the 
more  rude  and  simple  narrative  of  some  Pisan 
chronicler. 

It  is,  however,  evident,  in  the  pages  of  Guicciar- 
dini,  that  the  resistance  of  Pisa  was  worthy  rather 
of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  her  ancient  glories, 
than  of  her  long  decay  and  expiring  struggles. 
When  every  foreign  power  had  abandoned  the 
Pisans,  and  the  superior  forces  of  the  Florentines 
had  entirely  blockaded  their  city,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  last  stages  of  want,  the  sovereigns  of 
France  and  Spain  set  a  price  upon  their  misery. 
These  monarchs  refused  to  permit  the  Florentines  to 
perfect  their  conquest,  until  they  had  each  been  paid 
for  their  consent;  the  former  100,000,  and  the  latter 
50,000  florins.  The  Florentines  were  then  suffered  to 
complete  the  work  of  subjugation,  (a.d.  1509.)  The 
Pisans  capitulated,  and  were  certainly  treated  with 
liberality  by  the  victors  ;  but  when  their  city  thus 
passed  again  under  the  dominion  of  Florence,  all 
the  inhabitants  who  were  distinguished  by  birth, 
wealth,  or  courage,  disdaining  their  chains,  pre- 
ferred independence,  even  in  exile,  to  voluntary 
submission  and  servitude.  They  emigrated  in 
great  numbers  to  Lucca,  to  Sardinia,  and  to  Sicily ; 
while  the  bolder  sjjirits  among  them  entered  into 
the  French  service,  and,  in  the  licence  of  camps 
and  the  excitement  of  glory,  found  some  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  their  country  and  civil  rights,  and 
the  ruin  of  their  fortunes  +. 

♦  After  experiencing  the  insufferable  tediousness  of  this 
part  of  Guicciardini's  work,  I  can  easily  understand  why,  in 
allusion  to  his  prolixity,  "  As  long  a*  the  Pitan  war,"  grew 
into  a  proverbial  expression  at  I'lorence. 

t  My  principal  authorities  to  this  period  continue  nearly 


At  the  moment  when  the  Florentines  were  left  to 
complete  the  reduction  of  Pisa,  the  principal  powers 
of  Italy  were  engaged  in  a  project  of  far  greater 
importance  and  magnitude  ;  and  before  the  sur- 
render of  that  city,  almost  the  whole  force  of 
Europe  was  already  in  action,  to  overwhelm  the 
great  maritime  republic  of  the  peninsula.  Since 
Italy  had  become  a  prey  to  the  invasion  of  fo- 
reigners, the  boasted  wisdom  of  Venice  had  been 
but  poorly  manifested.  It  was  little  to  the  credit 
of  her  ancient  prudence,  that  she  had  been  blinded 
to  the  fatal  consequences  of  suffering  strangers  to 
gain  the  mastery  in  Lombardy  and  Naples,  and  to 
overshadow  the  peninsula  with  their  malignant 
influence.  Actuated  solely  by  a  nai-row  and  short- 
sighted policy,  she  had  made  no  lasting  and  con- 
sistent efforts  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
Italy  ;  and  she  had  even  been  seduced  by  her 
grasping  desire  of  continental  dominion,  to  share 
the  spoil  with  enemies,  whom  she  had  herself  the 
greatest  reasons  to  di-ead.  After  aiding  Louis  XII. 
in  his  conquest  of  the  Milanese  duchy,  she  was, 
indeed,  for  s(jme  time  deprived  of  the  means 
of  resisting  the  danger  which  she  had  provoked. 
While  that  prince  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain  were 
completing  their  iniquitous  partition  of  Naples, 
and  struggling  for  the  possession  of  their  prey, 
she  was  assailed  by  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  and 
reduced  to  confine  her  attention  to  the  resistance 
of  their  dreaded  power. 

The  disputed  causes  of  this  dangerous  war,  which 
broke  out  in  1499,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  notice. 
Partly  at  the  instigation  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  partly 
with  the  restless  spirit  of  conquest  which  distin- 
guished the  Ottoman  empire  in  that  age,  the  sultan, 
Bajazet  II.,  turned  his  whole  power  by  land  and 
sea  against  the  Venetian  possessions  in  Isti'ia,  Dal- 
matia,  and  the  continent  and  islands  of  Greece. 
The  republic  was  not  equal  to  the  successful  main- 
tenance of  the  contest  against  his  gigantic  strength; 
and  though  the  pope,  the  kings  of  Spain,  France, 
and  Portugal,  and  the  knights  of  Jerusalem  from 
their  stronghold  of  Rhodes,  successively  joined 
their  squadrons  to  her  naval  armaments  against 
the  infidels,  these  occasional  and  partial  succours 
failed  in  giving  a  favourable  turn  to  the  war. 
Without  any  decisive  event,  the  republic,  in  1503, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  St.  Maura  and  some  possessions 
in  the  Morea,  rejoiced  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Porte,  which  was  destined  to  last  above  thirty 
years. 

The  conduct  pursued  by  the  Venetians  in  Italy, 
after  this  pacification,  ripened  the  general  ani- 
mosity and  envy  against  them,  of  which  the  seeds 
had  long  been  sown  by  their  successful  career  of 
continental  aggrandizement.  By  their  usurpations 
in  Romagna,  they  had  provoked  the  hatred  of  that 
most  haughty  and  ambitious  of  pontiffs,  Julius  II. 
The  issue  of  the  war  in  which  they  had  engaged 
with  Louis  XII.  against  Maximilian  left  both  those 
sovereigns  their  enemies;  and,  while  their  retention 
of  the  maritime  Neapolitan  fortresses,  which  they 
had  received  in  pledge  from  Ferdinand  II.,  gave 
the  king  of  Spain,  as  the  present  possessor  of 
southern  Italy,  an  object  to  gain,  by  uniting  with 

the  same  as  in  my  last  reference.  Guicciardini,  b.  iii.  p. 
189;  b.  viii.  p.  438;  Scip.  Ammirato,  b.  xxvii.  p.  248;  b. 
xxviii,  p.  288;  Giannone,  b.  xxix.  cc.  3  and  4. 
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their  other  enemies,  several  of  the  minor  Italian 
princes  had  ancient  grievances  to  revenge  upon 
them. 

To  the  various  causes  of  animosity,  just  or  other- 
wise, which  influenced  all  these  powers,  is  to  be 
attributed  their  union  in  the  most  compreliensive 
political  scheme  of  ambition  and  vengeance  which 
Europe  had  yet  witnessed.  Several  preparatory 
negotiations  were  carried  on  at  different  periods 
amongst  the  pope  and  the  sovereigns  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain  ;  and  at  length  Margaret, 
duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  Maximilian, 
and  governess  of  the  Low  Countries, — a  princess 
in  whose  character  was  united  all  the  strength  of 
mind  of  a  man,  with  the  fine  tact  and  dexterity  of 
her  sex, — and  the  cardinal  of  Amboise,  minister  of 
Louis  XII.,  met  on  the  part  of  the  emperor-elect 
and  the  French  king,  in  the  city  of  Cambray,  under 
pretence  of  regulating  some  affairs  of  the  duchy  of 
Gueldres.  An  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  also  at- 
tended in  the  same  city,  but  Margaret  and  the 
cardinal  deliberated  in  secret  without  any  as- 
sistants ;  and  the  general  league  of  Europe,  to 
dismember  the  territories  of  the  most  ancient  state 
of  the  universe,  was  definitely  arranged  between  a 
priest  and  a  woman,  (a.d.  1508.)  The  celebrated 
league  of  Cambray,  as  regulated  by  these  negotia- 
tor, provided,  besides  minor  stipulations,  that 
Venice  should  be  compelled,  by  the  combined  at- 
tack of  the  confederates,  to  restore  to  the  pope  all 
the  possessions  which  she  had  ever  usurped  in 
Romagna :  to  Maximilian,  Padua,  Verona,  and 
Vicenza,  to  which  he  pretended  as  imperial  fiefs, 
and  Friuli  and  the  Trevisan  March,  which  he 
claimed  as  duke  of  Austria:  to  Louis  XII.,  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Cremona,  and  all  the  ancient  dependen- 
cies of  the  Milanese  duchy,  which  the  republic  had 
at  different  periods  conquered  from  the  Visconti : 
to  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the  maritime  places  which 
she  retained  in  his  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and,  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  whatever  had 
in  former  times  belonged  to  their  houses.  In  a 
word,  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  proposed 
by  the  confederacy  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing again  the  Italian  possessions  of  Venice  to 
her  lagunes,  and  to  the  narrow  strip  of  the  mainland 
— the  Dogado — which  bordered  on  those  waters, 
and  had  anciently  formed  the  only  continental  pos- 
session of  the  republic.  Almost  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  were  thus  immediately  interested  in  the 
design  to  crush  the  power  and  humiliate  the  pride 
of  the  arrogant  queen  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  that  the 
number  of  her  puissant  enemies  might  be  equalled 
only  by  the  extent  of  Christian  Europe,  distant 
powers,  such  as  England,  who  had  no  pi'etensions 
to  make  to  her  spoils,  were  yet  solicited  to  swell  the 
confederation. 

When  the  Venetians  discovered  the  existence  of 
the  league  of  Cambray,  which  was  as  long  as  pos- 
sible cautiously  veiled  from  their  penetration,  the 
council  of  ten  manifested  a  presumption  and  rash 
imprudence  strangely  at  variance  with  the  usual 
character  of  their  government.  The  pope,  of  whose 
ultimate  policy  the  expulsion  of  every  foreign 
power  from  Italy  was  the  dearest  object,-  dreaded 
that  the  success  of  the  league  would  augment  the 
influence  of  strangers  over  the  peninsula.  He 
therefore  made  overtures  to  the  Venetians  for  a 
reconciliation,  before  he  would  ratify  the  treaty  ; 


but  the  council  of  ten  madly  refused  to  detach  him 
from  the  league  by  the  cession  of  the  disputed  Ro- 
magnol  fiefs  *,  and  the  storm  then  burst  upon  their 
heads.  The  vigour  with  which  the  republic  imme- 
diately prepared  for  war  at  least  gave  a  consistency 
to  her  confidence.  Though  she  failed  in  an  endea- 
vour to  seduce  Maximilian  from  the  league,  and  to 
prevail  upon  the  king  of  England  and  the  Turkish 
sultan  to  make  diversions  in  her  favour,  she  re- 
mained unshaken  in  purpose.  Her  commercial 
wealth,  which  the  progress  of  the  Portuguese  dis- 
coveries and  ti*ade  in  the  East  Indies  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  undermine,  was  judiciously  employed  in 
levying  for  her  defence  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  numerous  armies  which  Italy  had  ever  seen; 
and  a  formidable  naval  armament  was  at  the  same 
time  fitted  out  to  cooperate  with  the  land  forces, 
wherever  it  might  be  possible.  But  in  the  midst 
of  these  active  preparations,  the  state  was  troubled 
by  several  calamities,  which  struck  terror  into  the 
superstitious,  as  so  many  omens  of  the  approaching 
destruction  of  the  republic.  The  fine  arsenal  of 
Venice  was  nearly  consumed  by  a  dreadful  confla- 
gration; the  fortress  of  Brescia  was  fired  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  and  its  walls  laid  open  by  an 
explosion  which  followed;  a  bark  laden  with  treasure 
foundered  on  its  passage  to  Ravenna;  and  the  most 
precious  archives  of  the  state  were  destroyed  by 
the  accidental  burning  or  fall  of  the  building  which 
contained  them. 

The  king  of  France  was  the  foremost  of  the  con- 
federates in  attacking  the  republic  ;  and  as  soon  as 
his  operations  commenced,  and  while  the  tempest 
of  war  was  gathering  against  Venice  from  all 
quarters,  the  pope  struck  that  devoted  state  with 
the  spiritual  weapons  of  excommunication  and  in- 
terdict, (a.d.  1509.)  The  army,  which  was  led 
by  Louis  XII.  in  person,  and  suffered  to  pass  the 
Adda  without  opposition,  consisted  of  12,000  gens- 
d'armerie  and  attendant  cavalry,  with  an  array  of  in- 
fantry, Swiss,  French,  and  Italian,  which  has  been 
variously  stated  under  20,000  men.  The  principal 
force  of  the  Venetians  was  ranged  against  the 
French  king  in  the  Ghiara  d'Adda,  with  orders  to 
remain  on  the  defensive.  The  captain-general  of 
the  republic,  Nicolo  Orsini,  count  of  Pitigliano,  a 
leader  of  distinguished  reputation,  was  disposed  by 
his  character  to  follow  his  instructions  and  avoid 
any  decisive  encounter;  butBartolommeod'Alviano, 
the  second  in  command,  who  did  not  yield  to  him 
in  martial  fame,  was  as  bold  and  impetuous  as  the 
other  was  cautious  and  deliberate.  Near  the  village 
of  Aignadello,  d'Alviano  with  the  rear-guard  of  the 
retreating  Venetians  came  in  contact  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French.     He  at  first  repulsed  their 

*  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Roscoe  (Life  of  Leo  X.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  87,  2nd  Ed.),  altogether  passing  over  this  preliminary  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  Julius  IL  to  induce  the  Venetians  to 
conclude  an  amicable  arrangement  with  him,  should  suppose 
that  it  was  the  pope  who  originally  repulsed  their  offers.  It 
is  evident  from  the  account  of  their  countryman  Bembo 
(Hist.  Venet.  b.  vii.  p.  158,  &c.),  and  even  from  Guicciardini 
(b.  viii.  p.  414),  whom  Mr.  Roscoe  himself  quotes,  that  the 
rejection  of  the  accommodation  came  originally  from  the 
republic.  Afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  pope  had  given  his 
ratification  to  the  league,  and  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  re- 
tract, the  Venetians  did  ineffectually  offer  that  which  they 
had  at  first  rashly  refused:  a  circumstance,  by  the  way, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  M.  Sismondi. 
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attacks  ;  but  in  so  doing  suffered  himself  to  be  en- 
tangled with  the  whole  invading  army,  while  Pitig- 
liano,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Venetians,  was 
still  pursuing  his  march.  When  a  general  engage- 
ment had  thus  become  inevitable,  Pitigliano  was 
too  distant,  or  ija  the  onset  neglected,  to  afford  his 
second  in  command  effectual  support ;  and  after  an 
obstinate  struggle,  in  which  d'Alviano  displayed 
extraordinary  courage,  and  was  wounded  and  made 
prisoner,  the  Venetians  were  totally  routed.  Pitig- 
liano escaped  with  his  gens-d'armerie,  but  all  his 
artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  ;  and 
such  was  the  ferocity  which  had  now  succeeded  in 
these  wars  to  the  bloodless  combats  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  above  ten  thousand  men  were  left  dead 
on  the  field,  of  whom  by  far  the  greatest  number 
were  Italians. 

Louis  XII.  followed  up  his  success  with  a  rapidity 
and  skill  which  did  more  credit  to  his  military 
talents  than  the  mere  issue  of  the  battle  itself. 
Caravaggio,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Crema,  Cremona, 
and  other  towns,  immediately  opened  their  gates  on 
his  hasty  advance  ;  and  disaff'ection  to  the  republic 
was  not  wanting  to  aid  him  among  the  nobles  of 
most  of  these  places.  Peschiera  alone  attempted 
to  stand  an  assault ;  and  the  king  with  an  execrable 
cruelty,  fx'om  the  reproach  of  which  his  character 
had  in  general  been  free,  caused  the  brave  governor 
and  his  son  to  be  hanged  from  the  battlements.  At 
the  same  time  with  these  operations,  the  papal 
troops  successfully  invaded  the  Komagnol  posses- 
sions of  Venice ;  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  and  the 
marquis  of  Mantua  from  opposite  quai'ters  took  the 
field,  and  seized  upon  the  territories  to  which  they 
laid  claim.  The  imperialists  entered  unresisted 
into  Friuli  and  Istria,  and  continuing  to  advance, 
received  the  submission  of 'Verona,  Vicenza,  and 
Padua  ;  while  the  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  the  Ve- 
netian garrisons  on  the  Neapolitan  coasts.  The 
wreck  of  the  Venetian  army  under  Pitigliano  had 
meanwhile  been  reduced  by  panic  and  desertion  to 
the  most  deplorable  condition.  Flying  before  the 
victors,  that  general  was  obliged,  by  the  terror  of 
his  troops,  to  abandon  the  whole  Terra  Firma,  and 
to  seek  shelter  on  the  shore  of  the  lagunes  at  Mes- 
tre  ;  and,  of  all  the  Venetian  dependencies,  Treviso 
alone  i-etained  sufficient  fidelity  and  courage  to 
close  her  gates  and  defend  her  walls  against  the  in- 
vaders. 

The  calamities  which  followed  the  fatal  battle  of 
Aignadello  in  such  thick  succession,  had  changed 
the  presumption  of  the  Venetians  into  abject  de- 
spair. The  ancient  and  vaunted  constancy  of  their 
senate  sank  at  once  into  a  despondency  and  terror, 
as  new  in  the  annals  of  their  republic  as  the  rash 
imprudence  which  had  preceded  these  reverses. 
They  vainly  endeavoured  to  propitiate  Maximilian, 
by  evacuating  the  territories  which  he  claimed. 
They  strove  to  detach  the  king  of  Spain  from  the 
league,  by  withdrawing  their  troops  from  the  mari- 
time fortresses  of  Calabria.  They  pursued  the 
same  plan  in  Romagna,  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
the  strong  fortress  of  Ravenna,  and  all  that  they 
still  possessed  in  that  province,  to  Julius  II.  For- 
mally absolving  their  continental  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  capital, 
and  preparing  for  its  defence,  thought  only  of  pre- 
serving by  their  maritime  forces  the  existence  of 
their  state  within  the  impregnable  lagunes.     This 


strange  and  pusillanimous  abandonment  of  all  the 
objects,  for  which  the  republic  had,  for  more  than 
a  century,  been  eagerly  contending,  was  often 
afterwards  regarded — so  easy  had  it  become  for  the 
Venetian  government  to  maintain  its  long  estab- 
lished reputation  for  profound  and  mysterious 
policy — as  a  stroke  of  consummate  wisdom  and 
foresight.  The  senate,  interested  as  that  body  was 
in  strengthening  an  illusion  so  calculated  to  augment 
the  respect  of  its  subjects  and  of  the  world,  gladly 
lent  itself  to  the  general  belief,  and  boasted  the 
success  of  a  deep  and  premeditated  scheme.  But 
the  circumstances  which,  at  the  time,  attended  the 
prostration  of  the  republic  before  her  enemies,  con- 
tradict this  assumption,  and  boi'e  all  the  marks  of 
an  excessive,  and  assuredly  a  well-founded  terror. 
For  the  Venetian  army  was  completely  disorganized; 
all  the  resources  of  the  state  began  to  fail  under  a 
prodigious  expenditure  ;  the  continental  provinces 
were  invaded  at  every  point ;  and  in  every  city  the 
old  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins  revived 
with  the  hope  of  revolution. 

This  sudden  submission  to  calamities,  which 
appears  to  have  been  prompted  only  by  despair, 
had  certainly,  however,  all  the  consequences  that 
could  have  attended  the  most  admirable  policy. 
The  king  of  Spain,  contented  with  the  evacuation 
of  the  Neapolitan  ports  by  Venice,  had  no  longer 
an  object  in  pursuing  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to 
aggrandize  France  and  the  empire.  Louis  XII., 
on  his  part,  regarding  the  war  as  terminated  by 
his  conquests,  and  impatient  to  revisit  France, 
disbanded  his  army  and  quitted  Italy.  And  while 
Julius  II.,  by  the  surrender  of  the  Romagnol 
places,  had  acquired  the  political  advantages  which 
he  sought,  his  personal  arrogance  was  flattered  by 
the  humiliation  and  contrition  of  the  republic,  who 
dispatched  an  embassy  of  her  most  distinguished 
citizens  to  implore  his  mercy  and  pardon.  Having 
thus  succeeded  in  his  primary  design  of  humbling 
the  Venetians,  Julius  II.  began  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  a  plan  yet  dearer  to  his  imagination,  and 
more  worthy  of  his  enterprising  genius  ;  the  expul- 
sion of  every  foreign  power  from  the  peninsula. 
Secretly  animated  by  this  purpose,  he  would  no 
longer  refuse  to  accept  the  submission  of  the  Vene- 
tians; and  he  began  to  show  a  favour  towards  them, 
which  in  a  few  months  terminated  in  a  complete 
reconciliation. 

Meanwhile  the  first  gleam  of  success  dawned 
upon  the  Venetians.  In  the  insolence  of  the  French 
and  the  brutality  of  the  German  soldiery,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  conquered  provinces  had  soon 
cause  to  contrast  their  state  under  the  Venetians, 
with  what  it  had  become  under  foreigners,  and  to 
deplore  the  change.  The  French  army  was  dis- 
banded, the  Spanish  and  papal  powei's  had  silently 
withdrawn  fi'om  the  contest;  and  a  ray  of  hope 
broke  in  upon  the  counsels  of  the  Venetians,  when 
the  senate  perceived  that  the  distrust,  or  coldness, 
or  alienation  of  the  allies,  had  left  Maximilian  sin- 
gle-handed to  contend  with  them.  The  wonted 
courage,  the  energy,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  go- 
vernment at  once  revived  ;  they  strained  every 
nerve,  and  spared  no  pecuniary  sacrifices,  to  re- 
cruit and  re-organize  their  army ;  and  they  had 
already  prepared  to  act  offensively,  when,  by  the 
aid  of  the  people  of  Padua,  that  city  was  surprised 
by  a  body  of  their  troops,  and  the  German  garrison 
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compelled  to  fly.  Fi-om  the  day  on  which  this  im- 
portant place  was  recovered,  may  be  dated  the 
revival  of  the  republic  ;  and  it  was  long  comme- 
morated accordingly  at  Venice.  The  Venetian 
army  immediately  advanced ;  the  territory  of  Pa- 
dua followed  the  fate  of  the  city ;  and  these  suc- 
cesses were  strengthened  by  the  surprise  and  cap- 
ture of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  had  impru- 
dently exposed  himself  with  a  small  force  on  the 
Veronese  frontiers. 

Maximilian  had  hitherto  himself  made  few  ef- 
forts, and  i>rofited  only  by  the  exertions  of  his 
allies  ;  but  the  loss  of  Padua  stung  him  with  shame 
and  fear  at  the  consequences  of  his  own  negligence. 
He  hastened  the  tardy  assembly  of  his  army  ;  and 
being  joined  by  a  body  of  French  gens-d'armerie, 
and  numerous  auxiliaries  of  the  different  members 
of  the  league,  he  laid  siege  to  Padua,  with  an  army 
of  near  forty  thousand  men  of  various  nations,  and 
an  immense  train  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  Venetians  had  thrown  their  whole  army  into 
Padua  to  defend  the  immense  circuit  of  its  walls  ; 
they  had  sedulou.sly  improved  and  augmented  its 
fortifications  ;  and  the  young  nobles  of  Venice  were 
suffered  to  vie  with  each  other  in  repairing  to  the 
scene  of  danger,  to  share  in  the  peril  and  glory 
of  the  defence.  The  artillery  of  the  besiegers 
eff'ected  several  breaches  in  the  works  ;  and  Maxi- 
milian made  repeated  eff"orts  to  carry  the  place  by 
a  general  assault.  To  stimulate  the  rival  courage 
of  his  German,  and  French,  and  Spanish  troops, 
the  emperor  assigned  different  points  of  attack  to 
each  nation  ;  but  the  obstinate  resolution  of  the 
defendei*s  prevailed  over  all  these  attempts  ;  and 
Maximilian  was  finally  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
to  dismiss  his  auxiliaries,  and  to  retire  into  Ger- 
many, with  signal  loss  of  military  reputation. 

The  issue  of  this  expedition  of  Maximilian  con- 
firmed the  re-establishment  of  the  Venetian  affairs. 
The  republic,  pursuing  her  offensive  operations, 
rapidly  recovered  a  considerable  part  of  her  Lom- 
bard territory.  She  was  now  even  sufficiently 
strong  to  attempt  vengeance  against  the  duke  of  i 
Ferrara,  by  invading  his  states  and  penetrating  to 
his  capital  ;  and  though  her  forces  sustained  a 
severe  defeat  in  this  enterprise,  the  duke,  at  the 
end  of  the  eventful  campaign  which  had  threatened 
the  annihilation  of  Venice,  was  but  too  happy  to 
screen  himself  from  farther  assaults  by  the  medi- 
ation of  the  pope.  I  need  not  describe  the  inde- 
cisive operations  of  the  following  year,  in  which  the 
exertions  of  the  Venetian  arms  still  balanced  the 
event  against  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and 
imperialists  ;  but  the  designs  of  Julius  II.  now 
gave  a  new  character  to  the  political  and  military 
relations  of  the  peninsula  *.  (a.d.  1510.) 
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•  Guicciardini,  bb.  viii.  p.  412  ;  ix.  p.  481 ;  Petri  Bembi, 
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of  Louis  XII.— General  war  in  Italy— Exploits  of  Gaston 
de  Foix— Sanguinary  battle  of  Ravenna— Victory  of  the 
French— Death  of  Gaston  de  Foix- The  fortune  of  the 
French  in  Italy  perishes  with  him— Their  expulsion  from 
the  peninsula— The  freedom  of  Genoa  restored— Maximi- 
lian Sforza  placed  on  the  throne  of  Milan— Disunion  of  the 
powers  of  the  holy  league— Death  of  Julius  II.— Pope  Leo 
X.— Retrospect  of  Florentine  affairs  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Medici— Restoration  of  that  family— Servitude  of 
the  state— Affairs  of  Italy  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
—Last  enterprise  of  Louis  XII.  of  France— His  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  papacy,  and  death— The  accession  of  Francis 
I.  to  the  French  crown  introduces  a  period  of  more  com- 
prehensive policy  and  warfare  in  Europe— Impossibility  of 
tracing  its  vicissitudes  with  minuteness  in  this  work- 
General  sketch  of  its  events— Conquest  of  the  Milanese 
duchy  by  Francis  I.— Deposition  of  Maximilian  Sforza- 
Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic— Succession  of  his  grand- 
son Charles  to  the  Spanish  dominions — General  peace  in 
Italy— Competition  of  Charles  of  Spain  and  Francis  I.  for 
the  imperial  crown — Alliance  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
Cliarles  V.  against  Francis  I.— Conquest  of  the  Milanese 
duchy  by  the  confederates— Death  of  Leo  X.— Continued 
and  unsuccessful  enterprises  of  Francis  I.  in  Italy— Fran- 
cesco Sforza,  duke  of  Milan — Pope  Adrian  VI.— Pope  Cle- 
ment VII. — Disastrous  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Pavia 
to  Italy — Charles  V.  all-powerful  in  the  peninsula — At- 
tempt of  the  Italian  powers  to  resist  his  yoke — Treachery 
of  the  marquis  of  Pescara— General  league  of  Italy  for  the 
recovery  of  independence— Its  impotent  results — Fatal 
misconductandvacillationofClementVII.— Sack  of  Rome 
by  the  Imperialists— Condition  of  Genoa— Fortunes  and 
character  of  Andrea  Doria— He  restores  the  republic,  under 
the  protection  of  Charles  V. — His  magnanimous  patriotism 
—Desertion  of  the  Italian  league  by  Clement  VII.  and 
Francis  I.,  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona  and  peace  of  Cam- 
bray— Final  subjection  of  Italy  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
—Last  struggle  of  the  Florentine  republic— The  Medici— 
Their  second  expulsion  from  Florence — Renewal  of  the 
republican  constitution— Resolution  of  the  Florentines  to 
maintain  their  liberties  against  the  emperor  and  the  Me- 
dici— Their  gallant  and  protracted  defence— Fall  of  Flo- 
rence—Alessandro  de'  Medici,  first  duke  of  Florence- 
Extinction  of  the  republic. 


In  the  resolution,  which  Julius  II.  had  formed,  to 
clear  Italy  of  her  foreign  masters,  that  enterprising 
pontiff^  determined  that  the  storm  should  first  fall 
upon  the  French.  With  the  violence  which  dis- 
tinguished his  character,  he  had  conceived  a  per- 
sonal animosity  against  Louis  XII.,  which  was 
aggravated  by  sevei'al  trivial  disagreements  ;  and 
he  eagerly  sought  an  occasion  for  a  rupture  with 
him.  (a.d.  1510.)  The  constancy  with  which  Al- 
fonso, duke  of  Ferrara,  adhered  to  the  French 
alliance,  diverted  a  portion  of  his  indignation 
against  that  prince  ;  and  upon  some  pretexts  of 
the  disobedience  of  Alfonso  to  the  holy  see,  he 
thundered  an  excommunication  against  him,  and 
against  all  who  should  protect  him.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  papal  troops  invaded  the  state  of  Fer- 
rara, the  pope  stirred  up  enemies  in  all  quarters 
against  the  king  of  France  ;  and  Louis  XII.,  not- 
withstanding the  superstitious  scruples  which  sen- 
sibly affected  him,  at  engaging  in  hostilities  against 
the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  found  himself 
reduced  in  his  own  defence  to  repel  the  aggressions 
of  the  restless  pontiff",  and  to  protect  his  faithful 
confederate.  His  troops  were  soon  called  upon  to 
combat  the  warlike  pope  in  person  ;  for  Julius, 
now  exciting  the  Venetians  to  attack  the  prince 
whom  he  had  before  protected,  induced  them  to 
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enter  the  Fen*arese  territory  in  concert  with  the 
papal  forces,  and  himself  directed  the  operations  of 
the  combined  army.  At  the  siege  of  Mirandola, 
the  pope,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  visited  the 
trenches  and  urged  the  fire  of  the  batteries  ;  and 
not  contented  with  shocking  all  religious  minds  by 
this  scandalous  spectacle,  his  impatience  to  take 
possession  of  the  place  as  a  conqueror  was  so  great, 
that,  on  its  capitulation,  he  entered  the  fortress  by 
the  breach,  in  preference  to  waiting  until  the  gates 
could  be  unclosed,  and  the  intrenchments  which 
defended  them  levelled  for  his  passage,  (a.d.  15 11.) 
This  success  was  soon  more  than  counterbalanced. 
The  old  marshal  Trivulzio  being  now  placed  by 
Louis  XII.  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy,  rapidly  advanced  with  a  strong  force  towards 
Bologna,  where  the  pope  was  then  residing.  Julius 
was  compelled  to  fly  for  safety  to  Ravenna,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome  ;  Bologna  was  captured  by 
the  French  ;  and  the  papal  army  was  totally  routed 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

If  Louis XII.  had  suffered  his  general  to  use  his 
advantage,  he  might  have  dictated  peace  to  Julius 
II.  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  But  in  the  midst  of 
his  successes,  the  pious  monarch,  at  the  reflection 
that  he  was  combating  the  church,  was  troubled 
with  continual  horror  and  remorse.  He  forbade 
Trivulzio  from  following  up  his  victory  ;  he  or- 
dered him  to  withdraw  his  troops  into  the  Milanese 
territory  ;  and  he  declared  that,  though  he  was 
conscious  of  having  committed  no  fault,  he  was 
ready  to  humble  himself  before  the  pope,  and  to 
demand  pardon  of  his  holiness,  so  that  he  might 
but  obtain  peace.  But  finding  all  his  pacific  over- 
tures lost  upon  the  inflexible  Julius,  he  at  last,  in 
concert  with  the  emperor- elect,  ventured  upon  a 
measure  which  had  long  occupied  their  delibe- 
rations. This  was  to  assemble  a  general  council 
of  the  church,  and  to  summon  the  pope  before  it, 
by  their  own  authority  and  that  of  a  few  disaf- 
fected cardinals,  who  had  seceded  from  the  court 
of  Julius  II.  By  this  expedient,  Louis  strove  to 
quiet  his  own  vain  scruples  of  conscience,  and  to 
destroy  the  formidable  power  of  his  enemy,  by 
depriving  him  of  his  sacred  character.  But  the 
attempt  failed  miserably.  The  mockery  of  a  coun- 
cil, which  was  convened  to  meet  at  Pisa,  was  sup- 
ported only  by  the  presence  of  the  French  and 
imperial  commissioners,  of  four  rebellious  cardi- 
nals, and  of  a  few  other  prelates  ;  and  Louis  XII. 
himself,  instead  of  supporting  his  own  work  with 
vigour,  betrayed  his  irresolution  and  weakness  by 
his  eagerness  still  to  negotiate  with  the  pontiff. 
Julius  well  knew  his  superstitious  timidity,  and 
availed  himself  of  it.  He  summoned  a  council  to 
meet  by  his  legitimate  authority  at  the  Lateran  ; 
he  laid  all  places  which  should  give  shelter  to  the 
schismatic  council,  and  all  princes  who  should 
support  the  assembly,  under  a  general  interdict 
and  excommunication ;  and  he  finally  succeeded 
in  giving  a  consolidation  and  consistency  to  his 
plans,  by  the  formation  of  a  regular  league  against 
the  French. 

Hitherto  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  of  late 
been  occupied  in  the  prosecution  of  some  con- 
quests against  the  Moors  in  Africa  ;  but  his  atten- 
tion was  now  recalled  to  the  affairs  of  Italy.  A 
rupture  with  France  suited  his  views  in  other 
quarters,  and  after  addressing  remonstrances  to 


Louis  XII.  with  his  usual  hypocrisy  against  the 
sin  of  combating  the  ecclesiastical  chief  of  Chris- 
tendom, he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  a  hostile  confederacy  against  his  ancient  ally. 
A  treaty  was  signed  at  Rome  between  the  pope, 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Venetians,  under  the 
prostituted  title  of  the  holy  league.  Its  objects 
were  declared  to  be,  the  maintenance  of  union  in 
the  church,  which  was  menaced  with  a  division 
by  the  schismatic  council  of  Pisa  ;  the  recovery  of 
Bologna  and  other  ecclesiastical  fiefs — meaning 
those  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara — for  the  papacy  ;  and 
the  expulsion  from  Italy  of  all  who  should  oppose 
these  designs: — that  is  to  say,  of  the  king  of 
France. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pope  endeavoured  to  raise 
other  enemies  against  Louis  XII.  His  hopes  were 
directed  both  towards  England  and  Switzerland. 
Over  the  vain  pride  and  inexperience  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  his  influence  and  that  of  Ferdinand  pre- 
vailed ;  and  Henry  VIII.,  joining  the  league,  cre- 
ated by  his  arms  in  France  a  powerful  diversion 
in  its  favour.  With  the  Swiss,  Louis  XII.  had 
imprudently  embroiled  himself ;  and  the  pope,  on 
the  other  hand,  acquired  so  great  an  influence 
over  those  devout  republicans,  that  after  having 
already  induced  them  to  make  one  desultory  m- 
vasion  of  the  Milanese  duchy,  he  now  engaged 
them  in  a  second.  This  expedition,  although  un- 
dertaken with  formidable  numbers,  terminated,  it 
is  ti-ue,  like  the  first.  After  penetrating  to  the 
gates  of  Milan,  the  Swiss  suddenly  withdrew  to 
their  mountains,  either  moved  by  caprice,  or  the 
difficulties  of  their  enterprise,  or,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, bribed  by  the  French  :  for  the  venality  and 
treachery  of  their  mercenary  bands  had  now  ex- 
ceeded all  shame,  and  their  only  object  in  war  was 
to  extort  money  alike  from  their  employers  and 
their  enemies.  Notwithstanding  the  abortive  issue 
of  their  descent  into  the  Milanese  duchy,  the  an- 
cient terror  of  their  arms  had  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  distresses  which  surrounded  the  French. 
Louis  XII.,  oppressed  by  so  many  enemies,  was 
left  without  one  efficient  ally.  While  the  other 
great  powers  of  Europe  were  arrayed  against 
him,  the  emperor-elect  was  only  in  name  his  con- 
federate :  Maximilian,  indeed,  desired  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war,  but  he  was  in  no  way  disposed 
to  share  its  burthens.  In  Italy  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, who  alone  remained  faithful  to  France,  was 
himself  rather  in  need  of  protection,  than  capable 
of  affording  assistance.  All  the  other  states  of 
the  peninsula,  who  were  not  actively  engaged  in 
the  holy  league, — the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  the 
Tuscan  republics  of  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Lucca, 
—  endeavoured  to  secure  their  safety  by  a  policy 
suited  to  their  weakness.  They  observed  a  cau- 
tious and  silent  neutrality,  as  if  they  were  desirous 
of  burying  their  very  existence  in  obscurity. 

When  Julius  II.  found  himself  supported  by  the 
puissant  league  which  he  had  formed,  he  pur- 
sued the  refractory  cardinals,  and  the  council  of 
Pisa  and  its  adherents,  with  unqualified  violence. 
As  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  fell  upon  the  schis- 
matic assembly,  the  Italian  clergy  generallyhastened 
to  disclaim  all  connexion  with  its  proceedings;  and 
the  cardinals  who  were  to  open  its  session,  publicly 
reviled  by  the  Pisan  mob,  and  with  difficulty  pro- 
tected by  a  French  escort,  were  compelled  to  fly 
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from  the  city,  and  to  seek  refuge  at  Milan,  where 
the  popular  contempt  still  awaited  them.  But  the 
contest  between  the  French  king  and  the  holy  league 
remained  to  be  decided  by  other  arms  than  the  bulls 
and  excommunications  of  the  pope.  It  was  late  in 
the  year  before  hostilities  commenced  by  the  ad- 
vance into  Romagna  of  the  papal  and  Spanish 
armies,  under  the  command  of  the  viceroy  of  Na- 
ples, don  Raymond  de  Cardona;  while  the  Venetian 
forces  began  to  act  vigorously  in  eastern  Lombardy. 
But  the  superior  strength  of  the  league  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  extraordinary  abilities 
of  the  young  hero,  who  now  began  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  French  armies.  This  was  the  famous 
Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  nephew 
of  Louis  XII.,  who,  after  having  already,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-two  years,  given  brilliant  indi- 
cations of  courage  and  military  talents,  was  at  this 
juncture  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  of 
his  countrymen  in  Italy,  and  won  by  his  splendid 
achievements  in  a  few  short  months,  an  immortaUty 
of  martial  glory. 

Gaston  de  Foix  commenced  his  quick  series  of 
triumphs  by  leading  his  army  from  the  Ferrarese 
duchy  to  the  relief  of  Bologna,  to  which  the  con- 
federates under  don  Raymond  de  Cardona  had  laid 
siege  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  (a.d.  1512.) 
The  allies,  to  avoid  an  engagement  upon  unfavour- 
able terms,  were  compelled  to  retreat  before  him; 
but  the  intelligence,  that  the  Venetians  from  another 
quarter  had  entered  the  city  of  Brescia  by  surprise, 
and  were  pressing  the  siege  of  its  citadel,  sum- 
moned him  into  eastern  Lombardy.  He  flew  with  in- 
credible celerity  to  repel  this  new  danger.  Violating 
the  neutral  territory  of  Mantua,  to  gain  the  direct  line 
to  Brescia,  he  traversed  it  with  his  gens-d'armerie 
so  rapidly,  that  he  marched  fifty  Italian  miles  in 
one  day.  He  fell  upon  the  Venetians,  and  cut  to 
pieces  two  large  bodies  of  their  forces  on  his  route; 
and  reaching  Brescia  in  time  to  save  its  citadel,  he 
inflicted  a  total  defeat  upon  the  republican  array 
in  the  streets  of  the  city  itself.  The  battle  was 
obstinate,  and  the  carnage  terrific;  the  citizens 
valiantly  supported  the  Venetians;  and  eight  thou- 
sand pei-sons  had  perished  in  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  before  their  resistance  ceased.  For  se- 
veral days  Brescia  was  given  over  to  all  the  horrors 
which  could  follow  an  assault;  and  Gaston  de  Foix 
stained  his  victory  alike  by  the  atrocities  which  he 
permitted,  and  by  the  subsequent  execution  of  a 
Brescian  noble  and  his  sons,  who  had  supported 
the  Venetian  cause. 

The  victory  of  the  young  Nemours  restored  the 
ascendancy  of  the  French  affaii-s  in  eastern  Lom- 
bardy; and  having  received  reinforcements  from 
France,  he  marched  again  by  command  of  his  so- 
vereign into  Romagna,  for  the  purpose  of  obliging 
the  pope  by  a  decisive  battle  to  listen  to  terms  of 
accommodation.  Under  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  the 
contending  armies  closed  in  the  most  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  encounter  of  the  age.  Gaston  de  Foix 
had  under  his  orders  a  numerous  gens-d'armerie, 
5000  landsknechts  or  German  foot,  5000  Gascon, 
and  8000  other  French  and  Italian  infantry,  besides 
the  contingent  and  the  fine  artillery  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara*.     The  papal  and  Spanish  forces  under 

•  The  taste  of  Alfonso  of  Este,  the  reigning  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, for  the  mechanical  arts,  had  induced  him  to  apply  his 


don  Raymond  de  Cardona  numbered  rather  a  larger 
force  of  cavalry;  their  infantry  were  only  10,000, 
but  of  these  7000  were  the  famous  Spanish  bands 
under  Pietro  Navarro,  and  the  remainder  Italians. 
The  viceroy  of  Naples  had  orders  to  avoid  a  battle; 
but  Nemours,  by  besieging  Ravenna,  drew  him  to 
intrench  his  army  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  for 
its  protection,  and  then  boldly  attacked  him.  After 
a  murderous  cannonade  on  both  sides,  in  which  the 
assailants  at  first  suffered  most,  the  gens-d'armerie 
of  the  confederates,  who  were  not  covered,  like  the 
infantry,  by  their  intrenchraents,  were  at  length  so 
galled  in  flank  by  the  artillery  of  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, that  they  impatiently  sallied  from  their  lines. 
The  Spanish  infantry  followed  to  their  support,  and 
the  battle  became  general  throughout  the  field. 
After  a  long  and  furious  struggle,  the  brilliant  gens- 
d'armerie  of  France  overpowered  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  and  compelling  them  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  fell  upon  the  Spanish  foot.  Those  gallant 
bands  had  already  inflicted  dreadful  havoc  among 
the  German  landsknechts,  as  immovable,  but  not 
so  dexterous  in  the  management  of  arms  as  them- 
selves; and  now,  pressed  and  assailed  on  all  sides, 
they  yet  maintained  their  array,  and  slowly  retired, 
still  repulsing  their  enemies,  until  they  were  suf- 
fered to  continue  their  retreat  unmolested.  Of  the 
two  small  armies,  ten  thousand  men,  at  the  very 
lowest  computation,  lay  dead  on  the  field;  of  whom 
two-thirds  were  of  the  allies.  The  day  was  decid- 
edly with  the  French ;  the  baggage,  the  artillery, 
and  many  standards  of  the  confederates  I'emained 
in  .their  hands;  together  with  the  papal  legate,  the 
cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  and  all  the  leaders  of 
the  defeated  army,  except  the  viceroy,  who  fled  too 
soon  for  his  fame.  But  the  French  had  sustained 
an  irreparable  loss.  Their  youthful  hero,  Gaston 
de  Foix,  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory,  in  a  last  charge 
against  the  Spanish  bands.  So  dazzling  had  been 
his  brief  career,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  died  prematurely  :  he  had  sullied  his  exploits 
by  a  ferocity  which  even  surpassed  the  usual  re- 
proach of  the  age;  but  if,  in  admiration  of  his  tran- 
scendent talents,  we  could  forget — what  never 
should  be  forgotten — their  misapplication  to  the 
misery  and  destruction  of  his  species,  he  might 
be  pronounced  to  have  already  attained  the  summit 
of  human  glory. 

If  Gaston  de  Foix  had  survived  his  victory  at 
Ravenna  still  to  animate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  fol- 
lowers, there  was  nothing  to  oppose  his  march  to 
Rome  and  to  Naples,  or  to  prevent  him  from  giving 
law  to  the  pope  in  one  capital,  and  re-establishing 
the  authority  of  his  sovereign  in  the  other.  Biit 
with  the  invincible  young  hero  perished  the  for- 
tunes of  the  French  in  Italy.  Notwithstanding  the 
consternation  with  which  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
filled  the  powers  of  the  holy  league,  and  the  imme- 
diate submission  of  great  part  of  Romagna  to  the 
conquerors,  the  victory  of  the  French  proved  more 
fatal  to  themselves  than  to  their  enemies.    Besides 

attention  to  the  foundery  of  cannon ;  and  he  possessed  the 
finest  artillery  of  the  times. 

Ariosto  has  celebrated  the  exploits  of  Alfonso  in  this  battle, 
and  described  the  encounter,  particularly  in  his  fourteenth 
canto ;  and  he,  of  course,  attributes  the  event  of  the  day 
(Orland.  Fur.,  cant.  iii.  stanza  55)  principally  to  the  valour 
and  military  skill  of  his  patron,  who,  indeed,  really  appears 
to  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  French. 
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the  duke  of  Nemours,  they  had  lost  all  their  fa- 
vourite captains,  and  the  flower  of  their  soldiery. 
The  sieur  de  La  Palisse,  who  succeeded  De  Foix  in 
the  command,  could  neither  inspire  the  remnant 
of  his  array  with  the  same  confidence,  nor  repress 
the  disorders,  and  weariness,  and  disgust,  which 
now  reigned  in  their  camp.  To  aggravate  the  losses 
of  the  battle,  Louis  XII.  was  not  only  unable  to 
send  reinforcements  into  Italy,  but  compelled  by 
his  war  with  England  and  with  Ferdinand  on  the 
Pyrenuean  frontiers,  to  recall  part  of  his  forces 
into  France. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Julius  11.  was  the 
first  of  the  confederates  to  recover  from  his  alarm, 
and  to  resume  his  wonted  activity  and  spii'it.  He 
hastened  another  expedition  of  the  Swiss  into  the 
Milanese  duchy,  which  he  had  already  projected; 
he  induced  the  emperor-elect  to  confirm  a  truce 
with  the  Venetians,  to  which  he  had  bribed  his 
avarice  or  necessities;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  battle  of  Ravenna  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  pe- 
ninsula. La  Palisse,  on  the  I'umoured  approach  of 
the  Swiss,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Romagna,  and 
to  retire  into  the  Milanese  duchy  to  provide  for  its 
defence.  The  Spanish  and  papal  forces  therefore 
again  advanced  into  Romagna,  and  recovered  many 
places;  the  Swiss  descended  from  their  mountains 
to  the  formidable  number  of  20,000  foot,  and  joined 
the  Venetian  army;  and  at  this  critical  juncture, 
the  artful  negotiations  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
induced  the  emperor-elect  to  enter  the  holy 
league,  and  to  co-operate  in  raising  to  the  ducal 
throne  of  Milan  his  namesake,  Maximilian  Sforza, 
son  of  Ludovico  the  Moor,  and  cousin  of  his  em- 
press, who  had  long  resided  at  his  court.  The 
French  were  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  accumu- 
lation of  hostility,  which  now  overwhelmed  their 
weakened  and  disorganized  forces.  They  were 
driven  through  the  Milanese  duchy,  as  the  Swiss 
and  Venetians  advanced,  without  even  the  power  to 
offer  a  battle.  Their  retreat  was  hai'assed  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  took  a  fearful  vengeance  upon 
their  detachments  and  stragglers  for  their  past 
tyranny;  and  they  did  not  consider  themselves  in 
safety  until  they  had  reached  the  confines  of  France. 
The  surrender  of  Bologna,  and  the  few  other  gar- 
risons which  the  retreating  army  had  left  in  Lom- 
bardy,  alone  remained  to  complete  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Italy. 

This  catastrophe  of  course  produced  an  imme- 
diate change  in  the  aspect  of  the  peninsula.  The 
pope  at  once  recovered  Bologna,  and  other  cities 
and  territories  in  Romagna;  and  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara  was  compelled  to  repair  to  Rcmie,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  his  mercy.  By  his  good  offices,  Julius  gave 
liberty  to  his  native  city,  Genoa,  where  one  of  the 
Fregosi,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
was  proclaimed  doge  of  the  reviving  republic. 
Maximilian  Sforza  was  introduced  with  great  so- 
lemnity into  Milan,  and  took  possession  of  that 
duchy;  and  these  arrangements  might  appear  to 
offer  an  earnest  of  future  tranquillity,  since  they 
were  the  work  of  a  general  alliance  of  the  church 
and  the  empire,  the  Swiss  and  the  Italian  powers. 
But  the  lioly  league  experienced  the  fate  of  all  such 
confederacies.  Its  members  agreed  no  longer, 
when  their  common  object  had  been  accomplished. 
The  pope,  the  great  mover  of  the  league,  was  the 


first  to  impair  its  work.  He  dismembered  Parma 
and  Placentia  from  the  Milanese  duchy,  under 
pretence  that  they  were  ancient  fiefs  of  the  church ; 
he  was  bent  upon  stripping  the  house  of  Este  of 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara;  and  Alfonso  with  difficulty 
escaped  from  detention  at  Rome,  to  put  himself 
upon  the  defensive.  At  the  same  time,  the  hostility 
which  Julius  evinced  towards  the  Spaniards,  be- 
trayed that  the  completion  of  his  projects  aimed 
at  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  powers  from  Italy. 
It  was  on  the  Swiss,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  the 
title  of  defenders  of  the  church,  and  who,  in  giving 
Maximilian  Sforza  possession  of  the  Milanese 
duchy,  had  exacted  enormous  contributions  for 
their  services,  that  he  principally  relied  for  assist- 
ance. The  young  duke  of  Milan  had  already  sub- 
jects of  complaint  against  the  pontiff;  and  the 
rival  pretensions  of  the  emperor  and  the  Venetians 
in  Lombardy,  threatened  new  disturbances.  Thus 
the  powers  of  the  league  were  all  distracted  by 
various  and  opposite  interests;  nor  was  Louis  XII. 
himself  disposed  to  renounce,  without  farther  efforts, 
the  possession  of  his  Milanese  dominions.  Amidst 
the  numerous  and  contradictory  negotiations  with 
which  all  Europe  was  filled  by  the  rapid  dissolution 
of  the  holy  league,  Julius  11.  was,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  still  the  great  agitator.  But  his 
own  days  were  fast  ebbing  to  their  close;  and  after 
a  short  illness,  death  overtook  him  in  the  vigour  of 
his  active  intellect,  while  he  was  yet  eagerly  occu- 
pied in  his  great  object  of  clearing  the  peninsula 
of  the  influence  of  foreign  princes  :  or,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  term  it,  of  driving  the  barbarians 
out  of  Italy  *. 

The  incessant  troubles  created  by  the  turbulent 
ambition,  the  violence,  and  the  warlike  temper  of 
Julius  II.,  rendered  the  wish  genei*al  in  the  Roman 
conclave,  that  his  successor  should  resemble  him  as 
little  as  possible.  This  desire  produced  the  election 
of  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  second  son 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  was  already  known 
by  that  love  of  letters,  which  has  often  since  ob- 
tained for  his  memory,  under  his  pontifical  title  of 
Leo  X.,  an  exaggerated  reputation.  This  cele- 
brated pontiff,  in  whose  person  the  Medici  thus 
attained  the  supreme  dignity  in  the  church,  had 
already  contributed  by  his  address  to  the  revival  of 
the  fortunes  of  his  family;  and  their  restoration  to 
sovereign  power  at  Florence,  which  had  almost 
immediately  preceded  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  was 
in  a  great  measure  prepared  by  his  prudence  and 
conciliation. 

Since  the  war  of  Pisa,  Florence  had  sunk  into  a 
repose  which  had  more  of  exhaustion  than  of  real 
security  or  strength.  Evidently  attached  to  the 
French  cause,  yet  fearful  of  openly  and  vigorously 
assisting  it,  the  republic,  from  the  timidity  of  her 
rulers,  had  fallen  into  insignificance  and  obscurity. 
But  as  her  inclinations  were  known,  she  had  only 
neglected  to  support  her  ally,  Louis  XII.,  without 
being  able  to  propitiate  his  enemies.  Since  the 
first  entrance  of  the  French  into  Italy,  the  mightier 
combatants  who  crowded  the  political  stage  might 
naturally  displace  powers  of  inferior  physical 
strength,  from   the  station   which  they  had   pre- 

*  Guicciardini,  b.  ix.  p.  482;  b.  x.  p.  30;  Petri  Bembi, 
Hist.  Venet.  b.  x.  p.  232 ;  b.  xii.  p.  286 ;  that  is,  to  the  end, 
for  the  Venetian  history  of  Bembo  terminates  with  the  death 
of  Julius  II. 
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storation of  that  family. 
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vioiisly  occupied  ;  and  the  uinvarlike  and  com- 
mercial republic  of  Florence  would  necessarily, 
perhaps,  sink  into  a  state  of  the  second  order.  In 
contrasting  the  glorious  influence  which  Florence 
had  maintained  over  Italy  in  earlier  times,  with  her 
nullity  at  the  epoch  before  us,  we  should  doubtless 
err  in  attributing  the  disgraceful  change,  as  some 
writers  have  done,  exclusively  to  the  eft'ects  of  her 
long  submission  to  the  Medici,  rather  than  to  the 
great  revolution  which  had  already  taken  place  in 
the  aspect  of  Europe.  But  there  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  protracted  dictatorship  of  that 
family  had  completely  ruined  the  springs  of  re- 
publican energy;  and  that  in  its  consequences,  even 
when  the  yoke  was  shaken  off,  it  was  proved  to  have 
extinguished  the  passive  courage,  and  the  energy 
which  had  once  animated  all  classes  of  citizens  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  and  political  station 
of  their  commonwealth.  If  the  party  of  the  Al- 
bizzi  had  continued  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the 
republic,  they  might  not  have  been  able  altogether 
to  avert  the  fate  of  Italy,  or  the  decline  of  Flo- 
rentine power.  But  under  their  vigorous  adminis- 
tration, the  political  importance  of  the  republic 
would  never  have  dwindled  into  contempt;  or,  if  to 
fall  was  inevitable,  she  would  have  fallen  gloriously 
in  the  struggle  for  Italian  independence. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  the  Florentines 
had  rejected  alike  their  ancient  mode  of  appoint- 
ing magistrates  by  lottery,  and  an  attempt  made 
by  the  aristocratical  party,  through  the  agency  of 
a  balia,  to  commit  the  election  of  the  signiory  to 
an  oligarchy  of  twenty  accoppiatori  or  commis- 
sioners. The  triumph  of  the  democratical  faction 
under  Savonarola  had  been  followed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  general  sovereign  council ;  in  which 
every  individual,  who  could  prove  that  his  family 
had  for  three  generations  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  was  entitled  to  a  seat.  To  this  body, 
which  was  composed  of  about  eighteen  hundred 
citizens,  was  confided  the  election  of  the  magis- 
tracy. The  signiory  was  still  changed  every  two 
months  ;  until,  after  the  death  of  Savonarola,  and 
amidst  the  troubles  of  Italy,  it  was  found  or  ima- 
gined that  this  perpetual  I'otation  of  administi-ation 
gOiVe  a  dangerous  instability  to  the  government  of 
the  republic.  In  1502,  therefore,  a  gonfalonier  or 
president  of  the  state  was  chosen  for  life  with 
limited  powers. 

The  pei-son  selected  for  this  office  was  Piero 
Soderini,  a  man  of  good  intentions  but  of  weak 
character.  It  was  under  his  temporizing  govern- 
ment that  Florence  had  remained,  to  the  epoch  of 
the  late  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy ;  and 
in  this  lapse  of  ten  years,  his  want  of  energy 
had  gradually  lost  him  the  popular  affection  and 
provoked  opposition  to  his  sway.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  the 
cardinal  Giovanni  had  succeeded,  by  his  modera- 
tion and  his  sedulous  protection  of  Florentines  at 
the  papal  court,  in  effacing  the  animosity  which 
the  violent  character  of  his  brother  had  excited. 
Thus,  when  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Italy,  entered  Tuscany 
with  a  small  Spanish  army,  attended  by  the 
Medici,  a  strong  party  in  Florence  were  already 
prepared  to  restore  the  exiled  family  of  their 
ancient  rulers  to  power.  The  gonfalonier  was 
seized    by  a  body  of   conspirators  and  deposed; 


he  was '  conducted  from  the  city  without  personal 
violence  ;  and  after  eighteen  years  of  banishment 
the  Medici  re-entered  Florence  as  her  masters. 
The  functions  of  the  general  council  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  government  was  entrusted  to  a 
perpetual  balia  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
members,  all  creatures  of  the  Medici,  and  named 
by  them  exclusively. 

Over  this  narrow  and  disgraceful  oligarchy, 
which  continued  to  administer  the  Florentine 
affairs  until  the  last  and  temporary  expulsion  of 
the  Medici  in  1527,  that  family  ruled  with  despotic 
sway.  Their  house,  when  thus  restored  to  power, 
was  represented  by  the  cardinal  Giovanni  and 
Giuliano,  surviving  sons  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, and  by  their  nephew,  Lorenzo  II.,  the  son 
of  their  deceased  elder  brother  ;  and  they  were 
attended  by  Giulio,  natural  son  of  that  brother  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  fell  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi.  This  illegitimate  cousin  of  the  cardi- 
nal Giovanni  was  one  day  like  him  to  ascend  the 
papal  chair,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  Clement 
VII.  The  triumph  of  the  Medici  was  not  followed 
by  any  signal  acts  of  severity  until  the  discovery  of 
an  abortive  conspiracy  against  them  ;  which  is 
remarkable  only  as  the  celebi-ated  Macchiavelli, 
who  had  been  secretary  of  the  republic,  was  a 
sharer  in  the  plot.  Upon  him  and  others,  the 
creatures  of  the  Medici,  after  subjecting  them  to 
horrible  tortures,  passed  sentences  of  banishment ; 
but  Leo  X.,  on  succeeding  to  the  tiara,  commenced 
his  reign  by  an  act  of  clemency  to  his  country- 
men, and  procured  an  amnesty  for  all  the  con- 
spirators *. 

The  dissolution  of  the  holy  league  was  followed, 
almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X., 
by  new  hostilities  in  Lombardy.  Louis  XII.  and 
the  Venetians  once  more  allied  themselves  for  the 
partition  of  the  Milanese  states  ;  and  a  French 
army,  crossing  the  Alps,  invaded  the  duchy  from 
the  one  side,  while  the  republican  forces  attacked 
it  on  the  other.  But  the  Swiss  thought  their  na- 
tional honour  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Lombardy. 
The  cantons  poured  their  infantry  into  Italy  to 
protect  Maximilian  Sforza  ;  and  these  hardy  bands, 
unassisted  by  cavalry,  completely  defeated  the  in- 
vading army  near  Novara,  and  put  the  French 
chivalry  to  so  disgraceful  a  rout,  that  this  body, 
notwithstanding  their  ancient  reputation  for  gal- 
lantry, precipitately  abandoned  the  duchy  and  eva- 
cuated Italy  without  once  daring  to  rein  in  their 
flight.  After  this  new  reverse  of  the  French 
arms,  the  Swiss  remained  inactive  in  Lombardy  ; 
but  the  Spanish  and  papal  forces  fell  upon  the 
Venetian  territories.  Neither  Leo  X.  nor  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  indeed,  had  declared  war  against  the 
Venetians  ;  but  the  Spanish  viceroy  was  compelled 
to  seek  subsistence  and  employment  for  his  army, 
and  the  confederates  under  his  orders  acted  against 
Venice  as  auxiliaries  of  the  empei'or-elect,  whose 


•  The  details  for  this  short  abstract  of  Florentine  consti- 
tutional history  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  and  of  the 
revolution  which  restored  them  to  power  and  suppressed  the 
freedom  of  the  state,  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the 
annals  of  Guicciardini  (particularly  bb.  ii.  p.  83  ;  v.  p.  281 ; 
X.  p.  549;  xi.  pp.  8-17);  and  of  Ammirato  (see  especially 
bb.  xxvL  p.  206;  xxviii.  pp.  269  and  303,  ad  fin. ;  xxix.  ad 
p.  313). 
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old  quarrel  with  the  republic  was  still  open.  But 
no  great  event  raai'ked  the  issue  of  the  campaign  ; 
and  a  pacification  between  the  papacy  and  the 
French  king,  which  was  effected  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  narrowed  the  circle  of  hostility. 

Louis  XII.,  besides  being  wearied  by  a  course 
of  disasters,  was  sincerely  desirous  of  reconciling 
himself  with  the  church.  He  formally  renounced 
the  support  of  the  schismatic  council  of  Pisa, 
whose  seat  had  been  transferred  to  Lyons  ;  and 
after  this  act  Leo  X.,  who  had  no  longer  any  ob- 
ject in  opposing  him,  not  only  accepted  his  sub- 
mission, but  engaged  the  Swiss  cantons  to  con- 
clude their  differences  with  him.  The  plans  which 
the  pope  had  secretly  formed  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  family  appeared  likely  to  convert  his 
peace  with  Louis  into  a  close  alliance,  (a.d.  1514.) 
He  induced  his  brother  to  leave  the  government 
of  Florence  in  the  hands  of  their  nephew  Lorenzo  ; 
and  he  designed  to  recompense  Giuliano,  by  form- 
ing a  principality  for  him  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
which  Julius  II.  had  annexed  to  the  holy  see,  or 
even  by  i-aising  him  to  the  throne  of  Naples  at  the 
expense  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  In  these  projects 
he  was  encouraged  to  expect  the  assistance  of 
France  and  of  Venice  ;  when  the  sudden  death  of 
Louis  XII.  disconcerted  his  negotiations,  and  put 
a  check  upon  the  schemes  of  Medicean  ambition. 
(a.d.  1515.) 

With  the  accession  to  the  French  throne  of  the 
celebrated  prince  who  followed  Louis  XII.,  may 
be  said  to  commence  the  last  period  of  that  strug- 
gle, wherein  Italy  was  destined  to  survive  the 
total  extinction  of  national  independence  and 
honour :  a  struggle  wherein  she  was  hurled  from 
the  splendid  distinction  which  she  had  occupied 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  buried  in  the  abyss  of 
degradation  from  which  she  has  never  since  risen. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  detail  with 
some  minuteness  the  shifting  vicissitudes  of  her 
brilliant  though  troubled  fortunes  ;  for  until  the 
period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  seal 
had  not  been  finally  set  upon  the  fate,  which 
doomed  her  to  be  no  more  than  the  prize  of  am- 
bition for  the  great  rival  powers  of  Europe.  But 
after  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  French 
crown,  &,nd  the  subsequent  union  of  Spain  and  the 
empire  under  Charles  V.,  Italy  became  the  arena 
of  the  gigantic  contest,  in  which  these  puissant 
monarchs  contended  for  the  mastery.  Hitherto 
Italian  history  had  been  distinctive  and  national : 
it  was  now  for  fifteen  years  to  be  inseparably 
blended  with  the  general  affairs  of  Europe  ;  to  be 
in  itself  but  the  memorial  of  servitude  and  misery, 
and  attractive  and  important  only  as  embraced  in 
the  comprehensive  rivalry  of  the  houses  of  France 
and  Austria.  In  tracing  the  annals  of  Italy  to  the 
busy  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  might 
hope  to  present  the  general  English  reader  with 
circumstances  which  have  been  but  partially  told  in 
our  language;  but  I  cannot  pretend,  within  the 
limits  necessarily  imposed  on  this  work,  to  describe 
at  large  the  extensive  political  combinations  and 
warfare  which,  after  agitating  all  Europe,  left  Italy 
in  subjection  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Nor  would 
any  desirable  object  be  gained  by  the  attempt  to 
repeat  the  story  of  events,  with  which  every  his- 
torical student  may  be  presumed  to  be  familiar  : 
since  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  one  of 


our  most  popular  and  elegant  writers  *.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  present  chapter,  then,  will  be  occu- 
pied rather  with  an  abstract,  or  general  view  of 
the  leadmg  vicissitudes  of  Italy  during  the  period 
to  which  it  is  devoted,  than  to  any  elaborate  nar- 
rative of  events. 

The  chivalric  gallantry  and  ambition  of  Francis 
I.,  which  inspired  him,  almost  immediately  after 
his  succession  to  the  throne  of  Louis  XII.,  with 
the  design  to  retrieve  the  disgi'aces  of  the  French 
arms,  and  to  assert  the  title  of  his  dynasty  to  the 
Milanese  crown,  was  the  first  circumstance  which 
entailed  a  new  series  of  disasters  upon  Italy.  His 
defeat  of  the  Swiss,  in  the  sanguinary  and  well- 
contested  field  of  Marignano,  put  a  period  to  the 
protection  which  the  brave  infantry  of  the  cantons 
had  afforded  to  Maximilian  Sforza;  and  the  sub- 
mission of  that  feeble  prince,  (who  exchanged  his 
ducal  throne  for  a  pension  and  a  retreat  in  France,) 
the  alliance  of  Venice,  and  the  terror  of  Leo  X., 
all  seemed  to  promise  the  lasting  establishment  of 
the  French  monarch  in  the  Milanese  duchy.  The 
death  of  Ferdhiand  the  Catholic,  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  put  his  power  at  rest  from  the  machi- 
nations of  that  wily  and  perfidious  enemy  of  his 
throne;  and  the  abortive  issue  of  a  formidable  ex- 
pedition, which  the  emperor  Maximilian  led  into 
Italy  against  the  French  and  Venetian  confederacy, 
and  concluded  with  his  usual  levity,  confirmed  the 
security  of  Francis,  (a.d.  1516.)  The  measure 
with  which  the  young  heir  of  the  Spanish  crown 
commenced  his  reign,  however  insincere  his  mode- 
ration, gave  under  these  circumstances  an  unusual 
period  of  repose  to  the  peninsula.  The  amicable 
treaty  of  Noyon,  concluded  by  Charles  with  the 
French  king,  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a 
pacification  between  his  grandfather,  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  Venice,  (a.d.  1517.)  The  re- 
public recovered  the  entire  possession  of  her  con- 
tinental provinces;  and  thus  terminated  the  fierce 
and  ruinous  wars  into  which  she  had  been  plunged 
by  the  league  of  Cambray.  But  though  Venice 
had  escaped  from  the  destruction  which  menaced 
her,  her  sti-ength  was  already  sapped  at  its  vitals; 
and  to  her  latest  hour  she  never  recovered  the  ex- 
haustion of  her  resources,  and  the  gradual  decay 
of  her  commerce  and  wealth,  which  had  been 
simultaneous  with  that  perilous  contest.  The  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Tui-ks  had  already  destroyed 
her  lucrative  connexion  with  Alexandria  and  the 
Red  Sea;  and  the  spice  trade  with  the  east,  which 
the  Portuguese  now  carried  on,  since  their  disco- 
very of  the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  invaded  the  rich  monopoly,  which  her 
merchants  had  previously  engrossed  through  the 
ports  of  the  Levant. 

The  death  of  the  old  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
the  competition  of  his  grandson  Charles,  and  of 
Francis  I.,  for  the  imperial  dignity,  after  four  years 
of  peace,  threatened  interruption  to  the  deep  tran- 
quillity of  Italy,  (a.d.  1519.)  But  two  years  passed 
after  the  election  of  Charles  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  before  the  flames  of  war  were  again  lighted 
up  in  the  peninsula.     In  espousing  a  side  in  the 

*  In  a  work  whose  highest  aim  is  but  to  satisfy  the  general 
inquiries  of  the  reader  into  Italian  history  within  a  reason- 
able compass,  his  acquaintance  with  Robertson's  Reign  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  is  of  course  presupposed. 
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<iuarrel  between  Francis  and  Charles,  Leo  X.  could 
no  longer  be  actuated  by  motives  of  family  am- 
bition. Both  his  brother  Giuliano,  and  his  nephew 
Lorenzo,  were  now  dead,  without  male  issue  from 
their  marriages.  No  legitimate  heir  remained  of 
the  race  of  the  great  Cosmo;  and  though  the  pope 
chose  rather  to  consign  the  sovereignty  of  Florence 
to  his  bastard  cousin,  the  cardinal  Giulio,  than  to 
restore  to  his  injured  country  her  independence 
and  republican  rights,  the  desire  of  aggrandizing 
his  house,  which  had  engrossed  him  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  brother  and  nephew,  had  necessa- 
rily expired  with  them.  But  Leo  was  still  insti- 
gated by  personal  vanity  and  ambition;  he  was 
envious  of  the  reputation  which  Julius  IL  had 
acquired  by  the  extension  of  the  papal  dominions ; 
and  he  desired  to  imitate  that  warlike  pontiff,  with- 
out  possessing  either  his  activity  or  political  ability. 
After  balancing  between  the  great  rival  monsu'chs, 
lie  finally  embraced  the  party  of  the  emperor. 
Upon  condition  that  Panna  and  Placentia  should 
be  re-annexed  to  the  holy  see,  he  engaged  with 
Charles  to  establish  Francesco  Sforza,  brother  of 
Maximilian,  and  second  son  of  the  Moor,  in  the 
rest  of  the  Milanese  dominions,  and  to  assist  in 
expelling  the  French  from  Italy. 

The  weakness  to  which  Francis  abandoned  his 
forces  in  the  xMilanese  duchy,  the  misconduct  of 
tlie  sieur  de  Lautrec,  the  French  viceroy,  who 
commanded  them,  and  the  discontent  with  which 
his  oppressive  government  had  filled  the  people, 
all  seconded  the  operations  of  the  combined  im- 
perial and  papal  army.  The  confederates  were 
gladly  admitted  into  Milan,  and  almost  all  the 
other  cities  of  the  duchy;  and  the  French  troops 
were  compelled  to  retire  for  safety  into  the  territory 
of  the  Venetians,  who  continued  faithful  to  their 
alliance  with  Fi-ancis  I.  Parma  and  Placentia  thus 
fell,  as  had  been  agreed,  into  the  hands  of  the  pope; 
but  Leo  X.  only  survived  long  enough  to  receive 
the  first  tidings  of  these  successes,  and  to  close  his 
life  and  pontificate  with  the  apparent  accomplish- 
ment of  his  ambitious  views.  He  died  suddenly, 
(a.d.  1521,)  not  without  some  suspicion  of  poison; 
and  his  decease  tor  a  time  paralyzed  the  spirit  of 
the  confederacy  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire*. 
In  the  mediocrity  of  his  political  character,  there  was 
indeed  little  to  have  rendered  the  abrupt  dissolution 
of  Leo  X.  an  event  of  any  importance  at  a  less 
critical  junctui'e;  and  his  pontificate  would  have 
been  remarkable  only  for  the  voluptuous  profusion 
of  his  court,  the  scandalous  sale  of  indulgences  to 
recruit  his  exhausted  coff"ers,  and  the  consequent 
rise  of  the  reformation  :  if  his  protection,  partial 
as  it  wasf,  of  letters  and  art  had  not  obtained  for 

*  For  the  affairs  of  Italy  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
my  authorities  are  principally  Guicciardini,  bb.  xi.-xiv.  (ad 
p.  212).  Scipione  Ammirato,  1st.  Fior.  b.  xxix.  pp.  313-340 ; 
Paolo  Giovio,  Vita  di  Leone  X.,  from  the  third  book,  passim. 

t  The  flatterers  of  the  Medici  family  have  not  forgotten 
Leo  X.  He  was,  according  to  them,  the  most  munificent 
patron  of  genius  that  ever  appeared,  except  Lorenzo  As 
usual,  their  eulogies  have  been  echoed  in  England,  and  even 
with  some  absurdity  of  exaggeration.  Mr.  Duppa,  in  his 
Life  of  Michelangiolo,  was  the  first  person  who  removed 
any  portion  of  this  delusion,  and  showed  that  Leo  was  par- 
tial and  capricious  in  his  patronage.  Another  elegant  scholar, 
whose  subject  has  led  him  into  a  fuller  consideration  of  the 
literary  character  of  Leo,  has  since  reduced  the  reputation  of 


his  memory  a  brilliant  distinction  in  literary  his- 
tory. 

In  the  disorder  into  which  the  imperial  and  papal 
confederacy  was  thrown  by  the  death  of  Leo  X., 
the  French  might  easily  have  recovered  possession 
of  the  Milanese  duchy.  But  a  fatality  seemed  al- 
ways to  attend  their  operations  in  Italy.  The 
scandalous  negligence  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  wasteful 
dissipation  of  his  resources,  left  his  general  Lautx-ec 
without  the  means  of  supporting  an  army  ;  and 
though  that  commander  was  joined  in  the  next 
campaign  by  a  numerous  levy  of  Swiss  infantry,  and 
enabled  to  approach  Milan  at  their  head,  his  want 
of  money  soon  entailed  fresh  ruin  on  the  French 
affairs,  (a.d.  1522.)  His  mercenaries  becoming 
mutinous  at  receiving  no  pay,  obliged  him  to  attack 
the  imperialists  under  great  disadvantages  in  their 
strong  position  at  Bicocca  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
valour  by  which  the  Swiss  endeavoured  to  justify 
their  own  rashness,  they  were  defeated  with  terrific 
slaughter.  After  this  overthrow,  the  French  were 
once  more  compelled  to  evacuate  Italy  ;  and  Fran- 
cesco Sforza  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Milan. 

The  obstinacy  with  which,  notwithstanding  every 
reverse,  Fi*ancis  I.  still  persisted  in  the  resolution 
to  support  his  pretensions  to  that  duchy,  induced 
the  new  pope  Adrian  VI.,  after  vainly  labouring 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Christendom,  to 
embrace  the  alliance  of  the  emperor.  The  little 
dependence  which  the  Venetians  found  it  possible 
to  repose  upon  so  imprudent  and  reckless  a  monarch 
as  Francis,  and  their  fear  of  being  abandoned  to 
support  the  burthen  of  a  contest  against  the  em- 
peror, led  them  also  to  change  their  party,  and  to 
form  engagements  with  Charles  for  the  maintenance 
of  Sforza  in  the  Milanese  duchy,  (a.d.  1523.)  A 
league  was  therefore  concluded  between  their  re- 
public, the  emperor,  the  pope,  the  king  of  England, 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  other  Italian  powers,  for 
the  repose  of  Italy  and  its  defence  against  Francis 
I.  This  powerful  coalition  could  not  deter  the 
French  sovereign  from  persevering  in  his  designs. 
He  assembled  a  numerous  army  for  a  new  invasion 
of  the  peninsula  ;  and  as  he  was  prevented,  by 
suddenly  discovering  the  conspiracy  of  the  constable 
of  Bourbon  against  his  throne,  from  leading  his 
forces  in  person,  he  dispatched  them  into  Lombardy 
under  his  favourite,  the  admiral  Bonnivet.  (a.d, 
1524.)  The  absolute  want  of  ability  in  that  cour- 
tier, whose  counsels  were  to  involve  his  master  in 
yet  more  signal  calamities,  produced  the  destruction 
of  the  fine  army  which  he  commanded  ;  and  his 
rout  at  Biagi'assa  closed  this  invasion  like  all  the 
similar  expeditions  which  had  preceded  it. 

These  ill-conducted  and  unfortunate  enterprises 
of  the  French,  and  the  repeated  successes  of  the 
imperial  arms,  were  silently  riveting  the  chains  of 
Italy.  Charles  V.  was  already  all-powerful  in  the 
peninsula.  He  held  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  a 
portion  of  his  vast  hereditary  dominions  ;  from 
Spain  he  drev/  the  finest  troops  of  the  age  ;  from 
his  imperial  authority  in  Geraiany,  and  from  the 
states  of  his  brother,  the  archduke   of   Austria, 

that  pope  to  its  just  standard.  Mr.  Mills  (Travels  of  Ducas) 
has  exposed  his  neglect  of  Ariosto,  Michelangiolo,  and  Lion- 
ardo  da  Vinci.  After  this,  it  is  little  praise  to  say  that  he 
patronized  Paolo  Giovio,  Aretino,  and  a  crowd  of  buffoons. 
Rafael  was  the  only  man  of  genius  whom  he  constantly  be- 
friended. 
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Pope  Adrian  VI.— Clement  VII.- 
210  Francis   I.   enters  Lombardy. 

Timid  policy  of  the  pope. 


Battle  of  Pavia,  and  its  consequences. — 
HISTORY   OF   ITALY.         Charles  all-powerful.  —  Attempts    to 
resist  him. — Pescara. 


whose  frontiers  joined  those  of  Italy,  he  derived 
an  imposing  power  and  warlike  resources  ;  and  his 
bands  held  military  occupation  of  Lombardy,  and 
oppressed  that  beautiful  country  with  all  the 
horrors  which  an  ill- paid  and  ferocious  soldiery 
could  inflict.  At  this  appalling  epoch  for  the 
independence  and  happiness  of  Italy,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  holy  see,  which  had  always  exercised 
so  paramount,  and  often  so  fatal  an  influence,  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  peninsula,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pontiff",  whose  imbecile  and  fluctuating  policy  was 
to  hasten  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  to  overwhelm 
the  capital  of  Christendom  with  an  accumulation  of 
horrors. 

On  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  an  accident  in  the  con- 
clave had  raised  Adrian  VI.  to  the  tiara  ;  and  after 
the  brief  reign  of  this  pontiff",  which  lasted  not 
quite  two  years,  the  influence  of  the  Medicean  party 
in  the  sacred  college  placed  Clement  VII.  (Giulio 
de'  Medici)  in  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The 
foreign  birth  of  Adrian  VI.,  his  stern  contempt  for 
the  arts,  his  austerity  and  bigotry,  and  even  his 
monastic  virtues,  had  all  rendered  him  an  object  of 
hatred  and  ridicule  to  the  corrupt  and  polished 
Italians  *.  The  simplicity  of  his  personal  character, 
and  his  ignorance  of  political  affiairs,  had  alike  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  office,  which  might  have  graced 
his  station,  of  protecting  the  liberties  of  the  penin- 
sula. But  Clement  VII.,  who  succeeded  him  while 
the  expedition  of  Bonnivet  was  yet  in  progress,  was 
still  less  calculated  to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of 
Italy;  and  his  misconduct  aggravated  the  evils,  for 
which  the  virtuous  qualities  of  Adrian  might  at 
least  have  obtained  a  partial  alleviation. 

It  was  before  the  close  of  the  same  year  with  the 
discomfiture  of  Bonnivet,  that  Francis  I.  entered 
Lombardy  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  army,  and 
commenced  that  fatal  expedition  which  terminated 
with  his  captivity.  While  the  fortime  of  his  enter- 
prise hung  in  suspense, both  Clement  VII.  and  the 
Venetians  withdrew  from  supporting  Charles  V.  in 
a  contest,  the  successful  issue  of  which,  experience 
had  proved,  must  confirm  the  servitude  of  Italy. 
The  fears  of  the  pope  and  the  republic  were  the 
same  :  their  desire  was  equal  to  eff'ect  a  general 
pacification  while  the  strength  of  the  contending 
powers  was  still  balanced  ;  and  both  the  Venetians, 
and  Clement  in  the  name  of  his  see  and  of  the  Flo- 
rentine state,  signed  a  pacific  treaty  with  the  French 
king.  If  the  pope  at  this  juncture  had  sincerely 
joined  Venice  and  the  other  native  powers  of  the 
peninsula,  as  was  proposed  to  him,  in  an  armed 
neutrality,  such  a  coalition  might  have  dictated 
peace  to  the  belligerents,  and  might  yet  have  saved 
the  cause  of  Italian  independence.  But  the  imbe- 
cility, the  irresolution,  and  the  avarice  of  Clement 
VII.  rendered  him  incapable  of  a  vigorous  and 
enlightened  policy.  He  hesitated  and  wavered, 
and  suffered  the  struggle  to  proceed,  which  could 

*  The  Romans  detested  the  barbarian  pontiff  who  could 
denounce  the  group  of  the  Laocoon  in  the  Belvidere  as  "the 
idols  of  the  ancients,"  and  the  frescoes  of  Rafael  in  the  Va- 
tican as  useless  ornaments.  The  death  of  Adrian  VI.  was 
hailed  at  Rome  with  universal  joy ;  and  during  the  night 
which  followed  that  event,  the  gate  of  his  physician  was 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  placarded  with  the 
inscription— 

Patkije  Liberatori 
S.  P.  Q.  R. 


only  leave  tlie  peninsula  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  relate  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  eventful  campaign  in  Lombardy,  which  closed 
with  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity 
of  the  French  monarch.  On  that  disastrous  day, 
the  sun  of  Italian  independence  was  finally  quenched 
hi  foreign  blood  ;  and  from  that  hour,  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  secured  the  mastery  of  the  peninsula 
almost  as  completely  as  if  he  had  annexed  to  his 
diadems  of  the  empire  and  of  Naples,  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
sceptre  of  the  Adriatic.  The  consternation  of  all 
the  Italian  powers  was  extreme  ;  and  their  first 
endeavour  was  to  form  a  general  league  for  common 
defence ;  which,  but  a  few  months  before,  might 
have  had  an  eff'ectual  and  glorious  result.  But 
Clement  VII.,  ever  irresolute  and  vacillating,  in- 
stead of  vigoi'ously  uniting  with  the  Venetians  and 
the  worsted  French,  suffered  himself  still  to  be 
amused  by  the  impeinal  generals  with  faithless  ne- 
gotiations, and  even  concluded  a  separate  treaty 
and  a  new  alliance  with  their  master. 

These  commanders,  imagining  that  they  had  thus 
no  longer  to  fear  a  general  league  of  the  Italians, 
abandoned  themselves  without  restraint  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  intolerable  insolence  and  extortion. 
They  thus  at  last  drove  the  pope,  who  had  already 
lost  so  many  more  promising  occasions,  to  enter 
into  a  secret  confederacy  with  the  Venetians.  The 
allies  negotiated  for  the  support  of  the  king  of 
England  and  the  Swiss  ;  and  they  obtained  from 
Louise,  mother  of  the  captive  monarch  of  France 
and  regent  of  his  kingdom,  a  promise  to  renounce 
the  French  pretensions  upon  Milan,  and  to  maintain 
Francesco  Sforza  on  his  throne.  That  prince  was 
suff"ered  by  the  tyranny  of  the  imperial  generals, 
who  occupied  his  duchy  with  their  troops,  to  enjoy 
only  the  shadow  of  sovereignty  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  he  might  expect  the  support  of  France, 
he  in  secret  gladly  entered  into  the  league  between 
the  pope  and  the  Venetians.  The  confederates  ob- 
served with  pleasure  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
impei'ial  army  in  Lombardy  was  already  disbanded. 
Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  had  conveyed  his 
royal  captive  to  Spain,  and  the  constable  of  Bour- 
bon had  followed  him.  The  weakness  of  the  im- 
perial forces,  and  the  absence  of  these  commanders, 
were  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  powers  of  the 
league  ;  but  they  founded  their  hopes  of  success 
yet  more  upon  the  disgust  with  which  the  famous 
marquis  of  Pescara,  who  was  left  in  command  of 
the  imperialists  in  Italy,  was  at  this  epoch  known 
to  be  filled  at  the  partiality  of  Charles  V.  for 
Lannoy. 

Pescara,  himself  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  could 
not,  it  was  imagined,  be  insensible  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  Italy.  His  present  temper  of  mind  ap- 
peared likely  to  incline  him  to  adopt  any  proposal 
of  vengeance  against  the  emperor  ;  and  so  great 
was  the  estimation  of  his  talents  and  influence,  that 
the  pope  did  not  consider  that,  in  off"ering  the  mar- 
quis the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he 
should  be  rewarding  his  patriotism  or  stimulating 
his  ambition  and  vengeance  too  highly.  The  agent 
of  the  allies,  in  this  delicate  negotiation,  was  Giro- 
lamo  Morone,  chancellor  of  the  Milanese  duchy, 
who  had,  by  his  consummate  abilities  for  political 
uitrigue,  rendered  the  court  of  his  master,  Sforza, 
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the  focus  of  the  confedeiiicy.  To  this  man,  Pescara 
listened  with  deep  and  anxious  attention,  while  he 
gradually  unfolded  the  able  projects  of  the  confede- 
rates, and  showed  that  the  aid  of  the  marquis,  in 
dispersing  the  Spanish  troops  in  quarters  where 
they  might  be  destroyed  in  detail,  was  alone  neces- 
sary to  the  accomplisliment  of  their  schemes. 
Pescara  finally  embraced  the  cause  of  his  country, 
but  embraced  it  only  to  betray.  Whether  he  had 
merely  listened  to  the  proposals  of  the  allies  to 
communicate  them  to  Charles  as  he  afterwards 
pretended ;  or  whether,  after  engaging  with  sin- 
cerity in  the  Italian  league,  he  was  induced  to 
abandon  it  from  despair  of  its  success;  his  treachery, 
either  to  his  master  or  to  his  country,  was  alike 
certain  and  disgraceful*.  After  some  delay,  he 
made  known  the  whole  intrigue  to  the  emperor, 
drew  Morone  to  his  quarters  at  No  vara  and  ar- 
rested him,  seized  upon  all  the  strong  ])laces  in  the 
Milanese  duchy  which  the  Spanish  troops  did  not 
already  occu|)y,  and  blockaded  the  duke  Francesco 
himself  in  tlie  castle  of  his  capital.  Pescara  was 
already  stricken  with  a  mortal  disorder  before  he 
had  accomplished  this  iniquity,  and  he  shortly 
died.  His  military  exploits  had  been  great ;  but 
their  renown  cannot  extenuate  the  infamy,  which 
brands  his  memory  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country. 

Even  after  the  discovery  of  Pescara's  treachery, 
the  wavering  pontiff  still  hesitated  to  commit  him- 
self by  hostilities,  until  he  found,  on  the  release  of 
Francis  I.  from  captivity,  that  the  French  monarch 
breathed  vengeance  against  Charles  V.,  and  was 
resolved  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  treaty  which 
he  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Madrid. 
Then  assured  of  the  support  of  Francis  and  the 
countenance  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  pope  at  last  took 
his  decision.  The  long-desired  league  for  Italian 
independence  was  finally  adjusted  :  to  oblige  the 
emperor  to  restore  the  Milanese  duchy  to  Sforza, 
and  to  deliver  up  the  sons  of  Francis  whom  he  held 
as  hostages,  were  declared  to  be  the  objects  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Besides  the  foreign  powers, 
the  pope,  the  state  of  Florence,  the  Venetian  re- 
public, and  the  duke  of  Milan,  were  the  principal 
confederates  ;  and  as  the  pontiff  placed  himself  at 
their  head,  they  gave  to  their  alliance  the  title  of 
the  Holy  League,  (a.d.  1526.) 

But  the  struggle  was  vain  against  the  destiny  of 
Italy;  or  rather  the  hour  was  arrived,  in  which  the 
want  of  energy  and  real  union  in  her  governments, 
the  extinction  of  all  courage  and  military  spirit  in 
the  mass  of  her  people  f,  the  vices  and  cowardice. 


*  Robertson  (vol.  ii.  p.  315)  has  too  positively  asserted  the 
original  sincerity  of  Pescara  in  the  plot.  That  he  was  se- 
duced by  his  thirst  of  revenge  and  the  prospect  of  a  crown 
was,  from  his  conduct,  most  probable;  but  no  proof  was  or 
could  be  given  of  the  fact;  and  it  should  not  have  been 
stated  as  if  the  question  had  been  free  of  all  doubt. 

t  Yet  the  high  military  reputation  which  was  acquired  in 
these  wars  by  several  bodies  of  native  mercenaries,  raised 
by  and  serving  under  Italian  captains,  would  seem  an  argu- 
ment that  the  pusillanimity  of  the  people  existed  only  in  the 
vices  of  their  governments.  The  formation  and  exploits  of 
the  famous  black  bands  (bande  nere)  may  in  particular  be 
adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  Italian  nation,  if  its  energies 
had  been  better  directed,  still  contained  the  materials  for  a 
courageous  army. 

The  black  bands  were  raised  by  the  celebrated  condottiere 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  was  descended  from  a  brother  of 


alike  of  her  rulers  and  subjects,  were  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  her  degradation  and  calamities.  Nu- 
merous armies  were  indeed  assembled  by  the 
Italian  powers,  but  these  were  bodies  without  soul. 
They  were  neither  warmed  by  the  sense  of  honour, 
nor  stung  by  the  dread  of  intolerable  shame:  neither 
animated  by  a  generous  devotion  in  their  country's 
cause,  nor  steeled  by  her  wrongs  to  desperation  and 
vengeance.  The  magnitude  of  the  crisis  could  not 
rouse  their  generals  to  vigorous  operations  :  the 
soldiery,  if  they  fought  at  all,  fought  only  with  the 
indifference  of  mercenaries.  The  disgrace  of  the 
result  must  be  branded,  in  truth,  on  the  moral 
degeneracy  into  which  the  nation  had  already  sunk ; 
but  there  were  also  various  secondary  causes  for 
the  failure.  Francis  I.,  whose  reverses  had  now 
superadded  a  distrust  in  his  own  fortunes  to  the 
natural  defects  of  his  character,  to  his  indecision 
and  negligence,  his  abandonment  to  pleasure,  and 
his  aversion  for  business.  Francis  I.  shamefully 
deserted  the  support  of  his  allies.  The  duke  of 
Urbino,  the  general  of  the  Venetians,  whose  rank 
obtained  for  him  the  supreme  command  of  the  con- 
federates, though  not  destitute  of  military  talents, 
was,  of  all  men,  from  his  timid  and  cautious  and  in- 
decisive character,  least  calculated  to  conduct  the 
operations  of  a  league,  whose  strength  mouldered 
while  he  delayed.  Although  his  forces  were  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  imperialists  in  Lombardy, 
he  suffered  them  to  continue  the  siege  of  the  castle 
of  Milan,  in  which  Sforza  was  still  shut  up.  He 
gave  time  for  the  constable  of  Bourbon  to  arrive 
with  reinforcements  from  Spain,  and  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  enemy  ;  and  while  he  remained 
inactive  in  sight  of  Milan,  the  unfortunate  duke 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  for  the  evacuation  of  his 
capital. 

the  great  Cosmo,  and  was  himself  the  ancestor  of  the  later 
ducal  line  of  Tuscany.   His  troops,  about  five  thousand  men, 
horse  and  foot,  were  almost  all  Tuscans,  and  acquired  their 
distinctive  appellation  from  the  black  standards  which  they 
first  bore  during  the  mourning  of  their  leader  for  his  cousin 
Leo  X.   During  the  calamities  of  Italy  they  were  to  be  found 
alternately  in  the  ranks  of  her  enemies  and  defenders.  Their 
excesses  rendered  them  as  great  a  scourge  to  their  miserable 
country  as  the  foreign  soldiery ;    but  the  talents  of  their 
leader,   their  superior  organization,  and  ferocious  valour, 
elevated  their  fame  above  that  of  almost  all  the  troops  of 
other  nations.    At  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,   they 
served  in  the  array  of  Francis  I. ;  in  which  were  also  the 
famous  black  bands  of  Germany,  composed  of  landsknechts 
or  infantry  of  that  nation,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  soldiers  of  Medici.     In  the  subsequent  war  of  the  Italian 
league,  Medici  served  the  confederates,  and  was  killed  in  a 
skinnish  in  Lombardy,  shortly  before  the  sack  of  Rome ; 
having  already,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  won  a  bril- 
liant reputation  for  all  the  qualities  of  command,  and  sullied 
it  by  his  personal  vices  and  cruelty.   On  his  death  his  bands, 
to  evince  their  affection  and  regret  for  him,  again  changed 
their  ensigns  from  white  to  black.    They  subsequently  en- 
tered the  pay  of  Florence,  served  as  her  contingent  in  the 
French  army  before  Naples,  and  successively  received  from 
the  republic  for  their  colonel  Orazio  Baglioni,  and  the  count 
Ugo  de'  Pepoli ;  of  whom  the  first  was  killed,  and  the  second 
perished  by  disease  in  the  expedition.    In  that  unfortunate 
campaign  the  black  bands  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves, and  suffered  heavy  loss ;  and,  with  the  capitulation 
of  the  French,  their  existence  terminated.     But  several  of 
the  gallant  officers  who  had  served  in  them  were  afterwards 
employed  by  the  Florentines  in  their  last  struggle,  in  train- 
ing and  commanding  their  militia. 
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But  the  irresolution  and  misconduct  of  the  pope 
were  even  more  conspicuous  than  the  military 
errors  of  the  confederates ;  and  his  infatuation 
completed  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  Terrified  at 
the  ill  success  of  the  league,  and  weary  of  the  con- 
test, he  suffered  himself  to  be  deluded  into  negoti- 
ations for  peace  by  the  agents  of  Charles  V.,  until 
his  enemy,  the  cardinal  Pompeo  Colonua,  with  the 
forces  of  his  powerful  house,  surprised  him  in  his 
capital,  and  obliged  him  to  capitulate  for  a  separate 
truce.  His  defection  paralyzed  the  league  ;  and 
their  affairs  were  not  improved  when,  as  soon  as 
his  imminent  danger  was  past,  he  imprudently 
resumed  hostilities,  only  to  be  a  second  time  lulled 
into  security  by  a  new  suspension  of  arms  between 
his  troops  and  those  of  the  viceroy  of  Nai)les. 
He  disbanded  his  forces,  and  not  even  the  advance 
of  Bourbon  towards  Rome  with  his  army  from 
Lombardy, — equally  formidable  for  their  numbers, 
their  ferocity,  and  their  licentious  contempt  of 
all  authority, — could  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
danger. 

Bourbon  had  been  left  by  the  emperor,  whose 
finances  were  always  in  disorder,  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  all  means  of  supporting  the  numerous 
forces  which  served  under  the  imperial  standard: 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian, — for  Italians  were 
ever  to  be  found  in  arras  against  their  national 
cause.  He  was  compelled  to  lead  them  to  find 
subsistence  in  the  papal  territories;  and,  on  their 
repeated  mutinies  for  want  of  pay,  could  appease 
them  only,  by  offering  to  their  passions  the  riches 
and  sack  of  Rome.  The  duke  of  Urbino  followed 
him  at  a  distance  with  the  confederate  army,  and 
either  from  his  habitual  timidity,  or  his  hatred  of 
the  house  of  Medici,  made  not  an  effort  to  succour 
the  pope.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  viceroy 
of  Naples  informed  Bourbon  of  the  new  suspension 
of  arms  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  pope. 
The  constable  was  perhaps  unwilling,  he  was  cer- 
tainly unable,  to  arrest  the  advance  of  his  lawless 
host  ;  and  he  led  them,  in  the  last  hour  of  his  dis- 
graceful career,  to  the  assault  of  the  venerable 
capital  of  Christendom.  I  may  draw  a  veil  over 
the  horrors  that  followed  :  the  immensity  of  human 
wickedness  and  human  suffering,  the  fearful  and  pro- 
tracted reign  of  lust,  and  rapine,  and  blood,  (a.d. 
1527.)  Never  had  Rome,  in  her  prostration  before 
the  barbarians  of  the  north,  in  the  long  retribution 
for  her  ancient  tyranny  over  the  universe,  endured 
such  extremity  of  woe,  as  agonized  her  wretched 
])opulation  on  this  dreadful  and  memorable  occa- 
sion. Amidst  such  a  scene,  the  captivity  of  the 
imbecile  pontiff  was  the  lightest  of  calamities,  which 
his  own  incapacity  had  eminently  provoked.  After 
vainly  seeking  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  he 
was  compelled  to  deliver  himself  a  prisoner  to  the 
imperial  arms  *. 

The  horrible  sack  of  Rome,  and  yet  more  the 
captivity  of  the  father  of  the  church,  excited  uni- 
versal indignation  in  Europe  ;  wherever  the  new 
religious  opinions  had  not  yet  penetrated.  Upon 
this  occasion,  at  least,  Francis  I.  was  roused  to 
vigorous  exertion,  as  well  by  policy  as  by  mis- 

•  For  the  period  between  the  death  of  Leo  X.  and  the 
sack  of  Rome  (six  of  the  most  calamitous  years  in  Italian 
history),  our  sufficient  and  almost  only  guide  is  still  Guicci- 
ardini,  bb.  xiv.  p.  212;  xviii.  p.  448. 


taken  piety,  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  the  pope 
from  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  Henry  VIII.  shared 
his  zeal  and  his  alarm  at  the  progress  of  the  impe- 
rial power,  and  engaged  by  treaty  to  assist  him  with 
subsidies.  Italy  was  chosen  for  the  theatre  of  their 
combined  efforts  ;  and  Lautrec  once  more  crossed 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  French  army, 
and  began  to  co-operate  actively  with  the  Venetians 
in  Lombardy.  The  duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Mantua  joined  the  confederacy  against  the 
imperialists  ;  and  the  Florentines,  though  on  the 
news  of  the  captui-e  of  the  pope  they  had  risen 
against  the  Medicean  yoke,  and  expelled  the  cardi- 
nals who  govenied  their  state  for  Clement  VII., 
also  eai'nestly  embraced  the  French  alliance.  Thus 
the  Florentines  entered  the  league,  whose  object  it 
was  to  procure  freedom  for  the  pope,  their  imme- 
diate enemy  ;  but,  with  the  restoration  of  their 
republic,  had  appeared  also  their  ancient  and  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  a  French  connexion.  They 
justly  regarded  the  emperor  as  the  most  dangerous 
foe  to  the  liberties  of  Italy  ;  and  they  were  hurried 
away  alike  by  dread  of  his  designs,  and  by  the 
indulgence  of  their  old  affections,  to  declare  against 
him  and  in  favour  of  his  rival.  Thus  they  impru- 
dently, as  we  say  at  least  after  the  event,  lost  the 
only  opportunity  which  the  unhappy  circumstances 
of  the  times  afforded  of  saving  some  wrecks  of 
freedom,  by  at  once  throwing  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  emperor,  and  committing  their  cause 
to  his  protection  and  generosity. 

While  the  operations  of  the  allies  were  proceed- 
ing favourably  in  Lombardy,  they  solemnly  pub- 
lished the  renewal  of  their  league.  It  now  em- 
braced the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the 
republics  of  Venice  and  Florence,  the  dukes  of 
Milan  and  Ferrara,  and  the  marquis  of  Mantua  ; 
and  these  contracting  parties  declared  the  captive 
pope  the  head  of  their  confederacy.  Their  arms 
might  easily  have  recovered  for  Francesco  Sforza 
the  possession  of  his  whole  duchy,  for  the  impe- 
rialists at  Milan  were  now  in  very  small  force  ; 
but  Lautrec  had  his  master's  commands  not  to 
bring  the  war  in  Lombardy  to  a  conclusion  ;  lest 
the  Venetians  and  Sforza,  having  no  farther  reason 
to  fear  the  emperor,  should  relax  in  their  efforts. 
He  therefore,  alleging  his  orders  for  the  imme- 
diate deliverance  of  the  pope,  led  his  army  towards 
southern  Italy.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  papal 
territories  when  Clement,  who  had  already  signed 
an  agreement  with  imperial  commissioners  for  his 
ransom,  escaped  from  his  prison  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  on  which  he  was  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  arrived  at  the  French  camp.  But  dismayed 
and  humiliated  by  his  misfortunes,  the  feeble  pon- 
tiff in  recovering  his  freedom,  was  prepared  to  re- 
nounce all  his  former  projects,  and  desirous  only  of 
peace  ;  although  he  did  not  refuse  the  support  of 
the  confederacy. 

The  object  for  which  he  had  entered  the  papal  do- 
minions being  concluded  by  the  release  of  Clement 
VII.,  Lautrec  now  passed  on  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  (a.d.  1528.)  On  his 
approach,  the  imperial  generals  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed on  their  troops  to  quit  Rome  ;  where  they 
had  remained  inactive  for  ten  months,  and  pro- 
longed the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  first  sack. 
A  fearful  pestilence  which,  to  deepen  the  calami- 
ties of  Italy,  was  now  spreading  over  the  land,  had 
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already  bome  its  destroying  vengeance  among 
this  ruffian  soldiery ;  and  before  their  evacuation 
of  Rome,  above  half  their  numbers  had  been  swept 
off  by  its  ravages,  and  by  other  disorders,  the 
effects  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  The 
enfeebled  remains  of  the  imperialists  were  pur- 
sued by  Lautrec  at  the  head  of  his  flourishing 
array ;  almost  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  impa- 
tient to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  declared  for 
the  French ;  the  forces  of  Charles  V.  were  shut 
up  in  the  capital ;  and  while  the  combined  fleets  of 
France,  and  Venice,  and  Genoa,  successively  ap- 
peared off  the  harbour  and  intercepted  all  supplies, 
Lautrec  with  his  superior  army  commenced  a  rigid 
blockade  by  land. 

But  Lautrec  suffered  the  siege  of  Naples  to 
linger  in  indecision,  until  it  terminated  by  a  total 
change  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  combatants. 
His  troops  being  encamped  during  the  sultry  season 
in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  which  are  at  such 
periods  always  unhealthy,  were  attacked  by  violent 
sickness.  Some  of  their  prisoners  communicated 
to  them  the  pestilence  which  had  been  so  destruc- 
tive at  Rome  ;  and  while  the  imperialists  recovered 
health  and  confidence,  contagious  and  epidemic 
diseases  made  fearful  liavoc  among  the  besiegers, 
and  plunged  them  into  discouragement  and  misery, 
which  were  aggi-avated  as  usual  by  the  neglect  of 
their  sovereign  to  their  pecuniary  necessities.  In 
this  critical  position  of  affairs,  the  imprudence  of 
Francis,  by  provoking  the  defection  of  the  hero  of 
Genoa,  the  famous  admiral  Andrea  Doria,  brought 
despair  and  destruction  on  the  French  army. 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  the  long  wars,  which  had 
desolated  Italy  since  the  first  entrance  of  the 
French,  Genoa,  so  fallen  from  her  ancient  glories 
during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
generally  shared  the  ignominious  fortunes  of  the 
Milanese  duchy.  As  the  French  and  their  enemies 
prevailed  in  turn,  her  political  condition  had  mi- 
serably oscillated  under  foreign  sovereignty,  be- 
tween the  alternate  preponderance  of  adverse  and 
implacable  factions.  Latterly,  she  had  groaned 
under  imperial  tyranny  until,  during  the  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  confederates,  and  by  the  aid  of 
Doria,  the  faction  of  the  Fregosi  and  the  French 
dominion  were  re-established  within  her  walls. 
Doria,  whose  name  has  eclipsed  or  enhanced  the 
earlier  splendour  of  his  illustrious  house,  had  been 
bred  to  the  sea  like  his  noble  ancestors,  and  had 
early  entered  the  naval  service  of  France.  Al- 
though he  had  passed  little  of  his  life  in  his  native 
city,  his  anxiety  for  her  liberties  and  prosperity 
was  not  the  less  enthusiastic.  He  had  created  a 
numerous  squadron  which  followed  his  personal 
fortunes  ;  and  his  indignation  at  the  wrongs  sus- 
tained by  Genoa,  in  the  sack  and  pillage  which 
had  attended  the  triumph  of  the  imperialists  in 
1522,  rendered  him  the  most  dreaded  enemy  on 
the  ocean  of  the  Spanish  name.  Animated  by 
hatred  to  common  enemies,  he  had  hitherto  served 
the  French  cause  with  fidelity  and  zeal ;  but  his 
honest  sincerity  had  provoked  the  rancorous  dis- 
like of  the  courtiers  of  Francis  I.,  and  that  monarch 
was  filled  by  their  arts  with  suspicion  and  distrust 
of  him.  His  valuable  counsel  was  treated  with 
slight  and  neglect ;  his  eminent  services  were  re- 
paid by  insult  and  ingratitude.  These  private  af- 
fronts he  keenly  felt  as  a  high-spirited  and  honour- 


able man  ;  but  his  animosity  against  the  imperial- 
ists might  have  stifled  his  sense  of  personal  injury, 
if  he  had  not  had  abundant  reason  to  perceive 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Francis  I.  to  regard  his 
country,  not  as  an  independent  republic,  but  as  a 
conquered  and  subject  city.  As  the  term  of  his 
engagement  with  that  monarch  was  about  to  ex- 
pire, he  boldly  demanded  justice  for  his  country 
and  himself.  Francis  replied  by  dispatching  an 
officer  to  supersede  him  in  the  command  of  the 
French  fleet,  and  even  to  seize  his  person  and  his 
own  galleys.  Doria  honourably  delivered  up  the 
French  vessels  ;  but  he  declared  that,  for  his  gal- 
leys, they  were  his  own  to  do  with  as  he  would. 
With  this  force  he  withdrew ;  and  the  French 
admiral  dared  not  molest  his  retreat.  He  imme- 
diately concluded  a  negotiation  with  Charles  V. 
His  principal  demand  was  the  freedom  of  his 
native  city  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  knew  the  value 
of  his  services,  received  them  upon  his  own  terms, 
and  in  the  issue  faithfully  observed  his  engage- 
ments. 

The  first  operation  of  Doria  was  to  return  with 
relief  and  protection  for  the  imperial  army  to 
Naples,  which  he  had  before  blockaded.  On  his 
amval,  the  French,  who  had  lost  their  naval  su- 
perioi'ity  by  his  defection,  were,  in  addition  to  the 
former  horrors  of  pestilence,  now  reduced  to  all 
the  calamities  of  want.  They  were  in  their  turn 
besieged  in  their  camp;  Lautrec  himself  sank  under 
the  weight  of  mental  agony  and  bodily  disease;  and 
on  his  death,  the  miserable  remains  of  the  French 
army  were  reduced  to  a  disgraceful  capitulation. 
After  this  success,  Doria  immediately  sailed  for 
Genoa.  The  French  garrison  in  that  city  were 
weak;  the  people  hailed  their  noble  deliverer  with 
gratitude  and  support;  their  tyrants  were  obliged 
to  capitulate ;  and  the  republic  of  Genoa  revived. 

It  was  now  in  the  power  of  Doria  to  have  ren- 
dered himself  the  master  of  his  countrj';  for  the  em- 
peror, who  loved  not  the  name  of  freedom,  offered 
to  invest  him  with  the  title  of  prince  of  Genoa,  and 
to  maintain  him  in  the  sovereignty  of  that  state. 
But  the  proposal  served  only  to  display  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  hero,  and  to  confirm  his  true  great- 
ness. He  refused  to  raise  himself  upon  the  ruin 
of  his  country.  He  insisted  upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  imperial  promise  to  recognise  the 
liberties  of  the  republic.  He  completely  pacified 
her  factions,  which  had  hitherto  seemed  implacable; 
and  so  disinterested  was  his  patriotism,  so  noble  his 
ambition,  that  he  declined  the  office  of  doge,  be- 
cause he  deemed  its  useful  exercise  incompatible 
with  his  continuance  in  the  imperial  service,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  preserve  the  protection  of  Charles 
for  his  fellow-citizens.  Well  did  he  merit,  even  to 
the  close  of  a  long  and  honourable  life,  the  titles 
which  their  gratitude  inscribed  on  his  statue :  the 
best  of  citizens,  the  successful  champion,  and  the 
restorer  of  public  liberty  *. 

Doria  had  at  least  obtained  a  municipal  inde- 
pendence for  his  native  city :  he  could  not  control 
the  fate  of  Italy,  or  defer  the  hour  of  her  servitude. 
The  destruction  of  one  French  army  before  Na- 
ples, and  the  surprise  and  dispersion  of  a  second 
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in  Lombardy,  whicli  almost  immediately  followed, 
put  a  term  to  the  hopes  of  Francis  I.  Broken  in 
spirit,  and  exhausted  in  resources  by  an  unvaried 
train  of  disasters,  he  thought  no  longer  of  retriev- 
ing his  disgraces  by  arms  ;  to  obtain  the  release 
of  his  children,  he  scrupled  not  to  desert  his  allies 
and  to  forfeit  his  honour.  The  pope,  equally  un- 
scrupulous and  yet  more  eager  for  peace,  antici- 
pated him  in  the  desertion  of  the  Italian  confede- 
racy. He  found  a  pacific  disposition  in  the  em- 
peror which  seconded  his  own.  Charles  had  many 
reasons  for  desiring  a  pacification  which  he  could 
dictate  as  a  conqueror :  the  embarrassment  and 
exhaustion  of  his  finances  ;  the  alarming  progress 
of  the  reformation  in  Germany  ;  the  danger  which 
menaced  that  country  from  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
who  had  already  overrun  Hungary.  To  detach 
Clement  VII.  from  the  number  of  his  enemies,  he 
granted  him  the  most  favourable  terms;  his  prin- 
cipal stipulation  was  to  reduce  Florence  again  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Medici;  and  for  this  and  other 
objects,  the  pope,  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  was 
content  to  betray  Italy  to  the  imperial  yoke.  (a.d. 
1529.)  But  themonstrous  perfidy  and  baseness  of 
the  French  king,  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
diverted  the  reproaches  and  indignation  of  Italy 
from  the  lighter  dishonour  of  the  impotent  and 
faithless  pontiff.  By  the  peace  which  Francis  con- 
cluded with  the  emperor  at  Cambray,  he  abandoned 
all  his  confederates,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
urging  them  to  persevere  in  hostilities,  by  earnest 
promises  of  continued  support.  He  stipulated 
nothing  in  favour  of  the  Venetians,  or  of  the  dukes 
of  Milan  and  Ferrara;  nothing  for  the  Florentines, 
who  had  provoked  the  impei'ial  vengeance  by  his 
alliance;  nothing  for  the  French  adherents  in  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom,  who  had  incurred  the  penalties 
of  rebellion  by  their  attachment  to  his  cause. 

After  havmg  triumphed  as  much  by  his  nego- 
tiations as  his  arms,  Charles  V.  at  length  appeared 
in  person  in  Italy,  with  the  imposing  power  and  the 
pride  of  a  victor.  Doria  with  his  galleys  escorted 
him  from  Spain;  strong  reinforcements  for  his  Ita- 
lian army  attended  or  awaited  him;  and  their  jmic- 
tion  with  the  imperialists  already  in  the  peninsula, 
formed  a  numerous  and  brilliant  assemblage  of 
veteran  troops.  The  powers  of  Italy  were  prostrate 
before  him;  but  the  situation  of  his  affairs  in  Ger- 
many imposed  on  him  a  moderation  which  was 
foreign  to  his  severe  and  haughty  temper.  He 
granted  peace  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  on  tolerable  conditions;  he  pardoned  Fran- 
cesco Sforza,  and  permitted  him  the  possession  of 
the  Milanese  duchy;  he  received  the  dukes  of  Sa- 
voy and  Urbino,  and  the  marquises  of  Montferrat 
and  Mantua  with  indulgence,  and  raised  the  last  of 
these  princes  to  the  ducal  dignity;  he  treated  Sienna 
and  Lucca,  which  had  long  been  devoted  to  the 
imperial  party,  with  favour ;  and  upon  the  republic 
of  Genoa  in  particular,  he  conferred  several  privi- 
leges, through  consideration  for  Doria,  whom  he 
loaded  with  distinction.  But  all  these  acts  spoke 
only  the  good  pleasure  of  a  master,  who  had  no 
longer  any  thing  to  dread  from  conquered  and  ter- 
rified subjects.  Venice,  though  she  preserved  her 
territories,  felt  her  weakness,  and  the  decay  of  her 
resources,  and  trembled  before  him;  the  pope  was 
yet  more  powerless;  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies was  his ;  the  dukes  of  Milan,  Savoy,  Ferrara, 


Mantua,  Urbino,  and  other  petty  princes,  the  re- 
publics of  Genoa,  Sienna,  and  Lucca,  were  conscious 
that  they  existed  only  by  his  sufferance.  Thus  the 
coronation  of  Charles  V.,  which  the  pope  perfonned 
at  Bologna,  was  a  galling  and  too  certain  type  of 
the  servitude  of  Italy  (a.d.  1530) ;  and  when  the 
empei'or,  after  that  ceremony,  passed  into  Germany, 
he  had  perfected  a  despotism,  the  security  of  which 
left  him  no  cause  for  future  inquietude  *. 

The  fatal  corruption  of  the  Italian  mind  had  too 
long  and  too  well  prepared  the  nation. for  servitude; 
and  in  the  vivid  recollection  of  suff'ering  during  so 
many  years  of  cruel  warfare,  the  people  were  ready 
to  hail  any  pacification  with  transports  of  joy.  The 
repose  which  Charles  V.  bestowed  upon  Italy,  while 
he  rivetted  the  yoke  on  her  degenerate  sons,  was 
therefore  received  with  universal  acclamations  of 
gratitude  and  delight.  One  city  alone  spurned  the 
general  humiliation,  and  nobly  preferred  to  cling 
to  the  last  hopes  of  independence,  rather  than 
to  shai'e  in  a  peace,  which  was  to  be  obtained  only 
by  an  ignominious  submission.  Florence,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  bright  exemplar  of  their  generous  passion 
for  freedom,  their  early  civilization  and  commerce, 
and  their  intellectual  splendour, — Florence  alone, 
amidst  the  degradation  of  Italy,  was  awakened  to 
the  magnanimous  spirit  of  former  times.  Originally, 
after  having  resisted  for  centuries  all  the  efforts  of 
tyranny,  she  had  surrendered  herself,  not  to  open 
oppression  or  foreign  violence,  but  to  the  abuse  of 
popular  affection,  and  to  the  seductive  arts  and  in- 
sidious virtues  of  a  republican  family.  After  having 
long  yielded  almost  unconsciously  to  the  absolute 
dominion  of  that  family,  she  had  twice  roused  her- 
self, and  shaken  off"  their  authority ;  and  now,  in  the 
extreme  hour  of  ItaUan  shame,  amidst  the  mould- 
ered ruins  of  Italian  liberty,  she  seemed  to  revive 
by  the  memory  of  her  ancient  greatness,  for  one 
dauntless,  though  expiring  struggle.  As  she  had 
surpassed  all  her  sister  states  in  wealth,  and  power, 
and  elegant  refinement,  so  it  became  her  to  survive 
their  rivalry,  and  to  perish  the  latest : — to  gather 
the  robe  of  I'epublican  virtue  around  her,  and  to 
fall  the  last  victim  in  that  cause,  of  which  she  had 
once  been  the  guardian  and  firmest  support. 

The  death  of  Leo  X.  had  extinguished  the  legi- 
timate male  posterity  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici;  and 
there  remained  only  three  bastards  of  his  house, 
whose  dubious  title  to  the  name  which  they  bore 
increased  the  shame  of  submission  to  their  sove- 
reignty. These  were  Guilio  de'  Medici  (Clement 
VII.,)  and  two  youths,  Alessandro  and  Ippolito, 
the  reputed  sons,  the  former  of  Lorenzo  (son  of 
Piero  II.),  and  the  latter  of  Giuliano  (youngest 
brother  of  Leo  X.).  When  Clement  VII.  ascended 
the  papal  chair,  he  displayed  more  attachment  to 
imaginary  family  interests,  than  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country ;  and  though  the  blood  of  Alessandro 
and  Ippolito  was  even  more  impure  or  suspicious 
than  his  own,  he  chose  to  identify  their  elevation 
with  the  continued  grandeur  of  the  Medici.  It 
was  therefore  that  he  designed  for  them  the  sove- 
reignty of  Florence,  and  appointed  a  regency  of 
three  cardinals  to  govern  for  them  during  their 

*  Guicciardini,  bb.  xviii.  p.  448;  xx.  p.  549;  Bernardo 
Segni,  Storia  Fior.  ad  b.  iv.  p.  115;  Robertson,  Reign  of 
Charles  V.,  b.  v. 
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minority.  When  the  Florentines  had  succeeded, 
during  his  own  captivity,  in  banishing  this  Medi- 
cean  regency  without  bloodshed,  he  still  adhered, 
as  to  a  darling  passion,  to  the  hope  of  again  re- 
ducing Florence  under  his  despotic  authority,  and 
transmitting  its  sovereignty  to  his  destined  heirs. 
Thus,  in  betraying  Italy  to  Charles  V.  by  the  treaty 
of  Barcelona,  he  made  tliat  object  his  principal 
condition.  Ippolito,  one  of  his  cousins,  he  had 
placed  in  the  church,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  car- 
dinal's hat.  The  temporal  dignity  of  the  Medici 
was  therefore  represented  by  the  other,  Alessandro, 
alone;  and  it  was  for  him  that  the  emperor  engaged 
to  reserve  the  sovereignty  of  Florence,  and  the 
hand  of  his  own  natural  daughter. 

On  the  recovery  of  their  independence,  the  Flo- 
rentines had  re-established  their  republican  consti- 
tution pretty  much  as  it  had  existed  before  the 
restoration  of  the  Medici  in  1512.  Tt  was  vested 
ill  a  genei'al  council  of  the  citizens,  who  elected  the 
gonfalonier  and  signiory  :  the  supreme  magistrate 
was  now  to  hold  his  office,  not  for  life,  but  for  one 
year  only  ;  the  signiory  was  changed  every  three 
months.  With  liberty  revived  the  spirit  of  faction, 
from  the  baleful  effects  of  which  it  would  seem  that 
no  republic  can  ever  hope  to  escape.  Florence  had 
again  her  aristocratical  and  popular  parties  ;  nor 
were  there  wanting  in  her  counsels  some  remains  of 
the  religious  fanaticism  that  had  formerly  distin- 
guished the  followers  of  Savonarola,  of  whom  a  few 
were  yet  living.  The  secret  adherents  of  the  Me- 
dici, too,  were  not  inactive  ;  and,  as  the  crisis  grew 
more  alarming,  their  numbers  were  swelled  by  the 
accession  of  all  those  whose  prudence  or  timidity 
was  greater  than  their  patriotism.  But  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  were  sincere  and  zealous  in  the  re- 
solution to  maintain  their  newly-recovered  rights, 
and  prepared  to  evince  it  by  the  endurance  of 
every  privation  and  danger.  Thus,  although  aban- 
doned by  all  their  allies,  they  firmly  rejected  every 
proposal  of  submission  either  to  the  emperor  or 
the  pope  ;  and  though  Andrea  Doria,  who  eagerly 
desired  to  save  their  liberties  from  total  ruin, 
offered,  before  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  to  secure 
them  the  protection  of  Charles  V.  by  his  mediation, 
they  finally  refused  to  quit  the  alliance  of  France, 
or  to  accept  any  compromise  with  the  emperor. 

Their  courage  was  shortly  put  to  the  severest 
trial,  and  their  pledge  of  constancy  was  nobly  re- 
deemed even  by  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  struggle. 
Abandoned  by  France  and  by  Italy,  assailed  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  empire  and  the  church,  the 
kingdoms  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  this  people,  here- 
tofore so  unwarlike,  surprised  the  world  by  a  gallant, 
a  protracted,  and  a  skilful  defence.  A  new  military 
spirit  seemed  at  once  kindled  in  them  by  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and  even  by  the  appalling  desolation 
in  which  they  were  left.  Deprived  of  all  hope  of 
foreign  succour,  they  resolved  to  place  their  sole 
dependence  on  a  national  militia.  The  population 
of  their  capital  and  territory  were  armed  and  en- 
rolled into  regular  battalions  ;  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals was  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  the  public 
good  ;  their  defences  were  improved  and  augmented ; 
and  the  immortal  Michelangiolo,  who  was  charged 
with  the  office  of  director-general  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Florence,  consecrated  his  sublime  genius  to 
the  noblest,  the  best  of  purposes,  the  service  of  his 
suffering  country. 


The  public  courage  only  rose  as  the  storm  of  war 
burst  upon  the  state.  The  imperial  army,  which 
had  annihilated  the  French  before  Naples,  entered 
Tuscany  under  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  same 
general  who,  after  the  death  of  Bourbon,  had  com- 
manded at  Rome,  and  the  remains  of  the  same  fe- 
rocious bands,  which  had  sacked  his  capital  and 
held  him  captive,  were  thus  now  instigated  by  Cle- 
ment VTI.  to  accomplish  his  vengeance  against  his 
native  city  ;  and  the  force  of  this  invading  army 
was  soon  augmented,  by  the  junction  of  the  other 
imperial  troops  in  Italy,  to  forty  thousand  men. 
Yet  against  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  this 
veteran  army,  composed  of  the  finest  troops  of  the 
age,  the  newly- levied  militia  of  Florence,  aided 
only  by  a  few  condottieri  and  their  bands,  maintained 
an  obstinate  contest  for  above  twelve  months,  and 
more  than  once  balanced  the  fortune  of  the  war. 
After  reducing  the  surrounding  territory,  the  im- 
perialists penetrated  to  the  walls  of  Florence,  and 
surrounded  the  city  on  all  sides  with  their  intrench- 
ments.  But  they  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  the  defences  by  escalade  ;  they  were  compelled 
to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade;  and  they  were 
harassed,  and  they  suffered  many  losses,  as  well  by 
the  frequent  and  vigorous  sallies  of  the  defenders, 
as  by  the  active  and  desultory  operations  of  Floren- 
tine partizans  from  without.  In  one  of  these  en- 
counters at  Gavinana,  the  prince  of  Orange  himself 
was  slain  ;  but  his  death  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  fall  in  the  same  action  of  the  most 
gallant  and  enterprising  leader  of  the  Florentines, 
Francesco  Ferrucci,  and  the  destruction  of  the  de- 
tachment which  he  had  commanded.  The  imperi- 
alists had  not,  however,  purchased  their  victory 
without  an  immense  carnage  ;  and  their  main  anny 
was  already  thrown  into  such  discouragement  by 
the  death  of  their  commander,  that  a  general  assault 
upon  their  lines  before  Florence  might  at  this  crisis 
have  won  the  deliverance  of  the  city.  The  signiory 
perceiving  the  importance  of  the  juncture,  sent 
orders  to  their  captain-general,  Malatesta  Baglioni, 
lord  of  Perugia,  to  issue  with  their  whole  force  and 
attack  the  imperial  camp.  But  treason  had  already 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  republic.  Baglioni 
had  for  some  time  been  in  treaty  with  the  enemy  ; 
and  the  moment  was  arrived  when  the  traitor  could 
find  associates  in  the  city.  A  pestilence,  after  as- 
sailing the  besieging  army,  had  been  communicated 
from  their  camp  to  the  city  ;  its  terrors  were  aug- 
mented by  the  dread  of  approaching  famine  ;  and 
when  Baglioni  I'efused  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  signiory  to  make  a  last  and  desperate  effort 
against  the  besiegers,  he  was  seconded  by  the  secret 
adherents  of  the  Medici,  and  by  all  who  were 
wearied  of  privation  and  suffering  and  tei'rified  at 
the  threatened  accumulation  of  evils.  Supported 
by  these  men,  Baglioni,  to  his  and  their  eternal  in- 
famy, delivered  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  city  to 
the  imperial  troops  ;  and  Florence  was  lost. 

From  the  extremity  of  misery,  from  a  civil  war 
in  the  streets,  a  fruitless  aggravation  of  carnage*, 


*  Varchi,  the  partizan  of  the  Medici,  has  a  statement  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  Sismondi's  notice,  but  which  gives  a 
striking  proof  of  the  desperation  and  slaughter  of  the  Flo- 
rentine defence,— that  14,000  of  the  imperialists  and  8000 
citizens  fell  in  the  single  campaign  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  republic. 
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and  a  frightful  pillage  by  the  foreign  soldiery,  Flo- 
rence was  saved  by  the  submission  of  the  signiory 
to  inevitable  fortune.  They  obtained  for  their 
country  an  honourable  capitulation  ;  but  conditions 
are  of  little  avail,  when  they  are  conceded  by  sove- 
reigns without  faith,  and  afterwards  appealed  to 
by  men  without  power.  In  the  name  of  his  master 
and  of  the  emperor,  the  papal  commissioner  granted 
a  general  amnesty  to  the  citizens,  and  guaranteed 
the  preservation  of  Florentine  liberty  under  such  a 
modified  constitution  as  should  subsequently  be  de- 
termined. But  the  treaty  was  scarcely  dry  before 
it  was  shamelessly  violated  ;  and  by  a  refinement 
of  insult  and  mockery  of  faith,  the  constitutional 
forms  of  the  republic  were  the  instruments  chosen 
for  its  destruction.  The  papal  commissioner  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  city  with  the  emigrants  of  the 
Medicean  faction,  than  he  obliged  the  signiory  to 
summon  a  parliament  of  the  people.  By  foreign 
halberds,  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were  either  beaten 
backfromthe  public  place  or  deterred  from  attending. 
A  few  hundreds  of  the  Medicean  partizans  and  of 
the  lower  populace  were  alone  suffered  to  enter, 
and  by  the  breath  of  this  pretended  assemblage  of 
the  people,  a  balia  was  formed  of  the  creatures  of 
the  Medici.  Then  torture,  exile,  or  death  fell  upon 
the  principal  champions  of  liberty  ;  more  than  one 
whom  the  sword  of  the  executioner  was  suff'ered  to 
spare,  perished  in  prison  by  poison  or  hunger  ; 
and  before  the  prolonged  balia  resigned  their  func- 
tions, they  had  declared  Alessandro  de'  Medici  the 
first  duke  of  Florence,  and  formally  suppressed 
even  the  name  of  the  republic  *. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

STATE    OF    ITALY    DURING    THE    REMAINDER    OP    THE 
SIXTEENTH   CENTURY,   A.D.    1530-1600. 

Insignificance  of  Italian  history  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
peninsula  by  Charles  V. — General  affairs  of  Italy  after  that 
epoch  until  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis :  a  period  of 

•  Several  distinguished  Florentines,  though  with  very 
opposite  partialities,  have  carefully  commemorated  the  touch- 
ing circumstances  which  marked  the  last  struggle  of  their 
expiring  republic.  Among  them  see  particularly  Bernardo 
Segni,  Storia  Fior.  passim  ad  b.  v.  p.  128;  Giacopo  Nardi, 
Stor.  Fior.  b.  viii.  p.  329,  ad  fin.  Comment,  di  Filippo  de' 
Nerli,  &c.  bb.  vii.  p.  151,  x.  p.  242;  Benedetto  Varchi  (a 
tedious  informant),  Stor.  Fior.  bb.  iii.  p.  Ill,  xi.  p.  260  ; 
Guicciardini,  ubi  supra. 

M.  Sismondi  (c.  121)  has  availed  himself  of  these  records 
(and  of  others  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
sult) with  minute  accuracy  and  skill ;  and  the  conclusion  of 
his  fairest  and  most  splendid  theme  is  wrought  with  an  ani- 
mation and  eloquence  which  even  surpasses  his  usual  hap- 
piness of  style  and  reflection. 

Guicciardini,  the  master  of  political  wisdom,  the  severe 
and  deep-searching  observer  of  human  action,  whose  work 
survives,  not  only  as  the  most  precious  record  of  his  times, 
but  as  the  storehouse  of  philosophical  history, — Guicciardini 
himself  appears  little  to  his  honour  in  the  catastrophe  of  his 
country's  liberties.  The  enemy  of  popular  rights,  the  de- 
voted partizan  of  the  Medici,  under  whom  he  had  exercised 
several  high  employments,  he  took  an  odions  share  in  the 
perfidy  and  vengeance  which  followed  their  final  success ; 
and  he  wa.s  repaid  with  retributive  ingratitude. 


frequent  wars — The  limits  and  existence  of  the  Italian 
states  regulated  by  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis — Italy 
ceases  to  be  the  theatre  of  European  contest,  and  remains 
undisturbed  by  wars  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
Oppression  and  misery  of  her  people — Particular  and  do- 
mestic fortunes  of  the  different  Italian  states  during  all 
this  period— Naples  and  Milan— Oppressive  character  and 
ruinous  influence  of  the  Spanish  administration  in  those 
states  —  Repeated  and  vain  attempts  to  establish  the 
Spanish  inquisition  in  them— The  popedom— Decline  of 
its  splendour— Succession  of  pontiffs— Paul  IV.— Change 
introduced  by  him  in  the  objects  of  .papal  policy — The 
popes  the  persecutors  of  the  reformed  faith— Maladminis- 
tration of  their  own  states— Brief  interval  of  vigorous 
government— Sixtus  V.— Grandeur  of  his  character— Rise 
of  the  ducal  house  of  Parma— Pietro  Luigi  Farnese,  son 
of  pope  Paul  III.,  the  first  duke— His  assassination— Re- 
verses of  Ottavio,  his  son  and  successor— The  grandeur  of 
the  house  of  Farnese  established  by  Alessandro,  the  fa- 
mous prince  of  Parma— Ferrara  and  Modena— Extinction 
of  the  legitimate  line  of  Este— Ferrara  annexed  to  the  holy 
see— Decay  of  that  capital  and  duchy— The  seat  of  the 
house  of  Este  transferred  to  Modena — Mantua— Annexa- 
tion of  Montferrat  to  that  duchy— Savoy —Unfortunate 
reign  of  duke  Charles  III.— Spoliation  of  his  states— His 
son,  Emmanuel  Philibert,  restores  the  fortunes  of  his 
house— His  glorious  and  pacific  reign— Charles  Emmanuel 
I.— Succeeds  in  closing  the  gates  of  Italy  against  the 
French— Tuscany— Government  of  Florence  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  republic— Alessandro  de'  Medici,  the  first 
duke  or  doge — His  tyranny  and  excesses — His  assassina- 
tion by  his  cousin  Lorenzino — Cosmo  de'  Medici,  his  suc- 
cessor, triumphs  over  the  last  effort  of  the  republican  ex- 
iles, and  treats  them  with  merciless  cruelty — He  acquires 
•  the  sovereignty  of  Sienna— Fall  of  that  republic— Cosmo 
I.  created  grand-duke  of  Tuscany— Fearful  tragedy  in  his 
family— His  son,  the  grand-duke  Francesco— His  atroci- 
ous system  of  assassinations — His  marriage  with  Bianco 
Capello,  "  daughter  of  the  Venetian  republic  "—Romantic 
story  of  that  lady— The  grand-duke  and  his  duchess  poi- 
soned by  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Ferdinando— Reign  of 
Ferdinando,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany — Lucca — Establish- 
ment of  the  oligarchy  of  that  republic — Genoa — Aristo- 
cratical  constitution  promoted  by  Andrea  Doria — Popular 
discontents — Conspiracy  of  Fiesco — Its  successful  execu- 
tion rendered  abortive  by  the  death  of  its  leader— Final 
consolidation  of  the  Genoese  oligarchy — Venice — Unim- 
paired vigour  of  her  oligarchical  despotism,  and  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  state — Decay  of  the  foreign  power  of  the 
republic — Neutrality  wisely  observed  by  her  senate  but 
twice  interrupted  during  this  period  by  Turkish  wars— 
The  first  of  these  concluded  by  the  loss  of  several  colonies 
— The  second  a  yet  more  ruinous  struggle— Conquest  of 
Cypress  by  the  Turks— League  of  Christian  powers  with 
Venice  against  the  infidels— Great  battle  of  Lepanto— 
That  victory  of  the  league  entirely  without  fruits — Peace 
purchased  by  Venice  with  the  loss  of  Cyprus. 

With  her  subjection  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
the  national  existence  of  Italy  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated  ;  and  from  this  epoch,  until  she  was 
roused  from  the  lethargy  of  three  centuries,  only  to 
8uff"er  anew  in  the  gigantic  revolutions  of  our  times, 
and  to  become  again  the  prize  of  foreign  tyrants,  her 
history  is  almost  a  blank.  The  fall  of  her  independ- 
ence was  coeval  with  the  decline  of  honourable  energy 
and  social  virtue  in  her  people  ;  and  the  extincti(;n 
of  all  interest  in  their  history  is  simultaneous  with 
the  completion  of  their  moral  and  political  degra- 
dation. In  conducting  the  subject  of  these  volumes 
to  its  conclusion, — that  is,  to  the  moment  at  whicli 
the  French  revolution  burst  upon  the  astonished 
world, — our  course  will  be  rapid  and  our  notices 
general. 


General  affairs  of  Italy  after  its  conquest 
by  Charles  V.  until  the  peace  of  Chateau 
Cambresis. 


FREQUENT  WARS. 


Renewed  wars.— Sketch  of  those 
occurring  between  the  years 
1544-1555. 
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Fallen  from  her  rank  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe,  Italy  ceased  to  mingle  in  their  political 
combinations.  Her  greatest  provinces  were  imme- 
diately subject  to  strangers  ;  her  petty  sovereigns, 
and  her  few  surviving  republics,  ignobly  followed 
in  the  train  of  foreign  negotiation  and  foreign  con- 
quest. Except  the  insignificant  vicissitudes  of  her 
native  dynasties,  we  shall  find  scarcely  any  thing  in 
her  languid  annals  and  protracted  servitude  to 
arrest  our  attention  ;  for  even  though  her  two  prin- 
cipal maritime  republics, — their  glories  faded  and 
their  ancient  importance  extinguished, — were  still 
suffered  to  preserve  the  remnants  of  sovereignty, 
their  fate  only  attracts  our  curiosity  from  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  past,  and  their  condition  cannot 
otherwise  excite  our  interest,  than  as  we  should 
contemplate  the  venerable  but  dilapidated  ruins  of 
antiquity.  Such  is  the  poverty  of  Italian  history, 
in  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth,  in  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  wars  of  the  PVench 
revolution,  that  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  com- 
pressing the  events  of  these  three  long  periods  into 
the  same  number  of  chapters.  In  each,  a  few  pages 
will  suffice  to  describe  the  general  political  aspect 
of  the  peninsula  :  whatever  is  worth  narrating  in 
the  particular  and  domestic  fortunes  of  individual 
states,  may  afterwards  be  told  briefly,  under  an 
equal  number  of  separate  heads. 

The  first  circumstance,  after  the  peace  of  Cara- 
bray,  which  interrupted  the  ignominious  repose 
of  Italy,  was  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
Francis  I.  and  the  emperor.  During  the  expedition 
of  Charles  V.  against  Tunis,  the  B'rench  monarch 
availed  himself  of  the  distraction  of  the  imperial 
strength  to  commence  his  offensive  operations. 
His  troops  broke  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  against  whom  he  had  some  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction, and  easily  wrested  all  Savoy,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Piedmont,  from  that  feeble  prince  ; 
while  the  imperialists  took  possession  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  states,  under  pretence  of  defending 
them.  (a.d.  1535.)  Meanwhile  the  death  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza,  who  left  no  posterity,  revived  the 
long  wars  for  the  possession  of  the  Milanese  state. 
On  the  one  hand,  Francis  I.,  alleging  that  he  had 
only  ceded  that  duchy  to  Sforza  and  his  descend- 
ants, insisted  that  his  rights  returned  to  him  in  full 
force  by  the  decease  of  that  prince  without  issue  : 
on  the  other,  Charles  V.  anticipated  his  designs  by 
seizing  the  duchy  as  a  lapsed  fief  of  the  empire. 
Francis  I.,  after  some  hollow  negotiations  with  his 
cx"afty  rival,  once  more  staked  the  decision  of  his 
pretensions  on  a  trial  of  arms.  Lombardy  became 
again  the  theatre  of  furious  contests  between  the 
French  and  imperialists  ;  but  the  usual  fortunes  of 
Francis  still  pui-sued  him  ;  and  although  his  troops 
inflicted  a  sanguinary  defeat  on  their  opponents  in 
the  battle  of  Cerisolles,  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
were  lost  by  the  necessity,  under  which  the  French 
monarch  was  placed,  of  turning  his  strength  to  the 
defence  of  the  northern  frontiers  of  his  own  king- 
dom, (a.d.  1544.)  The  peace  of  Crespi,  in  the  same 
year,  left  Charles  in  possession  of  Lombardy  ;  and 
though  Francis  still  retained  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  despotic  authority  of  his 
rival  over  Italy  remained  unshaken. 

The  tranquillity  restored  to  the  peninsula  by  the 
peace  of  Crespi  was  not  materially  disturbed  for 


several  years.  This  period  was  indeed  signalized 
by  the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  at  Genoa,  and 
earlier  by  the  separation  of  Parma  and  Placentia 
from  the  papal  dominions,  and  their  erection  into  a 
sovereign  duchy.  These  territories,  which  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  the  Milanese  states,  had  first 
been  annexed  to  the  holy  see  by  the  conquests  of 
Julius  II.;  they  had  frequently  changed  masters  in 
the  subsequent  convulsions  of  Italy  ;  and  their 
possession  had  finally  been  confirmed  to  the  papacy 
by  the  consent  of  Francesco  Sforza.  By  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  sacred  college,  the  reigning  pontiff 
Paul  III.,  of  the  family  of  Farndse,  was  suffered  to 
detach  these  valuable  dependencies  from  the  holy 
see,  and  to  bestow  them  upon  his  son  with  the  ducal 
dignity,  (a.  d.  1545.)  But  neither  the  trifling 
change  which  was  wrought  in  the  divisions  of  Lom- 
bardy, by  the  creation  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  nor  the  dangerous  conspiracy  of  Fiesco, 
affected  the  general  aspect  and  the  quietude  of 
Italy,  (a.d.  1547.) 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  pope  Paul  III.,  bow- 
ever,  the  determination  of  the  emperor  to  spoil 
his  family,  obliged  Ottavio  Farn^se,  the  reigning 
duke  of  Parma,  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Henry  II.,  the  new  monarch  of  P'rance  ;  and  thus 
a  new  war  was  kindled  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont, 
in  which  the  French  appeared,  as  the  defendera  of 
Ottavio,  against  the  forces  of  Charles  V.  and  of  the 
new  pope,  Julius  III.  (a.d.  1551.)  The  war  of 
Parma  produced  no  memorable  event,  until  it  was 
extended  into  Tuscany  by  the  revolt  of  Sienna 
against  the  grievous  oppression  of  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison, which  the  people  had  themselves  introduced 
to  curb  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocratical  faction  of 
their  x^public.  After  expelling  their  Spanish  mas- 
ters, the  Siennese  invited  the  aid  of  the  P^rench  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  liberties  against  the 
emperor,  (a.d.  1552.)  The  war  in  Tuscany  was 
marked  by  some  alternations  of  success,  but  the 
French  were  finally  expelled  from  that  province  ; 
and  after  an  obstinate  siege  and  a  gallant  defence  of 
ten  months,  Sienna  was  reduced  by  the  imperial 
arms.   (a.d.  1555.) 

When,  in  the  same  year  with  this  event,  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  executed  the  extraordinary  re- 
solution of  abdicating  his  throne,  and  resigning  his 
immense  possessions  to  his  son  Philip  II.,  the  flames 
of  war  which  had  raged  in  Europe  with  such 
intense  violence  during  the  greater  part  of  his  long 
reign,  seemed  already  expiring  in  their  embers. 
But  they  were  re-kindled  in  Italy,  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  accession  of  Philip  II.,  by  the  fierce 
passions  of  Paul  IV.,  a  rash  and  violent  pontiff.  In 
his  indignation  at  the  opposition  which  Charles  V. 
had  raised  against  his  election,  and  moreover  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  his  family,  Paul  IV.  had 
already  instigated  Henry  II.  of  France  to  join  him 
in  a  league  to  ruin  the  imperial  power  in  Italy ;  and 
he  now,  in  concert  with  the  French  monarch, 
directed  against  Philip  II.  the  hostile  measiu-es 
which  he  had  prepared  against  his  father.  Philip 
II.,  that  most  odious  of  tyrants,  whose  atrocious 
cruelty  and  imbecile  superstition  may  divide  the 
judgment  of  mankind  between  execration  and  con- 
tempt, shrank  with  horror  from  the  impiety  of 
combatting  the  pontiff,  whom  he  had  regarded  as 
the  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth.  He  therefore 
vainly  exhausted  every  resource  of  negotiation,  be- 
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fore  he  was  reconciled  by  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
ecclesiastics,  whom  he  anxiously  consulted,  to  the 
lawfulness  of  engaging  in  such  a  contest.  At  length 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  suffer  the  duke  of  Alva  to 
lead  the  veteran  Spanish  bands  from  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  into  the  papal  territories.  The  advance 
of  Alva  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  however,  struck 
consternation  into  the  sacred  college  ;  and  the 
haughty  and  obstinate  pontiff  was  compelled  by  the 
terror  of  his  cardinals  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the 
Spanish  general,  which  he  immediately  broke  on 
learning  the  approach  of  a  superior  French  army 
under  the  duke  de  Guise,  (a.d.  1556.) 

This  celebrated  captain  of  France,  to  whom  the 
project  was  confided  of  conquei'ing  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  from  the  Spaniards  was,  however,  able  to 
accomplish  nothing  in  Italy,  which  accorded  with 
his  past  and  subsequent  fame.  Crossing  the  Alps 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  he  penetrated,  without 
meeting  any  resistance,  through  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany  to  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  (a.d.  1557.) 
If  he  could  effect  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  it  was  imagined  that  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces in  northern  Italy  must  fall  of  themselves  ; 
and  having,  therefore,  left  the  Milanese  duchy  un- 
assailed  behind  him,  he  passed  on  from  Rome  to 
the  banks  of  the  Garigliano,  where  he  found  Alva 
posted  with  an  inferior  force  to  oppose  him.  The 
wily  caution  of  the  Spanish  general  and  the  pa- 
tient valour  of  his  troops  disconcerted  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  French  and  the  military  skill  of  their 
gallant  leader  ;  and  disease  had  already  begun  to 
make  fearful  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  invaders, 
when  Guise  was  recalled,  by  the  victory  of  the 
Spaniards  at  St.  Quentin,  to  defend  the  frontiers 
of  France.  He  suddenly  evacuated  Italy  with  his 
army;  and  Paul  IV.  was  abandoned  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Spaniards.  But  such  was  now  the  supersti- 
tious veneration  which  they  shared  with  or  had 
imbibed  from  their  monarch,  that  Paul  IV.  had 
little  to  fear  from  their  success.  After  having 
reduced  the  pontiff  to  extremities,  the  proud  Alva 
prostrated  himself  at  his  feet ;  in  the  name  of  his 
master  and  nation,  abjectly  implored  absolution 
and  pardon  ;  and  poured  out  the  expression  of  re- 
pentance for  having  resisted  and  punished  his 
aggressions. 

The  efforts  of  the  French  and  Spanish  arms  were 
now  wholly  diverted  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  future  invasion  or  repose  of  Italy 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  operations  of  the  war  in 
that  quarter.  The  question  was  determined  by 
the  well-balanced  forces  of  the  combatants,  and 
the  consequent  desire  which  both  the  French  and 
Spanish  monarchs  now  entertained  to  terminate 
their  differences  ;  and  the  Italians,  who  had  long 
forgotten  the  hope,  and  had  ceased  to  deserve  the 
possession  of  independence,  were  at  least  fortunate 
in  escaping  from  a  renewal  of  former  horrors.  The 
^  treaty,  which  was  shortly  concluded  at  Chateau 
'  Cambresis,  appeared  to  temiinate  the  long  rivalry 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies,  and  re- 
established the  peace  of  Europe,  almost  all  the 
states  of  which  were  parties  to  it,  as  the  allies 
either  of  Henry  or  of  Philip,  (a.d.  1 559.)  But  in  its 
consequences  to  Italy,  this  famous  treaty  was  par- 
ticularly important.  To  detach  the  duke  of  Parma 
from  the  French  interest  during  the  late  war, 
Philip  had  already  restored  to  him  the  part  of  his 


states  which  Charles  V.  had  formerly  seized :  to 
confirm  the  fidelity  of  Cosmo  I.,  afterwards  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  he  had  assigned  Sienna  to  the 
sceptre  of  the  Medici,  and  retained  only  in  Tus- 
cany the  small  max'itime  district  which  was  des- 
tined to  form  a  Spanish  province,  under  the  title  of 
Lo  stato  d'egli  Presidi — the  state  of  the  garrisons. 
The  general  pacification  confirmed  these  cessions  of 
Philip  :  it  also  restored  to  the  house  of  Savoy  the 
greater  part  of  its  possessions,  which  the  French 
and  Spanish  kings  engaged  to  evacuate  ;  and  it 
left  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of  Milan 
under  the  recognised  sovereignty  of  Spain. 

Thus  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis  may  be 
considered  to  have  finally  regulated  the  limits  and 
the  existence  of  those  Italian  principalities  and 
provinces  which,  under  despotic  government,  whe- 
ther native  or  foreign,  had  embraced  almost  the 
whole  surface  of  the  peninsula;  and  it  left  only 
the  shadow  of  republican  freedom  to  Venice,  Genoa, 
Lucca,  and — if  it  be  worth  naming — to  the  petty 
commimity  of  San  Marino  in  the  ecclesiastical 
states.  But  this  same  pacification  is  yet  more 
I'emarkable,  as  the  era  from  which  Italy  ceased 
to  be  the  theatre  of  contention  between  the  mo- 
narchs of  Spain  and  Germany  and  France,  in  their 
struggle  for  the  mastery  of  continental  Europe. 
Other  regions  were  now  to  be  scathed  by  their 
ambition,  and  other  countries  were  to  succeed  to 
that  inheritance  of  warfare  and  all  its  calamities, 
of  which  Italy  had  reaped,  and  was  yet  to  reap, 
only  the  bitterest  fruits. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Italy 
remained,  in  one  sense,  in  profound  and  uninter- 
rupted peace.  During  this  long  period  of  forty- 
one  years,  her  provinces  were  neither  troubled  by 
a  single  invasion  of  foreign  armies,  nor  by  any 
hostihties  of  importance  between  her  own  feeble 
and  nerveless  powers.  But  this  half  century  pre- 
sented, nevertheless,  any  thing  rather  than  the 
aspect  of  public  happiness  and  prosperity.  Her 
wretched  people  enjoyed  none  of  the  real  bless- 
ings of  peace.  Subject  either  to  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  their  native  despots,  or  to  the  more  gene- 
ral influence  of  the  arch-tyrant  of  Spain,  they 
were  abandoned  to  all  the  exactiuns  of  arbitrary 
government,  and  compelled  to  lavish  their  blood 
in  foreign  wars  and  in  quarrels  not  their  own. 
While  France,  torn  by  religious  and  civil  dissen- 
sions, sank  for  a  time  from  her  political  station 
among  the  powers  of  the  continent,  and  was  no 
longer  capable  of  affording  protection  or  exciting 
jealousy,  Philip  II.  was  left  free  to  indulge  in  the 
peninsula  all  the  obdurate  tyranny  of  his  nature. 
He  was  neither  constrained  to  practise  modera- 
tion by  the  danger  of  foreign  interference,  nor 
checked  in  his  despotism  by  the  fear  of  provoking 
a  I'esistance  which  must  be  hopeless.  The  popes 
were  interested  in  supporting  his  career  of  bigotry 
and  religious  persecution,  the  other  powers  of 
Italy  crouched  before  him  in  abject  submission. 
To  feed  the  religious  wars,  in  which  he  embarked 
as  a  principal  or  an  accessary,  in  the  endeavour 
to  crush  the  protestant  cause  in  France,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  in  Germany,  he  drained  Italy 
of  her  resources  in  money  and  in  men. 

The  ruinous  consumption  of  treasure,  the  fear- 
ful waste  of  human  life,  in  these  distant  and  ini- 
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quitous  wars,  demanded  a  perpetual  renovation  ; 
and  still  Italy  was  the  victim  of  fresh  sacrifices  to 
the  insatiable  demon  of  destruction.  The  Italians, 
it  is  true,  were  taught  in  these  foreign  contests  to 
resume  their  post  among  the  military  of  Europe. 
Their  generals  and  their  soldiery  aspired  to  rival 
the  old  Spanish  bands  in  martial  glory,  in  talents, 
and  in  courage  ;  and  from  being  associated  in  the 
same  ranks,  became  identified  with  them  in  repu- 
tation and  character.  But  in  recovering  the  qua- 
lities of  soldiership  in  foreign  service,  they  learnt 
not  to  employ  their  energies  for  the  defence  and 
the  honour  of  their  country.  If  the  sacrifice  of  all 
the  Italian  blood  which  was  shed  in  foreign  quarrel 
had  revived  a  national  spii'it,  it  would  not  have 
been  expended  too  dearly.  But  while  the  Italian 
soldiery  fought  with  the  courage  of  freemen,  they 
continued  the  slaves  of  a  despot,  and  while  the 
Italian  youth  were  consumed  in  transalpine  war- 
fare, their  suffering  country  groaned  under  an 
iron  yoke,  and  was  abandoned  a  prey  to  the  unre- 
sisted assaults  of  the  infidels.  Her  coasts,  left 
without  troops  or  defences  in  fortifications  and 
shipping,  were  insulted  and  ravaged  by  the  con- 
stant descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Turkey  and  Bar- 
bary.  Her  maritime  villages  were  burnt,  her  ma- 
ritime population  dragged  ofi'  into  slavery ;  and  her 
tyrants,  while  they  denied  the  people  the  power  of 
defending  themselves,  were  unable  or  careless  also 
to  afford  them  protection  and  safety  *. 

Such  then  were  the  principal  events  of  univer- 
sal concern  in  Italy,  and  such  was  the  general 
condition  of  the  peninsula,  from  its  subjugation 
by  Charles  V.  to  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  To  detail  the  oppression  and  the  mi- 
series of  the  people  at  more  length,  would  only 
be  to  present  a  vain  and  endless  repetition  of  the 
same  picture  of  debasement  and  suffering.  In 
proceeding  to  offer  a  series  of  rapid  sketches  of 
the  distinct  and  internal  vicissitudes  which  befel 
the  various  divisions  of  the  peninsula  during  the 
same  period,  I  shall  therefore  dismiss  the  ungrate- 
ful subject  of  national  humiliation  and  wretched- 
ness ;  and  shall  only  attempt  to  render  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  leading  occurrences  which  influ- 
enced the  fortunes,  and  of  the  revolutions  which 
changed  the  aspect,  of  the  principal  Italian  states 
until  the  close  of  the  century.  In  this  manner,  I 
shall  trace  in  succession  the  fate  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  of  Naples  and  Milan ;  the  temporal 
relations  of  the  popedom ;  the  rise  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Parma ;  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  other 
Italian  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  of  Mantua, 
of  Savoy,  and  of  Tuscany;  and  the  republican 
annals  of  Genoa  and  Venice. 

By  the  possession  of  the  states  of  Naples  and 
Milan  in  continental  Italy,  the  immediate  sove- 
reignty of  Spain,  besides  its  extension  to  the  in- 
sular kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  was  esta- 

•  This  brief  abstract  of  the  general  features  of  Italian  his- 
tory, from  the  fall  of  Florence  to  the  conclusion  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  is  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  my  old  guide, 
Muratori.  (Annali,  a.d.  1530-1600.)  I  am  also  indebted  to 
the  judicious  observations  of  Sismondi  (c.  123) ;  although 
that  elegant  writer,  from  the  character  of  his  splendid  de- 
sign, has  not  in  an  equal  degree  felt  the  same  necessity 
that  properly  belongs  to  my  humbler  task,  of  pursuing  the 
languid  annals  of  Italy  beyond  the  fall  of  the  republics 
which  he  has  celebrated. 


blished  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
In  all  these  dependencies,  sufficient  in  themselves 
by  their  population,  and  the  advantages  of  position 
and  fertility  with  which  nature  has  blessed  them, 
to  have  constituted  a  powerful  monarchy,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spanish  administration  was  fatally 
displayed.  During  the  seventy  years  embraced  in 
this  chapter,  the  government  of  the  viceroys  of 
Naples  exhibited  all  the  evils  which  intolerable  im- 
positions, and  a  total  ignorance  of  the  most  simple 
principles  of  political  economy,  could  inflict  upon  a 
people.  The  researches  of  Giannone  have  led  him 
to  the  declaration,  that  it  is  perfectly  incredible  what 
enormous  sums  were  continually  extorted  from  the 
unliappy  Neapolitans,  by  the  fourteen  viceroys  and 
lieutenants,  who  successively  governed  the  kingdom 
during  the  long  reign  of  Philip  II.  But  the  blind 
oppression  exercised  by  these  men,  and  their  gross 
errors  of  policy,  were  even  more  mischievous  than 
their  own  mere  rapacity,  or  the  craving  demands 
of  the  court  of  Madrid.  Their  absurd  and  iniqui- 
tous monopolies  paralyzed  commerce,  and  even 
produced  repeated  famines  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance; their  tyranny  systematically  debased  the 
nobility,  and  laboured  to  extirpate  the  last  remains 
of  popular  energy;  and  their  government,  nerveless 
against  foreign  enemies  and  native  banditti,  was 
formidable  only  to  its  own  peaceable  subjects.  The 
whole  interior  of  the  kingdom  was  infested  by  troops 
of  ro])bers,  who  defied  the  arm  of  justice;  and  the 
sea-coasts  were  left  so  destitute  of  defence  that,  during 
the  wars  of  Charles  V.  and  his  son  against  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  they  were  perpetually  ravaged  by  the 
Turkish  and  Algerine  fleets.  In  these  frightful  in- 
cursions, which  were  conducted  successively  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
famous  corsairs  Home  and  Hayradin  Barbarossa, 
by  Dragut  Rayz,  and  by  two  kings  of  Algiers,  whom 
the  Italians  call  Piali  and  Ulucciali,  whole  cities  and 
districts  were  desolated,  and  their  inhabitants  torn 
away  into  hopeless  captivity.  The  sister  kingdom 
of  Sicily  was  a  prey  to  the  same  internal  misgovern- 
ment  and  disorders,  the  same  ravages,  and  the  same 
misery. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  governors  of  the  Mila- 
nese duchy  emulated  the  mal-administration  of 
the  viceroys  of  Naples ;  and  the  fortune  of  central 
Lombardy  was  superior  only  to  that  of  the  Sicilies, 
as  its  inland  territory  presented  no  points  of  access 
for  the  infidel  pirates.  From  the  death  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza  in  1535,  Milan  became  a  Spanish  pro- 
vince :  for  notwithstanding  his  faithless  negotiations 
with  the  French  monarchs,  it  never  entered  into 
the  serious  purpose  of  Charles  V.  to  part  with  so 
valuable  an  acquisition,  still  less  to  transfer  it  to  his 
enemies;  and  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis  form- 
ally consigned  it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  Even  the  withering  influence  of  such  a 
despotism  as  that  of  Philip  II.,  succeeding  to  the 
desolation  of  long  and  ruinous  wars,  could  not 
wholly  destroy  the  obstinate  fertility  of  the  Lom- 
bard plains;  but  the  manufactui'es  and  commerce, 
which  had  once  caused  them  to  overflow  with  an 
exuberance  of  wealth  and  population,  utterly  pe- 
I'ished  under  the  weight  of  impositions,  in  the  in- 
vention of  which  infatuation  and  tyranny  combined 
to  extinguish  every  germ  of  industrious  excite- 
ment. 

While  the  people  of  Naples  and  Milan  in  general 
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tamely  submitted  to  these  various  and  cruel  inflic- 
tions of  mis-government,  it  is  singular  and  worthy 
of  remark,  that  they  boldly  and  steadily  opposed 
one  proj  ect  of  the  Spanish  court.  There  had  seemed 
no  limits  to  their  endurance,  until  their  oppressors 
laboured  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  Italy  on  the 
same  footing  as  in  Spain;  and  then  the  nobles  and 
the  people  firmly  agreed  in  determining  to  resist 
this  aggravation  of  their  sufferings  :  the  union  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  oppression,  the  frightful  con- 
summation of  a  twofold  despotism.  It  was,  as  has 
been  observed  by  several  writers,  curious  to  find 
this  resistance  in  a  people  at  once  so  abject  and  so 
superstitious  as  the  Neapolitans;  but  besides  sharing 
in  the  universal  horror  excited  in  Europe  by  the 
atrocious  cruelties  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the 
Neapolitans  were  shocked  in  their  religious  feelings, 
and  they  considered  their  national  honour  outraged 
by  the  accusation  of  heresy,  which  was  implied  in 
the  attempt  to  introduce  that  bloody  tribunal  into 
their  kingdom.  Under  their  Aragonese  kings,  the 
exercise  in  Naples  of  the  inquisition,  which  was 
always  of  a  much  milder  character  in  Italy  than  in 
Spain,  had  not  been  permitted  to  the  papal  authority ; 
and  when  the  Neapolitans  submitted  to  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  so  strong  was  the  apprehension  excited 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  execrable  system  of  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny  which  he  had  cemented  in  Spain, 
that  they  extorted  from  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  a  solemn  promise  that  there 
should  never  be  inquisition  nor  inquisitor  within 
their  kingdom.  Ferdinand,  who  was  some  years 
later  inflamed  by  his  bigotry  to  violate  this  engage- 
ment, found  such  a  ferment  created  by  the  attempt 
that,  after  sending  over  inquisitors  from  Spain,  he 
finally  resolved,  rather  than  encounter  the  risk  of 
losing  the  kingdom  altogether,  to  renounce  his  de- 
sign, and  to  confirm  the  promise  of  Gonsalvo. 

But,  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  alarming  progress  of  the  reformation,  and  the 
discovery  that  the  new  opinions  had  penetrated  into 
Italy,  occasioned  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  resume 
the  project  which  his  predecessor  had  abandoned; 
and  in  1547  he  wrote  to  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  don 
Pedro  di  Toledo,  desiring  him  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavour peaceably  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into 
that  kingdom.  Toledo  executed  his  commands  with 
great  art;  and  secretly  moving  the  pope  to  promul- 
gate a  brief  for  the  occasion,  he  pretended  that  the 
measure  emanated  neither  from  his  master  nor 
himself,  but  from  the  zeal  of  his  holiness  for  the 
purity  of  religion.  But  the  publication  of  the 
papal  instrument  neither  blinded  the  people,  nor 
diverted  their  fury  from  its  real  authors.  The  edict 
itself  was  torn  down  by  the  populace  from  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral  of  Naples;  and  such  was  the  ge- 
neral indignation  and  horror  of  all  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  at  its  tendency,  that  the  whole  capi- 
tal arose  in  arms.  The  Spanish  troops  in  the  city 
were  furiously  attacked,  and  obliged,  after  much 
slaughter,  to  shut  themselves  up  with  the  viceroy  in 
the  castles ;  the  Neapolitans  organized  a  regular 
provisional  government,  and  levied  forces  for  their 
defence ;  and  they  resolved  to  render  obedience  to 
don  Pedro  no  longer.  But  at  the  same  time,  they 
endeavoured  cautiously  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
rebellion  against  their  sovereign;  and  they  dis- 
patched  the  prince  of  Salerno,  and  a  deputy  from 
the  commons  to  Charles,  as  their  ambassadors,  firmly 


to  remonstrate  against  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
quisition. The  statement  which  the  viceroy  trans- 
mitted to  his  master  of  the  spirit  of  the  people 
was  more  effectual  in  promoting  their  cause;  and 
the  emperor,  after  much  blood  had  already  been 
shed  on  both  sides,  found  it  prudent  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  persevering  in  his  design.  But  he 
nevertheless  assumed  his  usual  high  tone  of  autho- 
rity; he  insisted  that  the  Neapolitans  should  un- 
conditionally deliver  up  their  arms,  before  he  would 
declare  his  pleasvire;  and  though,  after  their  obe- 
dience to  this  command,  he  deputed  the  viceroy  to 
give  his  promise  that  there  should  be  no  inquisition, 
he  fined  their  city  heavily,  he  excepted  thirty-six 
nobles  and  others  among  the  popular  leaders  from 
the  general  pardon,  and  he  caused  several  of  this 
number  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death.  No  farther  open 
attempt  was,  however,  made  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  Naples; 
and  though  Philip  II.  eagerly  desired  it,  such  vio- 
lent and  alarming  remonstrances  from  the  citizens 
of  the  capital  followed  the  bare  rumour  of  his  in- 
tentions, that  he  was  induced  to  deny  that  he  had 
ever  entertained  them. 

But  the  views  of  Philip  II.  were  more  openly 
betrayed  at  Milan;  and  his  designs,  in  which  fero- 
cious bigotry,  mingled  with  a  detestable  policy  of 
state,  wei'e  still  encountered  with  the  same  reso- 
lution, which  at  Naples  had  formed  so  singular  a 
contrast  with  the  slavish  submission  of  the  people 
on  other  occasions.  In  the  Milanese  duchy  the 
Italian  inquisition  was  already  established  ;  but  its 
operations  did  not  satisfy  the  relentless  and  gloomy 
severity  of  Philip,  and  in  1663  he  obtained  a  bull 
fi'om  the  pope,  which  authorized  the  re-modelling 
of  that  tribunal  on  the  Spanish  plan.  The  people 
of  the  duchy,  however,  prepared  to  resist  the  inno- 
vation with  arms  in  their  hands;  and  their  gover- 
nor, the  duke  of  Sessa,  who  fortunately  was  a  man 
of  moderate  and  prudent  character,  observing  their 
exasperation,  succeeded  in  dissuading  his  sovereign 
from  prosecuting  the  measure,  before  it  had  pro- 
duced the  same  scenes  of  commotion  and  blood- 
shed, which  had  occurred  sixteen  years  before  at 
Naples  *. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  Roman  pontiffs  had 
usually  shown  themselves  the  enemies  of  Italian 
liberty  and  happiness  ;  and  their  political  ambition 
and  personal  vices  had  finally  hastened  the  ruin  of 
Italian  independence.  Yet  such  were  the  natural 
fruits  of  their  selfish  and  iniquitous  policy,  that  the 
subjugation  of  the  peninsula  to  foreign  dominion 
may  be  numbered  among  the  immediate  causes  of 

♦  For  the  internal  history  of  Naples  during  all  the  above 
period,  1  have  of  course  followed  Giannone:  Istor.  Civ.  di 
Napoli,  bb.  xxxii.-xxxiv.  ad  c.  6.  The  whole  of  his  account 
of  the  repeated  and  ineffectual  attempts  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchs  and  the  popes,  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  that 
kingdom  and  to  remodel  it  at  Milan,  is  extremely  curious 
and  interesting.  It  occupies  the  fifth  chapter  of  b.  xxxii. ; 
and  without  reference  to  tlie  general  order  of  events  in  the 
rest  of  the  history,  is  made  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  distinct 
and  complete  episode. 

In  perusing  Giannone's  work,  and  particularly  that  part  of 
it  before  us,  which  relates  to  the  sixteenth  century,  his 
boldness  in  combating  the  pretensions  and  exposing  the 
abuses  of  the  papal  authority  is  very  remarkable  ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  the  persecution  and  banishment, 
which  the  great  historian  suffered  at  the  instigation  of  the 
papal  government  of  his  own  times. 
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the  decline  of  the  papal  power.  After  the  fatal 
blow  which  the  refoi'mation  gave  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  popes  over  the  half  of  Eui-ope, 
the  holy  see  was  necessarily  shorn  of  much  of  its 
ancient  lustre.  But  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  was  as  destructive  to  the 
temporal  gi-andeur  of  the  popedom  in  Italy,  as  the 
reformation  proved  to  its  spiritual  despotism  in 
other  countries.  The  vain  efforts  of  the  impotent 
successora  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.  to 
repress  the  growth  of  the  protestant  faith  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Europe  ;  our  business  is  only  to  regard  the 
popes  as  Italian  sovereigns  ;  and,  in  this  capacity, 
they  rapidly  sank  almost  to  an  equality  with  the 
other  subjugated  powers  of  the  peninsula. 

As,  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona  between  Charles 
V.  and  Clement  VII.,  the  holy  see  had  recovered 
its  territorial  possessions,  the  decay  of  the  papacy 
might  not  be  immediately  perceptible  ;  and  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  who  succeeded  Clement  in 
iri34,  was  marked  by  the  same  system  of  family 
aggrandizement,  which  had  been  the  exclusive  and 
darling  policy  of  former  popes.  But  Paul  III.  was 
the  last  of  those  ambitious  pontiffs,  who  devoted 
the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  court  to  the  elevation 
of  their  relatives  to  sovereign  power,  and  who  were 
suffered  to  dismember  the  states  of  the  church  in 
favour  of  their  own  families.  Julius  III.,  who,  on 
his  death  in  1549,  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair, 
was  engrossed  only  in  personal  pleasures,  and  by 
his  love  of  pomp  and  sensual  indulgence  recalled 
the  image  of  the  voluptuous  court  of  Leo  X.,  with- 
out its  tasteful  magnificence  and  lettered  splendour. 
He  terminated  his  career  of  debauchery  in  1555  : 
and  after  a  brief  interval  of  a  month,  in  which  an 
ephemei'al  pope,  Marcellus  II.,  was  elected  and 
died,  his  tiara  descended  upon  the  brows  of  an 
ecclesiastic  of  widely  opposite  character,  the  cardi- 
nal Giovan  Piero  Caraffa. 

This  pontiff,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Paul  IV., 
entered  on  his  station  with  the  haughty  notions  of 
its  prerogatives,  which  were  natural  to  his  austere 
and  impetuous  spirit.  Hence  his  efforts  in  concert 
with  France,  unsuccessful  as  they  proved,  to  over- 
throw the  Spanish  greatness,  that  he  might  extri- 
cate the  popedom  from  the  galling  state  of  depend- 
ance  to  which  the  absolute  ascendancy  of  that 
power  in  Italy  had  reduced  it.  .  Paul  IV.  is  remark- 
able as  the  last  pontiff  who  embarked  in  a  contest, 
which  had  now  become  hopeless,  and  as  the  first 
who,  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  policy  of  the 
holy  see,  employed  all  the  influence,  the  arts,  and 
the  resources  of  the  Roman  church,  against  the 
protestant  cause.  He  had,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.,  already  made  himself  conspicuous  for  his 
persecuting  zeal.  He  had  been  the  principal  agent 
in  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome, 
and  had  himself  filled  the  office  of  grand  inquisitor. 
He  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  with 
the  detestable  spirit  of  that  vocation  ;  and  the 
character  of  his  pontificate  responded  to  the  violence 
of  his  temper.  His  mantle  descended  upon  a  long 
series  of  his  successors.  Pius  IV.,  who  replaced 
him  on  his  death  in  1559  ;  Pius  V.,  who  received 
the  tiara  in  the  following  year  ;  Gregory  XIII., 
who  was  elected  in  1572,  and  died  in  1585  ;  Sixtus 
v.,  who  next  reigned  until  1590  ;  Urban  VII., 
Gregory  XIV.,  and  Innocent  IX.,  who  each  filled 


the  papal  chair  only  a  few  mouths  ;  and  Clement 
VIII.,  whose  pontificate  conmienced  in  1592  and 
extended  beyond  the  close  of  the  century  :  all  pur- 
sued the  same  political  and  religious  system.  Re- 
signing the  hope,  and  perhaps  the  desire,  of  re- 
establishing the  independence  of  their  see,  they 
maintained  an  intimate  and  obsequious  alliance  with 
the  royal  bigot  of  Spain  ;  they  seconded  his  furious 
persecution  of  the  protestant  faith  ;  they  fed  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  France,  and  of 
Germany  ;  and  their  atrocious  machinations  against 
the  throne  of  our  famous  maiden  queen  were  un- 
ceasing. In  the  sincerity  of  their  zeal,  the  purity 
of  their  private  lives,  and  their  abandonment  of 
family  ambition,  their  career  was  perhaps  less  fla- 
gitious than  that  of  their  precursors  in  earlier  ages; 
but  they  were  the  active  instigators  of  all  the 
calamities  of  Europe,  diu'ing  the  last  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  Italy,  the  administration  of  all  these  popes 
deserves  principally  to  be  noticed,  for  their  success- 
ful efforts  to  crush  the  germs  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. These  had  been  thickly  sown  among  the 
votaries  of  literature  in  the  peninsula  ;  but  the 
mass  of  the  Italian  people  were  either  too  indifferent 
or  too  deeply  buried  in  error  and  abject  supersti- 
tion to  be  roused  to  the  generous  and  anxious  pm*- 
suit  of  eternal  tinith  :  and  the  Roman  inquisition 
was  readily  suffered  to  quench  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
in  the  blood  of  men,  whose  opinions  were  unsup- 
ported by  the  sympathy  of  their  nation.  The  civil 
government  of  the  popes  was  as  fatal  to  the  pros- 
perity of  their  own  states  as  their  ecclesiastical 
measures  were  to  the  repose  and  happiness  of  the 
world.  As  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  ruinous  mo- 
nopolies extinguished  industry  and  banished  popu- 
lation ;  whole  tracts  of  country,  that  had  once  been 
distinguished  for  fertility,  were  abandoned  to  the 
malaria  of  the  desert  and  to  eternal  sterility  ;  the 
Musulman  corsairs  were  suffered  to  ravage  the 
coasts  ;  and  hordes,  and  even  armies,  of  banditti 
infested  the  interior. 

During  one  short  period  only,  the  reign  of  dis- 
order was  suspended  in  the  papal  territories  ;  and 
one  only  among  the  popes  whom  I  have  enumerated 
relieved  the  disgrace  of  his  share  in  the  work  of 
religious  persecution,  by  the  stern  virtues  of  his 
temporal  administration.  Sixtus  V.  brought  from 
the  vilest  origin  a  natural  dignity  of  address  which 
gi'aced  a  crown,  a  vigour  of  mind  that  might  have 
fitted  him  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  universe,  and 
intellectual  tastes  that  seemed  to  belong  to  a  milder 
character  and  to  fairer  times.  During  his  pontifi- 
cate of  five  years,  he  suppressed  robbery  in  his 
states,  and  created  a  strong  and  vigilant  police  ;  he 
united  impartial  justice  with  despotic  severity  ;  he 
embellished  Rome  with  many  superb  monuments  of 
art  ;  and  he  accumulated  an  immense  treasure  by 
oppressive  exactions.  We  may  doubt  whether  he 
merited  most  the  admiration  or  the  hatred  of  his 
subjects  ;  but  the  pontiffs  who  had  preceded  and 
who  followed  him  deserved  only  their  hatred. 
After  his  death,  the  public  disordei-s  revived  without 
mitigation  ;  the  domestic  annals  of  the  papacy  re- 
sumed their  insignificance  ;  and  the  annexation  of 
Ferrara  to  the  dominion  of  the  holy  see,  which  I 
shall  presently  notice,  was  the  only  occurrence  that 
relieved  their  monotony  until  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 


Rise  of  the  ducal  house  of  Parma. — 
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The  grandeur  of  the  house  of  Farnese 
HISTORY   OF   ITALY.        established  by  Alessandro.— Duchy 
of  Ferrara. 


From  considering  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
popedom,  we  naturally  turn  to  observe  the  rise  of 
the  ducal  line  of  Farndse  at  Parma,  which  sprang 
from  a  papal  stock.  I  have  remarked  that  Paul  III. 
was  the  last  of  those  ambitious  popes  who  rendered 
the  interests  of  the  holy  see  subordinate  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  famiHes.  The  designs  of 
Paul,  himself  the  representative  of  the  noble  Ro- 
man house  of  Farne'se*,  were  ultimately  successful; 
since,  although  partially  defeated  during  his  life, 
they  led  to  the  establishment  of  his  descendants  on 
the  throne  of  Parma  and  Placentia  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  he 
gained  the  consent  of  the  sacred  college  to  alienate 
those  states  from  the  holy  see  in  1545,  that  he  might 
erect  them  into  a  duchy  for  his  natural  son,  Pietro 
Luigi  Farnese  ;  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had 
already  some  years  before,  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  papacy  against  France,  bestowed  the  hand  of 
his  natural  daughter  Margaret,  widow  of  Alessan- 
dro de'  Medici,  upon  Ottavio,  son  of  Pietro  Luigi, 
and  grandson  of  Paul  III.  Notwithstanding  this 
measure,  Charles  V.  was  not  subsequently,  however, 
the  more  disposed  to  confirm  to  the  house  of  Far- 
nese the  investiture  of  their  new  possessions,  which 
he  claimed  as  part  of  the  Milanese  duchy  ;  and  he 
soon  evinced  no  friendly  disposition  towards  his  own 
son-in-law,  Ottavio. 

Pietro  Luigi,  the  first  duke  of  Parma,  proved 
himself,  by  his  extortions,  his  cruelties,  and  his 
debaucheries,  scarcely  less  detestable  than  any  of 
the  ancient  tyrants  of  Lombardy.  He  thus  pro- 
voked a  conspiracy  and  insurrection  of  the  nobles 
of  Placentia,  where  he  resided  ;  and  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  them  at  that  place  in  1547,  after  a  reign 
of  only  two  yeai*s.  The  city  was  immediately 
seized  in  the  imperial  name  by  Gonzaga,  governor 
of  Milan,  who,  if  he  did  not  instigate  it,  was  at 
least  privy  to  their  design  ;  and  Paul  III.,  besides 
his  grief  at  the  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwith- 
standing his  atrocious  vices,  he  tenderly  loved, 
suffered  an  aggravation  of  sorrow  by  the  loss  of 
so  valuable  a  possession.  To  deter  the  emperor 
from  appropriating  Parma  also  to  himself,  he 
could  devise  no  other  expedient  than  altogether 
to  retract  his  gi'ant  from  his  family,  and  to  re- 
occupy  that  city  for  the  holy  see,  whose  rights 
he  conceived  that  the  emperor  would  not  venture 
to  invade.  Ottavio  Farndse  thus  found  himself 
deprived  of  one  part  of  his  inheritance  by  the 
treachery  of  his  father-in-law,  the  emperor,  and  of 
the  remainder  by  the  hazardous  policy  of  his 
grandfather,  the  pope.  The  death  of  Paul,  which 
shortly  followed,  seemed  at  first  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  his  fortunes  ;  but  that  event,  on  the  con- 
trary, curiously  paved  the  way  for  their  revival. 
By  the  numerous  creations  of  cardinals,  which 
Paul  III.  had  made  during  his  long  pontificate,  he 
had  filled  the  sacred  college  with  his  relatives  and 
creatures  ;  and  the  Farnese  party,  who  after  his 
death  still  commanded  a  majority  in  the  conclave, 
by  raising  Julius  III.  to  the  tiara,  obtained  the 

*  The  family  of  Farnese  were  established  in  the  province 
of  Orvieto,  where  they  had  long  possessed  the  castle  of 
"■  -"'••  patrimony,  and  hq,d  followed  the  usual  occu- 
pation of  th'dr*  Yen  jw-  .!.'.«.8,  that  of  condottleri.  Their  fa 
mily  produced  some  leaders  of  reputation  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century. 


restitution  of  Parma  to  Ottavio  from  the  gratitude 
of  the  new  pope. 

The  prosperity  of  the  ducal  house  of  Farnese 
was  not  yet  securely  established.  The  emperor 
still  retained  Placentia,  and  Julius  III.  soon  forgot 
the  services  of  that  family.  In  1551,  the  pope 
leagued  with  Charles  V.  to  deprive  the  duke 
Ottavio  of  the  fief  which  he  had  restored  to  him. 
Famdse  was  thus  reduced,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  French  ; 
and  this  measure,  and  the  indecisive  war  which 
followed,  became  his  salvation.  He  still  pre- 
served his  throne  when  Charles  V.  terminated  his 
reign;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Philip  II., 
when  Italy  was  menaced  by  the  invasion  of  the 
duke  de  Guise,  was  to  win  him  over  from  the 
French  alliance,  and  to  secure  his  gratitude,  by 
yielding  Placentia  again  to  him.  But  a  Spanish 
garrison  was  still  left  in  the  citadel  of  that  place  ; 
and  it  was  only  the  brilliant  military  career  of  Ales- 
sandro Farnese,  the  celebrated  prince  of  Parma, 
son  of  duke  Ottavio,  which  finally  consummated 
the  greatness  of  his  family.  Entering  the  service 
of  Philip  II.,  Alessandro  gradually  won  the  respect 
and  favour  of  that  gloomy  monarch ;  and  at  length, 
in  1585,  as  a  reward  for  his  achievements,  the 
Spanish  troops  were  withdrawn  from  his  father's 
territories.  The  duke  Ottavio  closed  his  life  in  the 
following  year  ;  but  Alessandro  never  took  posses- 
sion of  his  throne.  He  died  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  armies  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1592  ;  and 
his  son  Ranuceio  quietly  commenced  his  reign  over 
the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  under  the  dou- 
ble protection  of  the  holy  see  and  the  monarchy  of 
Spain. 

The  loss  which  the  papal  states  sustained,  by 
the  alienation  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  was  re- 
paired, before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  duchy  little  inferior  in  ex- 
tent to  those  territories : — that  of  Ferrara.  After 
the  death,  in  1534,  of  its  duke  Alfonso  I.,  who,  dur- 
ing the  fatal  wars  of  Italy,  had  sustained  so  many 
reverses  by  the  hostility  of  successive  pontiffs, 
there  is  little  to  interest  us  in  the  annals  of  the 
house  of  Este.  The  long  reign  of  Ercole  II.,  the 
successor  of  Alfonso,  which  extended  to  the  year 
1559,  was  remarkable  only  for  his  unimpoi'tant 
share  in  the  wars  anterior  to  the  peace  of  Chateau 
Cambresis,  and  for  the  abject  submission  to  Philip 
II.,  with  which  he  was  finally  permitted  to  expiate 
his  attachment  to  the  French  interests.  His  son 
Alfonso  II.,  the  obsequious  servant  of  Spain,  has 
acquired  his  only  distinction, — an  odious  celebrity 
in  literary  history, — by  his  persecution  of  the  un- 
happy Tasso.  With  the  death  of  this  feeble  prince 
without  issue  in  1597,  terminated  the  legitimate 
Italian  branch  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  line 
of  Este.  But  there  remained  an  illegitimate 
representative  of  his  house,  whom  he  designed  for 
his  successor  ;  don  Cesare  da  Este,  the  grandson  of 
Alfonso  I.  by  a  natural  son  of  that  duke.  The 
inheritance  of  Ferrara  and  Modena  had  passed  in 
the  preceding  century  to  bastards,  without  opposi- 
tion from  the  popes,  the  feudal  superiors  of  the 
former  duchy.  But  the  imbecile  character  of  don 
Cesare  now  encouraged  the  reigning  pontiff,  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  to  declare  that  all  the  ecclesiastical 
fiefs  of  the  house  of  Este  reverted,  of  right,  to  the 
holy  see  on  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate  line. 


Ferrara  annexed  to  the  holy  see. — Mo- 
dena.  —  Mantua.  —  Annexation  of 
Montferrat  to  that  duchy. 


MANTUA  AND  SAVOY. 


House  of  Savoy. — Unfortunate 
reign  of  the  duke  Charles  III. 
— Spoliation  of  his  states. 
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The  papal  troops,  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  II.,  in- 
vaded the  Feri-arese  state  ;  and  Cesare  suffered 
himself  to  be  terrified  by  then*  approach  into  an 
ignominious  and  formal  suiTender  of  that  duchy  to 
the  holy  see.  By  the  indifference  of  the  emperor 
Rodolph  II.,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  the  inves- 
titure of  the  remaining  possessions  of  his  ances- 
tors :  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  over 
which,  as  imperial  and  not  papal  fiefs,  the  pope 
could  not  decently  assert  any  right  *. 

In  passing  beneath  the  papal  yoke,  the  duchy  of 
Ferrai-a  which,  under  the  government  of  the  house 
of  Este,  had  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces 
of  Italy,  soon  became  a  desert  and  marshy  waste. 
The  capital  itself  lost  its  industrious  population  and 
commercial  riches  ;  its  architectural  magnificence 
crumbled  into  ruins  ;  and  its  modern  aspect  f  re- 
tains no  trace  of  that  splendid  court,  in  which 
literature  and  art  repaid  the  fostering  protection  of 
its  sovereigns  by  reflecting  lustre  on  their  heads. 
Modena,  to  which  the  seat  of  the  house  of  Este  was 
transferred,  flourished  by  the  decay  of  Ferrara,  and 
assumed  a  new  air  of  industry,  and  wealth,  and 
elegance. 

The  contemporary  annals  of  the  houses  of  Este 
and  Gonzaga  are  equally  barren  of  interest ;  and 
the  only  occurrence  in  the  fortunes  of  the  dukes  of 
Mantua,  which  I  am  called  upon  to  notice  in  the 
period  before  us,  is  the  annexation  of  the  territory 
of  Montferrat  to  their  patrimonial  inheritance.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  marquis  of  Montferi'at  with- 
out male  heirs,  in  1533,  Federigo  II.  of  Mantua 
claimed  his  states  in  right  of  his  duchess,  the  eldest 
sister  of  the  deceased  prince.  Montferrat  was  de- 
cidedly a  feminine  fief;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
who  had  seized  the  marquisate,  suffered  three  yeara 
to  elapse  before  he  was  induced  to  recognise  the 
just  pretensions  of  Gonzaga,  and  to  bestow  the  in- 
vestiture upon  him.  But  in  1536  Federigo  at  last 
united  its  coronet  to  his  ducal  crown;  and  from  this 
epoch  to  the  end  of  the  century,  no  vicissitude  either 
of  good  or  evil  varied  the  obscure  and  sluggish  rule 
of  that  prince  and  his  successors  over  Mantua  and 
Montferrat. 

The  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Savoy  were  not  so 
monotonous  and  equable.  From  the  decease  of 
Louis,  the  second  duke  of  that  family,  who  had 
survived,  as  I  have  formerly  observed  J,  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (to  1465,) 
there  is  little  to  merit  attention  in  the  affairs  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  until  his  sceptre  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  unfortunate  descendant,  Charles  III. 
During  this  period  of  forty  years,  six  princes, 
almost  all  of  insignificant  character,  successively 
wore  the  ducal  crown,  without  illustrating  their 
names  or  aggrandizing  their  power  by  any  remark- 

•  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  1530-1597,  passim.  See  also  the 
second  volume  of  his  Antichita  Estensi — the  favourite  study 
of  the  indefatigable  antiquary. 

t  "  Ferrara  was  built  for  more  than  100,000  inhabitants, 
and  now  is  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  that  number.  Some  of 
the  streets  are  covered  with  grass  and  dunghills,  the  ditches 
are  mantled  with  green  corruption,  the  very  churches, 
which  often  flourish  amid  desolation,  are  falling  into  decay. 
Yet  melancholy  as  the  city  looks  now,  every  lover  of  Italian 
poetry  must  view  with  affection  the  retreat  of  an  Ariosto,  a 
Tasso,  a  Guarini."— Forsyth,  Remarks  on  Italy,  3rd  ed. 
vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
t  See  p.  160. 


able  achievement.  But  the  reign  of  Charles  III., 
which  commenced  in  1504,  introduced  a  new  era  of 
humiliation  and  calamities  for  his  dynasty  and  his 
people.  For  thirty  years  after  his  accession,  in  the 
long  wars  of  Italy,  he  was  permitted  to  preserve  an 
inglorious  neutrality;  for  which,  during  the  gigantic 
contest  between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria 
at  least,  he  was  principally  indebted  to  his  common 
relationship  with  both  the  rival  monarchs.  Louise 
of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  was  his  own  sister  ; 
and  the  empress  of  Charles  V.  was  the  sister  of  his 
duchess,  Beatrice  of  Portugal.  The  contending 
forces  of  his  nephew  and  his  brother-in-law  alter- 
nately traversed  his  states  ;  but  these  sovereigns 
seemed  for  several  years  by  mutual  consent  to  ab- 
stain from  i*avaging  them,  or  from  reducing  him  to 
take  a  decisive  part  in  their  quarrel. 

But  some  injurious  demands  of  Francis  I.  upon 
the  Savoyard  territories,  in  his  mother's  name  and 
his  own,  gradually  alienated  Charles  III.  from  his 
connexion  with  that  monarch,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  rupture  and  the  French  invasion  which,  in 
1535,  deprived  the  house  of  Savoy  of  almost  all  its 
dominions.  From  this  epoch,  for  twenty-five  years, 
with  few  intervals  of  repose.  Piedmont  became  the 
principal  theatre  of  war  between  the  French  and 
imperialists,  and  was  successively  devasted  by  both 
parties  with  frightful  violence,  as  the  balance  of 
victory  inclined  to  either  cause.  Spoiled  alike  by 
his  two  relatives,  by  the  open  enemy  and  the  selfish 
ally,  Charles  III.  was  equally  ruined  by  the  success 
of  the  one  and  the  other.  The  imperialists  seized 
and  retained  whatever  they  could  save  or  wrest 
from  the  French  ;  and  to  augment  the  misfortunes 
of  the  duke,  the  valuable  city  of  Geneva,  which  had 
long  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  his  house, 
embraced  the  reformed  faith,  spurned  his  efforts 
to  restrain  its  exercise,  and  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
Savoy  for  ever,  established  her  republican  inde- 
pendence, (a.d.  1535.)  Of  all  the  states  of  his 
ancestors,  Nice  was  almost  the  sole  possession 
which  remained  to  him  ;  and  his  relief  of  that 
city,  which  was  besieged  by  land  and  sea  in  1543 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  French  and  the 
Turks,  was  the  only  successful  enterpnse  of  his 
life. 

On  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  prince  in  1553, 
there  remained  to  his  only  son  and  successor,  Em- 
manuel Philibert,  little  more  than  the  ducal  title 
and  his  own  good  sword  *.  Preceding  the  famous 
prince  of  Pai-ma  in  a  similar  career  of  military 
glory,  he  had  entered  the  Spanish  service,  and  by 
his  eminent  talents  so  won  the  confidence  of  Charles 
V.  that  he  was  entrusted,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  with  the  supreme  command  in  the  Low 
Countries  ;  and  his  subsequent  victory  at  St.  Quen- 
tin  prepared  the  way  for  the  re-establishment  of  his 
house.  The  peace  of  Chateau  Canibresis,  which 
his  successes  enabled  Philip  II.  in  some  measure  to 
dictate  to  France,  restored  to  him  the  greater  part 
of  the  dominions  which  Francis  I.  had  wrested  from 
his  father  ;  but  the  French  were  still  permitted  to 
retain  Turin  and  several  other  important  places  in 
Piedmont,  while  the  ingratitude  of  Philip  IT.  with- 
held from  him  Vercelli  and  Asti. 


*  The  device  which  the  young  prince  appended  to  the 
cross  of  Savoy,  spoke  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house  and 
his  own  brave  spirit:—"  Spoliatis  arma  sujfERSUNT." 


Emmanuel  Philibert  restores  the  for- 
224       tunes  of  his  house.— His  glorious 
and  pacific  reign. 


Charles  Emmanuel  I.  closes  Italy  against 
HISTORY   OF   ITALY.        the  French.— Tuscany.— Government  of 
Florence. — Alessandro  de'  Medici. 


When  the  new  duke  of  Savoy  took  possession  of 
his  states,  he  found  the  whole  country  in  ruins  : 
agriculture  abandoned,  commerce  and  finances  de- 
stroyed, cities  depopulated,  and  foreign  garrisons 
bristling  in  the  heart  of  his  tei*ritories.  In  the 
general  anarchy,  the  nobles  had  forgotten  obedience 
and  assumed  a  petty  independence  ;  and  the  people 
were  borne  down  by  long  wars  and  foreign  oppres- 
sion, and  broken  in  spirit  :  their  ancient  attachment 
to  their  sovereigns  was  succeeded  by  indifference, 
their  national  feelings  were  extinguished  in  their 
private  miseries.  But  in  their  prince  was  fortu- 
nately blended  all  the  pacific  wisdom  of  the  con- 
summate statesman,  with  the  more  dazzling  qualities 
of  the  hero  ;  and  if  Amadous  VI 1 1.,  the  first  duke 
of  Savoy,  was  the  founder  of  the  grandeur  of  his 
liouse,  to  Emmanuel  Philibert  belongs  the  superior 
I'eputation  of  having  retrieved  its  fall,  and  restored 
and  augmented  its  power.  Renouncing  the  vain 
passion  for  martial  glory,  he  laboured  incessantly 
for  twenty  years  after  the  partial  restitution  of  his 
states  to  preserve  them  in  peace,  to  consolidate 
their  union  and  strength,  and  to  secure  them  against 
future  assaults.  Nor  were  his  efforts  unsuccessful. 
His  reign  was  disturbed  by  no  hostilities  ;  his  do- 
minions recovered  their  prosperity,  his  subjects 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  justice  and  order  ;  and  if 
his  power  was  absolute,  it  was  at  least  exerted  for 
the  welfare  of  a  people  who  had  forgotten,  or  who 
had  never  learnt  to  be  free,  and  whose  contentment 
was  disturbed  by  few  aspirations  after  liberty.  The 
first  care  of  the  duke  was  sedulously  to  repair  and 
improve  the  fortresses  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and 
to  increase  their  number  ;  his  next  project  was  to 
create  a  militia  in  both  those  .provinces,  by  which 
he  obtained  a  well-disciplined  national  infantry  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  raised  the  people  in  their 
own  estimation  ;  and,  finally,  during  the  civil  dis- 
tractions of  France,  he  adroitly  succeeded,  in 
1562  and  1574,  in  obtaining  from  Francis  II.  and 
Henry  III.  the  cession  of  all  the  places  in  Pied- 
mont, which  had  been  unjustly  withheld  from  him. 

The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy  were  now 
recovered  ;  their  strength  was  increased,  and  their 
consolidation  perfected.  Emmanuel  Philibert  passed 
the  residue  of  his  reign  in  encouraging  agriculture, 
in  promoting  commerce  and  the  useful  arts,  in  im- 
proving his  revenues,  and  in  patronising  learning. 
He  revived  the  university  of  Turin  and  founded 
several  endowments  ;  by  his  exertions  the  silk- 
worm and  mulberry  were  introduced  into  Piedmont, 
and  shortly  produced  large  returns  of  wealth  ;  other 
manufactures  were  also  established  ;  and  an  active 
maritime  trade  was  opened  at  Nice.  When  this 
enlightened  prince  *  and  benefactor  of  his  country 
terminated  his  life  in  1580,  in  the  vigour  of  intellect, 
and  at  the  age  of  only  fifty-two  years,  the  possession 
of  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  was  alone  wanting  to 
complete  the  security  of  his  dominions,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  French  altogether  from  Italy. 

With  a  less  pacific  temper  and  with  more  rash- 
ness, his  son  and  successor,  Charles  Emmanuel  I., 

»  Emmanuel  Philibert  encircled  his  throne  with  all  the 
magnificence  of  a  chivalric  and  brilliant  court ;  but  it  was 
rather  from  policy  than  taste,  that  he  attached  a  numerous 
train  of  nobles  and  courtiers  to  his  person.  He  chose  no  fa- 
vourites among  them,  and  was  no  dupe  to  flatterers.  His 
usual  asseveration  betrayed  his  experience  of  a  palace: 
"  Parola  di  cavaliere,  e  non  di  cortigiano." 


devoted  his  reign  to  the  attainment  of  that  object. 
In  1548,  on  the  extinction  of  the  sovereign  branch 
of  the  family  of  Saluzzo,  Henry  II.  of  France  had 
taken  possession  of  this  marquisate  and  annexed  it, 
by  a  very  doubtful  title,  to  his  dominions  as  a  lapsed 
fief  of  his  crown.  Emmanuel  Philibert  had  seen, 
with  well-founded  inquietude,  the  French  raonarchs 
still  possessed  of  a  territory,  by  which  they  com- 
manded the  gates  of  Italy  ;  and  his  son  found  the 
furious  civil  wars,  which  were  now  consuming  the 
strength  of  France,  too  favourable  an  occasion  to 
be  lost  for  asserting  the  plausible  claim  of  liis 
house  to  the  reversion  of  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo. 
He  accoi'dingly  possessed  himself  with  ease  of  that 
territory  in  1588.  He  afterwards  also,  in  concert 
with  Philip  II.,  engaged  in  the  war  against  Henry 
IV.,  and  was  included  in  the  peace  of  Virvins  in 
1598.  But  three  years  intervened  between  that 
treaty  and  the  final  settlement  of  his  differences 
with  Henry  IV.  for  the  possession  of  the  contested 
marquisate  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  opening 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  French  monarch 
ceded  that  territory  to  him  in  exchange  for  the 
county  of  Bresse  in  Savoy.  Henry  IV.  thus  con- 
sented to  close  against  himself  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  ;  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  by  the  loss  of  a 
part  of  their  ultramontane  possessions,  became 
more  exclusively  Italian  sovereigns.  From  this 
epoch,  also,  Italy  ceased  to  apprehend  the  renewal 
of  those  invasions  from  France,  which  had  been 
attended  with  so  many  horrors,  and  associated  with 
all  the  shame  and  the  suffering  of  the  people  of  the 
peninsula  *. 

The  last  of  the  ducal  dynasties  of  the  peninsula, 
whose  elevation  and  fortunes  demand  notice  at  the 
period  befoi'e  us,  is  that  of  Tuscany  ;  and  we  have 
now  rapidly  to  follow  the  train  of  events,  by 
which  a  single  despotism  overspread  the  fair  face 
of  that  province :  the  cradle  of  Italian  poesy,  the 
strong  hold  of  Italian  independence,  the  brilliant 
theatre  of  freedom,  of  literature,  and  of  the  arts, 
before  the  kindred  elements  of  political  and  intel- 
lectual greatness  were  buried  in  a  common  ruin. 
In  the  last  chapter,  we  have  observed  the  extinction 
of  the  Florentine  republic  ;  the  composition  of  a 
balia  of  the  creatures  of  pope  Clement  VII.;  and 
the  appointment  by  that  body  of  Alessandro  de' 
Medici  to  an  absolute  and  hereditary  authority  over 
the  fallen  state,  with  the  title  of  doge  or  duke.  An 
oligarchical  senate  of  forty- eight  persons,  and  a 
larger  council  of  the  same  character,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  nominated  for  life,  were  at  the 
same  time  created,  to  supply  the  vain  image  of  con- 
stitutional government ;  but  Alessandro  was  the 
despot  of  Florence. 

The  imperial  pleasure  confirmed  his  authority; 
and  he  secured  his  power  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  a  tyrant,  conscious  of  the  detestation  of  his 
subjects.  He  maintained  a  large  body  of  foreign 
mercenaries;  he  erected  a  citadel  in  Florence  to 
curb  the  disaffection  of  the  people;  and  he  indulged 
himself  and  his  myrmidons  in  the  commission, 
against  the  domestic  peace  of  families  and  the  rights 
of  the  community,  of  every  crime  which  could  add 

•  For  this  abstract  of  the  affairs  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  I 
have  followed  Guichenon,  Hist.  Gen6alogique  de  la  Maison 
de  Savoie,  vol.  ii.  ad  p.  351 ;  besides  occasional  reference  to 
Den  in  a. 
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poignant  insult  to  the  usual  evils  of  oppression. 
His  intolerable  excesses  multiplied  the  number  of 
exiles  of  the  principal  families  of  Florence,  with 
whom  the  other  states  of  Italy  were  now  filled; 
and  many  even  of  those  men,  who  had  basely  la- 
boured to  elevate  his  house  upon  the  ruins  of  their 
counti'y's  liberty,  found  it  impossible  to  exist  under 
the  tyranny  which  was  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
An  ineffectual  appeal  was  made  to  the  emperor, 
after  the  death  of  Clement  VII.*,  to  induce  him 
to  withdraw  his  protection  from  his  unworthy  and 
odious  creature.  Besides  Filippo  Sti-ozzi,  the  re- 
presentative of  that  ancient  family,  and  the  most 
wealthy  private  individual  in  Europe,  the  Ridolfi, 
the  Salviati  and  others,  names  once  among  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  Florentine  republic,  joined 
in  this  remonstrance;  and  even  the  cardinal  Ippolito 
de'  Medici  united  his  exertions  against  his  infamous 
cousin.  But  Alessandro  succeeded  in  removing 
the  cardinal  by  poison;  and  when  Charles  V.  ad- 
mitted the  duke  and  his  enemies  to  a  public  hear- 
ing at  Naples  in  1536,  he  was  induced  by  his  hatred 
of  the  republican  cause,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
partiality  of  the  Florentines  towards  France,  not 
only  to  confirm  his  protection  to  Alessandro,  but 
to  fulfil  the  promise  which  he  had  formerly  given 
to  Clement  VII.,  by  bestowing  on  him  the  hand  of 
his  natural  daughter. 

By  this  conduct  of  the  emperor,  the  Florentines 
lost  all  hope  of  deliverance  from  their  execrable 
tyrant;  but  an  act  of  jjrivate  treachery  procured 
for  them  that  relief  which  was  denied  by  the  justice 
or  commiseration  of  the  arbiter  of  Italy.  Loren- 
zino de'  Medici,  the  representative  of  the  collateral 
branch  of  that  family,  (which  descended  from  the 
brother  of  the  great  Cosmo,)  a  young  man  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  acquirements,  but  of  aban- 
doned morals,  was  the  bosom  companion  of  the 
duke,  and  the  minister  of  his  infamous  debaucheries. 
Whatever  were  his  secret  motives, — whether,  as 
the  next  heir  of  Alessandro,  he  hoped  to  succeed 
to  his  power,  or  was  really  stimulated  by  the  desire 
of  immortalizing  himself  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country, — he  resolved  to  assassinate  the  duke. 

Under  pretence  of  having  secured  for  him  an  as- 
signation with  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  a  married 
woman,  and  a  near  relative  of  his  own,  he  induced 
Alessandro  to  quit  the  palace  one  night,  and  to  re- 
pair unattended  and  disguised  to  his  house.  There, 
in  a  private  and  remote  apartment,  he  left  him,  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the  lady  to 
the  spot;  but  while  the  duke,  who  had  thrown  him- 
self on  a  couch,  was  unsuspiciously  awaiting  his 
return,  he  suddenly  re-entered  the  room,  followed 
by  an  assassin,  and  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  bosom 

*  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Clement  VII.  seemed  to  consum- 
mate the  grandeur  of  his  house.  This  was  the  marriage, 
in  1533,  of  his  youthful  relative,  the  too  famous  Catherine 
de' Medici,  into  the  royal  family  of  France;  a  degradation 
by  which  Francis  I.  strove  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the 
pope.  Catherine,  destined  to  give  birth  to  three  of  the  worst 
sovereigns  of  France,  and  to  prove  herself  the  scourge  of 
that  unhappy  kingdom,  was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  (son  of 
the  last  Piero),  and  the  only  surviving  legitimate  descendant 
of  the  great  Cosmo.  But  if  Clement  VII.  hoped  by  this  mar- 
riage to  cement  the  strength  of  his  family,  his  expectation 
was  vain.  Catherine  detested  alike  the  bastard  Alessandro 
and  his  collateral  heirs ;  and  her  court  was  long  the  focus  of 
machinations  against  them. 


of  the  libertine  prince,  (a.d.  1637.)  The  wound 
was  mortal,  but  Alessandro  nevertheless  made  a 
desperate  struggle  with  his  murderer,  until,  as  they 
grappled  on  the  couch,  the  attendant  of  Loi'enzino 
deliberately  completed  the  deed  of  horror,  by  cut- 
ting the  throat  of  the  duke.  The  plan  of  Loren- 
zino had  been  laid  with  such  secrecy  and  ability, 
that  the  murder  was  accomplished  without  alarm; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  dispatched  his  victim  than, 
losing  all  presence  of  mind,  he  neither  attempted 
to  proclaim  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  raise 
the  city  by  the  cry  of  liberty,  nor  to  possess  himself 
of  the  vacant  government.  He  precipitately  fled 
from  the  city,  and  joined  the  exiles  at  Venice;  and 
before,  in  their  surprise,  they  could  take  effectual 
measures  for  availing  themselves  of  his  act,  the 
opportunity  for  restoring  the  republic  was  lost. 

By  the  Florentine  exiles,  and  by  all  the  lovers  of 
extinguished  freedom  in  the  peninsula,  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  tyrant  of  Florence  was  applauded  in 
unmeasured  terms,  as  an  act  of  the  highest  repub- 
lican virtue;  and  Lorenzino  de*  Medici  himself  was  | 
eulogized  and  sung  as  a  new  Brutus,  the  saviour  of  I 
his  country.  Some  modern  writers  also  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  hesitate  between  praise  and  repro- 
bation of  this  deed.  But  its  atrocious  perfidy  is 
fitted  to  create  only  the  sentiment  of  unmingled 
abhorrence;  and  the  acknowledged  previous  depra- 
vity of  Lorenzino  forbids  us  from  attributing  even 
the  incentive  of  a  mistaken  principle  of  duty,  to 
the  corrupted  sensualist,  and  the  base  pander  of 
another's  lusts.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  acknowledge,  or  more  improbable  in  itself,  than 
the  compatibility  of  political  virtue  with  personal 
iniquity;  nor  should  the  pure  cause  of  freedom  ever 
be  sullied  by  association  with  a  crime,  at  which 
every  better  feeling  of  our  nature  revolts  *. 

Except  in  her  deliverance  from  his  personal  ex- 
cesses, Florence  derived  no  advantage  from  the  mur- 
der of  the  duke  Alessandro.  The  leading  members  of 
the  oligarchical  senate,  among  whom  the  historian 
Guicciardini  had  acted  too  conspicuous  a  pai't  for 
his  own  fair  fame,  were  conscious  of  having  pro- 
voked the  hatred  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
dreaded  the  re-establishment  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment. They  conducted  themselves  with  great  abi- 
lity; they  secured  the  city,  with  the  soldiery  of  the 
late  tyrant,  before  they  permitted  the  news  of  hi.s  ' 
death  to  transpire;  and  they  raised  to  the  supreme 
power  the  youthful  Cosmo  de'  Medici :  son  of  Gio- 
vanni, the  celebrated  captain  of  the  black  bands, 
and  after  Lorenzino,  next  representative  of  the  col- 
lateral branch  of  the  sovereign  house. 

This  young  man  was  living  in  retirement  near 
Florence;  and  Guicciardini  and  his  party,  judging 
of  him  only  by  his  inexperience,  doubted  not  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  engross  all  the  powers 
of  government  in  his  name.  But  in  this  expectation 
they  were  bitterly  mistaken .  Cosmo  was  no  sooner  in- 

*  Lorenzino  de'  Medici  reaped  the  merited  fruits  of  his 
shocking  treachery.  Pursued  by  the  resentment  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  successor  of  Alessandro,  and  haunted  by  the 
perpetual  fear  of  death,  he  continued  his  flight  from  Italy 
into  Turkey,  and  afterwards  passed  into  France,  from  whence 
he  at  last  ventured  to  return  to  Venice.  But  neither  his 
constant  watchfulness,  nor  the  obscurity  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  shroud  himself,  could  save  him ;  and  after  eleven 
years  of  harassing  exile,  he  was  finally  assassinated  at  Ve- 
nice, by  order  of  the  grand- duke  Cosmo  I. 
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—Created  grand-duke  of  Tuscany. 
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stalled  in  his  new  dignity  than,  with  equal  ambition 
and  dissimulation  and  energy,  he  determined  to  rule 
without  them.  His  election  was  confirmed  by  the 
emperor,  who  placed  garrisons  in  the  Florentine 
fortresses,  under  pretence  of  supporting  him;  and 
when  the  exiles  made  a  last  and  generous  effort  in 
arms  to  recover  freedom  for  their  country,  with  the 
aid  of  Francis  I.,  they  were  utterly  defeated  by 
the  imperial  forces  in  the  service  of  Cosmo,  and 
the  greater  number  of  them  fell  into  his  power. 
They  experienced  no  mercy:  all  who  were  most 
illustrious  by  their  personal  characters,  and  the 
names  which  they  bore,  were  consigned  to  the  rack 
and  the  sword  of  the  executioner;  and  Filippo 
Strozzi,  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  whose 
fate  was  longest  in  suspense,  perished  the  last  of 
these  victims  in  the  cause  of  Florentine  liberty. 
(a.d.  1538.) 

The  first  cruel  triumph  of  Cosmo  was  over  his 
enemies;  his  next,  a  worthy  consummation  of  in- 
gratitude, was  the  expulsion  of  his  friends,  the  ar- 
tificers of  his  power.  He  dismissed  them  from  all 
offices  of  authority,  successively  to  terminate  their 
lives  in  mortification  and  disgrace.  Having  thus 
removed  every  obstacle  to  his  solitary  despotism, 
Cosmo  devoted  the  long  residue  of  his  life  to  the 
extension  of  his  dominions.  He  never  was  able  to 
free  his  throne  from  the  chains  with  which  Charles  V. 
and  his  son  continued  to  encircle  it ;  for  it  was  by 
foreign  protection  alone  that  he  maintained  his 
usurpation  against  the  general  hatred  of  his  sub- 
jects. But  he  persevered  in  the  objects  of  his  base 
ambition,  until  all  Tuscany,  except  the  republic  of 
Lucca,  and  the  province  of  the  Spanish  garrisons, 
was  consigned  to  his  government.  His  most  im- 
portant acquisition  was  the  state  of  Sienna.  For 
the  reduction  of  that  republic,  after  its  revolt  against 
Spanish  oppression,  and  its  alliance  with  France, 
Charles  V.  was  principally  indebted  to  the  skilful 
exertions  of  the  duke,  and  the  army  which  he  cre- 
ated ;  though  Cosmo  never  himself  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  Charles  V.  however  retained 
the  possession  which  Cosmo  had  won;  and  it  was 
only  in  1557,  two  years  after  this  successful  and 
iniquitous  war,  that  Pliilip  II.  resigned  to  his  de- 
pendant the  prize  of  Sienna.  The  annals  of  that 
ferocious  and  turbulent  republic  offer,  perhaps,  few 
such  splendid  and  deeply  attractive  associations,  as 
those  which  bind  our  interest  and  sympathy  to  the 
fortunes  of  Florence;  but  the  last  struggle  of  Si- 
enna, a  struggle  of  hopeless  and  desperate  heroism 
against  foreign  oppressors,  at  least  merits  an  honour- 
able record,  and  ennobles  the  last  days  of  her 
commonwealth. 

Cosmo  I.  had  hitherto  reigned  under  no  other 
chai*acter,  tlian  the  ambiguous  one  of  chief  or 
prince  of  the  Florentine  state.  But  twelve  years 
after  his  acquisition  of  Sienna,  he  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  pope  Pius  V.  to  bestow  on  him  the  title  of 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  (a.d.  1569.)  His  right  to  this 
new  dignity  was,  however,  for  some  time  contested  by 
the  other  Italian  princes  ;  and  it  was  only  in  1575 
that  an  imperial  investiture  to  the  same  effect, 
granted  to  his  son  by  Maximilian  II.,  secured  the 
universal  recognition  of  the  Medici  among  the  sove- 
reign houses  of  Europe.  The  reign  of  Cosmo  had 
been  sullied  by  numerous  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty, 
ingratitude,  and  perfidy,  which  were  poorly  relieved 
by  his  passionate  taste  for  literature  and  art.  There 


is  sometimes  retribution  on  earth,  eten  for  success- 
ful crime  :  a  fearful  domestic  tragedy  embittered 
the  latter  years  of  Cosmo,  and  thickened  the  gloom 
of  that  self-bereavement  in  which  he  had  left  him- 
self, by  spurning  his  early  friends  and  supporters 
from  his  side.  Two  of  his  sons  perished  under  cir- 
cumstances of  such  mystery  and  shame,  that  their 
fate  was  sedulously  enveloped  in  an  obscurity  which 
the  public  eye  never  entirely  penetrated.  But  it 
was  believed  that  one  of  them,  don  Giovanni,  fell  by 
the  hand  of  his  brother,  and  that  the  miserable 
father  sternly  revenged  his  death  by  plunging  his 
dagger  in  the  heart  of  the  guilty  fratricide,  don 
Garcias  ; — even  in  the  arms  of  his  other  parent, 
Eleonora  di  Toledo,  who  sank  into  her  grave  under 
this  accumulation  of  horrors. 

On  the  death  of  Cosmo  I.,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Francesco  :  a  prince  who,  without 
his  talents,  inherited  his  perfidious  cruelty,  and  was 
the  slave  of  licentious  passions,  to  which  he  had 
himself  been  a  stranger,  (a.d.  1575.)  The  discovery 
in  157B  of  a  last  conspiracy  of  the  partizans  of 
liberty  at  Florence,  to  overthrow  an  usurpation 
which  no  lapse  of  time  could  legalize,  gave  occasion 
to  display  all  the  merciless  spirit  of  the  grand-duke. 
A  great  number  of  persons  were  executed  ;  nor 
was  the  appetite  of  Francesco  for  blood  thus  sa- 
tiated. Against  the  distinguished  exiles  who,  having 
in  1537  escaped  the  fate  of  Filippo  Strozzi  and  his 
associates,  still  survived,  and  to  whom  Catherine  de' 
Medici  had  given  refuge  at  the  French  court,  the 
grand-duke  employed  a  regular  system  of  extermi- 
nation. He  took  the  most  expert  Italian  assassins 
into  his  pay,  and  sent  them  to  his  ambassador  at 
Paris.  To  aid  the  work  of  the  dagger,  he  supplied 
that  agent  of  murder  with  subtle  poisons,  of  which, 
under  pretence  of  making  chemical  experiments, 
Cosmo  I.  had  established  a  manufacture  in  his 
palace  ;  and  he  set  a  price  of  four  thousand  ducats 
upon  the  head  of  each  of  the  enemies  of  his  house. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  wretched  exiles,  discovering 
their  danger  by  the  assassination  of  the  first  victim 
of  this  infernal  plot,  dispersed  from  Paris,  and  en- 
deavoured to  bury  themselves  in  remote  provinces 
of  France  and  other  countries.  The  emissaries  of 
the  grand-duke,  rendered  indefatigable  by  avarice, 
were  successful  in  dogging  their  flight ;  and  per- 
mitted them  neither  escape  nor  repose  until  the  last 
of  them  had  passed  from  a  violent  death  into  the 
quiet  of  the  grave. 

The  only  remaining  event  of  importance  in  the 
reign  of  Francesco  was  his  marriage  with  Bianca 
Capello,  celebrated  for  her  adoption  by  the  republic 
of  Venice.  The  whole  story  of  this  lady  is  a  ro- 
mance ;  but  a  romance  rounded  with  a  tale  of 
murder,  (a.d.  1579.)  The  daughter  of  a  nobleman 
of  Venice,  she  had  inspired  a  young  Florentine  with 
an  ardent  attachment  which,  imagining  him  to  be  a 
man  of  birth,  she  had  suffered  herself  to  return. 
On  discovering  his  humble  station,  she  implored 
him  not  to  complete  the  ruin  of  their  common  for- 
times  by  persisting  in  his  suit.  But  she  could  not 
refuse  him  a  last  adieu  and  a  nocturnal  assignation  ; 
and  on  attempting  to  regain  her  father's  palace,  she 
found  the  gates  already  closed.  The  first  impru- 
dence led  to  a  greater  ;  she  threw  herself  into  a 
gondola  with  her  lover,  accompanied  him  to  Flo- 
rence, and  there  married  him.  Thenceforth  she 
lived  in  obscurity,  until  the  duke  Francesco  saw  her 
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by  chance,  was  inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  by 
her  beauty,  and  made  his  intention  to  reconcile  her 
with  her  family  the  pretext  of  frequent  visits.  Her 
husband  was  invited  to  court,  loaded  with  advance- 
ment— and  assassinated.  The  grand-duke  then 
shortly  became  a  widower.  He  retained  Bianca  in 
his  palace,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Venice  to  de- 
maud  her  hand  ;  and  the  senate,  desirous  to  honour 
the  future  grand-duchess  with  a  fitting  preparation 
for  a  throne,  adopted  her  by  the  title  of  "  daughter 
j  of  the  Venetian  republic."  Her  marriage  with  the 
graud-duke  was  then  concluded  ;  but  not  without 
the  violent  opposition  of  his  brother,  the  cardinal 
Ferdinando.  After  some  years,  however,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  cardinal,  at  the  unworthy  alliance 
of  his  house  with  the  dissolute  child  of  a  Venetian 
noble,  appeared  to  have  subsided  ;  he  was  recon- 
ciled with  the  ducal  pair,  and  invited  them  to  a 
banquet ;  but  it  was  only  to  administer  pois<m  to 
them  both.  (a.d.  1587.) 

Ferdinando  de'  Medici,  on  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  which  he  had  compassed  by  treachery  and 
fratricide,  abjured  his  priestly  vows,  that  he  might 
be  at  liberty  to  marry.  But,  notwithstanding  his 
personal  depravity,  he  was  not  without  eminent 
talents  for  government.  He  assiduously  promoted 
commerce  and  maritime  enterprise  among  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  he  aspired  to  deliver  his  throne  of  Tus- 
cany from  a  long  and  oppressive  dependence  on  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  With  this  view,  he  concluded 
and  maintained  a  close  alliance  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France  ;  but,  after  the  treaty  with  Savoy,  by  which 
that  monarch,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  century, 
excluded  himself  from  communication  with  Italy, 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  necessarily  fell  again 
under  the  Spanish  yoke,  from  which  he  had  laboured 
to  extricate  his  dominions. 

Though  one  state  of  Tuscany  continued,  during 
the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  enjoy  the 
forms  of  a  free  constitution,  such  was  the  insignifi- 
cance in  which  its  fortunes  were  plunged,  that,  in 
the  aimals  of  the  times,  we  are  scarcely  reminded  of 
its  existence.  The  solitary  republic  of  Lucca 
founded  the  best  hope  of  escape  from  utter  subju- 
gation in  an  obscurity  from  which  she  only  once 
emerged.  For  shelter  against  the  secret  machi- 
nations and  open  assaults  of  Cosmo  I.,  her  rulers, 
feeling  their  weakness,  had  recourse  to  intrigues 
in  the  imperial  councils,  and  succeeded,  by  enor- 
mous bribes  to  the  ministers  of  Charles  V.,  in  ob- 
taining the  protection  of  that  monarch.  From  this 
epoch  a  few  uninteresting  domestic  convulsions 
alone  varied  her  condition.  In  the  sti'uggle  between 
the  aristocratical  and  deniocratical  factions  in  her 
councils,  the  former  finally  prevailed,  and  in  1556 
obtained  the  enactment  of  a  law,  (called  the  Legge 
Martiniana,  from  its  author,  the  gonfalonier  Mar- 
tino  Bernardino,')  which  indirectly,  but  securely, 
restricted  eligibility  for  all  offices  of  state  within 
narrow  limits,  and  thus  established  at  Lucca,  as  the 
closing  of  the  great  council  had  anciently  at  Venice, 
a  sovereign  and  hereditary  oligarchy*. 

In  the  condition  of  Italy  under  a  number  of  petty 

•  Bernardo  Segni,  Stor.  Fior.  b.  v.  p.  142,  and  Scipione 
Ammirato,  Istor.  Fior.  b.  xxxi.  p.  420 :— passim,  to  the  close 
of  both  these  works;  after  which  see  Raguccio  Galluzzi, 
Stor.  del  Gran  Ducato  di  Toscana,  from  its  commencement 
to  vol.  iv.  p.  57. 


despotisms,  an  oligarchical  government  was  perhaps 
the  only  form  under  which  a  republic  could  still 
preserve  its  existence.  The  fierce  independence  of 
a  democracy  could  ill  amalgamate  with  the  mingled 
pride  and  servility  of  the  tyrants  of  the  peninsula, 
who  were  themselves  little  more  than  the  slaves  of 
a  foreign  potentate.  Of  the  only  three  republics  of 
the  middle  ages  which  wei-e  still  permitted  to  sur- 
vive, Venice  needed  no  change  to  assimilate  her 
mockery  of  a  free  constitution  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  ;  the  new  institutions  of  Lucca  were  a  milder 
conformity  with  a  similar  system  ;  and  even  the 
stormy  commonwealth  of  Genoa  had  already  sub- 
sided into  obedience  to  an  organized  and  sovereign 
aristocracy.  When  Andrea  Doria  restored  the 
political  existence  of  his  republic,  he  laboured, 
doubtless  with  the  zeal  and  discretion  of  true  pa- 
triotism, to  establish,  in  concert  with  his  friends, 
the  best  constitution  of  which  the  times  were  sus- 
cej)tible.  To  prevent  the  I'evival  of  those  feuds, 
which  had  inflicted  such  cruel  wounds  upon  the 
public  happmess,  the  very  names  of  the  Adorni  and 
Fregosi  were  suppressed,  and  those  families  were 
incorporated  into  others.  With  similar  views,  the 
laws  were  repealed  which  excluded  the  old  nobility 
from  offices  of  magistracy  ;  and  a  curious  arrange- 
ment was  adopted  to  admit  all  the  families  of  any 
consideration  in  Genoa,  with  equal  rights  within 
the  same  circle  of  aristocracy. 

It  had  always  been  customary  for  the  powerful 
Genoese  houses  to  augment  their  strength  by 
adopting  inferior  families,  who  assumed  their 
names  and  arms,  and  in  return  for  protection, 
engaged  in  all  their  quarrels.  This  ancient  prac- 
tice, the  nurse  of  faction,  was  now  rendered  condu- 
cive to  a  better  object.  Twenty-eight  houses,  or 
alberghif  as  they  were  termed,  were  named,  in  one 
or  other  of  which  all  citizens  of  substance  and  of 
ancient  republican  descent  were  admitted  without 
distinction  of  parties  :  care  being  taken  to  mingle 
Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  nobles  and  plebeians,  parti- 
zans  of  the  Adorni,  and  adherents  of  the  Fregosi, 
in  every  albergo.  Thus  was  created  a  sovereign 
aristocracy,  which  formally  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman  every  landed  proprietor  in  the  maritime 
territory  of  Liguria,  and  every  citizen  of  Genoa, 
who  could  prove  the  purity  of  his  republican  an- 
cestry, and  was  in  a  condition  to  contribute  to  the 
necessities  of  the  state.  In  this  new  order  by 
hereditary  right,  was  vested  exclusively  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  ;  and  every  gentleman  took 
his  seat  by  rotation  in  the  grand  council  of  four 
hundred,  which  was  renewed  annually.  The  grand 
council  elected  a  senate  of  a  hundred  members,  also 
for  one  year  ;  and  a  new  doge  and  signiory  of  eight 
were  similarly  chosen  every  two  years,  with  other 
magistrates. 

This  constitution  of  1528,  which,  at  the  moment 
when  the  very  existence  of  the  republic  was 
threatened  with  dissolution,  fixed  its  independence 
and  gave  a  great  number  of  citizens  a  share  in  the 
government,  was  at  first  received  with  transports 
of  joy.  It  covered  ancient  dissensions  with  obli- 
vion,and  for  nearly  twenty  years  gave  uninterrupted 
repose  to  Genoa.  But  in  the  process  of  time,  new 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  arose.  The  lower  people 
found  themselves  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
national  representation,  and  desired  again  to  ex- 
change their  subjection  to  the  aristocracy,  for  the 
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old  popular  system,  even  with  all  its  attendant  con- 
vulsions and  anarchy.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
some  restless  and  turbulent  spirits,  to  whom  the 
dependence  of  the  republic  upon  the  emperor,  and 
the  great  influence  of  Doria  and  his  family,  wei'e 
galling  and  obnoxious.  The  talents  and  virtues  of 
Andrea  himself  commanded  admiration  and  love  ; 
his  tried  disinterestedness  and  genei'ous  devotion  to 
his  country's  rights  wex'e  above  all  suspicion.  But 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  his  domestic  affections 
fondly  centred  in  a  grand-nephew,  Giannettino 
Doria,  whom  he  designed  for  his  heir,  and  made  it 
his  passion  to  indulge  and  aggrandize.  As  Andrea's 
infirmities  increased,  he  entrusted  Giannettino  with 
the  command  of  his  galleys  in  the  imperial  service, 
and  suffered  him  gradually  to  assume  that  ascen- 
dancy in  the  councils  of  the  state,  which  he  had 
himself  deservedly  enjoyed.  He  was  unconscious 
how  little  his  grand-nephew's  character  resembled 
his  own  ;  but  the  Genoese  observed  with  gloomy 
forebodings  the  ambition  and  arrogance  of  that 
young  man  ;  and  the  aristocracy,  in  particular, 
were  stung  by  his  overbearuig  insolence  and  dan- 
gerous pretensions. 

While  increasing  jealousy  and  suspicion  were 
rankling  in  the  public  mind,  a  young  nobleman, 
who,  under  many  qualities  which  secured  the 
popular  esteem,  concealed  an  audacious  and  inor- 
dinate ambition,  was  encouraged  by  the  discontent 
of  the  people  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, of  the  Doria,  and  of  the  Spanish  authority 
over  the  republic.  (a.d.1547.)  This  was  the  famous 
Giovanni  Ludovico  de'  Fieschi,  count  of  Lavagna. 
Inheriting  the  ancient  enmity  of  his  noble  house 
towards  that  of  Doria,  he  was  particularly  wounded 
in  his  pride  by  the  presumption  of  Giannettino, 
in  endeavouring  to  convert  his  great-uncle's  influ- 
ence into  an  hei'editary  dignity  ;  and  he  thought 
the  first  rank  in  the  state  not  an  object  of  too 
difficult  attainment  for  his  own  illustrious  birth 
and  daring  aspirations.  Assuring  himself  secretly 
of  the  future  support  of  France,  of  the  pope, 
Paul  III.,  and  of  his  son  the  duke  of  Parma, 
against  the  imperial  vengeance,  he  induced  many 
citizens  of  the  old  popular  party  to  embrace  and 
second  his  design. 

The  immediate  and  sanguinary  purpose  of  this 
desperate  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  the  Doria 
and  to  seize  the  city  ;  and  Fiesco,  under  pretence 
of  fitting  out  some  galleys,  which  he  had  procured 
from  the  pope,  to  cruise  at  his  own  cost  against  the 
Turkish  infidels,  introduced  a  body  of  his  retainers 
and  of  hired  soldiery  within  the  walls.  Privately 
assembling  this  armed  force  with  the  band  of  con- 
spirators in  his  palace,  he  invited  all  the  citizens, 
whom  he  considered  most  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  an  evening  entertainment.  When  his 
company  had  entered,  and  the  doors  were  closed  and 
guarded,  he  then  communicated  his  project  to  the 
astonished  assembly  ;  and  setting  before  them  in  a 
passionate  harangue  the  danger  in  which  the  re- 
public stood  from  the  power  of  the  Doria  and  the 
protection  accorded  to  them  by  the  emperor,  he 
demanded  for  his  undertaking  a  co-operation,  which 
none  of  his  guests,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  his 
armed  retainers,  dared  to  refuse.  Those  among 
them  who  disapproved  of  the  enterprise,  were  yet 
constrained  to  engage  in  it  ;  and  in  the  dead  of 
night,  Fiesco  sallied  at  their  head  into  the  slumber- 


ing city.  With  one  detachment,  he  himself  under- 
took the  attack  of  the  harbour,  in  which  Doria's 
galleys  lay  dismantled;  while  his  brothers  and  other 
leaders  were  entrusted  with  the  seizure  of  the 
different  gates  and  strongholds  of  the  city.  In  a 
short  time  every  assault  had  succeeded  ;  all  Genoa 
was  filled  with  tumult  and  uproar  ;  and  at  the  cry 
of  "Fiesco  and  liberty  !"  many  of  the  populace, 
to  whom  the  leader  and  his  cause  were  alike  dear, 
rose  in  arms  and  joined  the  insurgents.  The 
palace  of  the  Doria  was  without  the  walls  ;  but 
Giannettino,  roused  by  the  tumult,  hastened  to  the 
city,  and  met  his  death  at  one  of  the  gates,  which 
was  ah-eady  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  The 
aged  Andrea,  then  finding  that  all  was  lost,  took 
horse,  infirm  as  he  was,  and  sought  safety  by  flight 
into  the  country. 

The  triumph  of  Fiesco  now  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  consummation  ;  but  he  was  already 
beyond  its  enjoyment.  Even  at  the  moment  when 
all  opposition  had  ceased,  and  he  prepared  to  quit 
the  harbour  and  to  rejoin  his  victorious  compa- 
nions in  the  city,  a  plank,  on  which  he  was  hastily 
passing  from  the  shore  to  a  galley,  overturned  and 
precipitated  him  in  his  heavy  armour  into  the  sea — 
to  rise  no  more.  When  his  fate  was  known,  his 
followers  immediately  lost  courage ;  and  instead  of 
taking  possession  of  the  palace  of  government  as 
conquerors,  they  began  to  treat  for  mercy  with  the 
few  assembled  senators.  An  amnesty  was  granted 
to  them  ;  the  Fieschi  withdrew  from  the  city  ;  and 
before  morning  ti'anquillity  reigned  again  in  Genoa. 
The  old  Doria,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  re-entered 
the  capital  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the 
citizens  ;  and  if  he  could  forget  the  tragical  death 
of  his  beloved  nephew  and  the  ebullition  of  fac- 
tious ingratitude,  no  farther  calamity  shaded  the 
residue  of  a  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  the  age  of 
ninety-four  ;  and  for  above  thirteen  years  after  this 
solitary  and  brief  interruption  in  his  fortunate  and 
glorious  career.  | 

After  the  death  of  this  illustrious  patriot  in 
1560,  Genoa  was  troubled  both  by  foreign  disas- 
ters and  intestine  dissensions.  In  1564,  Corsica 
revolted  from  her  yoke  ;  and  it  was  not  without 
a  dangerous  struggle  of  four  years,  that  that  valu- 
able dependency  was  again  secured  to  the  republic. 
During  this  crisi.s,  too,  in  1566,  the  isle  of  Scio, 
which  the  Genoese  family  of  Giustiniani  held  of 
their  country  as  a  kind  of  fief,  was  conquered  by 
the  Turks.  But  such  reverses  affected  the  happi- 
ness of  Genoa  less  than  the  progress  of  discord 
within  her  walls,  both  in  the  councils  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  between  that  order  and  the  dependant  j 
people.  The  latter  had  an  eternal  source  of  dis- 
content in  their  exclusion  from  political  rights:  the 
former  were  s])lit  into  factions  by  the  jealousy  be- 
tween the  ancient  nobility  and  their  new  associates 
in  the  aristocracy,  whose  rights  were  ill  defined. 
The  quarrel  of  the  privileged  orders  rose  to  such  a 
height  that,  at  length  the  mediation  of  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Spain  was  accepted, 
as  the  only  mode  of  averting  a  civil  war. 

By  the  arbitration  of  these  powers,  the  consti- 
tution of  Genoa  was  once  more  modified.  The 
new  nobles  were  placed  on  an  exact  equality  with 
the  old  in  the  sovereign  aristocracy ;  the  institu- 
tion of  the  alberghi  was  suppressed ;  and  every 
family  resumed  its  original  name.     But  the  inte- 
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rests  of  the  mass  of  the  people  were  entirely  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  the  consolidation  of  an  hereditai-y  aris- 
tocracy finally  confirmed  the  limitation  of  all 
political  riii;hts  within  the  pale  of  that  order. 
The  strength  of  old  associations  and  manners,  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  long  habits  of  a 
democracy,  had  still  however  some  effect  upon 
the  laws  of  the  republic.  It  was  provided  that 
ten  new  citizens  might  annually  be  adipitted  into 
the  noble  and  privileged  body.  The  persons  who 
received  such  prerogatives  and  honours  ceased, 
indeed,  thenceforth  to  belong  to  the  people :  they 
shared  the  interests  and  adopted  the  feelings  of 
the  order  into  which  they  were  received.  But, 
as  some  of  the  old  aristocratical  families  became 
extinct,  and  others  dwindled  in  numbers,  this 
practice  of  recruiting  from  the  popular  ranks 
alone  prevented  the  Genoese  oligarchy  from  be- 
coming as  narrow,  exclusive,  and  oppressive,  as 
that  of  Venice  itself  *. 

The  government  of  Venice,  that  stem  and  im- 
posing edifice  of  antiquity,  seemed  meanwhile  to 
have  sufFei-ed  no  dilapidation  from  the  shock  of 
centuries.  Frowning  over  the  gay  and  splendid 
bosom  of  the  Adriatic,  it  stood  like  a  feudal 
donjon  ;  its  ma.ssive  grandeur  deepened  in  gloom, 
not  impaired,  by  the  ravages  of  time  ;  its  form 
alike  imchanged  and  unchangeable.  But  if  this 
fabric  of  real  despotism,  which  had  been  erected 
for  the  pretended  security  of  republican  freedom, 
was  not  even  menaced  by  domestic  assaults,  its 
outworks  were  no  longer  proof  against  foreign 
hostility.  No  decay  of  the  Venetian  power  was 
indeed  perceptible  in  the  severity  and  oppression 
of  the  oligarchy  towards  its  own  subjects  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  period  before  us  was  undistin- 
guished by  the  slightest  vicissitude  in  the  internal 
government  and  aftairs  of  the  state.  But  before  the 
peace  of  Cambray,  the  progress  of  maritime  disco- 
very had  diverted  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
which  Venice  had  once  engrossed,  into  other  chan- 
nels ;  the  conduits  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity 
were  dried  up  ;  and  long  wars  had  aggravated  her 
losses  and  consumed  her  treasures.  Her  senate 
wisely  laboured  to  veil  the  hopeless  exhaustion  of 
her  resources,  and  the  decline  of  her  strength, 
under  the  guise  of  modei-ation  and  neutrality  ; 
and  their  efforts  were  so  successful  in  concealing 
the  weakness  and  languor  of  her  fallen  condition, 
that  Venice  may  be  said  to  have  preserved  the 
reputation  of  her  anrient  grandeur  in  Christian 
Europe,  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  real 
extinction. 

But  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  republic  were 
exposed  to  attacks  from  a  quarter,  in  which  an- 
cient impressions  had  less  influence,  and  present 
weakness  was  more  palpably  exhibited.  The  Otto- 
man power  had  not  yet  passed  its  zenith  ;  the  east- 
em  dependencies  of  Venice  were  tempting  spoils 
for  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  sultans  ;  and 
twice,  during  the  last  seventy  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  the  republic  foi'cibly  dragged  from 
the  repose  and  oblivion,  in  which  the  senate  stu- 
diously enveloped  her,  to  suffer  an  unequal  collision 

*  Filippo  Casoni,  Annali  di  Genova,  vols,  ii.-iv.  ad  p.  70. 
See  also,  passim,  Storia  di  Giovan  Battista  Adriani,  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Guicciardini,  ad  annos:— but  particularly  b.  vi. 
pp.  369-75,  for  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco. 


with  the  gigantic  masses  and  furious  energy  of  the 
Turkish  power.  Two  unfortunate  and  cruel  wars 
with  the  Porte  broke  the  long  intervals  of  her  mo- 
notonous tranquillity  ;  and  these  are,  for  the  gi'eater 
part  of  a  century,  the  only  occurrences  in  Venetian 
history  to  require  our  brief  notice. 

Into  the  first  of  these  contests,  Venice  was  forced 
in  1537,  during  the  scandalous  alliance  of  Francis  I. 
with  Solyman  the  Magnificent  against  the  impe- 
rial power.  The  French  monarch  vainly  endea- 
voured to  pei-suade  the  republic  to  confederate  with 
him  and  with  the  infidels ;  the  sultan  was  deter- 
mined to  oblige  her  at  all  hazards  to  abandon  her 
posture  of  neutrality  ;  and  his  injurious  and  hostile 
proceedings,  instead  of  terrifying  her  into  making 
common  cause  with  him,  naturally  drove  her  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  imperial  party. 
After  some  accidental  affrays  at  sea  had  widened 
the  rupture  into  an  open  war,  a  large  Turkish  ar- 
mament was  directed  against  Corfu,  and  horribly 
devastated  that  island,  but  without  attempting  its 
reduction.  The  naval  forces  of  Venice,  which  were 
infei'ior  in  numbei-s  to  those  of  Solyman,  could  not 
prevent  this  disaster;  but,  in  the  following  year,  a 
formal  league  was  signed  between  the  emperor,  the 
pope,  and  the  Venetians,  against  their  conunon 
and  infidel  enemies,  (a. D.  1538.)  This  confederacy 
might  have  sufficed  to  chastise  the  ambitious  .spirit 
of  the  Tui-ks  ;  but  Charles  V.,  who  had  concluded 
a  truce  with  France,  was  now  solicitous  only  to 
leave  the  burthens  of  the  war  upon  Venice,  to  use 
her  resources  and  husband  his  own,  and  to  obtain 
better  terms  for  himself  through  her  sacrifices. 
Doria,  his  admiral,  was  restrained  from  all  vigor- 
ous action  ;  and  finding  their  colonies  wrested  from 
them  in  successive  campaigns,  while  the  galleys  of 
their  imperial  ally  were  either  altogether  withheld 
from  joining  their  fleet,  or  permitted  to  make  only 
a  few  vain  demonstrations,  the  Venetians  at  length 
resolved  no  longer  to  support  a  struggle,  the  whole 
weight  of  which  fell  hopelessly  on  themselves. 
They  sought  and  obtained  a  separate  peace,  by 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Turks  the 
islands  of  Palmos,  Cesina,  Nio,  Stampalia,  and 
Pares  in  the  Archipelago,  and  the  strong  towns  of 
Napoli  and  Malvagia,  which  the  republic  had  still 
possessed  in  the  Morea.  (a.d.  1540.) 

By  the  cessation  of  the  Turkish  projects  against 
the  colonies  of  Venice,  just  thirty  years  of  profound 
peace  were  permitted  to  the  republic,  between  the 
conclusion  of  this  unfortunate  war,  and  the  second 
and  yet  more  ruinous  struggle.  But  at  length  the 
sultan  Selim  II.,  after  making  immense  prepara- 
tions in  his  arsenals,  offered  the  senate  the  insult- 
ing alternative  of  encountering  tlxe  resistless  might 
of  his  arms,  or  of  surrendering  to  his  sceptre  the 
island  of  Cypinis,  where  he  pretended  that  an  asy- 
lum was  afforded  to  the  corsairs  who  plundered 
his  subjects.  The  republic,  stricken  as  she  was 
with  mortal  languor,  could  only  return  one  answer 
to  the  insolent  demand,  which  would  rob  her  of  her 
fairest  possession  ;  and  a  furious  war  immediately 
commenced.  A  Turkish  army,  exceeding  50,000 
men  at  the  lowest  computation,  was  promptly  dis- 
embarked on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  with  a  formida- 
ble train  of  artillery  ;  while  150  galleys  protected 
and  aided  the  operations  of  this  numerous  force. 

The  Venetian  troops  in  Cyprus  had  numbered 
only  three  thousand  men,  and  even  this  inadequate 
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garrison  was  now  thinned  by  disease  :  the  native 
militia  was  contemptible,  the  peasantry  were  ill 
affected,  and  the  island  contained  only  two  for- 
tresses. Yet  the  sieges  of  both  these  places,  of  the 
capital  Nicosia  and  of  Famagosta,  were  signalized 
by  two  of  the  finest  defences  on  record.  The  whole 
relation,  indeed,  of  this  war  of  Cyprus  is  full  of 
that  intense  interest,  which  the  unshrmking  hei'oism 
of  inferior  strength,  the  despair  and  the  unhappy 
fate  of  the  brave,  can  never  cease  to  command. 
But  the  numerous  details  of  the  struggle  would 
carry  us  beyond  our  limits,  and  I  proceed  at  once 
to  the  result.  The  whole  island  was  overrun,  and 
Nicosia  reduced  in  the  first  campaign;  and  Fama- 
gosta yielded  to  exhaustion  and  famine  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  after  thousands  of  the  infidels  had 
fallen  in  sanguinary  and  ineff'ectual  assaults  before 
the  open  breaches  of  the  place.  Its  capitulation 
completed  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks, 
and  was  immediately  violated  by  the  inhuman  tor- 
ture and  murder  of  Marc'  Antonio  Bragadino,  the 
governor  of  the  fortress,  who  had  covered  himself 
with  glory  in  its  defence. 

When  the  Turks  disembarked  their  formidable 
array  in  Cyprus,  the  Venetians  by  extraordinary 
efforts  had  fitted  out  a  naval  armament  of  near  a 
hundred  galleys,  and  great  vessels: — a  force  not 
unworthy  of  the  prouder  days  of  their  republic. 
But  even  this  fleet  Avas  far  outnumbered  by  that  of 
the  enemy ;  and  the  senate  dai'ed  not  provoke  the 
risk  of  an  encounter.  All  their  attempts  to  assist 
the  gallant  defenders  of  their  most  precious  colony 
had  therefore  been  limited  to  the  hasty  introduction 
of  a  few  reinforcements  into  Famagosta,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  main  squadron  of  the 
Turks.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  senate  were 
earnestly  engaged  in  soUciting  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope to  form  a  league  with  their  republic,  in  a 
cause  which  was  in  some  measure  that  of  all  Chris- 
tendom. But  of  the  nations  of  the  cross,  they 
could  at  first  induce  only  the  pope  and  other  Italian 
powers  to  afford  them  the  feeble  succour  of  a  few 
galleys;  and  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was,  after 
some  delay,  instigated  by  mingled  fanaticism  and 
self-interest  to  engage  in  the  support  of  the  re- 
public, his  selfish  caution  paralyzed  the  exertions 
of  the  league,  as  that  of  his  father  had  done  in  the 
preceding  war.  The  orders  of  Philip  to  his  ad- 
miral, to  whom  the  chief  command  of  the  allied 
fleets  was  yielded,  prevented  any  vigorous  measure 
until  Cyprus  had  already  fallen.  But  at  length 
don  Juan  of  Austria,  natural  brother  of  Philip,  was 
permitted  by  that  monarch  to  assume  the  office  of 
generalissimo  of  the  Christian  league;  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  this  young  prince  could  not  be  re- 
strained to  accord  with  the  sluggish  policy  of  the 
Spanish  court.  The  Turkish  fleet,  now  swollen  to 
the  enormous  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  galleys, 
and  other  vessels  of  war,  had  already  appeared  in 
the  Ionian  sea;  the  Christian  armament  of  equal 
strength  was  concentrated  off  Corfu. 

At  length,  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  the  an- 
cient promontory  of  Actium, — famous  for  the  only 
naval  battle,  says  Daru,  which  ever  decided  the 
fate  of  an  empire — the  bannera  of  the  cross  and 
the  crescent  floated  over  five  hundred  decks,  in 
the  most  gigantic  and  sanguinary  naval  encounter, 
which  any  age  of  the  world  had  yet  seen.  (a.d. 
1571.)     Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  hostile 


lines  of  four  miles,  the  day  was  long  and  furiously 
contested;  the  ancient  names  of  the  Venetian  oli- 
garchy were  once  more  emblazoned  in  glorious 
achievement;  the  ancient  maritime  valour  of  the 
republic  seemed  once  again  to  rekindle  in  all  its 
lustre,  for  this  last  and  expiring  effort.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  Christian  alliance  was  complete,  and 
the  chief  honours  of  the  victory  were  due  to  the 
Venetians.  Thirty  thousand  Turks  were  slain  ; 
near  two  hundred  of  their  vessels  were  captured, 
sunk,  stranded,  or  burnt :  and  the  conquerors  pur- 
chased their  brilliant  success  with  the  lives  of  five 
thousand  of  their  bi'avest. 

Strange  as  it  should  seem,  the  victory  of  Le- 
panto was  a  barren  triumph.  The  confederates 
immediately  separated,  and  returned  to  their  ports 
to  enjoy  their  useless  laurels,  and  to  repair  their 
losses.  No  farther  operations  were  attempted  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet;  and  the  Ve- 
netians found  the  deplorable  exhanstion  of  their 
overstrained  energies  the  only  fruits  of  their  suc- 
cess. The  Turks  covered  the  Grecian  seas  with  a 
new  armament  before  the  following  summer,  scarcely 
inferior  in  strength  to  that  which  they  had  lost;  and 
the  confederates  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  bring 
them  to  action,  dispersed,  after  a  short  and  insig- 
nificant campaign.  The  Venetians  had  more  reason 
to  dread  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  and  the  total 
consumption  of  their  resources,  than  to  hope  for 
any  ultimate  advantage  from  the  war.  The  Turks 
equally  desired  repose,  but  were  resolved  not  to 
part  with  their  acquisition;  and  the  republic,  by 
leaving  them  in  possession  of  Cyprus,  finally  ob- 
tained a  peace,  (a.d.  1573.)  By  thus  submitting 
to  the  loss  of  a  subject  kingdom, — a  loss  cruelly 
aggravated  by  its  shame — the  discrowned  queen  of 
the  Adriatic  was  suffered  to  sink  again  into  the 
languid  slumber,  which  endured  beyond  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century*. 


CHAPTER  X. 


STATE   OF    ITALY   DURING  THE    SEVENTEENTH   CEN- 
TURY,   A.D.    I6OO-I7OO. 


PART  I. 


General  aspect  of  Italy  in  the  seventeenth  century— Con- 
firmed degradation  of  the  people— Total  corruption  of 
Italian  manners— Cecisbeism— The  unimportant  political 
fortunes  of  the  peninsula  during  this  century ;  best  de- 
scribed in  noticing  the  affairs  of  its  states  under  separate 
heads— The  Spanish  provinces  of  Italy— Milan  and  Sar^ 
dinia— Naples— Rapacious  oppression  and  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  the  Spanish  government  in  that  kingdom— Gene- 


*  Vettor  Sandi,  Stor.  Civ.  Venez.  b.  x.  cc.  1-15.  Daru, 
Hist,  de  Venise,  vol.  iv.  bb.  xxv.-xxviii.  For  the  details  of 
the  war  of  Cyprus,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Paolo  Paruta, 
Hist,  della  Guerra  di  Cipro;  a  work  which  has  all  the  ani- 
mating interest  of  fiction,  with  the  air,  at  least,  of  fidelity, 
and  is  very  superior  to  the  history  of  Venice  by  the  same 
writer  .-—which  I  have  also  consulted. 


General  aspect  of  Italy  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.— Confirmed  de- 
gradation of  the  people. 


Total  corruption  of  Italian  man- 
CORRUPTION   OF  MANNERS.    ners.-Cecisbeism.-Its  poison-  231 

ous  influence  on  social  happiness. 


ral  discontent  of  the  people— Singular  and  abortive  conspi- 
racy of  the  monastic  orders  in  Calabria— The  Neapolitans 
driven  to  revolt  by  want  and  misery— Furious  insurrec- 
tion of  the  populace  of  the  capital,  headed  by  the  fisher- 
man Masaniello— Fearful  power  of  that  demagogue— The 
viceroy  compelled  to  yield  to  the  insurgents— He  obtains 
the  assassination  of  Masaniello— The  aggravated  perfidy 
of  the  Spaniards  produces  new  bloodshed  and  successful 
revolt— The  Neapolitans  determine  to  erect  a  republic- 
Divisions  among  the  people— Termination  of  the  insur- 
rection—The Spanish  despotism  re-established  with  signal 
cruelty,  and  maintained  to  the  end  of  the  century— Sicily 
—Its  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  sister  kingdom  of  Naples 
— Ineflectual  insurrection  at  Palermo — More  serious  revolt 
of  Messina — The  Spanish  governor  expelled — The  Messi- 
nese  declare  Louis  XIV.  of  France  king  of  Sicily— Pro- 
gress of  the  contest  of  Messina  between  France  and  Spain 
—Louis  XIV.  basely  and  cruelly  deserts  the  Messinese — 
Their  accumulated  miseries— Merciless  punishment  of 
their  revolt  by  the  Spanish  government — Decay  of  Mes- 
sina—The popedom — Succession  of  pontiffs — Paul  V. — 
His  abortive  attempts  to  revive  the  ancient  pretensions  of 
the  holy  see— Urban  VIII.— War  of  the  Barberini— The 
duchy  of  Urbino  annexed  to  the  papacy;  and  the  fiefs  of 
Castro  and  Ronciglione  also — Alexander  VII.— Quarrel  re- 
specting the  privileges  of  the  French  embassy  at  Rome — 
Insolent  pretensions  of  Louis  XIV.,  maintained  by  the 
humiliation  of  the  holy  see— Innocent  XI.— The  dignity  of 
the  papacy  again  violated  by  Louis  XIV.— The  French 
king  at  length  relaxes  in  his  pretensions— Unimportant 
pontificates  of  the  successors  of  Innocent  XI. — Parma. — 
Reigns  of  the  dukes  Ranuccio  I.,  Odoard,  and  Ranuccio  II. 
— Sloth  and  hereditary  corpulence  of  the  princes  of  Far- 
nese — Approaching  extinction  of  their  line  —  Modena — 
Reigns  of  Cesare,  Alfonso  III.,  Francesco  I.,  Alfonso  IV., 
Francesco  II.,  and  Rinaldo  of  Este— Mantua— General 
war  caused  by  the  disputed  succession  to  that  duchy — 
Disgraceful  reign  and  abandoned  character  of  Ferdinand 
Charles,  the  last  duke— Tuscany— Reign  of  the  archduke 
Ferdinando  I.— His  encouragement  of  commercial  industry 
in  his  states — He  founds  the  prosperity  of  Leghorn,  and 
amasses  immense  treasures — His  son,  Cosmo  II.,  pursues 
his  enlightened  policy — Ferdinando  II.  —  The  treasury 
drained  by  furnishing  subsidies  to  the  house  of  Austria — 
Extinction  of  the  political  importance  of  Tuscany— Reign 
of  Cosmo  III.— Florence  the  seat  of  gloomy  superstition. 


The  general  aspect  of  Italy  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  remained  unchanged 
by  any  signal  revolution.  The  period  which  had 
already  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  national 
and  civil  independence  and  the  opening  of  the 
period  before  us,  had  sufficed  to  establish  the  per- 
manency of  the  several  despotic  governments  of  the 
peninsula,  and  to  regulate  the  limits  of  their 
various  states  and  provinces.  If  we  except  some 
popular  commotions  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  the 
struggle  between  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor 
had  wholly  ceased.  Servitude  had  become  the  heir- 
loom of  the  people  ;  and  they  bowed  their  necks 
unresistingly  and  from  habit  to  the  grievous  yoke 
which  their  fathers  had  borne  before  them.  Their 
tyrants,  domestic  and  foreign,  revelled  or  slumbered 
on  their  thrones.  The  Italian  princes  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  more  voluptuous  and  effeminate, 
but  perhaps  were  less  ferocious  and  sanguinary  than 
the  ancient  Visconti,  the  Scala,  the  Carrara,  the 
Gonzaga.  But  the  condition  of  their  subjects  was 
not  the  less  degi-aded.  Their  sceptres  had  broken 
every  mouldering  relic  of  freedom  ;  and  their  dy- 
nasties, unmolested  in  their  seats,  were  left  (I  ex- 
cept that   of   Savoy)   to  that   quiet  and   gradual 


extinction  which  was  ensured  by  the  progress  of 
mental  and  corporeal  degeneracy  :  the  hereditary 
consequences  of  slothful  and  bloated  intemperance. 
The  seventeenth  century,  however,  saw  untroubled 
to  its  close  the  reign  of  several  ducal  houses,  which 
were  to  become  extinct  in  the  following  age. 

Compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  century, 
the  history  of  Italy  at  this  period  may  appear  less 
deeply  tinged  with  national  crime,  and  humiliation, 
and  misery  ;  for  the  expiring  thi'oes  of  political 
vitality  had  been  followed  by  the  stillness  of  death. 
But,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  well  remai-ked, 
we  should  greatly  err  if,  in  observing  that  history 
is  little  more  than  the  record  of  human  calamity, 
we  should  conclude  that  the  times  over  which  it  is 
silent  are  necessarily  less  characterized  by  misfor- 
tune. History  can  seldom  penetrate  into  the  re- 
cesses of  society,  can  rarely  observe  the  shipwreck 
of  domestic  peace,  and  the  destruction  of  private 
virtue.  The  happiness  and  the  wretchedness  of 
families  equally  escape  its  cognizance.  But  we 
know  that,  in  the  country  and  in  the  times  which 
now  engage  our  attention,  the  fi-ightful  corruption 
of  manners  and  morality  had  sapped  the  most 
sacred  relations  of  life.  The  influence  of  the  Spa- 
nish sovereignty  over  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula 
had  made  way  for  the  introduction  of  many  Castilian 
prejudices  ;  and  these  were  fatally  engrafted  on  the 
vices  of  a  people  already  too  prone  to  licentious 
gallantry.  The  merchant-noble  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics had  been  taught  to  see  no  degradation  in 
commerce  ;  and  some  of  the  numerous  members  of 
his  house  were  always  engaged  in  pursuits  which 
increased  the  wealth  and  consequence  of  their 
family.  But  the  haughty  cavalier  of  Spain  viewed 
the  exercise  of  such  plebeian  industry  with  bitter 
contempt.  The  SpanLsh  military  inundated  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  and  the  growth  of  Spanish  sentiment  was 
encouraged  by  the  Italian  princes.  They  induced 
their  courtiers  to  withdraw  their  capitals  from  com- 
merce, that  they  might  invest  them  in  estates,  which 
descended  to  their  eldest  sons,  the  representatives 
of  their  families  ;  and  the  younger  branches  of 
every  noble  house  were  condemned  to  patrician  in- 
dolence, poverty,  and  celibacy.  It  was  to  recom- 
pense these  younger  sons,  thus  sacrificed  to  family 
pride,  and  for  ever  debarred  from  forming  matri- 
monial connexions,  that  the  strange  and  demorali- 
zing office  of  the  cecisbeo,  or  cataliere  sertente,  was 
instituted  :  an  office  which,  under  the  guise  of 
romantic  politeness,  and  fostez'ed  by  the  dissolute 
example  of  the  Italian  princes  and  their  courts, 
thinly  veiled  the  universal  privilege  of  adultery. 

This  pernicious  and  execrable  fjishion  poisoned 
the  sweet  fountain  of  domestic  happiness  and  con- 
fidence at  its  sources.  The  wife  was  no  longer  the 
intimate  of  her  husband's  heart,  the  faithful  pai'tner 
of  his  joys  and  cares.  The  eternal  presence  of  the 
licensed  paramour  blasted  his  peace ;  and  the  emo- 
tions of  paternal  love  were  converted  into  distract- 
ing doubts  or  baleful  indiff'erence.  The  degraded 
parent,  husband,  son,  fled  from  the  pollution  which 
reigned  within  his  own  dwelling,  himself  to  plunge 
into  a  similar  vortex  of  corruption.  All  the  social 
ties  were  loosened  :  need  we  demand  of  history  if 
public  happiness  could  reside  in  that  land,  where 
private  morality  had  perished  *  ? 

*  Sismondi,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  219-229. 
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Spanish  provinces  of  Italy. — Milan 
and  Sardinia.  —  Naples.  —  Mal- 
administration of  its  alTairs. 


In  attempting  to  bring  the  unimportant  fortunes 
of  Italy  during  the  seventeenth  century  into  a 
general  point  of  view,  we  should  find  considerable 
and  needless  difficulty,  (ad.  1607-)  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  a  quarrel  between  the  popedom 
and  Venice  appeared  likely  to  kindle  a  general  war 
in  the  peninsula  ;  but  the  difference  was  terminated 
by  negotiation,  (a.d.  1627.)  Twenty  years  later, 
the  disputed  succession  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua 
created  more  lasting  troubles,  and  involved  all 
Lombardy  in  hostilities  ;  in  which  the  imperialists, 
the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the  troops  of  Savoy, 
once  more  mingled  on  the  ancient  theatre  of  so 
many  sanguinary  wars  and  calamitous  devastations. 
But  this  unintei'estijig  struggle,  if  not  marked  by 
less  cruelty  and  rapine  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country, was  pursued  with  less  destructive  vigour 
and  activity  than  in  the  preceding  century  ;  nor 
were  the  French  arms  attended  by  those  violent 
alternations  of  success  and  failure  which  had  for- 
merly inflicted  such  woes  upon  the  peninsula.  From 
the  epoch  at  which  Henry  IV.  excluded  himself 
from  Italy  by  the  Savoyard  treaty,  until  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  cardinal  Richelieu  involved  France 
in  the  support  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Grisons 
over  the  Valteline  country  against  Spain,  the  French 
standards  had  not  been  displayed  beyond  the  Alps. 
But  from  the  moment  at  which  the  celebrated 
minister  of  Louis  XIII.  engaged  in  this  enterprise, 
until  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  incessant  con- 
test of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies,  in  which 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  other  Italian  powers  vari- 
ously embai'ked,  was  continually  extended  to  the 
frontiers  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy. 

The  arms  of  the  combatants,  however,  seldom 
penetrated  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  Italy  ; 
and  their  rivalry,  which  held  such  a  fatal  influence 
on  the  peace  of  other  parts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  materially  affected 
the  national  affairs  of  the  peninsula.  Meanwhile, 
the  few  brief  and  petty  internal  hostilities  which 
arose  and  terminated  among  the  Italian  princes, 
were  of  still  less  general  consequence  and  interest. 
The  subsequent  gigantic  wars  into  which  Louis 
XIV.,  by  his  insatiable  lust  of  conquest,  forced  the 
great  powei's  of  P^urope,  were  little  felt  in  Italy 
until  the  close  of  the  century  ;  except  in  the  tei'ri- 
tories  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  Thus,  altogether, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  trace  the  history  of  Italy 
during  the  seventeenth  century  as  one  integral  and 
undivided  subject,  it  will  be  more  convenient  still 
to  consider  the  few  important  events  in  the  contem- 
porary annals  of  her  different  provinces  as  really 
appertaining,  without  much  connexion,  to  distinct 
and  separate  states  ;  and  the  affairs  of  these  I 
shall  notice  nearly  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  last 
chapter. 

The  immediate  dominion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
over  great  part  of  Italy,  lasted  during  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Naples,  Sicily,  Milan, 
and  Sardinia,  were  exposed  alike  to  the  oppression 
of  the  Spanish  court,  and  to  the  inherent  vices  of 
its  administration.  Its  grievous  exactions  were 
rendered  more  ruinous  by  the  injudicious  and  absurd 
manner  of  their  infliction  ;  by  the  private  rapacity 
of  the  viceroys,  and  the  peculation  of  their  oflScers. 
Its  despotism  was  aggravated  by  all  the  wantonness 
of  power,  and  all  the  contemptuous  insolence  of 
pride.     But  of  these  four  subject  states,  the  two 


last,  Milan  and  Sardinia,  suffered  in  silence  ;  and 
except  that  the  Lombard  duchy  was  almost  inces- 
santly a  px*ey  to  warfare  and  ravages,  from  which 
the  insular  kingdom  was  exempted,  a  common  ob- 
scurity and  total  dearth  of  all  interest  equally  per- 
vade the  annals  of  both.  But  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  more  re- 
markable from  the  violent  efforts  of  the  people,  ill 
conducted  and  unsuccessful  though  these  were,  to 
shake  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  Spain. 

To  describe  the  state  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Naples 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  I  need  only  repeat  and 
strengthen  the  picture  drawn  in  the  last  chapter. 
Foi*,  as  the  decline  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which 
had  already  commenced  in  the  i-eign  of  Philip  II., 
continued  rapidly  progressive  under  his  successors, 
the  third  and  foux'th  Philip,  and  the  feeble  Charles 
II.,  so  the  necessities  of  the  Spanish  government 
became  more  pressing,  and  its  demands  more  ra- 
pacious and  exorbitant.  Of  the  revenue  of  about 
six  millions  of  gold  ducats,  which  the  viceroys  ex- 
torted from  the  kingdom,  less  than  one  million  and 
a  half  covered  the  whole  public  charge,  civil  and 
military,  of  the  country ;  and  after  all  their  own 
embezzlements  and  those  of  their  subalterns,  they 
sent  yearly  to  Spain  more  than  four  millions,  no 
part  of  which  ever  returned.  Thus  was  the  king- 
dom perpetually  drained  of  wealth,  which  nothing 
but  the  lavish  abundance  of  nature  in  that  most 
fertile  of  regions  could  in  any  degree  have  reno- 
vated. But  even  the  luxuriant  opulence  of  Naples 
could  neither  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  nor  protect  the  people  from  misery  and 
want  under  a  government,  whose  impositions  in- 
creased with  the  public  exhaustion,  and  were  mul- 
tiplied with  equal  infatuation  and  wickedness  upon 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  In  this  manner, 
duties  were  established  upon  flesh,  fish,  oil,  and 
even  upon  flour  and  bread  ;  and  the  people  found 
themselves  crushed  under  taxation,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  to  feed  the  armies  of  Spain.  Their  wealth  and 
their  youth  were  alike  drawn  out  of  their  country, 
in  quarrels  altogether  foreign  to  the  national  inte- 
rests :  in  the  unfortunate  and  mismanaged  wars  of 
the  Spanish  court  in  Lombardy  and  Catalonia,  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  Germany  *.  Meanwhile,  as 
during  the  last  century,  the  interior  of  the  kingdom 
was  almost  always  infested  with  banditti,  rendered 
daring  and  reckless  of  crime  by  their  numbers  and 
the  defenceless  state  of  society  ;  and  so  ill  guarded 
were  the  sea-coasts,  that  the  Tui-kish  pirates  made 
habitual  descents  during  the  whole  course  of  the 


*  We  may  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  Najjles  was 
habitually  drained  of  resources  of  all  kinds,  under  the 
Spanish  government,  by  the  detailed  statement  of  Giannone, 
that  between  1631  and  1637  alone  (in  the  six  years  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  conde  di  Monterey),  5500  cavalry  and 
48,000  infantry  were  raised  and  exported  for  the  Spanish 
wars  in  Catalonia,  Provence,  the  Milanese  duchy,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Germany.  It  was  a  part  of  these  Neapolitan 
bands  which  the  cardinal-infant  of  Spain  led  through  Italy 
into  Germany  in  1634,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Imperialists,  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Nordlingen  against 
the  Swedish  generals  and  their  army.  In  the  same  six 
years,  also,  Naples  supplied  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  70,000 
muskets,  pikes,  cuirasses,  and  pistols ;  a  very  considerable 
fabrication  of  arms  for  that  period.  By  all  these  efforts  the 
state  incurred  a  debt  of  fifteen  millions  of  ducats.  See  Istor. 
Civ.  di  Napoli,  b.  xxvi.  c.  3. 
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century,  ravaged  the  country,  attacked  villages  and 
even  cities,  and  carried  off  the  people  into  slavery. 

It  cannot  excite  our  surprise,  that  the  evils  of 
the  Spanish  administration  filled  the  Neapolitans 
with  discontent  and  indignation :  we  may  only 
wonder,  that  any  people  could  be  found  abject 
enough  to  submit  to  a  government,  at  once  so 
oppressive  and  feeble.  Tlie  first  decided  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke  had  its  origin  among 
an  order,  in  which  such  a  spirit  might  least  be  an- 
ticipated. In  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Tommaso  Carapanella,  a  Dominican  friar, 
had  on  account,  says  Giannone,  of  his  wicked  life 
and  the  suspicion  of  infidelity,  incurred  the  rigours 
of  the  Roman  inquisition.  On  his  release  he  la- 
boured, in  revenge  for  the  treatment  which  he 
bad  received  at  llome,  to  induce  the  brethren  of 
his  own  order,  the  Augustins,  and  the  Franciscans, 
to  excite  a  religious  and  political  revolution  in 
Calabria.  He  acquired  among  them  the  same 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  prophetic  illumina- 
tion, which  Savonarola  had  gained  at  Florence  a 
hundred  years  before.  He  secretly  inveighed 
against  the  Spanish  tyranny ;  he  declared  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Almighty  to  overthrow  it, 
and  to  establish  a  republic  in  its  place  ;  and  he 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  mcmastic  orders  and  se- 
veral bishops  of  Calabria  in  the  cause.  By  their 
exhortations,  a  multitude  of  the  people  and  banditti 
of  the  province  were  roused  to  second  him  ;  and 
his  design  was  embraced  by  great  numbers  of  tlie 
jtrovincial  bai'ons,  whose  names  the  historian  de- 
clares that  he  suppresses  from  regard  to  their  de- 
scendants. Campanella  relied  likewise  on  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Turks  in  the  meditated  insurrection. 
But  the  secret  of  so  extensive  a  conspiracy  could 
not  be  preserved ;  the  government  got  notice  of 
it  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution  ;  and  Campanella 
and  his  chief  priestly  associates,  with  other  con- 
spirators, were  adroitly  arrested.  Many  of  them 
were  put  to  death  under  circumstances  of  atrocious 
cruelty  ;  but  Campanella  himself,  in  the  extremity 
of  his  torments,  had  the  consummate  address  to 
render  his  confessions  so  perplexed  and  incohe- 
rent, that  he  was  regarded  as  a  madman,  and  sen- 
tenced only  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  from  which 
he  contrived  at  length  to  escape.  He  fled  to 
France,  and  peaceably  ended  his  life  many  years 
afterwards  at  Paris  *. 

After  the  suppression  of  this  conspiracy,  Naples 
was  frequently  agitated  at  different  intei'vals  by 
commotions,  into  which  the  lower  people  were 
driven  by  misery  and  want.  These  partial  ebulli- 
tions of  popular  discontent  were  not,  however, 
marked  by  any  very  serious  character  until   the 

•  The  whole  account  of  this  conspiracy  in  Giannone  is 
very  curious  (b.  xxv.  c.  1).  Campanella  relied,  says  he, 
upon  two  expedients,  the  tongue  and  arms.  Among  the 
friars,  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  preachers  were  appointed 
to  beat  "the  drum  ecclesiastic"  of  revolt  through  the  king- 
dom. The  union  of  clergy,  nobles,  and  people  in  the  same 
cause,  however,  speaks  volumes  against  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  odium  with  which  the  Neapolitan 
lawyer  labours  to  invest  the  whole  affair.  In  all  questions 
between  the  tyrants  and  the  people  of  his  country,  Giannone 
toolc  the  side  of  the  former.  Hence  it  may  be  feared,  that 
it  was  not  from  any  just  sense  of  religious  liberty  that  he 
opposed  the  popedom ;  and  yet  he  has  been  praised  as  the 
very  apostle  of  toleration. 


middle  of  the  century  ;  when  the  tyraimy  of  the 
vice-regal  government,  and  the  disorders  and 
wretchedness  of  the  kingdom,  reached  their  con- 
summation. The  Spanish  resources  of  taxation 
had  been  exhausted  on  the  ordinary  articles  of 
consumption;  the  poor  of  the  capital  and  king- 
dom had  been  successively  compelled  to  forego  the 
use  of  meat  and  bread  by  heavy  duties  ;  and  the 
abundant  fruits  of  their  happy  climate  remained 
almost  their  sole  means  of  support.  The  duke 
d'Arcos,  who  was  then  viceroy,  could  find  no 
other  expedient  to  meet  the  still  craving  demands 
of  his  court,  upon  a  country  already  drained  of  its 
life-blood,  than  to  impose  a  tax  upon  this  last  sup- 
ply of  food  ;  and  his  measure  roused  the  famishing 
people  to  desperation. 

An  accidental  affray  in  the  market  of  Naples 
swelled  into  a  general  insurrection  of  the  popu- 
lace of  the  capital  ;  and  an  obscure  and  bold  indi- 
vidual from  the  dregs  of  the  people  immediately 
rose  to  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  Tommaso 
Aniello,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Masa- 
niello,  a  native  of  Amalfi  and  servant  of  a  fisher- 
man, had  received  an  affront  *  from  the  officei's  of 
the  customs,  and  sought  an  occasion  of  gratifying 
his  lurking  vengeance.  Seizing  the  moment  when 
the  popular  exasperation  was  at  its  height,  he  led 
the  riotei-s  to  the  attack  and  demolition  of  the  cus- 
tom-house. The  flames  of  insurrection  at  once 
spread  with  uncontrollable  violence  ;  the  palace  of 
the  viceroy  was  pillaged ;  and  d'Arcos  himself  was 
driven  for  refuge  to  one  of  the  castles  of  Naples. 
The  infuriated  populace  murdered  many  of  the 
nobles,  burnt  the  houses  of  all  who  were  obnoxious 
to  them,  and  filled  the  whole  capital  with  flames 
and  blood.  Their  youthful  idol  Masaniello,  tattered 
and  half  naked,  with  a  scaffold  for  his  throne  and 
the  sword  for  his  sceptre,  commanded  every  where 
with  absolute  sway.  Backed  by  150,000  men, 
rudely  armed  in  various  ways,  and  all  dreadful  in 
their  long  smothered  ferocity,  their  leader  (I  use 
the  forcible  language  of  a  great  native  historian) 
killed  with  a  nod  and  set  fire  with  a  look  ;  for  to 
what  place  soever  he  beckoned,  heads  were  struck 
off  and  houses  set  in  flames. 

The  viceroy,  terrified  into  virtue  at  these  ex- 
cesses, which  the  long  oppression  of  his  court  and 
his  own  tyranny  had  provoked,  and  finding  the 
insurrection  spreading  through  the  provinces,  con- 
sented to  all  the  demands  of  Masaniello  and  his 
followei's.  By  a  treaty  which  he  concluded  with 
the  insurgents,  he  solemnly  pi-omised  the  repeal  of 
all  the  taxes  imposed  since  the  time  of  Charles  V., 
and  engaged  that  no  new  duties  should  thenceforth 
be  levied  ;  he  guaranteed  the  ancient  and  long  vio- 
lated privileges  of  parliament :  and  he  bound  him- 
self by  oath  to  an  act  of  oblivion.  A  short  interval 
of  caim  was  thus  gained ;  but  the  perfidious  vice- 
roy employed  it  only  in  gratifying  the  vanity  of 
Masaniello  by  caresses  and  entertainments  ;  until, 
having  caused  a  potion  to  be  administered  to  him 
in  his  wine  at  a  banquet,  he  succeeded  in  unset- 
tling  his  reason  f.     The  demagogue  then  by  his 

*  This  Wat  Tyler  of  his  age  and  country  was  maddened 
by  a  gross  insult  offered  to  him  in  the  person  of  his  wife, 
who  was  detected  by  the  tax-gatherers  with  a  stocking  full 
of  meal  which  had  not  paid  the  duty. 

t  At  least  such  is  the  common  story ;  but  if  Masaniello 
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extravagancies  and  cruelties  lost  the  affection  of 
the  people  ;  and  d'Arcos  easily  procured  his  assas- 
sination by  some  of  his  own  followers. 

The  viceroy  had  no  sooner  thus  deprived  the 
people  of  their  young  leader,  whose  native  talents 
had  rendered  him  truly  formidable,  than  he  imme- 
diately showed  a  determination  to  break  all  the 
articles  of  his  compact.  But  the  people,  penetrating 
his  treachery,  flew  again  to  arms;  and  the  insur- 
rection burst  forth  in  the  capital  and  provinces  with 
more  sanguinary  fury  than  before.  Again  d'Ai'cos 
dissembled;  and  again  the  deluded  people  had  laid 
down  their  arms;  when,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
Spanish  fleet  before  Naples,  the  citadels  and  ship- 
ping suddenly  opened  a  tremendous  cannonade  on  the 
city;  and  at  the  same  moment,  some  thousand  Spa- 
nish infantry  disembarked,  and  commenced  a  general 
massacre  in  the  streets.  The  Neapolitans  were 
confounded  and  panic-stricken  at  this  aggravated 
perfidy;  but  they  were  a  hundred  times  more  nu- 
merous than  the  handful  of  troops  which  assailed 
them.  When  they  recovered  from  their  first  con- 
sternation, they  attacked  their  enemies  in  every 
street ;  and  after  a  frightful  carnage  on  both  sides, 
the  Spaniards  were  driven  either  into  the  forti'esses, 
or  the  sea. 

After  this  conflict,  the  people,  who,  since  the 
death  of  Masaniello,  had  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  Gennaro  Aunese,  a  soldier  of  mean  birth,  re- 
solved fiercely  and  fearlessly  to  throw  off  the  Spa- 
nish yoke  altogether.  It  chanced  that  Henry,  duke 
de  Guise,  who  by  maternal  descent  from  the  second 
line  of  Anjou,  had  some  hereditary  pi'etensions  to 
the  Neapolitan  crown,  was  at  this  juncture  at  Rome 
on  his  private  business;  and  to  him  the  insurgents 
applied,  with  the  offer  of  constituting  him  their 
captain-general.  At  the  same  time,  they  resolved 
to  erect  Naples  into  a  republic  under  his  presidency; 
and  the  duke,  a  high-spirited  prince,  hastened  to 
assume  a  command,  which  opened  so  many  glorious 
prospects  of  ambition.  The  contest  with  the  Spa- 
nish viceroy,  his  fortresses,  and  squadron,  was  then 
resumed  with  new  bloodshed,  and  with  indecisive 
results.  But  though  the  Neapolitans  had  hailed 
the  name  of  a  republic  with  rapture,  they  were,  of 
all  people,  by  their  inconsistency  and  irresolution, 
least  qualified  for  such  a  form  of  government.  In 
this  insui'rection,  they  had  for  some  time  professed 
obedience  to  the  king  of  Spain,  while  they  were  re- 
sisting his  arms;  and  even  now  they  wavered,  and 
were  divided  among  themselves.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  duke  de  Guise,  outraged  by  their  excesses,  and 
grasping  perhaps  at  the  establishment  of  an  arbi- 
trary power  in  his  own  person,  began  to  exercise  an 
odious  authority,  and  showed  himself  intolerant  of 
the  influence  of  Annese :  on  the  other,  that  leader 
of  the  people  was  irritated  at  finding  himself  de- 
prived of  all  command.  In  his  jealousy  of  Guise, 
he  basely  resolved  to  betray  his  countrymen  to  the 
Spaniards;  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
duke,  who  had  left  the  city  with  a  small  force  to 
protect  the  introduction  of  some  supplies,  he  opened 
the  gates  to  the  enemy,  (a.d.  1648.)     The  Spanish 

really  became  insane,  it  is  more  natural  to  attribute  his 
madness  to  the  intoxication  of  vanity,  the  dizziness  of  a 
sudden  elevation,  the  overwrought  intensity  of  mental  ex- 
citation, during  the  few  days  of  his  strange  and  fevered 
reign. 


troops  re-entered  the  capital ;  the  abject  multitude 
received  them  with  acclamations;  and  De  Guise 
himself,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  his  flight,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Spain,  in  one  of  whose 
gloomy  dungeons  he  mourned  for  some  years  the 
vanity  of  his  ambition. 

Thus,  in  a  few  hours,  was  the  Spanish  yoke  again 
fixed  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  Neapolitans;  and 
it  was  rivetted  more  firmly  and  grievously  than  ever. 
As  soon  as  their  submission  is  secured,  almost  all  the 
men  who  had  taken  a  prominent  share  in  the  insur- 
rection, and  who  had  been  promised  pardon,  were 
seized,  and  under  various  pretences  of  their  having 
meditated  new  troubles,  were  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately executed.  The  traitor  Gennaro  Annese  him- 
self shared  the  same  fate : — a  worthy  example,  that 
neither  the  faith  of  oaths,  nor  the  memory  of  emi- 
nent services,  are  securities  against  the  jealousy 
and  vengeance  of  despotism.  That  despotism  had 
no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  degraded 
people,  who  had  returned  under  its  iron  sceptre. 
The  miseries  of  Naples  could  not  increase;  but  they 
were  not  diminished  until  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  of 
Spain,  in  the  last  year  of  the  century. 

The  sister  kingdom  of  Sicily  had  long  shared 
the  lot  of  Naples,  in  all  the  distresses  which  the 
tyrannical  and  impolitic  government  of  Spain  could 
inflict  upon  the  people.  The  Sicilians  were  only 
more  fortunate  than  their  continental  neighbours, 
as  the  inferior  wealth  and  resources  of  their  island 
rendered  them  a  less  inviting  prey  to  the  insatiable 
necessities  of  Spain,  to  the  drain  of  her  wars,  and 
the  rapacity  of  her  ministers.  But  even  in  Sicily, 
which  by  the  excellence  of  its  soil  for  raising  corn 
seems  intended  to  be  the  granary  of  Italy,  the 
Spanish  government  succeeded  in  creating  artificial 
dearth,  and  squalid  penury;  and  in  the  natural  seat 
of  abundance,  the  people  were  often  without  bread 
to  eat.  Their  misery  goaded  them  at  length  nearly 
to  the  commission  of  the  same  excesses  as  those 
which  have  just  been  described  at  Naples.  A  few 
months  earlier  than  the  revolt  under  Masaniello, 
the  lower  orders  rose  at  Palermo,  chose  for  their 
leader  one  Guiseppe  d'Alessi,  a  person  of  as  low 
condition  as  the  Neapolitan  demagogue,  and  under 
his  orders  put  their  viceroy,  the  marquis  de  Los 
Velos,  to  flight.  But  this  insuiTcction  at  Palermo 
was  less  serious  than  that  of  Naples,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  similar  stages,  was  more  easily  quelled. 
The  Sicilian  viceroy,  like  d'Arcos,  did  not  scruple 
at  premeditated  violation  of  the  solemnity  of  oaths. 
Like  him,  he  swore  to  grant  the  people  all  their 
demands,  and  a  total  amnesty;  and  yet,  after  perfi- 
diously obtaining  the  assassination  of  the  popular 
leader,  he  caused  the  inhabitants  to  be  slaughtered 
in  the  streets,  their  chiefs  to  be  hanged,  and  the 
burthens  which  he  had  been  forced  to  remove,  to 
be  laid  on  again. 

This  detestable  admixture  of  perfidy  and  san- 
guinary violence  bent  the  spirit  of  the  Palermitans 
to  the  yoke,  and  Sicily  relapsed  into  the  tameness 
of  suffering  for  above  twenty-seven  years ;  until 
this  tranquillity  was  broken,  during  the  general 
war  in  Europe,  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen,  by  a  new  and  more  dangerous  insurrection. 
The  city  of  Messina  had,  until  this  epoch,  in  some 
measure  enjoyed  a  republican  constitution,  and  was 
governed  by  a  senate  of  its  own,  under  the  presi- 


The  Spanish  governor  expelled  from 
Messina,  and  Louis  XI V.  of  France 
declared  king  of  Sicily. 
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dency  only  of  a  Spanish  lieutenant,  with  very  limited 
powers.  This  freedom  of  the  city  had  ensured  its 
prosperity :  its  population  amounted  to  sixty  thou- 
sand souls,  its  commerce  flourished,  and  its  wealth 
rivalled  the  dreams  of  avarice.  The  Neapolitan 
historian  asserts  that  the  privileges  of  the  people 
had  rendered  them  insolent;  but  there  is  more 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Spanish  government 
looked  with  a  jealous  and  unfi'iendly  eye  upon  a 
happy  independence,  which  was  calculated  to  fill 
their  other  Sicilian  subjects  with  bitter  repinings 
at  the  gloomy  contrast  of  their  own  wretched  sla- 
very. Several  differences  with  successive  viceroys 
regarding  their  privileges,  had  inspired  the  citizens 
of  Messina  with  discontent;  and  at  length  they  rose 
in  open  rebellion  against  their  Spanish  governor,  don 
Diego  di  Soria,  and  expelled  him  from  the  city.  (a.d. 
1674.)  Despairing  of  defending  their  rights  with- 
out assistance,  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy,  they  had  then  recourse  to  Louis 
XIV.,  and  tempted  him  with  the  offer  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  city,  and  the  eventual  union  of 
their  whole  island  with  the  French  dominions. 
Louis  eagerly  closed  with  a  proposal,  which  opened 
at  least  an  advantageous  diversion  in  his  war 
against  Spain.  He  was  proclaimed  king  of  Sicily 
at  Messina,  and  immediately  dispatched  a  small 
squadron  to  take  possession  of  the  city  in  his 
name. 

The  arrival  of  this  force  was  succeeded  early 
in  the  following  year,  by  that  of  a  more  formidable 
French  fleet,  under  the  duke  de  Vivonne;  and  the 
Messinese,  being  encouraged  by  these  succours,  re- 
jected all  the  Spanish  offers  of  indemnity  and  ac- 
commodation. On  the  other  hand,  the  court  of 
Madrid  being  roused  to  exertion  by  the  danger  of 
losing  the  whole  island,  had  fitted  out  a  strong 
armament  to  secure  its  preservation,  and  the  re- 
covery of  Messina;  and  a  Dutch  fleet  under  the 
famous  De  Ruyter  arrived  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  forces.  The  war 
in  Sicily  was  prosecuted  with  fury  on  both  sides  for 
nearly  four  years ;  and  several  sanguinary  battles 
were  fought  off  the  coast,  between  the  combined 
fleets  and  that  of  France.  In  all  of  these  the 
French  had  the  advantage  :  in  one,  the  gallant  De 
Ruyter  fell;  and  in  another,  the  French,  under 
Vivonne  and  Du  Quesne,  with  inferior  force,  at- 
tacked the  Dutch  and  Spanish  squadrons  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  nineteen  galleys,  and  several 
fire-ships  at  anchor,  under  the  guns  of  Palermo, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  This  success  placed 
Messina  in  security;  and  might  have  enabled  both 
Naples  and  Sicily  to  throw  off  the  onerous  domi- 
nion of  Spain.  But  the  spiritless  and  subjugated 
people  evinced  no  disposition  to  rise  against  their 
oppressors  ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  even- 
tually failed  in  extending  the  authority  of  their 
monarch  beyond  the  walls  of  Messina. 

The  French  king  had  lost  the  hope  of  possessing 
himself  of  all  Sicily,  and  was  already  weary  of  sup- 
porting the  Messinese,  when  the  conferences  for  a 
general  peace  were  opened  at  Nimeguen.  There, 
dictating  as  a  conqueror,  he  might  at  least  have 
stipulated  for  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Messinese, 
and  insisted  upon  an  amnesty  for  the  brave  citizens, 
who,  relying  on  the  sacred  obligation  of  protection, 
had  utterly  provoked  the  vengeance  of  their  Spanish 
governors  by  placing  themselves  under  his  sceptre. 


But,  that  his  pride  might  not  suffer  by  a  formal 
evacuation  of  the  city  as  a  condition  of  the  ap- 
proaching peace,  he  basely  preferred  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  absurd  punctilio  to  the  real  preservation 
of  honoui',  and  the  common  dictates  of  humanity. 
His  troops  were  secretly  ordered  to  abandon  Mes- 
sina before  the  signature  of  peace ;  and  so  precipi- 
tate was  their  embarkation,  that  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  stricken  with  sudden  terror  at  their 
impending  fate,  despairing  of  pardon  fi-ora  their 
former  governors,  and  hopeless  of  successful  resist- 
ance against  them,  had  only  a  few  hours  to  choose 
between  exile  and  anticipated  death,  (a.d.  1678.) 
Seven  thousand  of  them  hurried  on  board  the 
French  fleet,  without  having  time  to  .secure  even 
their  money  or  portable  articles,  and  the  French 
commander,  fearing  that  his  Vessels  would  be 
overcrowded,  sailed  from  the  harbour  ;  while 
two  thousand  more  of  the  fugitives  yet  x'emained 
on  the  beach  with  outstretched  arms,  in  the  last 
agonies  of  despair,  vainly  imploring  him  with 
piercing  cries  not  to  abandon  them  to  their  merci- 
less enemies. 

The  condition  of  the  Messinese  who  fled  for 
refuge  to  France,  and  of  those  who  remained  in  the 
city,  differed  little  in  the  event.  .Louis  XIV.,  after 
affording  the  former  an  asylum  for  scarcely  more 
than  one  short  year,  inhumanly  chased  them  in  the 
last  stage  of  destitution  from  his  dominions.  About 
five  hundred  of  them,  rashly  venturing  to  return  to 
their  country,  under  the  faith  of  Spanish  passports, 
were  seized  on  their  arrival  at  Messina,  and  either 
executed  or  condemned  to  the  galleys.  Many 
others,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  were  reduced  to 
beg  their  bread  over  Europe,  or  to  congregate  in 
bands,  and  rob  on  the  highways;  and  the  miserable 
remnant,  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  desperation, 
passed  into  Turkey,  and  fearfully  consummated 
their  wretchedness  by  the  renunciation  of  their 
faith.  Their  brethren,  who  had  not  quitted  Mes- 
sina, had  meanwhile  at  first  been  deluded  with  the 
hope  of  pardon  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Sicily. 
But  the  amnesty  which  he  published  was  revoked 
by  special  orders  from  Madrid  ;  and  all,  who  had 
been  in  any  way  conspicuous  in  the  insurrection, 
were  either  put  to  death  or  banished.  Messina 
was  deprived  of  all  its  privileges  ;  the  town-house 
was  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and  on  the  spot  was 
erected  a  galling  monument  of  the  degradation  of 
the  city  : — a  pyramid  surmounted  by  the  statue  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  cast  with  the  metal  of  the  great 
bell  which  had  formerly  summoned  the  people  to 
their  free  parliaments.  The  purposes  of  Spanish 
tyranny  were  accomplished  ;  the  population  of 
Messina  had  dwindled  from  sixty  to  eleven  thousand 
persons  ;  and  the  obedience  of  the  city  was  ensured 
by  a  desolation  from  which  it  has  never  since  risen 
to  its  ancient  prosperity  *. 

Thus  were  the  annals  of  Naples  and  Sicily  dis- 
tinguished only,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
pai'oxysms  of  popular  suffering.  The  condition  of 
central  Italy  was  more  obscure  and  tranquil ;  for 
the  mal-administration  of  its  rulers  did  not  occasion 


*  For  the  affairs  of  Naples  and  Sicily  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  I  have  continued  to  follow  Giannone  princi- 
pally (bb.  xxxv.-xl.  ad  c.  3);  with  occasional  reference  to 
Muratori,  particularly  on  the  fate  of  the  Messinese  (ad  ann. 
1678),  and  to  Denina,  Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia,  b.  xxiii.  c.  7. 
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the  same  resistance.  Yet  if  the  papal  government 
was  less  decidedly  t^Tannical  and  rapacious  than 
that  of  Spain,  the  evils,  which  had  become  inherent 
in  it  during  preceding  ages,  remained  undiminished 
and  incurable  ;  and  agi'icultural  and  commercial 
industry  was  permanently  banished  from  the 
Roman  states.  Meanwhile  the  succession  of  the 
pontiffs  was  marked  by  few  circumstances  to  arrest 
our  attention.  To  Clement  VIII.,  who  reigned  at 
the  opening  of  the  century,  succeeded,  in  1605, 
IjCO  XI.  of  the  family  of  Medici,  who  survived  his 
election  only  a  few  weeks  ;  and  on  his  death  the 
cardinal  Camillo  Borghese  was  raised  to  the  tiara 
by  the  title  of  Paul  V.  Filled  with  extravagant 
and  exploded  opinions  of  the  authority  of  the  holy 
see,  Paul  V.  signalized  the  commencement  of  his 
pontificate  by  the  impotent  attempt  to  revive  those 
pretensions  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  supremacy 
over  the  powers  of  the  earth,  which,  in  the  dark 
ages,  had  inundated  Italy  and  the  empire  with 
blood.  He  thus  involved  the  papacy  in  disputes 
with  sevei'al  of  the  catholic  governments  of  Europe, 
and  in  a  serious  difference  with  Venice  in  particu- 
lar, which  will  find  a  more  appropriate  notice  in 
the  affairs  of  that  republic.  After  his  merited 
defeat  on  this  occasion,  he  cautiously  avoided  to 
compromise  his  authority  by  the  repetition  of  any 
similar  efforts  ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
pontificate  of  sixteen  years,  his  only  cares  were  to 
embellish  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  and  to  enrich 
his  nephews  with  vast  estates  in  the  Roman  patri- 
mony, which  thus  became  the  hereditary  pos- 
sessions of  the  family  of  Borghese  *. 

Paul  v.,  on  his  death  in  1621,  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  XV.,  whose  insignificant  pontificate  filled 
only  two  years  ;  and  in  1 623  the  conclave  placed 
the  cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  under  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  This  pope, 
during  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  was  wholly 
under  the  guidance  of  his  two  nephews,  the  cardinal 
Antonio,  and  Taddeo  Barberini,  prefect  of  Rome. 
These  ambitious  relatives  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  riches  which  he  heaped  upon  them+;  and  their 
project  of  acquiring  for  their  family  the  Roman 
duchies  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  fiefs  held  of  the 
church  by  the  house  of  Farn^se,  involved  the  pa- 
pacy in  a  war  with  Parma.  Odoard  Farn^se,  the 
reigning  duke  of  Parma,  had  contracted  immense 
debts  to  charitable  foundations  at  Rome,  of  which 
he  neglected  to  pay  even  the  interest.  He  thus 
afforded  Taddeo  Barberini,  as  prefect  of  that  capi- 
tal, a  pretext  for  summoning  him  before  the  apos- 
tolic chamber  ;  and  on  his  contemptuous  neglect  of 

•  If  ever  the  mode  of  the  application  of  wealth  could  ex- 
cuse the  mode  of  its  acquisition,  the  history  of  the  Borghese 
fortune  is  the  case.  Their  villa  at  Rome  was  richer  in  gems 
of  art  than  any  imperial  or  royal  palace.  It  was  adorned 
with  thirteen  hundred  genuine  pictures,  and  the  porch  of 
the  principal  casino  boasted  statues  which  are  the  very  canons 
of  art.  They  seemed  to  belong  to  the  people,  so  free  was 
the  access  ;  or  if  any  peculiar  property  was  claimed,  it  was 
only  in  the  inscription  over  the  entrance,  which  told  the 
world  that  they  might  enter  when  they  would,  and  gaze  till 
their  taste  was  gratified. 

t  Even  the  majestic  and  venerable  ruins  of  the  Coliseum 
did  not  escape  the  repetition  of  former  injuries  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  Barberini ;  and  the  appropriation  of  its  mate- 
rials to  minister  to  their  pride  in  the  erection  of  a  palace, 
provoked  the  punning  reproach,  "Quod  non  fecerunt  Bar- 
bari,  fecere  Barbarini." 


the  citation,  the  Barberuii  obtained  an  order  for 
sequestrating  his  Roman  fiefs.  The  duke  of  Parma 
had  recourse  to  arms  for  his  defence  ;  the  pope 
excommunicated  him  ;  and  hostilities  commenced 
between  him  and  Taddeo,  who  acted  as  general  of 
the  Church,  (a.d.  1641.)  But  this  war  of  the  Bar- 
berini, as  it  has  been  named, — the  only  strictly 
Italian  contest  of  the  centux'y, — produced  no  deci- 
sive result.  It  was  invested  with  a  ridiculous 
character  by  the  cowardice  of  Taddeo  and  the 
papal  troops,  who,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand, fled  before  a  handful  of  cavalry  under  the 
duke  Odoard.  After  this  disgraceful  check,  the 
Barberini  were  but  too  happy  to  obtain  a  suspension 
of  arms  ;  and  the  war  was  shortly  terminated  by  a 
treaty,  which  left  the  combatants  in  their  original 
state,  (a.d.  1644.) 

Urban  VIII.,  or  rather  his  nephews,  had  thus 
failed  in  gaining  possession  of  the  fiefs  of  Castro 
and  Ronciglione  ;  but  the  pope  had  succeeded, 
some  years  before,  in  securing  to  the  holy  see  a 
much  more  important  acquisition,  which  he  did  not 
venture  to  appropriate  to  his  family.  This  was  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  which  had  remained  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  family  of  Rovere  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Julius  II. 
had  induced  the  last  prince  of  the  line  of  Monte- 
feltro  to  adopt  his  nephew  for  a  successor*.  The 
house  of  Rovere  had  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  maintained  the  intellectual  splendour  of  the 
little  court  of  Urbino,  the  most  polished  in  Italy  ; 
but  Urban  VIIT.  persuaded  the  aged  duke,  Fran- 
cesco Maria,  who  had  no  male  heirs,  to  abdicate 
his  sovereignty  in  favour  of  the  Church,  (a.d.  1626.) 
The  duchy  of  Urbino  was  annexed  to  the  Roman 
states  ;  and  the  industry  and  prosperity,  for  which 
it  had  been  remarkable  under  its  own  princes,  im- 
mediately withered. 

Urban  VIII.  was  succeeded  in  1644  by  Innocent 
X.,  who  revived  with  more  success  the  pretensions 
of  the  holy  see  to  the  fiefs  of  Casti'o  and  Ronci- 
glione. The  unliquidated  debts  of  the  house  of 
Farnese  were  still  the  pretext  for  the  seizure  of 
these  possessions  ;  but  the  papal  officers  were  ex- 
pelled from  Castro,  and  the  bishop,  whom  Innocent 
had  installed  in  that  see,  was  murdered  by  order  of 
the  minister  of  Ranuccio  II.,  duke  of  Parma.  The 
pope  was  so  highly  exasperated  by  these  acts,  that 
he  directed  his  whole  force  against  Castro  ;  the 
Parmesan  troops  wei'e  repulsed  in  the  attempt  to 
succour  the  place  ;  and  when  famine  had  compelled 
it  to  surrender,  the  pope,  confounding  the  innocent 
inhabitants  with  the  perpetrators  of  the  assassina- 
tion, caused  the  city  to  be  razed  to  its  foundations, 
and  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  on  the  ruins  ct)mme- 
morative  of  his  vengeance,  (a.d.  1649.)  The  resti- 
tution of  these  fiefs  to  the  house  of  Pai'ma  was 
made  a  condition  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  ; 
but  Alexander  VII.,  who  succeeded  Innocent  X.  in 
1656  *,  contrived,  after  many  negotiations,  to  ob- 

*  The  election  of  Alexander  VII.  was  remarkable  for  the 
obstinate  assertion  of  a  privilege  which  the  emperor  and  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  had  latterly  acquired,  whether 
expressly  by  stipulation  or  imperceptibly  through  custom, 
and  which  these  monarchs  have  always  since  maintained, — 
that  of  excluding  from  elevation  to  the  tiara  such  cardinals 
as  they  think  proper  to  oppose  or  dislike.  On  this  subject 
see  Mosheim,  Ecclesiastical  History,  cent.  xvi.  sect.  ill. 
part  i.  c.  1. 
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tain  permission  to  hold  them  in  pledge,  until  Ra- 
nuccio  II.  should  discharge  the  debts  of  his  crown. 
By  the  failure  of  the  duke  to  satisfy  this  engagement, 
the  disputed  states  remained  tiuaily  annexed  to  the 
popedom. 

The  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  proved,  how- 
ever, an  epoch  of  grievous  humiliation  for  the 
pride  of  the  holy  see.  In  1660,  an  affray  was 
occasioned  at  Rome  through  the  privileges  arro- 
gantly claimed  by  the  French  ambassadors,  of  pro- 
tecting all  the  quarter  of  the  city  near  their  resi- 
dence from  the  usual  operations  of  justice  ;  and 
Louis  XIV.  determined,  in  the  insolence  of  his 
power,  to  support  a  pretension  which  would  be  in- 
tolerable to  the  meanest  court  in  Europe.  He  sent 
the  duke  de  Crequi  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome, 
with  a  numerous  and  well-armed  retinue,  to  brave 
the  pope  in  his  own  capital.  De  Crequi  took  formal 
military  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  streets 
near  the  palace  of  his  embassy,  according  to  the 
extent  over  which  the  right  of  asylum  had  been 
permitted  by  usage  to  his  predecessors.  He  placed 
guards  throughout  this  circuit,  as  if  it  had  been  one 
of  his  master's  fortresses  ;  and  the  papal  govern- 
ment, anxious  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  haughty 
monarch  of  Fmnce,  overlooked  the  usurpation. 
But  every  effort  to  preserve  peace  was  ineffectual 
against  the  resolution  which  had  been  taken  on  the 
opposite  side  to  provoke  some  open  quarrel.  The 
duke  de  Crequi's  people  made  it  their  occupation  to 
outrage  the  police  of  Rome,  and  to  insult  the  Cor- 
sican  guard  of  the  pope.  Still,  even  these  excesses 
of  the  French  were  tolerated  by  Alexander,  until 
they  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  peaceful  citizens 
dared  no  longer  to  pass  through  the  streets  by 
night.  At  length  the  Corsican  guard  were  goaded 
into  a  fray  with  the  followers  of  the  embassy,  which 
brought  matters  to  the  crisis  desired  by  Louis. 
While  the  Corsicans  were  violently  irritated  by  the 
death  of  one  of  their  comi'ades  in  the  broil,  they 
happened  to  meet  the  carriage  of  the  duchess  de 
Crequi:  they  fired  upon  and  killed  two  of  her  attend- 
ants ;  and  the  duke  immediately  quitted  Rome,  as 
if  his  master  had  received  in  his  person  an  unpro- 
voked and  mortal  affront. 

Alexander  VII.  soon  found  that  Louis  XIV.  was 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  most  serious  co- 
louring which  could  be  given  to  this  affiiir.  The 
king  expelled  the  pope's  nuncio  from  France  ;  he 
seized  upon  Avignon  and  its  papal  dependencies  ; 
and  he  assembled  an  army  in  Provence,  which 
crossed  the  Alps  to  take  satisfaction  in  Rome  itself. 
The  pope  at  first  showed  an  inclination  to  assert  the 
common  rights  of  every  crown  with  becoming  spirit; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  engage  several  catholic 
princes  to  protect  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see.  But 
none  of  the  great  powers  were  in  a  condition  at 
that  juncture  to  undertake  his  defence.  His  own 
temporal  strength  was  quite  unequal  to  a  struggle 
with  France  ;  the  spiritual  arms  of  the  Vatican 
had  now  fallen  into  contempt ;  and  he  had  the  bitter 
mortification  of  being  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms 
of  accommodation  which  Louis  XIV.  imperiously 
dictated.  The  principal  of  these  were,  the  banish- 
ment of  all  the  persons  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the 
insult  offered  to  the  train  of  the  French  ambassador; 
the  suppression  of  the  Corsican  guard ;  the  erection 
of  a  column,  even  in  Rome,  with  a  legend  to  pro- 
claim the  injury  and  its  reparation  ;  and,  finally, 


the  mission  of  one  of  the  pope's  own  family  to  Paris 
to  make  his  apologies,  (a.d.  1664.)  All  these  humi- 
liating conditions  were  subscribed  to,  and  rigorously 
enforced.  Hitherto  the  papal  legates  had  appeared 
at  the  coui'ts  of  Europe  only  to  give  laws  and  im- 
pose contributions  :  the  cardinal  Chigi,  the  nephew 
of  Alexander  VII.,  was  the  first  ecclesiastic  dis- 
patched in  that  character  to  any  monarch,  to  demand 
pardon  for  the  holy  see. 

Alexander  VII.  did  not  survive  this  memorable 
epoch  of  degradation  for  the  papacy  above  three 
years  *.  He  was  succeeded  in  1667  by  Clement 
IX.,  who  wore  the  triple  crown  only  two  years, 
and  was  replaced  in  1669  by  Clement  X.  The  un- 
important reign  of  this  pope  occupied  seven  years, 
and  closed  in  1676.  The  pontificate  of  his  successor. 
Innocent  XL,  was  more  remai'kable  for  the  renewal 
of  the  quarrel  respecting  the  privileges  of  the 
French  embassy.  To  terminate  the  flagrant  abuses 
which  these  privileges  engendered.  Innocent  pub- 
lished a  decree  that  no  foreign  minister  should 
thenceforth  be  accredited  at  the  papal  court,  until 
he  had  expressly  renounced  every  pretension  of  the 
kind.  This  reasonable  provision  was  admitted 
without  opposition  by  all  the  catholic  monarchs, 
except  Louis  XI V. :  but  he  alone  refused  to  recog- 
nise its  justice  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  duke 
d'Estrdes,  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  he  sent  the 
marquis  de  Lavardin  to  succeed  him,  and  to  enforce 
the  maintenance  of  the  old  privileges.  For  this 
purpose,  Lavardin  was  attended  by  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  armed  men  ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
pope  was  again  insolently  braved  in  his  own  capital. 
The  guards  of  Lavardin  violently  excluded  the 
papal  police  from  all  access  to  the  quarter  of  the 
city  which  they  occupied  ;  and  Innocent  at  length 
excommunicated  the  ambassador.  This  proceeding 
would  at  Paris  have  excited  only  ridicule  ;  but  in 
Rome  the  outraged  pride  of  the  court,  and  the  pre- 
judices which  still  enveloped  the  ancient  throne  of 
papal  supremacy  and  superstition,  excluded  Lavar- 
din from  the  pale  of  society  ;  and  he  found  the 
solitude  in  which  he  was  left  so  irksome,  that  he  at 
last  petitioned  to  be  recalled. 

The  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI.  terminated  in 
1690  ;  and  it  was  not  until  three  years  after  his 
death,  that  Louis  XIV.  was  at  length  persuaded 
to  desist  from  the  assertion  of  a  pretended  right, 
which  could  have  no  other  object  than  to  gratify 
his  pride  at  the  expense  of  multiplying  crime  and 
anarchy,  in  the  chosen  seat  of  the  religion  which 
he  professed.  This  was  the  last  event  in  the  papal 
annals  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  We  have  already  found  the  reigns 
of  several  of  the  popes  entirely  barren  of  circum- 
stance ;  and  after  that  of  Innocent  XL,  I  should 
be  altogether  at  a  loss  how  to  bestow  a  single  coni- 

•  In  more  fortunate  times  Alexander  VII.  would  have 
been  a  prosperous  sovereign,  for  he  was  not  deficient  in 
public  spirit.  In  his  general  conduct  he  was  less  vicious 
than  many  of  his  predecessors,  though  Mosheim  (who  always 
loses  temper  when  speaking  of  the  popes)  says  that  "  he  was 
possessed  of  all  the  pernicious  qualities  that  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  true  pope,  and  without  which  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion and  majesty  cannot  be  maintained."  The  worst  thing 
about  him  was  his  poetry ;  for  although  the  morning  after 
his  election  he  rudely  repulsed  the  Signora  Olympia,  who 
came  to  congratulate  him,  yet  he  wooed,  but  without  suc- 
cess, the  Muses. 
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ment  upon  the  obscure  pontificates  of  his  three  next 
successors:  of  Alexander  VIII.*,  who  died  in 
1692  ;  of  Innocent  XII.;  and  of  Clement  XI., 
who  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  last 
year  of  the  century  f. 

The  two  contests  with  the  popedom,  which  the 
house  of  Farnese  maintained  for  the  possession  of 
the  fiefs  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  were  almost 
the  only  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  annals  of 
the  duchy  of  Parma  during  this  century.  Ranuc- 
cio  I.,  the  son  of  the  hero  Alessandro  Farndse,  who 
wore  the  ducal  crown  at  its  commencement,  re- 
sembled his  father  in  no  quality  but  mei'e  courage. 
His  long  reign  was  distinguished  only  for  its 
habitual  tyranny  and  avarice  ;  and  for  the  wanton 
cruelty  with  which  he  caused  a  great  number  of 
his  nobility  and  other  subjects  to  be  put  to  death  in 
1612,  that  he  might  confiscate  their  property  under 
the  charge  of  a  conspiracy,  which  appears  to  have 
had  no  real  existence.  He  was  succeeded  in  1622 
by  his  son,  Odoard,  whose  misplaced  confidence  in 
his  military  talents  plunged  his  subjects  into  many 
calamities.  Vainly  imagining  that  the  martial  vir- 
tues of  his  grandfather  Alessandro  were  hereditary 
in  his  person,  he  eagerly  sought  occasions  of  enter- 
ing on  a  career  of  activity  and  distinction  in  the 
field,  for  which  his  egotistical  presumption  and  his 
excessive  corpulence  equally  disqualified  him.  By 
engaging,  in  1635,  in  the  war  between  France 
and  Spain  in  northei'n  Italy,  as  the  ally  of  the  for- 
mer power,  he  exposed  his  states  to  cruel  ravages  ; 
and  though,  in  the  subsequent  war  of  the  Barbe- 
rini,  he  was  indebted  to  the  misconduct  of  the 
papal  army  for  the  preservation  of  his  fiefs,  that 
contest  did  not  terminate  until  he  had  consumed 
the  resources  of  his  duchy  by  his  prodigality  and 
ignorance. 

The  death  of  Odoard  in  1646,  relieved  his  sub- 
jects from  the  apprehension  of  a  continuance  of 
similar  evils  from  his  restless  temper  ;  and  the 
mild  and  indolent  character  of  his  son  Ranuccio  II., 
seemed  to  promise  an  era  of  greater  tranquillity. 
But  Ranuccio  was  always  governed  by  unworthy 
favourites,  who  oppressed  his  people  ;  and  it  was 
one  of  these  ministers,  whose  violence,  as  we  have 
seen,  provoked  the  destruction  of  Castro,  and  en- 
tailed the  loss  of  its  dependencies  on  the  duchy  of 
Parma.  The  long  and  feeble  reign  of  Ranuccio  II., 
thus  marked  only  by  disgrace,  was  a  fitting  prelude 
to  the  extinction  of  the  sovereignty  and  existence 
of  the  house  of  Farnese.  Buried  in  slothful  indul- 
gence and  lethargy,  the  members  of  the  ducal 
family  were  oppressed  with  hereditary  obesity, 
which  shortened  their  lives.  Ranuccio  II.  himself 
survived  to  the  year  1694  ;  but  he  might  already 
anticipate  the  approaching  ifailure  of  the  male  line 

*  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  his  Notes  on  Burnet's  History  of 
his  own  Time,  has  recorded  several  amusing  stories  of  pope 
Alexander  VIII.  Dr.  Henderson,  when  singing  the  praises 
of  Lacrymae  Christi  (History  of  Wines,  p.  240),  should  have 
informed  his  readers  that  this  pope,  a  little  time  before  he 
died,  asked  his  physicians  how  long  they  thought  he  could 
live ;  they  told  him  about  an  hour.  He  then  called  for  a 
large  draught  of  Lacrymae  Christi,  and  said  he  could  not  die 
much  the  sooner  for  that.  Burnet,  History  of  his  own  Time, 
vol.  iv.  p.  125.  Oxford,  1823. 

+  In  compiling  this  abstract  of  the  few  temporal  affairs  of 
the  papacy  which  are  material  in  our  subject,  I  have  followed 
Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia  (in  ann.  cit.). 


of  his  dynasty.  Odoard,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  had 
died  before  him  of  suffocation,  the  consequence  of 
corpulence  ;  the  two  others,  don  Francesco  and 
don  Vincente,  who  were  destined  successively  to 
ascend  the  throne  after  him,  resembled  their 
brother  in  their  diseased  constitutions  ;  and  the 
probability  that  these  princes  would  die  without 
issue,  rendered  their  niece,  Elisabetta  Farne'se, 
daughter  of  Odoard,  sole  presumptive  heiress  of  the 
states  of  her  family. 

Of  the  dukes  of  Parma,  whose  reigns  filled  the 
seventeenth  century,  not  one  deserved  either  the 
love  of  his  people  or  the  respect  of  posterity.  The 
contemporary  annals  of  the  princes  of  Este  were 
graced  by  more  ability  and  virtue.  But  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  dominion  of  those  sovereigns  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Reggio, 
diminished  the  consequence  which  their  ancestors 
had  enjoyed  in  Italy  during  the  preceding  century, 
before  the  seizure  of  Ferrara  by  the  Roman  see. 
Don  Cesare  of  Este,  whose  weakness  had  submitted 
to  this  spoliation,  reigned  until  the  year  1628. 
His  subjects  of  Modena  forgave  him  a  pusillanimity 
which  had  I'endered  their  city  the  elegant  seat  of 
his  beneficent  reign.  His  son,  Alfonso  III.,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  stricken  with  such  wondrous 
affliction  for  the  death  of  his  wife,  only  a  few 
months  after  his  accession  to  the  ducal  crown,  that 
he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  retired  into  a  Capuchin 
convent  in  the  Tyrol.  On  this  event,  his  son  Fran- 
cesco I.  assumed  his  sceptre  in  1629,  and  reigned 
nearly  thirty  yeai's.  Joining  in  the  wars  of  the 
times  in  upper  Italy  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  alternately  espousing  their  opposite  causes, 
Francesco  I.  acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
ablest  captains  of  his  age,  as  he  was  also  one  of  the 
best  sovereigns.  His  skilful  conduct  and  policy  in 
these  unimportant  contests  were  rewarded  by  the 
extension  of  his  territories  ;  and  in  1636,  the  little 
principality  of  Correggio  (more  famous  in  the  annals 
of  art  than  of  war)  was  annexed  to  his  imperial 
fiefs.  Neither  the  short  reign  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Alfonso  IV.,  which  commenced  in  1658  and 
ended  in  1662,  nor  that  of  his  grandson,  Francesco 
II.,  which  began  with  a  feeble  minority,  and  termi- 
nated after  a  protracted  administration  of  the  same 
character,  demand  our  particular  notice  ;  and  in 
1694,  the  cardinal  Rinaldo,  son  of  the  first  Fran- 
cesco, succeeded  his  nephew,  and  entered  upon  a 
reign  which  was  reserved  for  signal  calamities  ia 
the  first  years  of  the  new  century. 

In  the  affairs  of  Parma  and  Modena,  during  the 
century  before  us,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to 
invite  our  attention ;  but  the  fortunes  of  Mantua,  so 
obscure  in  the  preceding  age,  were  rendered  some- 
what remarkable  in  this,  by  the  wars  which  the 
disputed  succession  to  its  sovereignty  occasioned. 
The  reign  of  Vincente  I.,  who,  having  succeeded  to 
the  ducal  crowns  of  Mantua  and  Montfex'rat  in 
1587,  still  wore  them  at  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  of  his  successor  Francesco 
IV.,  were  equally  obscure  and  unimportant.  But, 
on  the  death  of  Francesco,  in  1612,  some  troubles 
arose,  from  the  pretensions  which  the  duke  of 
Savoy  advanced  anew  over  the  state  of  Montferrat. 
It  was  not  until  after  several  years,  that  negoti- 
ations terminated  the  indecisive  hostilities  Avhich 
were  thus  occasioned,  and  in  which  Spain  inter- 
fered directly   against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  while 
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France  more  indirectly  assisted  him.  By  the 
treaty  of  Asti  m  1615,  and  of  Madrid  in  1617,  the 
duke  of  Savoy  engaged  to  leave  Montfen-at  to  the 
house  of  Gonzaga,  until  the  emperor  should  decide 
on  his  claims.  The  last  dulve  of  Mantua,  Francesco 
IV.,  had  left  only  a  daughter  :  but,  as  MontfeiTat 
was  a  feminine  fief,  that  state  descended  to  her  ; 
while  her  father's  two  brothers,  Ferdinando  and 
Vincente  II.,  reigned  successively  over  Mantua 
without  leaving  issue.  On  the  death  of  the  latter 
of  these  two  princes,  both  of  whom  shortened  their 
days  by  their  infamous  debaucheries,  the  direct 
male  line  of  the  ducal  house  of  Gonzaga  became 
extinct ;  and  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Mantuan 
duchy  devolved  on  a  collateral  branch,  descended 
from  a  younger  son  of  the  duke  Federigo  II.,  who 
had  died  in  1540.  This  part  of  the  family  of  Gon- 
zaga was  established  in  Fi-ance,  in  possession  of  the 
fii-st  honours  of  nobility,  and  was  now  represented 
by  Charles,  duke  de  Nevers.  By  sending  his  son, 
the  duke  de  llethel,  to  Mantua  in  the  last  illness  of 
Vincente  II.,  Charles  not  only  secured  the  succes- 
sion to  that  duchy,  which  he  might  lawfully  claim, 
but  re-annexed  Montferrat  to  its  diadem.  For,  on 
the  very  same  night  on  which  Vincente  II.  ex- 
pired, the  duke  de  Rethel  received  the  hand  of 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Francesco  IV.,  and  heiress 
of  Montferrat ;  and  the  right  of  inheritance  to  all 
the  states  of  the  ducal  line,  thus  centered  in  the 
branch  of  Nevers. 

The  new  ducal  house  of  Gonzaga  did  not  com- 
mence its  sovereignty  over  Mantua  and  Montferrat 
without  violent  opposition.  The  duke  of  Savoy 
renewed  his  claim  upon  the  latter  province  ;  and 
Cesare  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Guastalla,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  distant  branch  of  that  family,  made  pre- 
tensions to  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  (a.d.  1627.)  At 
the  same  time,  the  Spanish  government  thought  to 
take  advantage  of  a  disputed  succession,  for  the 
purpose  of  annexing  the  Mantuan  to  the  Milanese 
states  ;  and  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  placed  the 
duke  de  Nevers  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  for 
having  taken  possession  of  its  dependant  fiefs, 
without  waiting  for  a  formal  investiture  at  its 
hands.  The  objects  of  Ferdinand  were  evidently 
to  revive  the  imperial  jurisdiction  in  Italy,  and  to 
enrich  the  Spanish  dynasty  of  his  family  by  the 
acquisition  of  these  states.  To  promote  these  com- 
bined plans  of  the  house  of  Austria,  an  imperial 
anny  crossed  the  Alps,  and  surprised  the  city  of 
Mantua,  which  was  sacked  with  merciless  ferocity. 
(a.d.  1630.)  At  the  same  time,  the  duke  of  Savoy 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain,  for  the  partition  of 
Montferrat  ;  and  the  new  duke  of  Mantua  seemed 
likely  to  be  dispossessed  of  the  whole  of  his  do- 
minions. But  fortunately  for  him,  it  was  at  this 
juncture  that  cardinal  Richelieu  had  entered  on 
his  famous  design  of  humbling  the  power  and  am- 
bition of  both  the  Spanish  and  German  dynasties  of 
the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  a  French  army  under 
Louis  XIII.  in  person  forcing  the  pass  of  Susa, 
crossed  the  Alps  to  support  the  Gonzaga  of  Nevers 
against  all  their  enemies.  I  pass  over  the  unin- 
teresting details  of  the  general  war,  which  was 
thus  kinded  in  northern  Italy  by  the  Mantuan  suc- 
cession. When  Richelieu  himself  appeared  on  the 
theatre  of  contest,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
French  army,  all  resistance  was  hopeless  ;  and  his 
success  shortly  produced   an  accommodation  be- 


tween the  belligerents  in  the  peninsula,  by  which 
the  emperor  was  compelled  to  bestow  the  disputed 
investiture  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat  upon  Charles 
of  Nevers.  (a.d.  1631.) 

This  prince,  who  thenceforth  reigned  at  Mantua 
under  the  title  of  Charles  I.,  retained  that  duchy 
without  farther  opposition.  But  in  1635  he  was 
drawn,  by  the  memory  of  the  eminent  services 
which  France  had  rendered  him,  into  an  alliance 
with  that  power  against  Spain,  in  the  new  war 
which  broke  out  between  the  rival  dynasties  of 
Bourbon  and  Austria.  Such  a  connexion  could 
serve,  however,  only  to  desti'oy  the  repose,  and 
endanger  the  safety  of  his  ducliies.  Neither  Charles 
I.  nor  his  son  Charles  II.,  who  succeeded  him  in 
1637,  could  prevent  Montferrat  from  being  per- 
petually overrun  and  ravaged  by  the  contending 
armies  of  France,  Spain,  the  empire,  and  Savoy  : 
and  the  Mantuan  dukes  almost  abandoned  every 
effort  to  retain  the  possession  of  that  province  un- 
til, after  being  for  above  twenty  yeai's  the  seat  of 
warfare  and  desolation,  it  was  at  length  restored 
to  Charles  II.  by  the  general  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

Charles  II.  died  in  1665;  and  his  son  Ferdinand 
Charles  commenced  the  long  and  disgraceful  reign, 
with  which  the  sovereignty  and  race  of  the  Gon- 
zaga were  to  tenninate  early  in  the  next  century. 
This  prince,  more  dissolute,  more  insensible  of  dis- 
honour, more  deeply  buried  in  grovelling  vice,  than 
almost  any  of  his  predecessors,  was  worthy  of  being 
the  last  of  a  family  which,  since  its  elevation  to  the 
tyranny  of  Mantua,  had,  during  four  centuries  of 
sovereignty,  relieved  its  career  of  blood  and  de- 
bauchery by  few  examples  of  true  greatness  and 
virtue.  To  gratify  his  extravagance,  and  indulge 
in  his  low  and  vicious  excesses,  Ferdinand  Charles 
crushed  his  people  under  gi'ievous  taxation.  To 
raise  fresh  supplies,  which  his  exhausted  states 
could  no  longer  afford,  he  shamelessly  in  1680  sold 
Casal,  the  capital  of  Montferrat,  to  Louis  XIV., 
who  immediately  occupied  the  place  with  twelve 
thousand  men  under  his  general  Catinat.  The 
sums  which  the  duke  thus  raised,  either  by  extor- 
tion from  his  oppressed  subjects,  or  from  this  dis- 
graceful transaction,  were  dissipated  in  abandoned 
pleasui'es  in  the  carnivals  of  Venice,  among  a 
people  who  openly  evinced  their  contempt  for  him, 
and  whose  sovereign  oligarchy  passed  a  decree, 
forbidding  any  of  their  noble  body  from  mingling 
in  his  society  *. 

From  the  affairs  of  Mantua,  we  may  pass  to 
those  of  Tuscany;  but  the  transition  is  attended 
with  little  augmentation  of  interest.  A  common 
dearth  of  attraction  marks  the  annals  of  most  of 
the  despotisms  of  Italy;  and  when  Tuscany  de- 
scended to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  her  pre-eminence 
of  splendour  survived  only  in  the  past,  and  her 
modern  story  sank  into  the  same  ignominious  ob- 
scui'ity  with  that  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  Man- 
tua, We  are  reminded  only  of  the  existence  of 
the  solitary  republic  which  survived  in  this  quarter 

*  For  these  sketches  of  the  uninteresting  affairs  of  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Mantua,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  copy  the  outlines 
afforded  by  Sismondi  (c.  124);  which,  however,  it  maybe 
seen,  that  I  have  verified  and  occasionally  filled  up  from  the 
annals  of  Muratori. 
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of  Italy,  to  wonder  how  Lucca  escaped  subjugation 
to  the  power,  whose  dominions  encircled  and 
hemmed  in  her  narrow  territory;  and  we  are  per- 
mitted to  contemplate  her  ancient  republican  rivals, 
Florence,  Sienna,  and  Pisa,  only  as  the  capital,  and 
the  provincial  cities  of  the  ducal  sovereigns  of 
Tuscany.  Of  these  princes  of  the  house  of  Medici, 
four  reigned  successively  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  its  commencement,  the  ducal  crown 
was  worn  by  Ferdinando  I.,  whose  personal  vices 
and  political  talents  have  been  already  noticed. 
After  the  failure  of  his  project  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  his  efforts  were  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  maritime 
industry  among  his  subjects ;  and  the  enlightened 
measures,  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  government,  and  a 
keen  perception  of  his  own  interests,  were  rewarded 
with  signal  success.  To  attract  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  shores  of  Tuscany,  he  made 
choice  of  the  castle  of  Leghorn  for  the  seat  of  a 
free  port.  He  improved  the  natural  advantages  of 
its  harbour,  which  had  already  excited  the  attention 
of  some  of  his  predecessors,  by  several  grand  and 
useful  works;  he  invested  the  town  which  rose  on 
the  site,  with  liberal  privileges;  and  from  this 
epoch,  Leghorn  continued  to  flourish,  until  it  at- 
tained the  mercantile  prosperity  and  opulence, 
which  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  fii'st  maritime 
cities  of  the  peninsula.  The  skilful  policy,  which 
Ferdinando  I.  pursued  in  this  and  other  respects, 
produced  a  rapid  influx  of  wealth  into  his  states ; 
and  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1609,  he 
had  amassed  immense  treasures. 

Several  of  the  first  princes  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Medici  seemed  to  have  inherited  some  portion 
of  that  commercial  ability,  by  which  their  merchant 
ancestors  had  founded  the  grandeur  of  their  house ; 
and  they  profited  by  the  contempt  or  ignorance, 
which  precluded  other  Itahan  princes  from  rival- 
ling them  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same  pursuits. 
Cosmo  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ferdinando, 
imitated  his  example  with  even  more  earnest  zeal, 
and  with  more  brilliant  success.  But  on  his  death, 
in  1621,  the  minority  of  his  son  Ferdinando  II. 
destroyed  the  transient  prosperity  of  the  ducal 
government.  The  rich  treasury  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding dukes  was  drained  in  furnishing  ti'oops 
and  subsidies  to  Spain  and  Austria;  and  Ferdinando, 
who  was  left  under  the  guardianship  of  his  grand- 
mother and  mother,  was  only  released  from  female 
tutelage  on  attaining  the  age  of  manhood,  to  exhibit 
during  his  long  reign  all  the  enfeebling  consequences 
of  such  an  education.  His  character  was  mild, 
peaceable,  and  benevolent;  and  his  administration 
responded  to  his  personal  qualities.  From  this 
epoch,  the  political  importance  of  Tuscany  entirely 
ceased;  the  state  was  stricken  with  moral  paralysis; 
and  lethargy  and  indolence  became  the  only  charac- 
teristics of  the  government  and  the  people. 

Ferdinando  II.,  however,  was  not  destitute  of 
talents  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  grand- 
duke  and  his  brother  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
science,  at  least  protected  his  inactive  reign  from 
the  reproach  of  utter  insignificance.  But  his  son, 
Cosmo  III.,  who  ascended  his  throne  in  1670, 
reigned  with  a  weakness,  which  was  relieved  by 
no  intellectual  tastes.  Unhappy  and  suspicious 
in  his  temper,  his  life  was  embittered  by  domestic 


disagreements  with  his  duchess ;  fanatical  and 
bigotted,  he  was  constantly  surrounded  and  go- 
verned by  monks ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Florence,  once  the  throne  of  litera- 
ture, the  fair  and  splendid  seat  of  all  the  arts 
which  can  embellish  and  illumine  life,  was  con- 
verted into  the  temple  of  gloomy  superstition  and 
hypocrisy  ♦. 
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Savoy— General  character  of  its  princes  and  their  govern- 
ment—Charles Emmanuel  I.— His  share,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign,  in  the  wars  of  France  and  Spain  in 
northern  Italy— Disastrous  consequences  of  his  overween- 
ing ambition— His  death— Victor  Amadeus  I.— Tyrannical 
ascendancy  of  the  French  in  Piedmont  throughout  his 
short  reign— Calamitous  minority  of  his  son,  Charles  Em- 
manuel II.— Civil  war  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  aggravated 
by  the  interference  of  France  and  Spain — Charles  Em- 
manuel II.  does  not  recover  all  his  states  until  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees — The  remainder  of  his  reign  unimportant 
— Victor  Amadeus  II. — His  early  indications  of  consum- 
mate political  talents — His  opposition  to  the  designs  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France — He  joins  the  league  of  Augsburg 
— War  in  Piedmont,  sustained  by  Victor  Amadeus  and  his 
allies  against  the  French— Fortitude  and  activity  of  the 
duke— He  concludes  a  separate  peace,  and  compels  a 
general  recognition  of  the  neutrality  of  Italy— His  power 
prodigiously  augmented — Genoa — Differences  of  the  re- 
public with  the  house  of  Savoy — Exclusive  character  of  the 
Genoese  sovereign  oligarchy— Mutual  hatred  between  that 
body  and  the  unprivileged  orders— Conspiracy  of  Giulio 
Cesare  Vachero — Its  detection  and  punishment— Differ- 
ence between  the  republic  and  France  provoked  by  the 
arrogance  of  Louis  XIV. — Cruel  bombardment  of  Genoa 
by  the  French — The  senate  compelled,  by  this  barbarous 
outrage,  to  make  submission  to  the  tyrant — Venice— Par- 
tial recovery  of  her  ancient  activity  and  vigour  during 
this  century — Quarrel  between  the  republic  and  pope 
Paul  V. — The  senate  always  distinguished  for  their  resist- 
ance to  ecclesiastical  encroachments — Universal  religious 
toleration  a  maxim  of  their  policy — Intolerable  pretensions 
of  Paul  V.  steadily  opposed  by  the  Venetian  government 
— Papal  sentence  of  excommunication  and  interdict  passed 
against  the  republic — Firm  resistance  of  the  senate  to  its 
operations — Desire  of  the  pope  to  have  recourse  to  tem- 
poral arms— He  is  compelled  to  renounce  his  pretensions 
to  procure  an  accommodation— Signal  triumph  of  the  re- 
public—Its good  effects  for  catholic  Europe— Energy  of  the 
Venetian  senate  in  maintaining  their  sovereignty  over  the 
Adriatic— The  Uscochi— Origin  of  those  pirates  of  Dalma- 
tia— Their  incessant  and  bold  depredations  in  the  gulf— 
The  Austrian  government  protect  them— Serious  resolu- 
tion at  length  formed  by  Venice  to  chastise  them— Conse- 
quent war  with  the  house  of  Austria— Alliance  of  the  re- 
public with  Savoy  and  the  seven  United  provinces— Con- 
clusion of  the  war— The  objects  of  Venice  attained  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  Uscochi  and  the  assertion  of  her  dominion 
over  the  Adriatic— Exasperation  of  Spain  against  the  re- 
public—Story of  the  famous  conspiracy  attributed  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  for  the  destruction  of  Venice— Share 
of  Venice  in  the  other  Italian  wars  of  this  century  against 
the  house  of  Austria;  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Chie- 
rasco— Remarkable  recognition  of  her  dominion  over  the 
Adriatic— Little  connexion  between  the  affairs  of  Venice 

•  Riguccio  Galluzzi,  Stor.  del  Gran  Ducato  dl  Toscana, 
vol.  iv.  b.  V.  c.  8;  vol.  vii.  b.  viii.  c.  7;  Muratori,  Annali, 
ad  an.  passim. 
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and  of  the  other  Italian  states  during  the  remainder  of  the 
century— Unprovoked  attack  of  the  Turks  upon  the  re- 
public-Long and  disastrous  war  of  Candia  marked  by 
many  glorious  naval  achievements  of  the  Venetian  arms 
—Heroic  and  sanguinary  defence  of  Candia— Peace  ob- 
tained by  the  republic  by  the  cession  of  that  island— New 
war  of  Venice,  in  concert  with  the  empire,  against  the 
infidels— Victorious  and  brilliant  career  of  the  republican 
arms— Conquest  of  the  Morea— The  republic  exhausted 
by  her  efforts— Peace  of  Carlowitz— The  Morea  retained  by 
Venice, 

While  the  other  ducal  thrones  of  Italy  were  thus 
for  the  most  part  filled  only  by  slothful  voluptua- 
ries, that  of  Savoy  seemed  reserved  for  a  succes- 
sion of  sovereigns,  whose  fearless  activity  and  po- 
litical talents  constantly  placed  their  characters 
in  brilliant  contrast  with  the  indolence  and  imbe- 
cility of  their  despicable  contemporaries.  The 
house  of  Savoy  owes  its  progressive  and  success- 
ful elevation,  from  petty  foundations  to  regal  dig- 
nity, more  to  the  personal  abilities  of  its  chiefs, 
than  perhaps  any  other  royal  family  in  Europe. 
Its  long  line  of  princes  is  very  thickly  studded 
with  able  captains  and  skilful  statesmen,  who  were 
the  artificers  of  their  own  greatness,  and  who  gra- 
dually raised  for  their  descendants  the  fabric  of  a 
monarchy.  This  fabric,  indeed,  was  erected  merely 
for  a  strong-hold  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  it  rose 
in  strength  and  increased  in  durability,  as  the  ruins 
of  Italian  freedom  crumbled  around  it.  Its  com- 
pletion bore  the  same  date  with  the  destruction  of 
whatever  might  excite  our  sympathy  and  merit  our 
interest  in  Italian  history ;  and  the  repair  of  its 
dilapidated  power  is  not  among  tiie  least  evils, 
which  the  peninsula  has  endured  in  these  days. 
The  ctireer  of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy  is  adorned, 
therefore,  with  little  moral  beauty,  and  associated 
with  few  recollections,  on  which  the  mind  can 
dwell  with  satisfaction.  Yet,  in  comparison  with 
other  despotisms,  the  government  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  merits  the  distinction,  until  our  own  times  at 
least,  of  mildness  and  paternal  aff'ection  towards 
its  subjects.  The  race  of  its  sovereigns  has  pro- 
duced no  monsters  of  tyi*anny  and  blood;  and  if 
many  of  them  were  unscrupulous  in  their  political 
transactions  with  foreign  states,  history  has  not  to 
reproach  them  with  the  vicious  excesses  of  their 
domestic  administration. 

When  the  seventeenth  century  opened,  the 
sceptre  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy  was  wielded,  as 
we  have  formei'ly  seen,  by  the  duke  Charles  Em- 
manuel I.,  who,  by  his  treaty  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  the  year  I60I,  exchanged  his  Savoyard 
county  of  Bresse  for  the  Italian  marquisate  of 
Saluzzo.  By  this  arrangement,  Charles  Emma- 
nuel sacrificed  a  fertile  province  to  acquire  a 
barren  and  rocky  territory  ;  but  he  excluded  the 
French  from  an  easy  access  into  Piedmont,  and 
strengthened  his  Italian  frontier.  By  consolidating 
his  states,  he  gained  a  considerable  advance  to- 
wards the  future  independence  of  his  family  ;  and 
the  superiority  of  his  policy  over  that  of  Henry 
IV.  in  this  transaction,  occasioned  the  remark  of 
a  contemporary,  that  the  French  king  had  bar- 
gained like  a  pedlai',  and  the  Savoyai'd  duke  like  a 
king. 

From  this  epoch,  the  house  of  Savoy  became 
almost  exclusively  an  Italian  power,  and  its 
princes,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  their  his- 


torians, thenceforth  viewed  the  remains  of  their 
transmontane  possessions,  only  as  a  nobleman, 
moving  in  the  splendour  of  a  court,  regards  the 
ancient  and  neglected  fief,  from  which  he  derives 
his  title.  Charles  Emmanuel  found  that  the  im- 
provement effected  in  the  geographical  posture  of 
his  states  immediately  increased  his  importance  ; 
and  his  alliance  was  courted  both  by  France  and 
Spain.  But  during  the  remainder  of  his  long 
reign,  his  own  restless  and  overweening  ambition, 
and  the  natural  difficulties  of  his  situation,  placed 
as  he  was  with  inferior  strength  between  two 
mighty  rivals,  entailed  many  calamities  on  his  do- 
minions. He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
1602  to  surprise  Geneva  by  an  escalade  in  the 
night,  and  after  a  disgraceful  repulse  concluded  a 
peace,  which  recognised  the  independence  of  that 
republic.  Ten  years  later,  lie  endeavoured,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  wrest  Montferrat  from  the  house  of 
Gonzaga  ;  but  being  violently  opposed  by  Spain, 
and  weakly  supi)orted  by  France,  he  was  com- 
pelled, after  several  years  of  hostilities,  to  submit 
liis  claim  to  the  decision  of  the  emperor : — or,  in 
other  words,  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Such  checks 
to  his  ambition  were,  however,  of  little  import- 
ance, in  comparison  with  the  reverses  consequent 
upon  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  war  of  the 
Mantuan  succession,  (a.d.  1628.) 

In  that  contest  he  was  induced,  by  the  hope  of 
partitioning  Montferrat  with  the  Spaniards,  to 
unite  with  them  against  the  new  duke  of  Mantua 
and  the  French  his  supporters  ;  and  he  suffered 
heavily  in  this  alliance.  When  Louis  XIIL,  at 
the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  forced  the  sti'ong  pass 
of  Susa  against  the  duke  and  his  troops,  and  over- 
ran all  Piedmont,  Charles  Emmanuel  was  com- 
pelled to  purchase  the  deliverance  of  his  states 
by  signing  a  separate  peace,  and  leaving  the  for- 
tress of  Susa  as  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. They  insisted  farther  that  he  should  act 
offensively  against  his  former  allies  ;  but  Louis 
XI 1 1,  and  his  great  minister  Richelieu  were  no 
sooner  recalled  into  France  by  the  war  against 
the  protestants,  than  the  versatile  duke,  resenting 
their  tyranny,  immediately  I'esumed  his  league 
with  Spain. 

The  possession  of  Susa  rendered  the  French 
masters  of  the  gates  of  the  Savoyard  dominions  ; 
and  as  soon  as  Richelieu  had  triumphantly  con- 
cluded the  war  against  the  Huguenots,  he  returned 
to  the  Alps.  He  was  invested  by  his  master  with 
a  supreme  military  command,  which  disgraced  his 
priestly  functions  ;  and  he  poured  the  forces  of 
France  again  into  Piedmont.  The  strong  city  of 
Pignerol  was  reduced  in  a  few  days  ;  many  other 
fortresses  were  captured  and  razed  to  their  foun- 
dations ;  all  Savoy  was  conquered  by  the  French 
king  in  person  ;  and  above  half  of  Piedmont  was 
seized  by  his  forces  under  the  warlike  cardinal. 
Amidst  so  many  cruel  reverses,  oppressed  by  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  his  enemies,  and  aban- 
doned by  his  Spanish  allies,  who  made  no  vigo- 
rous eff'orts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French, 
Charles  Emmanuel  suddenly  breathed  his  last, 
after  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  (a.d.  1630.)  He  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  consummate 
politician  and  an  accomplished  captain.  The  praise 
of  generalship  may  be  accorded  him  ;  but  the  glare 
of  talent  which  dazzled  his  times  has  vanished,  and 
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the  admirable  politician  appears  only  as  a  restless 
intriguer. 

Victor  Amadeus  I.,  his  eldest  son  and  successor, 
was  the  husband  of  Christina,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  and  therefore  disposed  to  ally  him- 
self with  her  country.  Almost  immediately  after 
his  accession  to  the  ducal  crown,  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Richelieu,  which  terminated  in 
a  truce.  In  the  following  year,  the  general  peace, 
which  concluded  the  war  with  the  Mantuan  suc- 
cession, was  signed  at  Chierasco.  (a.d.  1631.)  By 
this  treaty,  the  new  duke  of  Savoy  recovered  all 
his  dominions  except  Pignerol,  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  cede  to  the  French  ;  who,  although 
Richeheu  restored  Susa  to  Victor  Amadeus,  thus 
retained  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  by 
Brian9on  and  the  valley  of  Exilles.  Victor  Ama- 
deus was  not  inferior  to  his  father  either  in  courage 
or  abilities  ;  but  he  was  not  equally  restless  and  in- 
triguing. Submitting  to  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  he  endured  the  ascendancy  which  France 
had  acquired  over  his  states,  and  the  yet  more 
galling  pride  of  Richelieu,  with  temper  and  pru- 
dence. To  the  close  of  his  short  reign,  he  main- 
tained with  good  faith  a  close  alliance  with  Louis 
XIII. ;  which  indeed  it  was  scarcely  optional  with 
him  to  have  rejected,  and  which,  in  1634,  involved 
him,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  a  new  war  undertaken  by 
Richelieu  against  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  death  of  Victor  Amadeus  in  1637,  while 
this  contest  was  yet  raging,  was  the  prelude  to 
still  heavier  calamities  for  his  house  and  his  sub- 
jects, than  either  had  known  for  nearly  a  century. 
He  left  two  infant  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  dying 
almost  immediately  after  him,  the  succession  de- 
volved upon  the  other,  Charles  Emmanuel  II.,  a 
boy  of  four  years  of  age.  By  his  testament,  Vic- 
tor Amadeus  committed  the  regency  of  his  states, 
and  the  care  of  his  children,  to  his  duchess  Chris- 
tina. The  government  of  that  princess  was  in 
the  outset  assailed  by  the  secret  machinations  of 
Richelieu,  and  by  the  open  hostility  of  the  bro- 
thers of  her  late  husband.  Richelieu  designed  to 
imprison  the  sister,  and  to  despoil  the  nephew  of 
his  own  master  ;  and  he  would  have  annexed  their 
states  to  the  French  monarchy,  under  the  plea 
that  the  care  of  the  young  prince  and  the  regency 
of  his  duchy  belonged  of  right  to  Louis  XIII.,  as 
his  maternal  uncle.  When  the  vigilance  of  Chris- 
tina defeated  the  intention  of  the  cardinal  to  sur- 
prise her  at  Vercelli,  the  sister  of  Louis  XIII.  had 
still  to  endure  all  the  despotic  insolence  of  her 
brother's  minister.  The  conduct  of  her  husband's 
relations  left  her  however  no  alternative,  but,  by 
submission  to  Richelieu,  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the 
French  against  them. 

Both  the  brothers  of  Victor  Amadeus,  the  car- 
dinal Maurice,  and  prince  Thomas  (founder  of  the 
branch  of  Savoy-Carignan), had  quarrelled*  with 

•  Denina  (Delle  Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia,  1.  xxiii.  c.  4)  supposes 
this  quarrel  of  Victor  Amadeus  and  his  brothers  to  have 
been  only  feigned ;  that  the  two  princes,  under  pretence  of 
throwing  themselves  in  disgust  into  the  party  of  his  enemies, 
might  in  reality  promote  the  common  interests  of  their  fa- 
mily, by  maintaining  its  relations  with  both  the  rival  houses 
of  France  and  Austria.  But  the  worthy  abb6  has  apparently 
here  amused  his  imagination,  by  converting  a  very  simple 
occurrence  into  a  refinement  of  political  deceit ;  no  uncom- 


the  late  duke,  and  withdrawn  from  his  court  to  em- 
brace the  party  of  his  enemies  ;  the  one  entered 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  the  other  that  of  the 
king  of  Spain  in  the  low  countries.  On  the  death 
of  Victor  Amadeus,  they  returned  to  Piedmont  only 
to  trouble  the  administration  of  Christina  by  them- 
selves laying  claim  to  the  regency  ;  and  at  length, 
on  her  resisting  their  pretensions,  they  openly  as- 
serted them  in  arms.  The  two  princes  were  sup- 
ported by  the  house  of  Austria  ;  the  duchess-regent 
was  protected  by  France;  and  the  whole  country  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  was  at  once  plunged  into  the  ag- 
gravated horrors  of  foreign  and  civil  war.  (a.d.  1639.) 
In  the  first  year  of  this  unhappy  contest,  the  capital 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  prince  Thomas  by 
his  partizans  ;  and  the  regent,  escaping  with  diffi- 
culty on  this  surprise  into  the  citadel  of  Turin,  was 
compelled  to  consign  the  defence  of  that  fortress  to 
the  French,  who  treacherously  retained  the  deposit 
for  eighteen  years.  In  like  manner,  they  acquired 
possession  of  several  important  places  ;  the  Spa- 
niards on  their  part  became  masters  of  others  ; 
and  while  the  regent  and  her  brothers-in-law  were 
vainly  contending  for  the  government  of  Pied- 
mont, they  were  betrayed  alike  by  the  ill  faith 
and  designing  ambition  of  their  respective  pro- 
tectors. 

A  reconciHati(m  in  the  ducal  family  was  at  length 
effected  by  the  tardy  discovery  that  mutual  injuries 
could  terminate  only  in  common  ruin.  The  two 
princes  deserted  the  party  of  Spain,  and  succeeded 
in  recovering  for  their  house  most  of  the  fortresses 
which  they  had  aided  the  Spaniards  in  reducing. 
The  duchess-mother  retained  the  regency  ;  and  the 
princes  were  gratified  with  the  same  appanages  by 
which  she  had  originally  offered  to  purchase  their 
friendship.  Still  the  French  remained  all-powerful 
in  Piedmont ;  and  if  death  had  not  interrupted  the 
projects  of  Richelieu,  it  is  probable  that  the  ducal 
house  of  Savoy  would  have  been  utterly  sacrificed 
to  his  skilful  and  unprincipled  policy,  and  that  its 
dominions  would  have  been  permanently  annexed 
to  the  monarchy  of  France.  Even  under  the  go- 
vernment of  his  more  pacific  successor,  Mazarin, 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1657  that  the  French  gar- 
rison was  withdrawn  from  the  citadel  of  Turin;  and 
this  act  of  justice  was  only  extorted  from  that  mi- 
nister as  the  price  of  his  niece's  marriage  into  the 
ducal  family  of  Savoy.  The  exhaustion  of  Spain, 
and  the  internal  troubles  of  France,  had  totally 
prevented  the  active  prosecution  in  northern  Italy 
of  the  long  war  between  those  powers.  But  the 
embers  of  hostility  were  not  wholly  extinguished  in 
Piedmont  until  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which 
Charles  Emmanuel  II.  recovered  all  his  duchy  ex- 
cept Pignerol  and  its  Alpine  passes,  and  these  the 
French  still  retained,  (a.d.  1659) 

The  termination  of  the  minority  of  Charles  Em- 
manuel II.  in  1648,  had  put  an  end  to  the  "intrigues 
of  his  uncles.     But  the  duke  continued  to  submit 


mon  error  in  tracing  the  sources  of  historical  action.  At 
least  the  conduct  of  the  two  Savoyard  princes  was  very  con- 
sistent and  easily  explicable  throughout,  on  the  supposition 
that  their  quarrel  with  Victor  Amadeus  was  real;  and  con- 
tradictory and  unaccountable  if  it  was  not.  The  avowed 
origin  of  this  rupture  was  their  detestation  of  their  sister-in- 
law  and  of  the  French  alliance ;  and  their  hostility  to  both 
was  the  same  before  and  after  the  death  of  their  brother. 


Early  indications  of  talent  in  Victor  Ama-  War  in  Piedmont  by  Victor  Amadeus  and 

deus   II.  — He  opposes   Louis  XIV.   of    VICTOR  AMADEUS  11.    l>is  allies  against  the  Frencii.— He  con-  243 
France.— Joins  the  league  of  Augsburg.  eludes  a  separate  peace. 


to  the  ambitious  and  able  control  of  his  mother  un- 
til her  death  ;  and  his  subsequent  reign  *  was  in  no 
respect  brilliant  His  states,  however,  after  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of 
repose  ;  and  though  the  early  close  of  his  life  in 
1675  subjected  them  to  another  minority,  it  proved 
neither  turbulent  nor  calamitous,  as  his  own  had 
done.  His  son,  the  celebrated  Victor  Amadeus  II., 
was  onlv  nine  years  old  when  he  nominally  com- 
menced his  reign  under  the  regency  of  his  mother. 
This  princess,  a  daughter  of  the  French  house  of 
Nemours,  had  all  the  ambition  without  the  talents 
which  had  distinguished  the  duchess  Christina. 
Surrounded  by  French  favourites  and  by  the  parti- 
zans  of  that  nation,  she  was  wholly  subservient  to 
the  will  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  Victor  Amadeus,  on 
attaining  the  age  of  manhood,  gave  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  consummate  political  ability  for  which 
he  became  afterwards  so  famous,  by  his  decent 
address  in  dispossessing  his  reluctant  parent  and 
her  faction  of  all  influence  in  public  aflairs, 
without  having  recourse  to  actual  violence,  (a.d. 
1689.) 

The  policy  of  the  duke  soon  excited  the  suspicion 
of  Louis  XIV.;  and  after  exhausting  all  the  re- 
sources of  negotiation  and  intrigue  for  some  years, 
to  gain  him  over  to  his  purpose  of  wresting  Milan 
from  the  Spaniards,  the  French  monarch  resolved 
to  disarm  him.  But  Victor  Amadeus  penetrated 
his  designs,  and  anticipated  their  execution.  He 
was  too  good  a  politician,  and  too  sensible  of  his 
own  weakness,  not  to  discover  that,  if  he  consented 
to  open  a  free  passage  to  Louis  XIV.  through  his 
dominions,  and  to  aid  him  in  effecting  the  conquest 
of  Lorabardy,  he  should  speedily  be  despoiled  in 
his  turn,  and  reduced  to  the  i^ank  of  a  vassal  of 
the  French  crown.  He  therefore  acceded  to  the 
league  of  Augsburg  between  the  empire,  England, 
Spain,  and  Holland  ;    and    his    subjects    eagerly 


*  There  is  one  gloomy  episode  in  the  Piedmontese  annals, 
which  I  have  not  attempted  to  notice ;  for,  while  it  is 
scarcely  connected  with  the  general  political  fortunes  of 
western  Italy,  it  concains  the  materials  for  a  chapter  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  far  too  important  and  deeply  interest- 
ing to  be  crowded  into  the  narrow  space  which  such  a  work 
as  this  could  afford  for  the  subject.  I  refer  to  the  remote 
origin,  the  growth,  and  the  unhappy  fortunes  of  the  protest- 
ant  communities  in  the  valleys  between  Pignerol  and  the 
Alps :  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses.  The  reign  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  II.,  however,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  dis- 
grace as  the  epoch  of  a  most  atrocious  and  horrible  persecu- 
tion of  this  inoffending  and  pure-minded  race;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  redeeming  acts  of  Cromwell's  policy,  that  the  inter- 
ference of  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Savoy  arrested 
their  destruction.  Thirty  years  later,  during  the  minority 
of  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  when  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  his  influence  with  the  Savoyard  government  pro- 
duced another  persecution  of  the  Vaudois,  which  rivalled,  or 
even  excelled  in  horrors,  the  dragonades  of  the  Cevennes. 
The  French  troops  were  the  principal  agents  in  the  detest- 
able work,  prompted  by  their  inhuman  master;  and  the 
Vaudois  were  all  either  massacred  or  driven  into  banish- 
ment. But  Victor  Amadeus,  soon  after  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  restored  the  remnant  of  this  suffering 
people  to  their  homes  ;  and  thus  terminated  their  last  per- 
secution. For  ten  centuries,  the  Vaudois  had  clung  to  iheir 
pure  faith  with  the  constancy  of  martyrs,  and  defended  its 
mountain  sanctuary  with  desperate  heroism ;  their  de- 
scendants have  had  only  to  struggle  against  poverty  and 
oppression. 


seconded  him  in  his  resolution  rather  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  a  contest  with  the  gigantic  power 
of  France,  than  to  submit  without  a  struggle  to 
the  imperious  and  humiliating  demands  of  Louis. 
(a.d.  1090.) 

The  commencement  of  the  war  in  Piedmont  was 
marked  by  a  torrent  of  misfortune,  which  might 
have  overwhelmed  a  prince  of  less  fortitude  than 
Victor  Amadeus  with  sudden  despair.  Although 
he  was  joined  by  a  Spanish  army  at  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  the  French,  who  commanded  the  gates 
of  Italy  by  the  possession  of  Pignerol,  had  already 
assembled  in  force  in  Piedmont.  They  were  led  by 
Catinat,  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
most  accomplished  and  scientific  captains  of  his 
own  or  of  any  age  ;  and  the  superior  abilities  of 
this  great  commander  triumphed  over  the  military 
talents  of  the  young  duke.  At  the  battle  of  Sta- 
farda  in  the  first  campaign,  the  allies  were  totally 
defeated  ;  and  great  part  both  of  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont was  almost  immediately  afterwards  reduced 
by  the  conquerors.  Victor  Amadeus  was  however 
undismayed  ;  he  continued  the  war  with  energy 
and  skill  ;  and  the  support  of  his  allies  and  his 
own  activity  had  the  effect  of  balancing  the  fortune 
of  the  contest.  Penetrating  into  France,  he  was 
even  enabled  to  retaliate  upon  his  enemies  by  this 
diversion,  for  the  ravage  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
although  Catinat,  in  the  fourth  campaign,  inflicted 
at  Marsaglia  upon  the  Piedmontese,  Austrian  and 
Spanish  armies  under  the  duke  in  person  and  the 
famous  prmce  Eugene  *,  a  yet  more  calamitous  and 
memorable  defeat  than  that  at  Stafarda,  the  allies 
speedily  recovered  from  this  disaster. 

But  it  comes  not  within  my  purpose  to  repeat  the 
often  told  tale  of  military  operations,  which  belong 
to  the  general  history  of  Europe.  After  six  years 
of  incessant  warfare,  Victor  Amadeus  was  still  in 
an  attitude  to  render  his  neutrality  an  important 
object  for  France  to  gain,  and  one  which  he  had 
himself  every  reason  to  desire.  So  that  it  could 
be  attained  with  advantage  to  himself,  he  was  little 
scrupulous  in  abandoning  his  allies  ;  and  the  con- 
ditions which  he  extorted  from  Louis  XIV.  had  all 
the  results  of  victory.  By  the  separate  peace  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Savoy  at  Turin,  Louis 
XIV.  abandoned  the  possession  of  Pignerol  and 
restored  all  his  conquests  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont  ; 
but  the  most  material  stipulation  of  the  treaty  was 
the  neutrality  of  all  Italy,  to  which  the  contracting 
parties  equally  bound  themselves  to  oblige  all  other 
powers  to  accede,  (a.d.  1C96.)  To  enforce  this 
article,  Victor  Amadeus  did  not  hesitate  to  join  his 
ai'ms  to  those  of  France  against  his  former  allies  ; 
and  the  entrance  of  his  forces,  in  conjunction  with 
the  army  of  Catinat,  into  the  Milanese  territories, 
immediately  compelled  the  emperor  and  the  king 

•  This  hero,  though  known  as  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
was  an  alien  to  the  country  of  his  forefathers,  which  was 
subsequently  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  many  of  his  most 
fortunate  exploits.  His  father,  a  younger  son  of  that  prince 
Thomas  of  Savoy,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention, 
married  the  niece  of  Mazarin,  and  settled  in  France,  where 
he  was  created  count  of  Soissons.  Eugene  was  the  second 
son  of  this  marriage,  and  passed  into  the  imperial  service,  in 
resentment  at  the  refusal  of  Louis  XIV.  to  change  his 
destination  from  the  church  to  the  profession  of  arms  : — 
a  refusal  which  the  French  monarch  had  sufficient  reason  to 
repent  in  the  issue, 
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of  Spain  to  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms  in  the 
peninsula. 

The  allies  of  Victor  Amadeus  might  justly  re- 
proach him  with  a  desertion  of  their  cause,  and 
perhaps  even  with  the  aggravation  of  perfidy  ;  but 
he  deserved  the  gratitude  of  Italy,  if  not  for  his 
selfish  policy,  at  least  for  its  fruits.  In  closing  the 
gates  of  his  own  frontiers,  he  had  skilfully  provided 
also  for  the  repose  of  the  peninsula  and  its  evacii- 
ation  by  the  French.  All  Italy  regarded  him  as 
a  liberator  ;  the  security  of  his  own  dominions  was 
effected  ;  and  his  power  and  consequence  were  pro- 
digiously augmented.  Thus,  by  establishing  the 
independence  of  his  states,  he  prepared  the  claim 
of  his  house  to  the  assumption  of  the  royal  title 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  which  he  elevated 
it  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  *. 

The  increasing  power  of  the  sovereigns  of  Pied- 
mont was  a  foi'eboding  of  evil  for  the  only  republic 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  had  partially  escaped 
the  storms  of  despotism  in  that  quarter  of  Italy; 
and  Genoa  had  already  gained,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  sufficient  experience  of  the  dangers 
of  her  vicinity,  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  In  the  Grison  war  between  Fi*ance  and 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  republic  was  involved  by 
her  dependence  upon  Spain ;  and  the  share  which 
she  took  in  the  contest  enabled  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
then  in  alliance  with  France,  to  draw  down  the 
weight  of  the  French  arms  upon  her.  Besides 
being  actuated  by  the  usual  rapacity  of  his  ambi- 
tion, with  the  hope  of  annexing  the  Genoese  terri- 
tory to  his  states,  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  had  several 
causes  of  offence  against  the  republic.  Her  rulers 
had  before  given  assistance  to  the  Spaniards  against 
him;  they  had  attempted  to  controul  him  in  the 
purchase  of  the  fief  of  Zucarel  from  the  family  of 
Carretto;  and  the  populace  of  Genoa  had  insulted 
him  by  defacing  his  portrait  in  their  city  during  the 
excesses  of  a  riot.  He  therefore  pointed  out  Genoa 
to  his  allies  for  an  easy  and  important  conquest; 
and  while  he  overran  the  Ligurian  country,  a 
French  army  of  30,000  men  under  the  constable 
de  Lesdiguieres  advanced  to  the  siege  of  the  re- 
publican capital.  Though  the  Genoese  were  un- 
provided against  this  sudden  attack,  they  were 
animated  by  the  brave  spirit,  and  the  eloquence  of 
one  of  their  fellow-citizens,  a  member  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Doria,  to  oppose  a  firm  resistance 
to  the  besiegers ;  and  their  gallant  defence  of  the 
city  was  converted  into  a  triumph,  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  reduced  to  extremity,  (a.d.  1625.) 
A  powerful  Spanish  armament,  equipped  with  un- 
usual vigour,  arrived  to  their  succour  from  Naples 

•  For  the  history  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy  during  the  first 
sixty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I  have  consulted 
Guichenon,  Hist.  Geneal.  de  la  Maison  de  Savoie,  from  the 
point  in  the  second  volume  cited  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  351), 
to  the  close  of  the  work,  which  terminates  about  the  epoch 
of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  My  guides  during  the  rest  of 
the  century  have  been  principally  Muratori  and  alsoDenina, 
Istoria  dell'  Italia  Occidentale,  1809.  This  book,  as  M. 
Barbier  says  (Magasiu  Encyclop6dique,  Janvier,  1814),  was 
the  completion  of  his  Revolutions  of  Italy,  for  therein  he 
had  treated  but  little  of  Piedmont,  Montferrat,  and  Savoy. 
But  I  have  also  referred  with  advantage  to  the  Memoires 
Historiques  sur  la  Maison  Royale  de  Savoie  (3  vols.  8vo. 
Turin,  1816)  of  the  Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard,  vol.  ii.  p. 
122  ;  ui.  p.  54. 


and  Milan;  the  French  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege ;  and  the  peace,  which  shortly  followed 
these  hostilities,  served  only  to  cover  the  duke  of 
Savoy  with  the  disgrace  of  merited  failure,  in  his 
designs  against  the  existence  of  the  republic. 

The  secret  hostility  which  Charles  Emmanuel 
cherished  against  Genoa,  menaced  her,  a  few  years 
later,  with  more  imminent  perils  ;  since  the  re- 
vengeful spirit  of  the  duke  was  associated  with  the 
discontent  of  a  large  party  in  the  republic.  I  have 
formerly  noticed  the  constitutiori  of  the  sovereign 
oligarchy  of  Genoa,  and  its  tendency,  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  some  noble  houses,  and  the  reduction 
of  numbers  in  others,  to  narrow  the  circle  of  poli- 
tical rights.  The  surviving  body,  meanwhile,  were 
sparing  in  the  use  of  the  law,  which  authorized 
them  to  admit  ten  new  families  annually  to  a  share 
in  their  privileges  of  sovereignty.  The  senate 
either  began  to  elude  it  altogether,  or  applied  it 
only  to  childless  or  aged  individuals.  Thus,  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  number 
of  persons  whose  names  appeared  in  the  libro  d'oro 
— the  golden  volume  of  privileged  nobility — had 
dwindled  to  about  seven  hundred.  A  law  was  then 
passed,  by  which  the  whole  of  these  exclusive  pro- 
prietors of  the  rights  of  citizenship  thenceforth 
took  their  seats  in  the  great  council,  on  reaching 
the  age  of  manhood,  instead  of  entering  it  by  ro- 
tation, as  had  formerly  been  the  practice,  when  the 
republic  was  represented  by  a  more  comprehensive 
aristocracy. 

While  the  arrogance  and  the  individual  import- 
ance of  the  members  of  the  oligarchy  were  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  this  diminution  in  their 
numbers,  another  class,  that  of  the  unprivileged 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth,  had  multiplied  in 
the  state.  Many  ancient  houses,  possessors  of 
rural  fiefs  in  Liguria,  and  invested  with  titles  of 
nobility,  had  been  originally  omitted  in  the  roll  of 
citizenship;  many  other  families  of  newer  pre- 
tensions had  since  acquired  riches  and  distinction 
by  commercial  industry,  and  other  accidents  of 
fortune;  and  the  union  of  all  these  constituted  an 
oi'der,  which  rivalled  the  oligarchy  in  the  usual 
sources  of  pride,  and  far  outweighed  them  in  num- 
bers. Affected  superiority  and  contempt  on  the 
one  hand,  and  mortification  and  envy  on  the  other, 
produced  reciprocal  hatred  between  these  branches 
of  the  Genoese  aristocracy ;  and  their  divisions 
inspired  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the  hope  of  plung- 
ing the  state  into  an  anarchy,  by  which  he  might 
profit. 

Pursuing  his  master's  views,  the  ambassador  of 
Charles  Emmanuel  at  Genoa,  selected  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  the  unprivileged  aristocracy,  Giulio 
Cesare  Vachero,  for  the  agitator  and  leader  of  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  oligarchical  consti- 
tution. (a.d.  1628.)  Vachero,  although  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  commerce,  aspired  to  move  in 
the  sphei'e  of  nobility.  His  immense  riches,  his 
numerous  retinue,  his  splendid  establishment,  ri- 
valled the  magnificence  of  the  Fregosi,  the  Adorni, 
the  popolani  grandi  of  other  days.  He  always  ap- 
peared armed  and  in  martial  costume, — the  charac- 
teristics of  the  gentleman  of  the  times ;  he  was 
surrounded  by  bravos  ;  and  he  unscrupulously  em- 
ployed these  desperate  men  in  the  atrocious  gra- 
tification of  his  pride  and  his  vengeance.  He  found 
sufficient  occupation  for  their  poniards  in  the  nu- 
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merous  petty  affronts,  which  the  privileged  nobles 
delighted  to  heap  on  a  pei*son  of  his  condition. 
Vachero  was  stung  to  the  soul  by  all  the  scox'ii  and 
disdain  which  the  highly-born  affect  for  upstart 
and  unwarranted  pretensions  :  by  the  contemptuous 
denial  of  the  courtesy  of  a  passing  salutation,  the 
supercilious  stare,  the  provoking  smile  of  derision, 
the  taunting  inuendo,  the  jest,  the  sneer*.  Every 
one  of  these  slights  or  insults  offered  to  himself  or 
his  wife  was  washed  out  in  the  blood  of  tlie  noble 
offenders. 

But  all  these  covert  assassinations  could  not 
satiate  the  revengeful  spirit,  and  heal  the  rankling 
u-ritation  of  Vachero;  and  he  was  easily  instigated 
by  the  arts  of  the  Savoyard  ambassador  to  organ- 
ize a  plot,  and  to  place  himself  at  its  head,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  oligarchy.  He  knew  that  his 
discontent  was  shared  by  all  the  citizens  like  him- 
self, whose  names  had  not  been  admitted  into  the 
libro  d'oro;  and  he  reckoned  on  the  co-operation  of 
very  many  of  the  feudal  signors  of  Liguria,  whose 
ancient  houses  had  never  been  inserted  in  that 
register,  and  who  found  their  consequence  eclipsed 
in  the  city,  by  their  detested  and  more  fortunate 
rivals  of  the  oHgarchy.  He  readily  induced  a  nu- 
merous party  to  embrace  his  design;  he  secretly 
increased  the  force  of  his  retainers  and  bravos; 
and  he  lavished  immense  sums  among  the  lower 
people,  to  secure  their  fidelity  without  intrusting 
them  with  his  plans.  The  day  was  already  named 
for  the  attack  of  the  palace  of  government  :  it  was 
determined  to  overpower  the  foreign  guard ;  to  cast 
the  senatora  from  the  windows;  to  massacre  all 
the  individuals  embraced  in  the  privileged  order  ; 
to  change  the  constitution  of  the  republic;  and 
finally,  to  in  vest  Vachero  with  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  state,  by  the  title  of  doge,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execution, 
it  was  betrayed  to  the  government  by  a  retainer  of 
Vachero,  who  had  been  appointed  to  act  a  subordi- 
nate share  in  it.  Vachero  himself,  and  a  few  other 
leading  pereonages  in  the  plot,  were  secured  before 
the  alarm  was  given  to  the  rest,  who  immediately  fled. 
The  guilt  of  Vachero  and  his  accomplices  was  clearly 
established;  the  proofs  against  them  were  even 
supported  by  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
openly  avowed  himself  the  px'otector  of  their  enter- 
prise; and  notwithstanding  his  arrogant  threat  of 
revenging  their  punishment  upon  the  republic,  the 
senate  did  not  hesitate  to  order  their  immediate 
execution. 

The  insolent  menaces  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
were  vain;  and  the  firmness  of  the  Genoese  go- 
vei-nment  produced  no  material  consequences.  Dur- 
ing the  distractions  which  closed  his  own  reign, 
and  which,  filling  that  of  his  son,  extended  through 
the  minority  of  his  grandsons,  the  republic  re- 
mained undisturbed  by  the  aggressions  of  the  house 
of  Savoy.  In  this  long  period  of  above  forty  years, 
the  repose  of  Genoa  was  disturbed  neither  by  any 
other  foreign  hostilities,  nor  by  intestine  commo- 

*  With  what  true  observation  of  nature,  Italian,  as  well 
as  English,  Ben  Jonson  says, — 

"  It  is  a  note 
Of  upstart  greatness,  to  observe  and  watch 
For  those  poor  trifles,  which  the  noble  mind 
Neglects  and  scorns." 


tions.  (a.d.  1072.)  A  second  war,  which  at  length 
broke  out  between  the  republic  and  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel  II., 
scax'cely  merits  our  notice,  for  its  circumstances 
and  its  conclusion  were  alike  insignificant;  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Genoese  oligarchy  were  only  startled  from  their 
dream  of  pride  and  security  by  a  single  event : — 
the  most  humiliating,  until  our  own  times  at  least, 
in  the  long  annals  of  their  republic. 

When  Louis  XIV.  became  master  of  Casal  by 
purch:ise  from  the  duke  of  Mantua  he  demanded 
of  the  republic  of  Genoa  permission  to  establish 
a  depot  at  the  port  of  Savona,  for  the  free  supply 
of  salt  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  new  city,  and  the 
transit  of  warlike  stores  and  recruits  for  his  gar- 
rison. The  Genoese  government  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  French 
monarch,  to  anticipate  that  their  compliance  with 
this  demand  would  terminate  in  his  appropriating 
the  port  of  Savona  altogether  to  himself ;  and 
cautiously  exerting  the  option  of  refusal  which 
they  unquestionably  possessed,  they  eluded  the 
application.  With  equal  right  and  more  boldness, 
they  fitted  out  a  few  galleys  to  guard  their  coasts 
against  any  surprise,  and  to  protect  their  revenue 
on  salt.  Louis  imperiously  required  them  to 
disarm  this  squadron  ;  and  then,  driven  beyond 
all  the  limits  of  endurance,  and  justly  incensed 
at  such  an  insult  upon  the  independence  of  the 
republic,  the  senate  treated  the  sxunmons  with 
contempt. 

But  the  oligarchy  of  Genoa  had  not  sufficiently 
measured  the  weakness  of  their  state,  or  the  im- 
placable and  unbounded  pride  of  the  powerful 
tyrant.  A  French  armament  of  fourteen  sail  of 
the  line,  with  a  long  train  of  frigates,  galleys  and 
bomb  ketches,  suddenly  appeared  befoi'e  Genoa, 
and  a  furious  bombaz'dment  of  three  days,  in  which 
fifty  thousand  shells  and  carcases  are  said  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  place,  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins  half  the  numerous  and  magnificent  palaces, 
which  had  obtained  for  Genoa  the  appellation  of 
The  Proud.  The  senate  were  compelled  to  save 
the  remains  of  their  capital  from  total  destruction 
by  an  unqualified  submission  ;  and  the  terms  dic- 
tated by  the  arrogance  of  the  French  monarch, 
obliged  the  doge  and  four  of  the  principal  senators, 
to  repair  in  their  robes  of  state  to  Paris,  to  sue  for 
pardon  and  to  supplicate  his  clemency.  The  epi- 
thets of  glory  have  often  been  prostituted  on  the 
character  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  those  who  are  easily 
dazzled  with  the  glare  of  false  splendour  ;  but  of 
all  the  wholesale  outrages  upon  humanity  which 
disgraced  the  detestaBle  ambition  of  that  heartless 
destroyer  of  his  species,  this  unprovoked  assault 
upon  a  defenceless  people,  merely  to  gratify  his  in- 
satiable vanity,  was — if  we  except  the  hoi'rible 
devastation  of  the  Palatinate — the  most  barbarou.'j 
and  wanton  *. 

While  Genoa  was  either  wholly  subservient  to 
the  influence  of  Spain,  with  difficulty  repulsing  the 
machinations  of  the  princes  of  Savoy,  or  enduring 
all  the  insulting  arrogance  of  France  ;  her  ancient 
rival  was  holding  her  political  course  with  more 

*  Filippo  Casoni,  Annali  di  Genova,  vol.  iv.  p.  70— to  the 
close  of  the  work,  which  terminates  with  the  year  1700:— 
also  Murutori,  ad  ann. 
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pretensions  to  independence  and  dignity.  Through- 
out the  age  before  us,  Venice  seemed  roused  to  the 
exertion  of  the  few  remains  of  her  ancient  spirit 
and  strength.  Starting  with  renewed  vigour  from 
the  languor  and  obscurity  of  the  preceding  century, 
the  republic  evinced  a  proud  resolution  to  maintain 
her  prescriptive  rights,  and  even  in  some  measure 
aspired  to  assert  the  lost  independence  of  Italy. 
Her  efforts  in  this  latter  respect,  indeed,  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  rather  for  the  courage  which  dic- 
tated them,  than  for  their  results.  The  relative 
force  of  the  states  of  Europe  had  too  essentially 
changed,  the  commercial  foundations  of  her  own 
prosperity  were  too  irretrievably  ruined,  to  render 
it  possible  that  she  should  rear  her  head  again 
above  other  powers  of  the  second  order,  or  become 
the  protectress  and  successful  champion  of  the 
I  peninsula.  But,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
annals  of  Venice  were  at  least  not  stained  with 
disgrace.  Even  her  losses,  in  a  protracted  and 
unequal  contest  with  the  Turks,  were  redeemed 
from  shame  by  many  brilliant  acts  of  heroism  in 
her  unavailing  defence  ;  and  the  imfortunate  issue 
of  one  war  was  balanced  by  the  happier  results  of 
a  second.  But  it  was  in  the  assertion  of  some  of 
her  long  recognised  pretensions,  that  the  firmness 
of  the  republic  was  conspicuous,  and  her  success 
unalloyed. 

The  first  of  the  struggles,  in  which  Venice  was 
called  upon  to  engage  in  this  century,  was  produced, 
soon  after  its  opening,  by  that  violent  attempt  of 
pope  Paul  v.,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  to 
revive  the  monstrous  and  exploded  doctrine  of  the 
papal  jurisdiction  and  supremacy  over  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  world,  (a.d.  1605.)  The  Venetians 
i  had,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  been  remarkable  for 
!  their  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  superstition, 
and  consistent  in  repelling  the  encroachments  of 
ecclesiastical  power*.  Upon  no  occasion  would 
the  senate  either  permit  the  publication  or  execu- 
tion of  any  papal  decree  in  their  territories,  until  it 
had  received  their  previous  sanction  ;  or  suffer  an 
appeal  to  the  court  of  Rome  from  any  of  their  sub- 
jects, except  by  their  own  authority,  and  through 
the  ambassador  of  the  republic.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  council  of  ten  was  as  despotic  and  final  over 
the  Venetian  clergy,  as  over  all  other  classes  in  the 
state  ;  and  while  ecclesiastics  were  rigidly  excluded 
from  all  interference  in  political  affairs,  and  from 
the  exercise  of  any  civil  functions,  the  right  of  the 
secular  tribunals  to  judge  them  in  every  case  not 
purely  spiritual  was  a  principle,  from  which  the 
government  never  departed  either  in  theory  or 
practice.  Of  all  the  extravagant  privileges  claimed 
by  the  Romish  church  for  its  militia,  the  exemption 
of  the  ecclesiastical  body  from  taxation  (unless  as 
the  immediate  act  of  the  popes)  was  the  only  one 
recognized  by  the  Venetian  government ;  and  to 
annul  this  immunity  was  a  project  which  had  more 
than  once  been  entertained  f . 

*  In  perfect  consistency  with  this  conduct,  the  Venetians 
always  disclainjed  the  authority  of  the  civil  law.  Butler's 
Horae  Juridicse  Subsecivae,  p.  104. 

+  The  right  of  investiture  to  the  temporalities  of  Venetian 
sees  was  exclusively  arrogated  to  itself  by  the  government; 
until  the  misfortunes  of  the  republic,  in  the  war  of  the  league 
of  Cam  bray,  obliged  the  senate  to  conciliate  Julius  II.  by 
makiag  a  partial  concession  on  this  point.  But  it  was  still 
insisted  that  the  portion  of  the  bishopricks  and  abbeys  m  the 


With  a  spirit  similar  to  that  which  retained  the 
clergy  under  due  subjection,  universal  religious 
toleration  was  a  steady  maxim  of  the  Venetian 
senate.  The  public  and  peaceable  worship  of  the 
Musulman,  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  the  Armenian, 
had  always  been  equally  permitted  in  the  republi- 
can dominions  ;  and  in  latter  times  even  the  pro- 
testant  sects  had  met  in  the  capital  and  provinces 
with  a  like  indulgence.  The  iniquitous  principles 
of  the  oligarchical  administration  forbid  us  from 
attributing  to  its  conduct  in  these  respects  any 
higher  or  more  enlightened  motive,  than  the  inter- 
ested and  necessary  policy  of  a  commercial  state. 
But  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  ability  and  stern 
vigilance  of  this  government,  that,  notwithstanding 
its  universal  toleration  and  rejection  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal control,  no  pretence  was  left  for  the  popes  to 
impugn  its  zealous  fidelity  to  the  Romish  church  ; 
and  that,  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  was  convulsed 
by  the  struggle  of  religious  opinions,  Venice  alone 
could  receive  into  her  corrupted  bosom  the  ele- 
ments of  discord,  without  shaking  the  foundations 
of  her  established  faith,  or  sustaining  the  slightest 
shock  to  her  habitual  tranquillity. 

The  fierce  temper  with  which  Paul  V.  seated 
himself  on  the  papal  throne,  and  the  systematic 
determination  of  the  Venetian  senate  to  submit 
to  no  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  could  not  fail  to 
bring  the  republic  into  collision  with  so  rash  and 
violent  a  pontiff.  Accordingly  Paul  V.  had  scarcely 
commenced  his  reign,  when  he  conceived  offence 
at  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  provoke  a  war  with 
the  Turks,  by  assisting  the  Hungarians  at  his 
command  with  subsidies  against  the  infidels.  His 
dissatisfaction  with  the  republic  was  increased  by 
her  obstinacy  in  levying  duty  upon  all  merchandize 
entering  the  papal  ports  in  the  Adriatic  : — a  matter 
in  which,  assuredly,  religion  was  in  nowise  in- 
terested ;  and  it  reached  its  height  when  the  senate 
passed  a  law,  or  rather  revived  an  old  one,  forbid- 
ding the  further  alienation  of  immoveable  property 
in  favour  of  religious  foundations  ;  which  indeed, 
even  in  their  states,  were  already  possessed  of  over- 
grown wealth  *. 

At  this  juncture  the  council  of  ten,  acting  upon 
its  established  principle  of  subjecting  pi-iests  to 


republican  states,  to  which  the  popes  were  thenceforth  to 
enjoy  the  right  of  nomination,  should  be  bestowed  on  Vene- 
tians only.  The  parochial  ministers  were  always  chosen  by 
the  householders  in  their  cures. 

•  Daru  has  cited  official  and  other  documents  to  prove 
that,  even  in  the  states  of  the  republic,  notwithstanding  the 
jealousy  of  the  government,  above  a  fourth,  and  nearly  a 
third  of  all  territorial  and  immoveable  property  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  to  the  value  of  30,000,000  of  gold 
ducats.  (Hist,  de  Venise,  vol.  iv.  pp.  266,  292.)  Venice 
alone  contained  above  two  hundred  churches,  monasteries, 
and  other  religious  edifices;  and  these  buildings  occupied 
the  half  of  the  capital.  They  doubtless  heightened  the  pe- 
culiar aspect  and  picturesque  grandeur  of  Venice ;  but  in  a 
city,  whose  edifices  were  so  girdled  and  bathed  by  the  ocean, 
the  enormous  and  increasing  number  of  these  religious 
houses  in  a  circumscribed  space  was  a  serious  evil;  and  the. 
senate  had  long  felt  the  necessity  of  restraining  it,  when 
they  passed  a  law,  of  earlier  date,  by  two  years  than  that 
mentioned  in  the  text,  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  new 
building  for  sacred  purposes,  without  authority  of  govern- 
ment. This  edict  was  one  of  the  grievances  quoted  by  the 
pope. 
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secular  jurisdiction,  caused  two  ecclesiastics,  a 
canon  of  Vicenza,  named  Sarraceno,  and  an  abbot 
of  Nervesa,  to  be  successively  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  to  await  their  trials  for  offences  with 
which  they  were  charged.  Their  alleged  crimes 
were  of  the  blackest  enormity  :  rape  in  the  one 
case  ;  assassination,  poisonings,  and  parricide  in 
the  other.  The  pope,  as  if  the  rights  of  the  church 
had  been  violently  outraged  by  these  arrests,  sum- 
moned the  doge  and  senate  to  deliver  over  the  two 
priests  to  the  spiritual  arm,  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  and  he  seized  the  occasion  to  demand, 
under  the  same  penalty,  the  repeal  of  the  existing 
regulations  against  the  increase  of  ecclesiastical 
edifices  and  property.  But  the  doge  and  senate, 
positively  refusing  to  retract  their  measures, 
treated  the  papal  menaces  with  the  contempt 
which  they  deserved  ;  and  Paul  V.  then  stnick 
them,  their  capital,  and  their  whole  republic  with 
excommunication  and  interdict,   (a.d.  1606.) 

The  Venetian  government  endured  his  anathe- 
mas, 80  appalling  to  the  votaries  of  superstition, 
with  unshaken  firmness.  In  reply  to  the  papal 
denunciations  of  the  divine  wrath  against  the  re- 
public, they  successfully  published  repeated  and 
forcible  appeals*  to  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  to  the  common  sense  of  the  world.  The  ge- 
neral sentiment  of  catholic  Europe  responded  to 
their  arguments  ;  and  their  own  subjects,  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  unprovoked  sentence 
against  the  state,  zealously  seconded  their  spirit. 
In  private  the  doge  had  not  hesitated  to  hold  out 
to  the  papal  nuncio  an  alarming  threat,  that  the 
perseverance  of  his  holiness  in  violent  measures 
would  impel  the  republic  to  dissolve  her  connexion 
altogether  with  the  Roman  see  ;  and  the  open  pro- 
cedure of  the  senate  was  scarcely  less  bold.  On 
pain  of  death,  all  parochial  ministers  and  monks 
in  the  Venetian  states  were  commanded  to  pay  no 
regard  to  the  interdict,  and  to  continue  to  perform 

•  In  this  war  of  the  pen,  the  republic  had  all  the  advan- 
tage with  which  the  ability  of  an  eloquent  advocate  could 
invest  the  justice  of  her  cause.  The  senate  had  been  care- 
ful to  consult  the  most  distinguished  theologians  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  universities  of  Europe  on  the  lawfulness  of 
their  proceedings,  and  they  received  unanimous  opinions  in 
their  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  several  cardinals  and 
Jesuits  furiously  engaged  in  the  controversy  on  the  papal 
side.  But  the  pillar  of  the  Venetian  cause  was  Fra  Paolo 
Sarpi,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  council  of  Trent.  This 
monk,  whose  strength  of  mind  elevated  him  above  the  pre- 
judices of  his  order,  held  the  formal  office  of  theologian  to 
the  republic,  and  fulfilled  his  duties  with  equal  courage,  zeal, 
and  powers  of  argument.  The  bigots  of  the  Romish  church 
have  therefore  of  course  laboured  to  fasten  on  his  memory 
the  reproach  of  heresy,  as  a  favourer  of  the  reformed  faith: 
a  glorious  reproach,  if  well  founded,  and  if  not,  at  least  a 
proof  of  his  superiority  to  the  exclusive  and  intolerant  spirit 
of  his  creed.  But  the  hostility  of  the  papal  party  was  not 
confined  during  his  life  to  obloquy  alone.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  assassinate  him,  and  in  one  of  these,  even  in 
the  apparent  security  of  his  retreat  at  Venice,  he  received  no 
less  than  twenty-three  poniard  wounds.  The  assassins 
escaped  in  a  ten-oared  boat;  and  the  papal  nuncio  and 
the  Jesuits  were  naturally  suspected  of  being  the  authors 
of  a  plot,  undertaken  with  such  command  of  means  and  ex- 
pensive precautions.  The  hurts  of  father  Paul  were  not 
mortal ;  and  preserving  one  of  the  daggers  which  the  assas- 
sins had  left  in  his  body,  he  surmounted  it  with  the  appro- 
priate inscription,  "  Stilo  della  chiesa  romaua." 


the  offices  of  rehgion  as  usual.  The  secular  clergy 
yielded  implicit  obedience  *  to  the  decree,  and  when 
the  Jesuits,  Capuchins,  and  other  monastic  orders, 
endeavoured  to  qualify  their  allegiance,  between 
the  pope  and  the  republic,  by  making  a  reserva- 
tion against  the  performance  of  mass,  they  were 
immediately  deprived  of  their  possessions,  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  Venetian  territories. 

The  pope,  finding  his  spiritual  weapons  inef- 
fectual against  the  constancy  of  the  Venetians, 
showed  an  inclination  to  have  recourse  to  temporal 
arms.  He  levied  troops,  and  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage Philip  III.  of  Spain  and  other  princes  in  the 
support  of  his  authority.  At  the  same  time,  both 
the  Spanish  monarch  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the 
ally  of  the  republic,  began  to  interest  themselves 
in  a  quarrel,  which  nearly  concerned  all  catholic 
powers,  and  threatened  Europe  with  commotion. 
In  reality,  both  sovereigns  aspired  to  the  honour 
of  being  the  ai'biter  of  the  difference.  But  the 
feint  of  arming  to  second  the  pope,  by  which  Philip 
III.  hoped  to  terrify  the  republic  into  submitting 
to  his  mediation,  had  only  the  effect  of  determin- 
ing the  senate  to  prefer  the  interposition  of  his 
rival ;  and  Henry  IV.  became  the  zealous  nego- 
tiator between  the  pope  and  the  republic. 

Paul  V.  discovered  at  length  that  Spain  had  no 
serious  resolution  to  support  him  by  arms,  and 
that,  without  the  application  of  a  force  which  he 
could  not  command,  it  was  vain  to  expect  sub- 
mission from  so  inflexible  a  body  as  the  Venetian 
oligarchy.  He  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  most 
humiliating  compromise  of  his  boasted  dignity. 
(a.d.  I6O7.)  Without  obtaining  a  single  conces- 
sion on  the  point  in  dispute,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
voke his  spiritual  sentences.  The  doge  and  senate 
would  not  even  receive  an  absolution  ;  they  refused 
to  alter  their  decree  against  the  alienation  of  pro- 
perty in  favour  of  the  church ;  and  though  they 
consigned  the  two  imprisoned  ecclesiastics  to  the 
disposal  of  Henry  IV.,  they  accompanied  this  act 
with  a  formal  declaration,  that  was  intended  only 
as  a  voluntary  mark  of  their  respect  for  that  mo- 
narch their  ally,  and  to  be  in  no  degree  construed 
into  an  abandonment  of  their  right  and  practice 
of  subjecting  their  clergy  to  secular  jurisdiction. 
Even  their  deference  for  Henry  IV.  could  not  pre- 
vail over  their  resentment  and  suspicion  of  the 
banished  Jesuits :  they  peremptorily  refused  to 
reinstate  that  order  in  its  possessions  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  that  the  Je- 
suits obtained  admission  again  into  the  states  of  the 
republic.  Thus,  with  the  signal  triumph  of  Venice, 
terminated  a  struggle,  happily  a  bloodless  one, 
which  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of 
the  republic,  than  important  for  its  general  effects 
in  crushing  the  pretensions  of  papal  tyranny.  For 
its  issue  may  assuredly  be  regarded  as  having  re- 
lieved all  Roman  Catholic  states  from  future  dread 
of  excommunication  and  interdict : — and  therefore 
from  the  danger  of  spiritual  engines,  impotent  in 
themselves,  and  formidable  only  when  unresisted. 
With  the  same  unyielding  spirit  which  charac- 

*  Only  one  exception  to  this  obedience  is  recorded.  The 
grand  vicar  of  Padua  alleged  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  holy 
spirit  to  resist  the  commands  of  the  senate.  The  podesta 
coolly  replied  that  it  might  be  so,  but  that  the  holy  spirit  had 
also  inspired  the  senate  to  hang  every  refractory  priest.  The 
scruples  of  the  vicar  immediately  vanished, 
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terized  their  resistance  to  papal  and  ecclesiastical 
usurpation,  the  Venetian  senate  resolved  to  tole- 
rate no  infringement  upon  the  tyrannical  pretension 
of  their  own  republic  to  the  despotic  sovereignty 
of  the  Adriatic  gulf.  Before  the  contest  with 
Paul  v.,  their  state  had  already  been  seriously 
incommoded  by  the  piracies  of  the  Uscochi.  This 
community,  originally  formed  of  Christian  inhabit- 
ants of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  had  been  driven,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  perpetual  Turkish 
invasions  of  their  pi'ovinces,  to  the  fastness  of 
Clissa,  whence  they  successfully  retaliated  upon 
their  infidel  foes  by  incursions  into  the  Ottoman 
territories.  At  length,  overpowered  by  the  Turks, 
and  dispersed  from  their  stronghold,  these  Uscochi, 
or  refugees,  as  their  name  implies  in  the  Dalma- 
tian tongue,  were  collected  by  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Austria  (afterwards  emperor),  and  established 
in  the  maritime  town  of  Segna  to  guard  that  post 
against  the  Turks.  In  their  new  station,  which,  on 
the  land  side,  was  protected  from  access  by  moun- 
tains and  forests,  while  numerous  islets  and  intri- 
cate shallows  rendered  it  difficult  of  approach  from 
the  sea,  the  Uscochi  betook  themselves  to  piracy  ; 
and,  for  above  seventy  years,  their  light  and  swift 
barks  boldly  infested  the  Adriatic  with  impunity. 
Their  first  attacks  were  directed  against  the  infi- 
dels ;  but  irritated  by  the  interference  of  the  Vene- 
tians, who,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gulf,  found  them- 
selves compelled  by  the  complaints  and  threats  of 
the  Porte  to  punish  their  freebooting  enterprizes, 
they  began  to  extend  their  depredations  to  the 
commerce  of  the  republic. 

It  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  senate  called 
upon  the  Austrian  government  to  restrain  its 
lawless  subjects :  their  representations  were  either 
eluded  altogether,  or  failed  in  obtaining  any  effec- 
tual satisfaction.  The  Uscochi,  a  fearless  and  des- 
perate band,  recruited  by  outlaws  and  men  of 
abandoned  lives,  became  more  audacious  by  the 
connivance  of  Austria ;  and  the  republic  was 
obliged  to  maintain  a  small  squadron  constantly 
at  sea  to  protect  her  commerce  against  them. 
At  length,  after  having  recourse  alternately,  for 
above  half  a  century,  to  fruitless  negotiations 
with  Austria,  and  insufficient  attempts  to  chastise 
the  pirates,  the  republic  seriously  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  their  vexatious  hostilities  and  in- 
creasing insolence.  The  capture  of  a  Venetian 
galley  and  the  massacre  of  its  crew  in  1615,  and 
an  irruption  of  the  Uscochi  into  Istria,  brought 
affairs  to  a  crisis.  The  Austrian  government,  then 
directed  by  the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  in- 
stead of  giving  satisfaction  for  these  outrages, 
demanded  the  free  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  for  its 
vessels  ;  and  the  senate  found  an  appeal  to  arms 
the  only  mode  of  preserving  its  efficient  sovereignty 
over  the  gulf.  The  Venetian  troops  made  re- 
prisals on  the  Austrian  territory  ;  and  an  open 
war  commenced  between  the  archduke  and  the 
republic. 

This  contest  was  soon  associated,  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  Spain,  with  the  hostilities  then  carried  on 
between  that  monarchy  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
northern  Italy  respecting  Montferrat.  For  protec- 
tion against  the  enmity  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  Venice  united  herself  with  Savoy, 
and  largely  subsidized  that  state.  She  even  sought 
more  distant  allies  ;  and  a  league  offensive  and  de- 


fensive was  signed  between  her  and  the  seven  united 
provinces.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  reli- 
gious faith  which,  in  that  age,  constituted  in  itself 
a  principle  of  political  hostility,  the  two  republics 
found  a  bond  of  union  stronger  than  this  repulsion, 
in  their  common  reasons  for  opposing  the  Spanish 
power.  They  engaged  to  afford  each  other  a  I'eci- 
procal  assistance  in  money,  vessels,  or  men,  when- 
ever menaced  with  attack  ;  and  in  fulfilment  of  this 
treaty,  a  strong  body  of  Dutch  troops  arrived  in 
the  Adriatic.  Before  the  disembarkation  of  this 
force,  the  Venetians  had  already  gained  some  ad- 
vantages in  the  Austrian  provinces  on  the  coasts 
of  the  gulf ;  and  the  archduke  was  induced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Dutch,  and  his  projects  in  Ger- 
many, to  open  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  in 
northern  Italy. 

The  same  treaty  terminated  the  wars  of  the  house 
of  Austria  respecting  Montferrat  and  the  Uscochi. 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  gave  security  for  the  dispersion 
of  the  pirates,  whom  he  had  protected  ;  and  thus 
the  Venetian  republic  was  finally  delivered  from 
the  vexatious  and  lawless  depredations  of  these 
freebooters,  who  had  so  long  annoyed  her  commerce 
and  harassed  her  subjects,  (a.d.  1617.)  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  force  of  this  singular  race  of  pirates, 
who  had  thus  risen  into  historical  notice,  ever  ex- 
ceeded a  thousand  men  ;  but  their  extraordinary 
hardihood  and  ferocity,  their  incessant  enterprises 
and  activity,  their  inaccessible  position,  and  the 
connivance  of  Austria,  had  rendered  them  formi- 
dable enemies.  Their  depredations,  and  the  con- 
stant expense  of  petty  armaments  against  them, 
were  estimated  to  have  cost  the  Venetians  in  thirty 
years  a  loss  of  more  than  20,000,000  of  gold  ducats; 
and  no  less  a  question  than  the  security  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  republic  over  the  Adriatic  was  decided 
by  the  war  against  them. 

Although  Spain  and  Venice  had  not  been  regu- 
larly at  war,  the  tyrannical  ascendancy  exercised 
by  the  Spanish  court  over  the  affaii-s  of  Italy,  occa- 
sioned the  Venetians  to  regard  that  power  with 
particular  apprehension  and  enmity  ;  and  the  spirit 
shown  by  the  senate  in  the  late  contest  had  filled 
the  Spanish  government  with  implacable  hatred  to- 
wards the  republic.  By  her  alliances  and  her 
whole  procedure,  Venice  had  declared  against  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  betrayed  her  disposition  to 
curb  the  alarming  and  overspreading  authority  of 
both  its  branches  in  the  peninsula.  The  haughty 
ministers  of  Philip  III.  secretly  nourished  projects 
of  vengeance  against  the  state,  which  had  dared  to 
manifest  a  systematic  hostility  to  the  Spanish  do- 
minion ;  and  they  are  accused,  even  in  apparent 
peace,  of  having  regarded  the  republic  as  an  enemy 
whom  it  behoved  them  to  destroy.  At  the  epoch 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  war  relative  to  Montferrat 
and  the  Uscochi,  the  duke  d'Ossuna  was  viceroy  of 
Naples,  don  Pedro  di  Toledo  governor  of  Milan, 
and  the  marquis  of  Bedemar  ambassador  at  Venice 
from  the  court  of  Madrid.  To  the  hostility  enter- 
tained against  the  republic  by  these  three  ministers, 
the  two  former  of  whom  governed  the  Italian  pos- 
sessions of  Spain  with  almost  regal  independence, has 
usually  been  attributed  the  formation,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  court  of  Madrid,  of  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  and  deep-laid  conspiracies  on  record.  The 
real  character  of  this  mysterious  transaction  must 
ever  remain  amongthe  unsolved  problems  of  history; 
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for  even  the  circumstances,  which  were  partially  suf- 
fered by  the  council  of  ten  to  ti-anspire,were  so  im- 
perfectly explained,  and  so  liable  to  suspicion  from 
the  habitual  iniquity  of  their  policy,  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  a  thousand  various  and  contradictory  versions 
of  the  same  events.  Of  these  I  shall  attempt  to 
collect  only  such  as  are  scarcely  open  to  doubt. 

The  Venetians  had  no  reason  to  hope  that  the 
exasperation  of  the  Spanish  government,  at  the 
part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  late  war  in  Italy, 
would  die  away  with  the  termination  of  hostilities  ; 
and  it  appeared  to  the  world  a  consequence  of 
the  enmity  of  the  court  of  Madrid  towards  the 
republic,  that  the  duke  d'Ossuna,  the  viceroy  of 
Naples,  continued-  his  warlike  equipments  in  that 
kingdom  with  undiminished  activity,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  signature  of  peace,  (a.d.  1618.)  The  viceroy, 
indeed,  pretended  that  his  naval  armaments  were 
designed  against  the  infidels  ;  and  when  the  court 
of  Madrid  recalled  the  royal  Spanish  fleet  from  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  the  duke  d'Ossuna  sent  the  Neapo- 
litan squadron  to  sea  under  a  flag  emblazoned  with 
his  own  family  arms.  But  it  was  difficult  to  sup- 
pose either,  that  a  viceroy  dared  to  hoist  his  personal 
standard  unsanctioned  by  his  sovereign,  and  would 
be  sufl'ered  to  engage  in  a  private  war  against  the 
Ottoman  empire,  or  that  he  would  requix'e  for  that 
purpose  the  charts  of  the  Venetian  lagunes,  and  the 
flat-bottomed  vessels  fitted  for  their  navigation, 
which  he  busily  collected.  The  republic  accordingly 
manifested  serious  alarm,  and  sedulously  prepared 
for  defence. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state,  when  one  morning 
several  strangers  were  found  suspended  from  the 
gibbets  of  the  square  of  St.  Mai'k.  The  public 
consternation  increased  when, on  the  following  dawn, 
other  bodies  were  also  found  hanging  on  the  same 
fatal  spot,  also  of  strangers.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  whispered  that  numerous  aiTests  had  filled  the 
dungeons  of  the  council  of  ten  with  some  hundreds 
of  criminals  ;  and  there  was  too  certain  proof  that 
many  persons  had  been  privately  drowned  in  the 
canals  of  Venice.  To  these  fearful  indications  that 
the  state  had  been  alarmed  by  some  extraordinary 
danger,  the  terrors  of  which  were  magnified  by 
their  obscurity,  were  shortly  added  further  rumours 
that  several  foreigners  serving  in  the  fleet  had  been 
poniarded,  hanged,  or  cast  into  the  sea.  The  city 
was  then  filled  with  the  most  alarming  reports  : 
that  a  conspiracy  of  long  duration  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  that  its  object  was  to  massacre  the  nobi- 
lity, to  destroy  the  i-epublic,  to  deliver  the  whole 
capital  to  flames  and  pillage  ;  that  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador was  the  mover  of  the  horrible  plot. 
Venice  was  filled  with  indignation  and  terror  ;  yet 
the  impenetrable  council  of  ten  preserved  the  most 
profound  silence,  neither  confirming  nor  contra- 
dicting the  general  belief.  The  life  of  the  marquis 
of  Bedemar  was  violently  threatened  by  the  popu- 
lace ;  he  retired  from  Venice  ;  the  senate  received 
a  new  ambassador  from  Spain  without  any  signs 
of  displeasure  ;  and,  finally,  it  was  not  until  five 
months  after  the  executions,  that  the  government 
commanded  solemn  thanksgiving  to  be  off'ered  up 
to  the  Almighty  for  the  preservation  of  the  state  from 
the  dangers  which  had  threatened  its  existence. 

Of  the  extent  of  these  dangers  nothing  was  ever 
certainly  known  ;  but  amongst  the  persons  executed 
the  most  conspicuous  was  ascertained  to  be  a  French 


naval  captain  of  high  reputation  for  ability  and 
courage  in  his  vocation,  Jacques  Pierre,  who,  after 
a  life  passed  in  enterprises  of  a  doubtful  or  piratical 
character,  had  apparently  deserted  the  service  of 
the  viceroy  of  Naples  to  embrace  that  of  the  re- 
public. This  man,  and  a  brother  adventurer,  one 
Langlade,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  arsenal 
in  the  construction  of  petards  and  other  fireworks, 
were  absent  from  Venice  with  the  fleet  when  the 
other  executions  took  place  ;  and  they  were  sud- 
denly put  to  death  while  on  this  service.  Two  other 
French  captains  named  Regnault  and  Bouslart, 
with  numerous  foreigners,  principally  of  the  same 
nation,  who  had  lately  been  taken  into  the  republi- 
can sei'vice,  were  privately  tortured  and  executed 
in  various  ways  in  the  capital  ;  and  altogether  two 
hundred  and  sixty  officers  and  other  military  ad- 
venturers are  stated  to  have  perished  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner  for  their  alleged  share  in  the 
conspimcy.  The  vengeance  or  shocking  policy  of 
the  council  of  ten  proceeded  yet  farther ;  and  so 
careful  were  that  body  to  bury  every  trace  of  this 
inexplicable  affair  in  the  deepest  oblivion,  that  An- 
toine  Jaffier,  also  a  French  captain,  and  other  in- 
formers, who  had  revealed  the  existence  of  a  plot, 
though  at  first  rewarded,  were  all  in  the  sequel 
either  known  to  have  met  a  violent  death,  or  myste- 
riously disappeared  altogether.  Of  the  three  Spa- 
nish ministers,  to  whom  it  has  been  customary  to 
assign  the  origin  of  the  conspiracy,  the  two  prin- 
cipal were  distinguished  by  opposite  fates.  The 
marquis  of  Bedemar,  after  the  termination  of  his 
embassy,  found  signal  political  advancement,  and 
finished  by  obtaining  a  cardinal's  hat,  by  the  in- 
terest of  his  court  with  the  holy  see.  But  the 
duke  d'Ossuna,  after  being  removed  from  his  vice- 
royalty,  was  disgraced  on  suspicion  of  having  de- 
signed to  renounce  his  allegiance,  and  to  place  the 
crown  of  Naples  on  his  own  head  ;  and  he  died  in 
prison  *. 

*  In  no  part  of  M.  Daru's  work  has  he  used  the  advan- 
tages, which  he  has  enjoyed  in  consulting  an  immense  va- 
riety of  unpublished  manuscripts,  with  more  industrious 
ability,  than  in  his  researches  into  the  real  character  of  the 
conspiracy  of  1618.  His  enquiries  have  brought  to  light  all 
the  particulars  of  this  mysterious  transaction,  which  can 
probably  ever  be  known  ;  and  if  he  has  failed  in  arriving  at 
positive  conclusions,  future  writers  may  assuredly  despair  of 
better  success.  Sufficient  proof  seems  to  be  adduced,  that 
the  duke  d'Ossuna  had  seriously  embarked  in  the  project  of 
raising  himself  to  the  Neapolitan  crown ;  and  that  the  Vene- 
tian and  several  other  governments  were  acquainted  with 
his  designs,  and  secretly  favoured  them.  But  this  scheme 
of  the  viceroy,  M.  Daru  justly  argues,  was  incompatible  with 
the  part  attributed  to  him  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Ve- 
netian oligarchy.  He  therefore  supposes  the  hostile  coun 
tenance  of  the  duke  towards  the  republic  to  have  been  only 
pretended  and  collusive  to  veil  the  real  purpose  of  his  arma- 
ments from  the  Spanish  court ;  and  hence  his  apparent  for- 
mation of  the  Venetian  plot.  In  the  issue,  however,  the 
apathy  of  the  French  court  in  withholding  support  from  the 
duke,  alarmed  the  council  of  ten  for  the  consequences  of 
their  junction  with  him  ;  and  to  avoid  committing  the  repub- 
lic with  Spain,  they  resolved  to  extinguish  every  memorial 
of  their  connivance  with  his  meditated  rebellion,  by  treating 
the  collusive  conspiracy  against  themselves  as  real.  If  this 
explanation  be  admitted,  the  council  of  ten  were  guilty  of  a 
horrible  sacrifice  of  some  hundred  lives  to  reasons  of  state; 
but  this  is  consistent  enough  with  their  detestable  policy. 
M.  Daru's  solution  is  at  least  ingenious,  if  it  falls  short  of 
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Recognition  of  the  dominion  of  Venice  over 
the  Adriatic. — Unprovoked  attack  of  the 
Turks.— War  of  Candia. 


Whether  the  safety  of  Venice  had  really  been 
endangered  or  not  by  the  machinations  of  Spain, 
the  measures  of  that  power  were  observed  by  the 
senate  with  a  watchful  and  jealous  eye  ;  and,  for 
many  years,  the  policy  of  the  republic  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  endeavours  to  counteract  the 
projects  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1619,  the  Ve- 
netians perceived  with  violent  alarm  that  the  court 
of  Madrid,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the  catho- 
lics of  the  Valteline  against  their  rulers,  the  pro- 
testants  of  the  Grison  confederation,  was  labouring 
to  acquire  the  possession  of  that  valley,  which  by 
connecting  the  Milanese  states  with  the  Tyrol, 
would  cement  the  dominions  of  the  Spanish  and 
German  dynasties  of  the  Austrian  family.  The 
establishment  of  this  easy  communication  was  par- 
ticularly dangerous  for  the  Venetians  ;  because  it 
would  envelope  their  states,  from  the  Lisonzo  to 
the  Po,  with  an  unbroken  chain  of  hostile  posts,  and 
would  intercept  all  direct  intercourse  with  Savoy 
and  the  territories  of  France.  The  senate  eagerly 
therefore  negotiated  the  league  between  these  two 
last  powers  and  their  republic,  which,  in  1623,  was 
followed  by  the  Grison  war  against  the  house  of 
Austria.  This  contest  produced  little  satisfactory 
fruits  for  the  Venetians  ;  and  it  did  not  terminate 
before  the  Grisons,  though  they  recovered  their 
sovereignty  over  the  Valteline,  had  themselves 
embraced  the  party  of  Spain. 

The  Grison  war  had  not  closed,  when  Venice 
was  drawn,  by  her  systematic  opposition  to  the 
Spanish  power,  into  a  more  important  quarrel : — 
that  of  the  Mantuan  succession,  in  which  she  of 
course  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Gonzaga  of 
Nevers.  In  this  struggle  the  republic,  who  sent 
an  army  of  20,000  men  into  the  field  on  her  Lom- 
bard frontiers,  experienced  nothing  but  disgrace  ; 
and  the  senate  were  but  too  happy  to  find  their 
states  left,   by  the  peace  of  Chierasco  in   1631, 


conviction;  and  without  pronouncing  upon  so  perplexed  a 
question,  I  may  observe  that  it  is  supported  by  very  strong 
evidence,  and  offers  the  only  plausible  explanation  of  facts 
otherwise  altogether  contradictory  and  inexplicable.  It  does 
not  of  course  exculpate  the  marquis  of  Bedemar ;  who,  if 
not  the  contriver  of  the  plot,  certainly  was  led  by  the  duke 
d'Ossuna  to  believe  its  existence,  and  who,  believing  it, 
showed  no  displeasure  at  its  dreadful  purpose.  Neither  can 
I  conclude  with  M.  Daru,  that  Philip  III.  and  the  Spanish 
court  stood  necessarily  acquitted  of  participation  in  the  plot, 
of  which  it  was  the  duke  d'Ossuna's  interest  to  make  them 
credit  the  formation ;  and  which,  if  they  were  acquainted 
with,  they  sanctioned.  One  point  M.  Daru  incontestably 
proves :— that  the  council  of  ten  had  intelligence  of  the  con- 
spiracy nearly  a  full  year  before  they  treated  it  seriously,  and 
that  their  first  informant  was  Jacques  Pierre  himself,  a  double 
traitor,  who  fancied  he  was  betraying  to  them  the  duke  his 
employer,  and  whom  they  subsequently  hurried  to  death  as 
a  principal  in  the  plot ! 

I  shall  only  remark  farther  that,  whatever  may  become  of 
M.  Dam's  hypothesis,  he  has  completely  destroyed  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Abbe  de  St.  Real,  on  whose  beautiful  romance  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  rely  for  the  particulars  of  this  cele- 
brated conspiracy.  He  proves  fictitious  embellishment 
and  falsification  in  every  page  of  it ;  and  henceforth  its 
claims  to  belief  must  be  classed  with  those  of  a  superior 
monument  of  human  genius,  for  which  it  furnished  the 
theme : — the  tragedy  in  which  Otway  showed  himself  in- 
ferior only  to  Shakspeare,  for  bold  sketching  of  character, 
poignant  felicity  of  dialogue,  and  striking  dramatic  situa- 
tions. 


precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  before  the  war  ; 
while  the  prince  whom  they  had  supported  re- 
mained seated  on  the  thi'one  of  Mantua.  This 
pacification  reconciled  the  republic  with  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  terminated  her  share  in  the  Italian 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Her  efforts  to 
promote  the  deliverance  of  the  peninsula  fi'ora  the 
Spanish  power,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  met 
with  success  ;  nor  was  the  rapid  decline  of  that 
monarchy,  which  had  already  commenced,  hast- 
ened, perhaps,  by  her  hostility.  But  she  had  dis- 
played remarkable  energy  in  the  policy  of  her 
counsels ;  and  the  recovery  of  her  own  particular 
independence  was  at  least  triumphantly  effected. 
So  completely  were  her  pretensions  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Adriatic  maintained  that,  when,  in 
the  year  1630,  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mantuan  war,  a  princess  of  the  Spanish  dynasty 
wished  to  pass  by  sea  from  Naples  to  Trieste,  to 
espouse  the  son  of  the  emperor,  the  senate  i-efused 
to  allow  the  Spanish  squadron  to  escort  her,  as  an 
infringement  upon  their  right  of  excluding  every 
foreign  armament  from  the  gulf  ;  but  they  gallantly 
offered  their  own  fleet  for  her  service.  The  Spa- 
nish government  at  first  rejected  the  offer  ;  but  the 
Venetians,  says  Giannone,  boldly  declared  that,  if 
the  Spaniards  were  resolved  to  prefer  a  trial  of 
force  to  their  friendly  proposal,  the  infanta  must 
fight  her  way  to  her  wedding  through  fire  and 
smoke.  The  haughty  court  of  Madrid  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  ;  and  the  Venetian  admiral,  Antonio 
Pisani,  then  gave  the  princess  a  convoy  in  splendid 
bearing  to  Trieste  with  a  squadron  of  light  galleys. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  affairs  of  Venice  had  little  connexion 
with  those  of  the  other  Italian  states  ;  and  in 
tracing  the  annals  of  the  republic,  our  attention  is 
wholly  diverted  to  the  eastern  theatre  of  her 
struggles  against  the  Ottoman  power.  It  was  a 
sudden  and  overwhelming  aggression,  which  first 
broke  the  long  interval  of  peace  between  the 
Turkish  and  Venetian  governments.  Under  pre- 
tence of  taking  vengeance  upon  the  knights  of 
Malta,  for  the  capture  of  some  Turkish  vessels, 
the  Porte  fitted  out  an  enormous  expedition ;  and 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  galleys  and  other 
vessels  of  war,  with  an  immense  number  of  trans- 
ports, having  on  board  a  land-force  of  50,000  men, 
issued  from  the  Dardanelles  with  the  ostensible  de- 
sign of  attacking  the  strong-hold  of  the  order  ol* 
St.  John.  (a.d.  1645.)  But  instead  of  making  sail 
for  Malta,  the  fleet  of  the  sultan  steered  for  the 
shores  of  Candia  ;  and  unexpectedly,  and  without 
any  provocation,  the  Turkish  army  disembarked  on 
that  island.  The  Venetians,  although  the  senate 
had  conceived  some  uneasiness  on  the  real  destina- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  expedition,  were  little  pre- 
{)ared  for  resistance  ;  but  they  defended  themselves 
against  this  faithless  surprise  with  remarkable 
courage,  and  even  with  desperation.  During  a 
long  war  of  twenty-five  years,  the  most  ruinous 
which  they  had  ever  sustained  against  the  infidels, 
the  Venetian  senate  and  all  classes  of  their  sub- 
jects displayed  a  zealous  energy  and  a  fortitude, 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  their  republic.  But 
the  resources  of  Venice  were  no  longer  what  they 
had  been  in  the  early  ages  of  her  prosperity  ;  and 
although  the  empire  of  the  sultans  had  declined 
from  the  meridian  of  its  power,  the  contest  was 
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still  too  disproportionate  between  the  fanatical  and 
warlike  myriads  of  Turkey  and  the  limited  forces 
of  a  maritime  state.  The  Venetians,  perhaps, 
could  not  withdraw  from  the  unequal  conflict  with 
honour ;  but  the  prudent  senate  might  easily  fore- 
see its  disastrous  result. 

The  first  important  operation  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  Candia  was  the  siege  of  Canea,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  island.  Before  the  end  of 
the  first  campaign,  the  assailants  had  entered  that 
place  by  capitulation  ;  but  so  gallant  was  the  de- 
fence that,  although  the  garrison  was  composed 
only  of  two  or  three  thousand  native  militia, 
twenty  thousand  Turks  are  said  to  have  fallen 
before  the  walls.  Meanwhile  at  Venice,  all  ordei*s 
had  rivalled  each  other  in  devotion  and  pecuniary 
sacrifices  to  preserve  the  most  valuable  colony  of 
the  state  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  apathy  of 
Spain,  the  disorders  of  France  and  the  empire, 
and  other  causes,  which  deprived  the  republic  of 
the  efficient  support  of  Christendom  against  a  com- 
mon enemy,  the  senate  were  able  to  reinforce  the 
garrisons  of  Candia,  and  to  oppose  a  powerful  fleet 
to  the  infidels.  The  naval  force  of  the  republic 
was  still  indeed  very  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of 
the  Moslems ;  but  this  inferiority  was  compensated 
by  the  advantages  of  skill  and  disciplined  courage  ; 
and  throughout  the  war  the  offensive  operations  of 
the  Venetians  on  the  waves,  strikingly  displayed 
their  superiority  in  maritime  science  and  conduct. 
For  many  successive  years,  the  Venetian  squadrons 
assumed  and  triumphantly  maintained  their  sta- 
tion, during  the  seasons  of  active  operations,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  blockaded  the  straits 
and  the  port  of  Constantinople.  The  Musulmans 
constantly  endeavoured  with  furious  perseverance 
to  remove  the  shame  of  their  confinement  by  an 
inferior  force  ;  but  they  were  almost  always  de- 
feated. The  naval  trophies  of  Venice  were  swelled 
by  many  brilliant  victories,  but  by  five  in  particu- 
lar :  in  1649  near  Smyrna ;  in  1651  near  Pares  ; 
in  1655  at  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  ;  and,  in 
the  two  following  years,  at  the  same  place.  In 
these  encounters,  the  exploits  of  the  patrician  fami- 
lies of  Morosini,  of  Grimani,  of  Mocenigo,  emulated 
the  glorious  deeds  of  their  illustrious  ancestors  ; 
and  their  successes  gave  temporary  possession  to 
the  republic  of  some  ports  in  Dalmatia,  and  of 
several  islands  in  the  Archipelago. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  devotion  and  courage 
of  the  Venetians  on  their  own  element,  and  their 
desperate  resistance  in  the  fortresses  of  Candia, 
the  war  in  that  island  was  draining  the  life-blood 
of  the  republic,  without  aff'ording  one  rational 
hope  of  ultimate  success.  The  vigilance  of  the 
Venetian  squadrons  could  not  prevent  the  Turks 
from  feeding  their  army  in  Candia  with  desultory 
and  perpetual  reinforcements  of  Janissaries  and 
other  troops  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the 
Morea  ;  and  whenever  tempests,  or  exhaustion,  or 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Ottoman  arma- 
ments, compelled  the  republican  fleet  to  retire  into 
port,  the  numbers  of  the  invading  army  were 
swollen  by  fresh  thousands.  The  exhaustless 
stream  of  the  Ottoman  population  was  directed 
with  unceasing  flow  towards  the  scene  of  contest : 
the  Porte  was  contented  to  purchase  the  acquisition 
of  Candia  by  the  sacrifice  of  hecatombs  of  human 
victims.     To  raise   new   resoiu'ces,  the   Venetian 


senate  were  reduced  to  the  humiliating  expedient 
of  offering  the  dignity  of  admission  into  their  body, 
and  the  highest  offices  of  state,  to  public  sale  :  to 
obtain  the  continued  means  of  succouring  Candia, 
they  implored  the  aid  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
As  the  contest  became  more  desperate,  their  en- 
treaties met  with  general  attention ;  and  almost 
every  Christian  state  afforded  them  a  few  rein- 
forcements. But  these  were  never  simultaneous  or 
numerous  ;  and  though  they  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  mfidels,  they  only  protracted  the  calamitous 
struggle. 

In  1648  the  Turkish  army  had  penetrated  to 
the  walls  of  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  island  ;  and 
for  twenty  years  they  kept  that  city  in  a  continued 
state  of  siege.  But  it  was  only  in  the  year  1666, 
that  the  assaults  of  the  infidels  attained  their  con- 
summation of  vigour,  by  the  debarkation  of  rein- 
forcements which  raised  their  army  to  70,000  men, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Achmet  Kiupergli,  the  famous 
Ottoman  vizier,  to  assume  in  person  the  direction 
of  their  irresistible  force.  This  able  commander 
was  opposed  by  a  leader  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
him,  Francesco  Morosini,  captain-general  of  the 
Venetians  ;  and  thenceforth  the  defence  of  Candia 
was  signalized  by  prodigies  of  desperate  valour, 
which  exceed  all  beUef.  But  we,  in  these  days, 
are  surprised  to  find  that  the  Turks,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  approaches,  and  the  employment  of  an 
immense  battering  train,  showed  a  far  superior 
skill  to  that  of  the  Christians.  The  details  of  the 
siege  of  Candia  belong  to  the  history  of  the  military 
art ;  but  the  general  reader  will  best  imagine  the 
obstinacy  of  the  defence  from  the  fact  that,  in  six 
months,  the  combatants  exchanged  thirty-two  ge- 
neral assaults  and  seventeen  furious  sallies  ;  that 
above  six  hundred  mines  were  sprung  ;  and  that 
four  thousand  Christians  and  twenty  thousand 
Musulmans  perished  in  the  ditches  and  trenches  of 
the  place. 

The  most  numerous  and  the  last  reinforcement 
received  by  the  Venetians  was  six  thousand  French 
ti'oops,  despatched  by  Louis  XIV.  under  the  dukes 
of  Beaufort  and  Navailles.  The  characteristic 
rashness  of  their  nation  induced  these  commanders, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Morosini,  to  hazard  an 
imprudent  sortie,  in  which  they  were  totally  de- 
feated, and  the  former  of  these  noblemen  slain. 
After  this  disaster,  no  entreaty  of  Morosini  could 
prevent  the  duke  de  Navailles  from  abandoning 
the  defence  of  the  city,  with  a  precipitation  as 
great  as  that  which  had  provoked  the  calamity. 
The  French  re-embarked  ;  the  other  auxiliaries 
followed  their  example  ;  and  Morosini  was  left 
with  a  handful  of  Venetians  among  a  mass  of 
blackened  and  untenable  ruins.  Thus  deserted, 
after  a  glorious  though  hopeless  resistance  which 
has  immortalized  his  name,  Francesco  Morosini 
ventured  on  his  sole  responsibility  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  vizier,  which  the  Venetian 
senate,  notwithstanding  their  jealousy  of  such  un- 
authorized acts  in  their  officers,  rejoiced  to  confirm. 
The  whole  island  of  Candia,  except  two  or  three 
ports,  was  surrendered  to  the  Turks  ;  the  republic 
preserved  her  other  possessions  in  the  Levant ; 
and  the  war  was  thus  tenninated  by  the  event  of  a 
siege,  in  the  long  course  of  which  the  incredible 
number  of  120,000  Turks  and  30,000  Christians 
are  declared  to  have  perished,  (a.d.  1669.) 
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Notwithstauding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this 
war,  the  Venetian  republic  had  not  come  off  with- 
out honour  from  an  unequal  struggle,  which  had 
been  signalized  by  ten  naval  victories,  and  by  one 
of  the  most  stubborn  and  brilliant  defences  re- 
corded in  history.  Although,  therefore,  a  prodi- 
gious expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  had  utterly 
drained  the  resources  of  the  republic,  her  courage 
was  unsubdued,  and  her  pride  was  even  augmented 
by  the  events  of  the  contest.  The  successes  of  the 
infidels  had  inspired  less  terror  than  indignant  im- 
patience and  thirst  of  revenge  ;  and  the  senate 
watched  in  secret  for  the  first  favom-able  occasion 
of  retaliating  upon  the  Musulmans.  After  the 
Venetian  strength  had  been  repaired  by  fifteen 
years  of  uninterrupted  repose  and  prosperous  in- 
dustry, this  occasion  of  vengeance  was  found,  in 
the  war  which  the  Porte  had  declared  against  the 
empire  in  1682.  An  offensive  league  was  signed 
between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Poland,  the  czar 
of  Muscovy,  and  the  Venetians.  The  principal 
stipulation  of  this  alliance  was,  that  each  party 
should  be  guaranteed  in  the  possession  of  its  future 
conquests  from  the  infidels  ;  and  the  republic  im- 
mediately fitted  out  a  squadron  of  twenty- four  sail 
of  the  line,  and  about  fifty  galleys,  (a.d.  1684.) 

There  appeared  but  one  man  at  Venice  worthy  of 
the  chief  command  :  that  Francesco  Morosini,  who 
had  so  gallantly  defended  Candia,  and  whom  the 
senate  and  people  had  rewarded  with  the  most 
flagrant  ingratitude.  A  strange  and  wanton  accu- 
sation of  cowardice  was  too  palpably  belied  by 
every  event  of  his  public  life,  to  be  persisted  in,  even 
by  the  envy  which  his  eminent  reputation  had  pro- 
voked, and  by  the  malignity  that  commonly  waits 
upon  public  services,  where  they  have  been  unfor- 
tunate. But  a  second  and  unprovoked  charge  of 
malversation  had  been  followed  by  imprisonment. 
Still,  however,  devoting  himself  to  his  country's 
cause,  and  forgetting  his  private  injuries,  Morosini 
shamed  his  enemies  by  a  noble  I'evenge  ;  and,  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  armaments,  he 
led  them  to  a  brilliant  career  of  victory.  The  chief 
force  of  the  Ottoman  empire  was  diverted  to  the 
Austrian  war  ;  and  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
republican  armies  were  feebly  or  unsuccessfully 
resisted  by  the  divided  strength  of  the  Musulmans. 
In  the  first  naval  campaign,  the  mouth  of  the; 
Adriatic  was  secured  by  the  reduction  of  the  island 
of  St.  Maura,  one  of  the  keys  of  the  gulf ;  and  the 
neighbouring  continent  of  Greece  was  invaded.  In 
three  years  more,  Morosini  consummated  his  bold 
design  of  wresting  the  whole  of  the  Morea  from  the 
infidels.  In  the  course  of  the  operations  in  that 
peninsula,  the  count  of  Konigsmarck,  a  Swedish 
officer  who  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
Venetian  land  forces  under  the  captain-general,  in- 
flicted two  signal  defeats  in  the  field  upon  the 
Turkish  armies.  Modon,  Argos,  and  Napoli  di 
Romania,  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  successively 
fell  after  regular  sieges  ;  the  capture  of  Corinth 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  Mo 
rosini,  pursuing  his  triumphs  beyond  the  isthmus, 
finally  planted  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  upon  the 
smoking  ruins  of  Athens*,  (a.d.  1687.) 

•  The  enthusiastic  lover  of  art  will  consider  these  laurels 


After  this  uninterrupted  course  of  victory,  the 
republican  arms  were  checked  by  an  unsuccessful 
descent  upon  Negropont ;  where  a  pestilence  broke 
out  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  carried  off", 
among  other  victims,  the  count  of  Konigsmarck, 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  pre- 
ceding campaigns,  (a.d.  1688.)  The  abandonment 
of  this  enterprise  was  followed  by  an  equally  fruit- 
less invasion  of  Candia  ;  and  by  another  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Scio,  which  was  won  and  lost 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  A  naval  defeat 
occasioned  this  reverse;  and  though  the  superiority 
of  the  Venetian  marine  was  afterwards  redeemed 
by  three  successive  victories  over  the  Ottoman 
fleets,  these  encounters  were  all  indecisive  in  their 
immediate  consequences.  At  length,  howevel",  the 
republic  found  an  honourable  repose  for  her  over- 
strained energies,  which  had  been  but  too  deeply 
impaired  and  exhausted  by  the  length,  and  even  by 
the  victorious  activity  of  the  war.  By  the  treaty 
of  Cai'lowitz,  which  the  republic,  in  concert  with 
the  empire,  concluded  with  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
Venice  retained  all  her  conquests  in  the  Morea 
(including  Corinth  and  its  isthmus),  the  islands  of 
Egina  and  St.  Maura,  and  some  Dalmatian  for- 
tresses which  she  had  captured  ;  and  she  restored 
Athens  and  her  remaining  acquisitions  on  the 
Grecian  continent,  (a.d.  1699.) 

Francesco  Morosini  did  not  survive  to  witness 
the  glorious  termination  of  the  war,  in  which  his 
achievements  had  repaired  the  disastrous  issue  of 
his  earlier  services.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
Morea,  the  tardy  gratitude  of  his  country  in  some 
degree  atoned  for  the  ti'eatment  which  he  had 
suffered.  He  was  i-aised  by  acclamation,  on  the 
first  vacancy,  to  the  ducal  throne  ;  and  the  jealous 
senate,  with  a  rare  and  merited  confidence,  united 
the  continued  command  of  their  armies  with  his 
new  and  more  illustrious  office  of  doge.  He  sank 
under  age,  infirmities,  and  fatigue,  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  while  still  exercising  his  functions  of 
captain-general  in  the  Morea  with  unremitted  zeal; 
and  with  him  perished  the  last  of  the  patrician 
heroes  of  Venice  *. 

of  Morosini  tarnished,  by  the  ruthless  destruction  of  some 
of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  antiquity.  In  six  days, 
his  artillery  reduced  Athens  to  flames  and  ruins ;  a  shell 
from  his  batteries  fell  into  the  Parthenon,  which  the  Turks 
had  converted  into  a  powder-magazine ;  and  the  shattered 
fragments  of  that  beauteous  temple  are  gloomy  memorials, 
that  the  assaults  of  a  civilized  people  may  prove  as  fatal  to 
the  arts,  as  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  barbarians.  It  was 
after  their  victory  that  the  Venetians  destroyed  the  famous 
statue  of  Minerva,  the  work  of  Phidias,  in  the  attempt  to 
transport  it  from  its  seat  to  their  own  capital. 

*  Sandi,  Stor.  Civ.  Veneziana,  bb.  x.  c.  11 ;  xii.  ad  c.  4. 
Daru,  Hist,  de  Venise,  bb.  xxix.-xxxiv.  ad  p.  169.  (vol,  v.) 
But  Sandi  has  unconsciously  injured  the  value  of  the  part 
of  his  work  which  refers  to  the  conspiracy  of  lfil8,  by  impli- 
citly copying  the  fanciful  relation  of  St.  Real,  from  whom  he 
only  differs  when  he  is  startled  by  the  impossibility  of  recon- 
ciling some  of  the  Frenchman's  erroneous  assertions  with 
his  own  correct  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his 
republic.  But  with  all  Sandi's  merits,  I  have  found  that 
Darn's  researches  into  Venetian  history  have,  in  general, 
left  me  few  facts  of  importance  to  glean  from  him  or  any 
other  authorities. 


Death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain.— Ex- 
tinction of  the  Spanish  branch  of 
the  house  of  Austria. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ITALY. 


Italy  disposed  of  at  the  will  of 
foreign  cabinets.  —  Abject 
condition  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

STATE  OF  ITALY  DURING  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 
UNTIL  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE 
FRENCH    REVOLUTION,    A.D.    1700-1789. 


PART  I. 


Death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain — Extinction  of  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria — Long  influence  of  that 
event  on  the  state  of  Italy — The  disposal  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  regulated  at  the  absolute  will  of  foreign  cabinets 
— Abject  condition  and  confirmed  degradation  of  the  people 
— General  sketch  of  the  shifting  aspect  of  the  peninsula, 
until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle— War  of  the  Spanish 
succession — The  authority  of  Philip  V.  recognized  in  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Italy — The  Bourbon  cause  at  first 
supported  by  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy— His  defection 
entails  the  ruin  of  the  Bourbon  interests  in  the  peninsula 
— Battle  of  Turin— Evacuation  of  all  Italy  by  the  French- 
Neutrality  of  most  of  the  Italian  powers  in  this  war — 
Ferdinand  Charles,  duke  of  Mantua,  ruined  by  the  re- 
verses of  his  French  allies — Extinction  of  the  house 
of  Gonzaga — Peace  of  Utrecht — Montferrat  acquired  by 
Victor  Amadeus;  and  Sicily  also,  with  the  regal  title — 
Naples,  Sardinia,  Milan,  &c.  assigned  to  the  empire — Short 
period  of  repose  for  Italy,  interrupted  by  the  ambition 
of  cardinal  Alberoni,  and  of  the  Spanish  court — War  of 
the  quadruple  alliance — Issue  of  the  contest — The  kingdom 
of  Sardinia  (in  exchange  for  Sicily)  permanently  assigned 
to  the  house  of  Savoy — The  crowns  of  the  Two  Sicilies  re- 
united under  the  empire — Peace  of  Italy  for  thirteen  years 
— Extinction  of  the  ducal  house  of  Famese  at  Parma — 
Their  duchy  inherited  by  don  Carlos  of  Spain— Italy  made 
the  theatre  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  election— Conquest  of 
the  Sicilies  by  the  Spaniards — The  crowns  of  those  king- 
doms received  by  the  infant  don  Carlos— Peace  of  Vienna 
— Death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. — The  furious  war  of 
the  Austrian  succession  fills  Italy  with  rapine  and  havoc 
—Active  share  taken  in  this  war  by  Charles  Emmanuel 
III.,  king  of  Sardinia — His  skilful  and  artful  policy — 
Sanguinary  campaigns  in  northern  Italy — Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle — The  independence  of  Italy  an  object  of  that 
treaty— Its  abortive  results  upon  a  people  without  patriot- 
ism or  virtue — Total  insignificance  of  Italian  history  dur- 
ing the  long  peace  between  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  the  French  revolution— Domestic  fortunes,  &c.  of  the 
different  Italian  states  in  the  eighteenth  century — Little 
separate  notice  required  for  those  of  Lucca— Milan  and 
Mantua  —  Parma  and  Placentia  —  Naples  and  Sicily  — 
Reign  of  the  infant  don  Carlos  over  those  kingdoms— His 
laudable  efforts  to  promote  their  welfare— His  errors — Suc- 
cession of  don  Carlos  to  the  Spanish  crown  (Charles  III.)— 
Reign  of  Ferdinand  IV.  over  the  Sicilies — His  minority — 
His  neglected  education— His  marriage — Authority  en- 
grossed by  the  young  queen— Rise  of  her  favourite  Acton 
— His  unlimited  influence. 


The  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
marked  by  an  event  which  too  surely  foreboded  the 
convulsion  of  Europe  to  its  centre  ;  and  when  the 
new  age  rose  upon  Italy,  the  political  horizon  of 
the  peninsula  was  already  darkened  by  the  gathering 
tempest.  The  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  ex- 
tinguished the  branch  of  the  Austrian  dynasty, 
whose  sceptre  had  so  long  bniised  the  fairest  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  ;  and  the  people  of  Naples  and  Mi- 
lan, of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  mingled  hope  and 
anxiety,  might  anticipate  either  the  amelioration  of 


their  fortune,  or  the  aggravation  of  their  miseries' 
by  the  contention  of  foreign  pretenders.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  vast  states  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
involved  momentous  political  consequences  for  all 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe  ;  but  for  the  Italians 
the  question  was  invested  with  fearful  importance. 
It  was  vitally  connected  with  their  public  and  pri- 
vate happiness,  with  their  future  prosperity  and 
virtue,  with  all  the  associations  by  which  the  nature 
of  a  government  can  influence  the  condition  and 
the  character  of  a  people.  Accoi-dingly  the  dis- 
solution of  the  gigantic  fabric  of  despotism,  which 
Charles  V.  had  cemented,  was  felt  in  Italy,  not 
only  during  the  first  shock  of  the  war  of  the  Spa- 
nish succession :  it  affected  the  general  aspect 
of  the  peninsula,  by  the  perpetual  transfer  of  her 
states  through  foreign  mastei's,  for  nearly  half 
a  century  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  that  the  assignment  of  her 
provinces  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  arbiters  of 
Europe. 

During  this  long  period,  the  voice  of  the  Italian, 
people  was  never  heard  in  the  European  cabinets 
whose  deliberations  regulated  their  fate.  Neither 
their  wishes  nor  their  interests,  neither  their  affec- 
tions nor  even  their  most  just  and  natural  rights, 
were  ever  once  regarded.  To  satisfy  the  conflicting 
pretensions  of  the  royal  houses  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  to  place  the  political  system  of  Eu- 
rope in  that  nice  equilibrium,  which  had  become 
the  favourite  and  exclusive  object  of  the  politicians 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Italy  was  treated  as  a 
common  spoil  for  the  wholesale  plunderers  of  the 
earth.  The  loveliest  region  of  the  universe  was 
degraded  into  a  general  property  for  barter.  Its 
beautiful  provinces  were  carved  and  parcelled  out 
by  the  sword  and  the  law  of  expediency  :  torn  into 
fi-agments  to  glut  the  craving  ambition  of  the  por- 
tionless children  of  monarchs:  cast  into  the  ba- 
lance to  adjust  the  scales  of  dominion,  and  to  equi- 
poise empires. 

The  power  which  the  rulers  of  other  nati(ms  thus 
exerted  of  rendering  Italy,  by  universal  consent, 
the  sport  and  prey  of  their  political  game,  could 
never  indeed  have  been  acquired,  if  her  people  had 
not  already  invited  wrong  and  contempt  by  their 
spiritless  degeneracy.  But  the  vices,  produced 
or  deepened  by  the  demoralizing  consequences  of 
tyranny,  are  no  excuse  for  the  perpetuity  of  op- 
pression ;  and  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  who  made 
a  mockery  of  Italian  rights  and  independence, 
are  heavily  chargeable  with  having  confirmed  and 
completed  the  debasement  of  Italian  character. 
During  the  eighteenth  century,  successive  genera- 
tions were  habituated  to  see  themselves  repeatedly 
transferred,  like  the  slave-population  of  an  Ame- 
rican estate,  with  the  soil  to  which  they  were 
attached.  AH  affection  for  their  governors,  all 
pride  in  their  country,  all  desire  of  distinction  by 
manly  arts,  was  necessarily  extinguished  in  their 
bosoms. 

If  such  be  a  correct  picture  of  the  condition  and 
character  to  which  the  Italians  had  been  reduced, 
there  can  be  little  either  to  intei*est  or  profit  in  tht; 
detailed  study  of  this  part  of  their  history  ;  except 
in  the  general  moral  which  may  be  drawn  from  their 
fate.  Over  the  last  division  of  the  present  work 
we  shall  have  even  fewer  temptations  to  linger  than 
over  the  annals  of  the  two  preceding  centuries ; 


War  of  the  Spanish  succession.— The  His  defection  ruins  the  Bourbon  interests. 
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and  altogether  abandoning  the  wish  or  the  design 
to  observe  with  minuteness  the  particular  events  of 
successive  years,  we  shall  pass  with  accelerated 
rapidity  through  the  brief  remainder  of  our  subject. 
The  wars  of  which  Italy  was  the  scene  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  resembled  those 
which  had  ravaged  the  peninsula  in  the  age  of 
Charles  V. ;  in  so  far  as  they  belonged  to  the  indi- 
vidual history  of  other  nations,  or  to  the  general 
history  of  Europe,  rather  than  merely  to  that  of 
the  unhappy  country  which  formed  only  the  arena 
of  foreign  contests.  To  other  and  more  voluminous 
works  must  it  therefore  be  left  to  describe  the 
operations  of  the  European  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century  :  it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  if  we 
briefly  collect  and  observe  their  consequences 
upon  the  political  divisions  and  the  dynasties  of 
Italy. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  publi- 
cation of  his  unexpected  testament,  in  favour  of 
the  second  of  the  grandsons  of  Louis  XIV.  discon- 
certed all  the  projects  of  the  European  powers  ; 
who  had  already  twice,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
feeble  monarch,  divided  his  vast  dominions  in  anti- 
cipation among  various  claimants.  When  Louis 
XIV.  resolved  to  support  the  title  of  his  grandson 
to  the  inheritance  of  all  the  Spanish  empii-e, 
he  found  at  first  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
obedience  of  its  Itahan  dependencies  to  Philip  V. 
By  directions  from  the  Junta  of  regency,  con- 
stituted at  Madrid  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
new  king,  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  Naples, 
Milan,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  state  of  the  Tuscan 
garrisons,  quietly  placed  all  these  kingdoms  and 
provinces  under  the  authority  of  Philip  V.  For 
the  defence  of  these  new  Italian  acquisitions  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  Louis  XIV.  depended  principally 
upon  the  aid  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy, 
whose  two  daughters  were  now  married  to  his 
grandsons  :  the  one  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  French  crown,  the  other 
to  the  new  monarch  of  Spain. 

When,  with  the  formation  of  the  gi-and  alliance 
between  the  empire,  England,  and  Holland,  against 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  famous  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  commenced,  the  imperial  arms 
made  no  serious  impression  upon  Italy,  as  long  as 
the  duke  of  Savoy  remained  faithful  to  the  French 
interest.  But  with  Victor  Amadeus,  the  ties  of 
blood  had  far  less  influence  than  the  dictates  of 
selfish  ambition.  The  extension  of  his  dominions 
was  the  darling  object  of  all  his  policy  ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  to  discover  that,  if  the  issue  of  the  war 
should  leave  Philip  V.  in  possession  of  the  Milanese, 
he  must  resign  all  prospect  of  swelling  his  own  ter- 
ritories, thus  compressed  between  the  states  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  With  the 
hope  perhaps  of  terrifying  that  house  into  the 
cession  of  Lombardy  to  him  in  exchange  for  Savoy  *, 

•  The  Italian  historians  suppose  such  to  have  been  the 
original  motive  of  Victor  Amadeus  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  imperialists  I  and  certainly  the  duke  appears  to  have 
taken  no  real  precautions  to  prevent  the  secret  of  his  intrigue 
from  transpiring,  or  to  place  his  troops  in  security,  as  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  from  his  general  ability  that  he  vrould 
have  done,  if  he  had  seriously  meditated  a  defection,  before 
the  rashness  of  Louis  XIV.  left  him  no  alternative  but  to 
join  the  allies.  (See  Muratori,  ad  ann.  and  Denina,  Rivolu- 
zioni,  b.  xxiv.  c.  1.) 


he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  imperialists. 
But  Louis  XIV.,  apprehending  his  defection,  or- 
dered the  duke  de  Vendome,  his  general  in  northern 
Italyj  to  disarm  the  Savoyard  contingent  serving  in 
his  army  ;  and  Victor  Amadeus,  on  the  promise  of 
large  subsidies  from  England,  and  of  some  territorial 
advantages  from  the  emperor,  immediately  changed 
his  party,  and  joined  the  grand  alliance,  (a.d.  1703.) 

The  defection  of  Victor  Amadeus  caused  in  the 
sequel  the  ruin  of  the  French  and  Spanish  affairs 
in  the  peninsula.  The  first  consequences  of  his 
unscrupulous  policy  were,  however,  sufficiently 
disastrous  to  his  own  interests.  All  Savoy  was 
conquered  by  the  French  ;  and  Susa,  Pignerol, 
and  other  fortresses  of  Piedmont,  were  likewise 
immediately  reduced  by  their  arms.  In  the  fol- 
lowing campaigns,  after  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
successes  over  the  Austrian  and  Savoyard  forces, 
the  duke  de  Vendome  overran  all  Piedmont ;  and 
he  finally  laid  siege  to  Victor  Amadeus  himself  in 
his  capital,  with  a  formidable  army  of  one  hun- 
dred battalions  of  infantry  and  sixty  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  This  was  the  great  crisis  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Italian  war,  and  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
Vendome  was  vainly  recalled  from  Piedmont  to 
stem  the  victorious  career  of  the  British  arms 
under  Marlborough  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
France ;  and  at  this  inauspicious  moment  for  the 
French  cause,  Victor  Amadeus,  who  had  escaped 
with  some  cavalry  from  Turin,  united  himself  with 
prince  Eugene,  who,  after  receiving  powerful  re- 
inforcements from  Germany,  was  advancing  to 
his  relief.  The  French  commanders  imprudently 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  allies  in  their  lines 
before  Turin ;  their  army  was  totally  defeated  ; 
and  the  loss  of  20,000  men  was  followed  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  evacuating  all  Italy,  (a.d.  1706.)  The 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had  been  drained  of 
troops  to  reinforce  the  French  army  of  Lombardy, 
was  invaded  by  an  Austrian  corps  ;  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  archduke  Charles,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  rival  of  Philip  V.  in  the 
Spanish  succession,  was  peaceably  recognized  in 
the  capital  and  provinces,  (a.d.  1707.)  AH  Lom- 
bardy and  Piedmont  were  at  the  same  time  aban- 
doned by  the  French  under  a  convention  signed  at 
Milan  ;  and  the  battle  of  Turin  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated  the  war  of  the  succession  in  Italy ;  for 
the  peninsula  remained  untroubled  by  any  farther 
hostilities  of  moment  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

Most  of  the  native  governments  of  the  peninsula 
had  endeavoured,  by  a  strict  and  cautious  neutra- 
lity, to  avert  the  storm  of  war  from  their  frontiers. 
The  republic  of  Venice,  the  popedom,  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  other  inferior  states, 
sought  only  to  avoid  entanglement  in  a  quarrel, 
from  the  issue  of  which  their  rulers  had  nothing 
to  hope  and  every  thing  to  dread.  But  all  their 
efforts  and  protestations  could  not  wholly  prevent 
the  occasional  violation  of  their  territories  by  the 
belligerents.  They  succeeded  generally,  indeed, 
in  purchasing,  by  submission  to  insult  and  out- 
rage, a  safety  which,  however  inglorious,  was  per- 
haps best  suited  to  their  weakness,  and  preferable 
to  the  certainty  of  greater  evils.  Besides  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  two  only  among  the  Italian  sovereigns 
ventured  to  adopt  a  more  perilous  course;  and 
the  engagements  of  these  princes  with  the  great 
rival  powers  were  attended  with  common  misery  to 
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their  subjects,  but  with  very  opposite  results  for 
themselves.  Rinaldo  of  Este,  duke  of  Modena  and 
Reggio,  embracing  the  imperial  party,  had  been 
driven  from  his  states  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  papal  dominions,  during  the  successes  of  the 
French.  His  conquered  duchies  suffered  all  the 
usual  inflictions  of  military  rapine  and  insolence  ; 
but  they  were  restored  to  him  on  their  evacuation 
by  the  French. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand  Charles,  the  dis- 
solute and  contemptible  duke  of  Mantua,  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  admit  a  French  garrison  into  his  capital ; 
and  on  the  triumph  of  the  imperialists,  after  the 
battle  of  Turin,  Louis  abandoned  him,  by  the  con- 
vention of  Milan,  to  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors. 
An  imperial  sentence,  passed  against  him  at  Vienna, 
had  already  declared  him,  as  a  feudatory  of  the 
empire,  to  have  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  rebellion 
and  felony  by  his  alliance  with  the  French  king. 
His  states  were  confiscated  ;  Montferrat  was  as- 
signed to  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  Mantua  was  annexed 
to  the  Milanese  province ;  and  Ferdinand  Charles, 
after  wandering  through  the  Venetian  provinces, 
a  miserable  pensioner  of  France,  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  As  he  left  no  children,  the  sovereign 
line  of  the  Gtmzaga  of  Mantua  terminated  in  his 
person,  (a.d.  1708.)  A  junior  branch  of  his  house 
continued  to  reign  over  the  petty  principality  of 
Guastalla,  but  was  not  suffered  to  succeed  to  his 
forfeited  states  ;  and  the  failure  of  that  collateral 
line,  a  few  years  before  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  completed  the  extinction  of  the  family  of 
Gonzaga. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht  regulated  the  destiny  of 
Italy  ;  and  though  the  new  emperor  Charles  VI. 
refused  at  the  time  to  accede  to  its  provisions,  the 
treaty  of  Rastadt,  which  he  concluded  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  Louis  XIV.,  made  no  change  in 
any  of  those  terms  of  the  former  pacification  which 
related  to  the  disposal  of  the  Italian  provinces. 
(a.d.  1713.)  Besides  cessions  from  France,  which 
secured  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  the  duke  of  Savoy 
had  acquired  Montferrat  and  other  territories,  the 
promised  reward  of  his  alliance  with  the  empire  ; 
and  the  union  of  these  new  possessions,  which  in- 
tersected Piedmont,  with  that  great  province  and 
Savoy,  completed  the  consolidation  and  security  of 
his  continental  power.  But  Victor  Amadeus  gained 
a  more  brilliant,  if  not  a  more  important  accession 
of  dominion.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  reserved  for 
his  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  old  Spanish  monarchy  ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  insular  kingdom  entitled 
him  to  encircle  his  brows  with  the  regal  crown. 
The  Bourbon  sovereign  of  Spain  was  suffered  to 
retain  none  of  the  Italian  provinces.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  abandoned  Sicily  to  Victor  Amadeus, 
he  yielded  to  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
Italy.  His  former  rival,  the  archduke  Charles, 
thus  annexed  to  the  imperial  and  Austrian  crowns 
(to  which  he  had  lately  succeeded  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  Joseph)  those  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
with  the  provinces  of  Milan,  Mantua,  aud  the  Tus- 
can garrisons  *. 

•  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  a.d.  1700-1714.  Denina, 
Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia,  b.  xxiv.  cc.  1-3.  Coxe,  History  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  vol.  iii.  p.  404;  vol.  iv.  p.  146.  (2d  Ed.) 


It  was  by  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  an  Italian 
princess  and  an  Italian  priest,  that  the  repose  of 
the  peninsula  was  first  disturbed,  only  four  years 
after  this  pacification.  Giulio  Alberoni,  the  son  of 
a  peasant,  and  originally  a  poor  curate  near  Parma, 
had  risen  by  his  talents  and  artful  spirit  to  the 
office  of  first  minister  of  Spain.  Philip  V.,  on  the 
death  of  his  queen  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  had 
espoused  the  princess  Elisabetta  Farn^se  ;  and  Al- 
beroni, by  means  of  this  marriage,  of  which  he  was 
regarded  as  the  author,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
new  queen,  and  acquired  an  absolute  ascendancy 
over  the  feeble  mind  of  her  husband.  His  first 
object  was  to  obtain  a  cardinal's  hat  for  himself ; 
and  being  indulged  with  that  honour  by  the 
pope,  the  next  and  more  comprehensive  scheme  of 
his  ambition  was  to  signalize  his  public  administra- 
tion. To  his  energetic  and  audacious  conceptions, 
it  seemed  not  too  gigantic  or  arduous  an  undertak- 
ing to  recover  for  the  Spanish  monarchy  all  its 
ancient  possessions  and  power  in  Italy,  which  had 
been  totally  lost  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  He 
duped  the  wily  Victor  Amadeus,  and  enlisted  him 
in  his  views,  by  the  promise  of  the  Milanese  pro- 
vinces in  exchange  for  Sicily  ;  and  the  disgust, 
which  the  stem  and  haughty  insolence  of  the  im- 
perial government  had  already  excited  in  the 
peninsula,  rendered  the  pope,  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  other  Italian  princes,  not  adverse  to 
the  designs  of  the  Spanish  minister. 

But  the  great  powers  of  Europe  looked  with 
far  different  eyes  upon  his  inquiet  ambition.  The 
personal  interests  and  feelings  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  now  governed  France  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XV.,  placed  him  in  opposition  to 
Philip  v.;  and  the  duke  discovered  a  plot  laid  by 
Alberoni,  through  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris, 
to  deprive  him  of  the  regency  of  Fi-ance,  to  which 
the  cardinal  persuaded  his  master  to  assert  his 
claim  as  the  nearest  relative  of  Louis  XV.  The 
intrigues  held  with  the  Scottish  Jacobites  by  Albe- 
roni, who  had  fonned  a  chimerical  scheme  of 
placing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  and  thus  securing  a  new  and  grateful 
ally  for  Spain,  rendered  George  I.  as  jealous  as 
the  duke  of  Orleans  of  the  designs  of  the  court  of 
Madrid.  For  their  mutual  protection  against  the 
machinations  of  Alberoni,  the  British  monarch  and 
the  French  regent  negotiated  a  defensive  league 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland, 
which,  by  the  accession  of  the  emperor  to  its 
objects,  shortly  swelled  into  the  famous  quadruple 
alliance,  (a.d.  I7I8.) 

Besides  the  provision  of  the  contracting  parties 
for  their  mutual  defence,  the  quadruple  alliance 
laboured  at  once  to  provide  for  the  continued 
repose  of  Italy,  and  to  gratify  the  ambition  both 
of  the  family  of  Austria  and  of  the  Spanish  house 
of  Bourbon.  Although  Parma  and  Placentia  were 
not  feminine  fiefs,  the  approaching  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  Fam^se  gave  Elisabetta  the  best 
subsisting  claim  to  the  succession  of  her  uncle's 
states.  To  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  she  had 
also  pretensions  by  maternal  descent,  after  the 
failure  of  the  male  ducal  line  of  Medici  ;  which, 
like  that  of  Farne'se,  seemed  to  be  fast  approaching 
its  termination.  As,  therefore,  the  children  of  the 
young  queen  were  excluded  from  the  expectation 
of  ascending  the  Spanish  throne,  which  the  sons  of 
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Philip  by  his  first  marriage  were  of  course  destined 
to  inherit,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  forming  an 
establishment  in  Italy  for  don  Carlos  her  first- 
born ;  and  the  quadruple  alliance  provided  that 
the  young  prince  should  be  guaranteed  in  the  suc- 
cession both  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  of  Tus- 
cany, on  the  death  of  the  last  princes  of  the  Farndse 
and  Medicean  dynasties.  It  was  to  reconcile  the 
emperor  to  this  admission  of  a  Spanish  prince  into 
Italy,  that  Sicily  was  assigned  to  him  in  exchange 
for  Sardinia.  The  weaker  powers  and  the  people 
were  alone  sacrificed.  While  the  princes  of  Parma 
and  Tuscany  were  compelled  to  endure  the  cruel 
mortification  of  seeing  foreign  statesmen  dispose  by 
anticipation  of  their  inheritance,  during  their  own 
lives,  and  without  their  option  ;  and  while,  with  a 
far  more  flagrant  usurpation  of  natural  rights,  the 
will  of  their  subjects  was  as  little  consulted  ;  it  was 
resolved  to  compel  Victor  Amadeus  to  receive,  as 
an  equivalent  for  his  new  kingdom  of  Sicily,  that  of 
Sardinia,  which  boasted  not  a  third  part  of  either 
its  population  or  general  value. 

The  provisions  of  the  quadruple  alliance  were 
haughtily  rejected  by  Alberoni,  who  had  already 
entered  on  the  active  prosecution  of  his  designs 
upon  the  Italian  provinces.  Having  hitherto  en- 
deavoured, during  his  short  administration,  to 
recruit  the  exhausted  strength  of  Spain,  he  now 
plunged  that  monarch  headlong  into  a  new  contest, 
with  such  forces  as  had  been  regained  in  four  years 
of  peace  ;  and  his  vigorous,  but  overwrought  direc- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  state,  seemed  at  first  to 
justify  his  presumption.  A  body  of  eight  thousand 
Spaniards  were  disembarked  on  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  at  once  wrested  that  kingdom  from  the 
feeble  garrisons  of  the  imperialists,  (a.d.  1717.) 
In  the  following  year,  a  large  Spanish  fleet  of  sixty 
vessels  of  war,  convoying  thirty-five  thousand  land- 
forces,  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  previous  negotiations  of  Alberoni 
with  Victor  Amadeus,  Sicily  was  the  first  object  of 
attack.  Against  this  perfidious  surprise,  the  Savoy- 
ard prince  was  in  no  condition  to  defend  his  new 
kingdom  ;  and  though  his  viceroy  at  first  endea- 
voured to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arras, 
Victor  Amadeus,  sensible  of  his  weakness  and 
inability  to  aff'ord  the  necessary  succours  for  pre- 
serving so  distant  a  possession,  made  a  merit  of 
necessity,  and  assented  to  the  provisions  of  the 
quadruple  alliance,  (a.d.  1718.)  Withdrawing  his 
troops  from  the  contest,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Sardinia,  though  he  yet  possessed  not  a 
foot  of  territory  in  that  island. 

Meanwhile  the  powers  of  the  quadruple  alliance, 
finding  all  negotiations  hopeless,  had  begun  to  act 
vigorously  against  the  Spanish  forces.  Even  before 
the  open  declaration  of  war,  to  which  England  and 
France  had  now  recourse  to  reduce  the  court  of 
Spain  to  abandon  its  designs,  Sir  George  Byng,  the 
British  admiral  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  not 
hesitated  to  attack  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  he  com- 
pletely annihilated  off"  the  Sicilian  coast.  This 
disaster  overthrew  all  the  magnificent  projects  of 
Alberoni.  The  British  admiral  poured  the  imperial 
troops  from  the  Italian  continent  into  Sicily  ;  and 
the  Spaniards  rapidly  lost  ground,  and  made  over- 
tures for  evacuating  the  island.  The  enterprises 
of  the  court  of  Madrid  were  equally  unfortunate  in 
other  quarters  ;  and  Philip  V  ,  at  last  discovering 


the  impracticability  of  Alberoni's  schemes,  sacri- 
ficed his  minister*  to  the  jealousy  of  the  European 
powers,  and  acceded  to  the  temis  of  the  quadruple 
alliance,  (a.d.  1719.)  Victor  Amadeus  was  placed 
in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  his 
house  have  retained  ever  since  this  epoch  with  the 
regal  title.  The  cupidity  of  the  emperor  was  satis- 
fied by  the  re- union  of  the  crowns  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  his  favour  ;  and  the  ambitious  maternal 
anxiety  of  the  Spanish  queen  was  allayed,  by  the 
promised  reversion  of  the  states  of  the  Medici 
and  of  her  own  family  to  the  infant  don  Carlos  f » 
(a.d.  1720.) 

For  thirteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  Italy  was  left  in 
profound  and  uninterrupted  repose.  The  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  completely  the  age  of 


♦  If  Alberoni  had  succeeded  in  his  daring  and  gigantic 
projects,  he  might  have  been  remembered  with  Ximenes,  and 
Richelieu,  and  the  Swedish  Oxenstiern.  But  he  failed;  and 
posterity  has  seen  in  him  only  the  superficial  politician  and 
the  restless  incendiary  of  Europe.  Yet  his  active  and  ori- 
ginal genius  instructed  him  how  to  set  in  violent  motion  all 
the  political  springs  of  his  times.  The  grandeur  and  extent 
of  his  views  marked  him  for  a  statesman  of  no  common 
mind;  and  before  we  condemn  his  schemes  as  altogether 
chimerical,  it  should  be  remembered  that  his  hopes  of  re- 
covering the  Italian  provinces  for  the  Spanish  house  of 
Bourbon,  were  in  a  great  measure  realized  in  the  sequel.  In 
political  virtue  his  reputation  has  nothing  either  to  gain  or 
to  lose  by  a  comparison  with  many  of  the  more  fortunate 
idols  of  history.  Such,  however,  was  the  general  animosity 
which  pursued  him  in  his  own  times,  that  when  he  returned 
to  Italy  after  his  disgrace,  he  was  compelled  to  bury  himself 
in  concealment.  It  was  not  until  the  conclave  of  1721  that 
he  ventured  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
papal  college;  but  he  afterwards  filled  several  high  oflices 
under  the  holy  see,  and  was  himself  more  than  once  on  tiie 
point  of  obtaining  the  tiara.  His  restless  spirit  was  incur- 
able. He  was  papal  legate  in  Romagna  in  1 739  ;  and  this 
man,  says  Voltaire,  being  no  longer  permitted  to  meditate 
the  overthrow  of  empires,  employed  his  leisure  in  endeavour- 
ing to  destroy  the  petty  republic  of  San  Marino,  too  poor  and 
insignificant  to  have  ever  before  tempted  human  ambition. 
Pope  Clement  XII.,  to  his  honour,  interposed  his  authority 
to  protect  the  people  o£  San  Marino.  Alberoni  died  in  1752, 
at  a  great  age. 

t  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  1714-1720;  Denina,  Rivoluzioni, 
b.  xxiv.  cc.  3-4  ;  Coxe,  House  of  Austria,  vol.  iv.  pp.  162-171 ; 
Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  the  end  of  b. 
xl.— the  conclusion  of  the  whole  work,  which  breaks  off  with 
the  events  of  the  year  1722.  In  the  frequent  references 
which  I  have  necessarily  made  to  the  great  Neapolitan  his- 
torian, I  have  borne  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  labours, 
and  have  felt  and  echoed  the  common  admiration  of  his  bold- 
ness in  exposing  the  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
But  we  have  had  abundant  reason  to  observe,  that  his  hos- 
tility to  the  audacious  pretensions  of  the  papacy  was  quite 
compatible  with  the  support  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  of 
temporal  authority.  When  Giannone,  therefore,  has  been 
upheld  as  the  enlightened  enemy  of  tyranny,  his  reputation 
has  been  grossly  overrated.  The  whole  tone  of  liis  senti- 
ments is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  in 
this  respect  the  constitution  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Gibbon's.  Both  these  celebrated 
historians,  from  whatever  motive,  thought  the  tyranny  of  a 
priesthood  insupportable,  but  neither  could  find  matter  for 
reprobation  in  the  most  insulting  excesses  of  any  other  des- 
potism. For  an  example  of  the  strain  of  servility  to  the 
reigning  powers  to  which  Giannone  could  descend,  see  c.  iv. 
of  his  last  book,  in  which  he  relates  the  accession  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.  to  the  Neapolitan  crown. 
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Peace  of  Vienna. — Death  of  the  em- 
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political  chicanery  ;  and  the  intricate  negotiations, 
which  engrossed  the  attention  and  only  served  to 
expose  the  laborious  insincerity  of  the  statesmen  of 
Europe,  seemed  to  be  ever  threatening  new  trou- 
bles. But  the  treaties,  which  followed  that  of  the 
quadruple  alliance  in  thick  succession  for  many 
years,  had  no  other  effect  in  Italy  than  to  secure 
the  Parmesan  succession  to  the  infant  don  Carlos 
of  Spain.  It  was  observed  in  the  last  chapter  that 
Francesco  and  Antonio,  the  two  surviving  sons  of 
the  duke  Ranuccio  II.  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
who  died  in  1694,  had  both  inhei'ited  the  diseased 
and  enormous  corpulence  of  their  family.  Neither 
of  them  had  issue  ;  the  duke  Francesco  terminated 
his  reign  and  life  in  1727  ;  and  Antonio  his  succes- 
sor survived  him  only  four  years.  The  death  of 
the  youngest  of  her  uncles  realized  the  ambitious 
hopes,  which  Elisabetta  Fara^se  had  cherished  of 
conveying  the  states  of  her  own  house  to  her  son. 
(a.d.  1731.)  The  male  line  of  Farnese  having 
thus  become  extinct,  the  youthful  don  Carlos,  with 
a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  was  quietly  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and 
reluctantly  acknowledged  by  the  last  prince  of  the 
Medici,  as  his  destined  successor  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  Parmesan  and  Tus- 
can succession  seemed  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of 
hostilities  in  Italy  ;  but  it  had  become  the  un- 
happy fortune  of  that  country  to  follow  captive 
in  the  train  of  foreign  negotiation,  and  to  suffer 
and  to  bleed  for  the  most  distant  broils  of  her  fo- 
reign masters.  Only  two  yeai*8  had  elapsed  after 
the  elevation  of  the  Spanish  prince  to  the  ducal 
throne  of  Parma,  when  Italy  was  suddenly  chosen 
as  the  field  for  the  decision  of  a  quarrel,  which  had 
originated  in  the  disputed  election  of  a  king  of  Po- 
land. Upon  this  occasion,  the  two  branches  of  the 
Boui'bon  dynasty  united  in  the  same  league  against 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  resolved  to  attack  its 
possessions  in  Italy.  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  the 
new  king  of  Sardinia,  joined  their  formidable  con- 
federacy ;  and  the  imperial  strength  in  the  penin- 
sula was  crushed  under  its  weight. 

While  Charles  Emmanuel,  at  the  head  of  the 
French  and  Piedmontese  troops,  easily  conquered 
the  whole  Milanese  states  in  a  short  time  ;  the 
Spaniards  at  Parma,  being  delivered  of  all  appre- 
hension for  the  issue  of  the  war  in  Lombardy, 
found  themselves  at  liberty  to  divert  their  views 
to  the  south.  A  Spanish  army  of  30,000  men  dis- 
embarked in  the  peninsula  under  the  duke  di 
Montemar,  and  joined  don  Carlos  ;  and  that  young 
prince,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  assuming  the  no- 
minal command  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  Spain 
in  Italy,  led  them  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
Sicilies.  The  duke  di  Montemar,  who  guided  his 
military  operations,  gained  for  him  a  complete 
and  decisive  victory  at  Bitonto  in  Apulia  over  the 
feeble  imperial  army,  which  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  southern  Italy.  The  opposition 
of  language,  and  manners,  and  character,  between 
the  Germans  and  Italians,  rendered  the  cold  sullen 
tyranny  of  Austria  peculiarly  hateful  to  the  volatile 
Neapolitans  ;  and  they  eagerly  threw  off  a  yoke,  to 
which  time  had  not  yet  habituated  them.  The  ca- 
pital had  already  opened  its  gates  before  the  battle 
of  Bitonto  ;  and  the  provinces  hastened  to  offer  a 
ready  submission  to  the  conquerors.    The  Sicilians 


imitated  the  example  of  their  continental  neigh- 
bours ;  and  at  Naples  and  Palermo  don  Carlos  re- 
ceived the  crowns  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  (a.d.  1735.) 
For  the  facility  with  which  the  Spaniards  had 
effected  these  conquests,  they  were  principally 
indebted  to  the  powerful  operations  of  the  French 
in  Lombardy,  and  to  the  vigour  with  which  the 
armies  of  Louis  XV.  pressed  those  of  the  emperor 
in  Germany,  and  prevented  him  from  dispatching 
sufficient  succours  to  his  Italian  dependencies. 
The  court  of  Madrid  now  began  to  cherish  again 
the  hope  of  recovering  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  had  lost 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  and  the  duke  di  Monte- 
mar conducted  his  army  into  Lombardy  to  unite 
with  the  French  and  Piedmontese  in  completing 
the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  the  peninsula. 
But  the  emperor,  discouraged  by  so  many  re- 
veraes,  made  overtures  of  peace  ;  and  the  French 
cabinet  was  not  disposed  to  indulge  the  ambition 
of  Spain  with  farther  acquisitions.  Negotiations 
for  a  general  peace  were  opened,  to  which  Philip 

V.  was  compelled  to  accede  ;  and  at  length  the 
confirmation  of  the  preliminaries  by  the  peace  of 
Vienna  once  more  changed  the  aspect  of  Italy. 
The  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  secured  to 
don  Carlos.  The  provinces  of  Milan  and  Mantua 
were  left  to  the  emperor;  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  were  annexed  to  his  Lombard  pos- 
sessions, to  recompense  him  in  some  measure  for 
the  loss  of  the  Sicilies  ;  and  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Medici  by  the  death  of  the  grand-duke 
Giovan  Gastone,  while  the  negotiations  were  yet 
pending,  completed  a  new  arrangement  for  the 
succession  of  Tuscany.  Francis,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who  had  lately  received  the  hand  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
emperor,  took  possession  of  the  grand-duchy,  in 
exchange  for  his  hereditary  states  ;    and  Charles 

VI.  was  gratified  by  this  favourable  provision  for 
his  son-in-law  and  destined  successor  in  the  im- 
perial dignity.  Finally,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in 
lieu  of  the  ambitious  hopes  with  which  he  had 
been  amused  of  possessing  all  the  Milanese  duchy, 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  valuable  districts  of  Tortona  and 
Novara*. 

This  general  accommodation  among  the  arbi- 
ters of  Italy  procured  only  a  brief  interval  of 
repose  for  the  degraded  people  of  the  peninsula, 
before  they  were  exposed  to  far  greater  evils,  than 
those  which  they  had  suffered  in  the  short  course 
of  the  late  war.  The  emperor  Charles  VI,  died 
only  two  years  after  the  confirmation  of  the  peace 
of  Vienna  ;  and  the  very  powers,  who  by  that 
treaty  had  guaranteed  the  famous  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion— or  act  by  which  the  emperor  was  allowed 
to  settle  his  hereditary  states,  as  he  had  no  son, 
upon  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa — conspired  to 
rob  her  of  those  dominions.  The  furious  war  of 
the  Austrian  succession  which  followed,  filled  Italy 
during  seven  years  with  rapine  and  havoc.  In 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  a  Spanish 
army  under  the  duke  di  Montemar,  disembarked 
on  the  Tuscan  coast  to  attempt  farther  conquests  in 
Italy  ;  and  although  these  troops  arrived  to  attack 

•  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  1720-1738 ;  Coxe,  House  of  Aus- 
tria, vol.  iv.  pp.  172-312. 
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the  territories  of  his  consort,  the  new  grand-duke 
was  obliged  to  affect  a  neutrality  and  to  permit 
their  free  passage  through  his  dominions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Sicilies,  who  desired  to 
aid  his  father's  forces  in  their  operations,  was 
equally  compelled  to  sign  a  neutrality,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  British  squadron  in  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  the  threatened  bombardment  of  that 
city.  This  humiliation,  to  which  the  exposed  situ- 
ation of  his  capital  reduced  him,  did  not,  however, 
prevent  the  Neapolitan  monarch  at  a  later  pex'iod 
from  taking  part  in  the  war.  But  his  engagement 
in  the  contest  had  only  the  effect  of  drawing  the 
Austrian  arms  into  southern  Italy,  and  inflicting 
the  ravages  of  a  licentious  soldiery  upoii  the  neu- 
tral states  of  the  Church  and  the  frontiers  of 
Naples,  (a.d.  1742.) 

But  northern  Italy  was  the  constant  theatre  of 
far  more  destructive  hostilities ;  and  the  Italian 
sovereign,  who  acted  the  most  conspicuous  part  in 
the  general  war  of  Europe,  was  Charles  Emmanuel 
III.,  the  king  of  Sardinia.  That  active  and  politic 
prince,  pursuing  the  skilful  but  selfish  and  unscru- 
pulous system  of  aggrandizement,  which  had  be- 
come habitual  to  the  Savoyard  dynasty,  made  a 
traffic  of  his  alliance  to  the  highest  bidder.  He 
first  offered  to  join  the  confederated  Bourbons;  but 
the  court  of  Spain  could  not  be  induced  to  purchase 
his  adherence  by  promising  him  an  adequate  share 
of  the  Milanese  states,  which  the  Spaniards  were 
confident  of  regaining.  Charles  Emmanuel  there- 
fore deserted  the  Bourbon  alliance  to  range  himself 
in  the  party  of  Maria  Theresa.  But  it  was  not 
until  he  had  extorted  new  cessions  of  territory  from 
that  princess  in  Lombardy,  and  large  subsidies 
from  our  country  which  protected  her,  that  he  en- 
tered seriously  and  vigorously  into  the  war,  as  the 
auxiliary  of  Austria  and  England.  As  soon  as 
Charles  Emmanuel  began  to  declare  himself  against 
the  Bourbon  cause,  his  states  became  immediately 
the  prey  of  invasion.  Although  the  Spanish  dynasty 
pretended  to  lay  claim  to  the  whole  succession 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  real  motive  which 
actuated  the  court  of  Madrid  in  these  ware,  was 
the  ambition  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  Elisabetta 
Famese,  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Italy  for 
another  of  her  sons,  the  infant  don  Philip;  and 
that  prince,  leading  a  Spanish  army  from  the  Pyre- 
nees through  the  south  of  France,  over-ran  and 
occupied  all  Savoy,  which  was  mercilessly  pillaged 
by  his  troops.  But  don  Philip  was  unable  to  pene- 
trate into  Piedmont;  and  meanwhile  the  duke  di 
Montemar,  with  the  Spanish  army  already  in  Italy, 
had  been  opposed  successfully  by  the  Austrians  and 
Piedmontese  on  the  opposite  frontiers  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

But  Charles  Emmanuel,  even  after  he  had  for- 
mally pledged  himself  to  England  and  Austria,  was 
perpetually  carrying  on  secret  and  separate  nego- 
tiations with  the  Bourbons;  and  it  was  only  because 
he  could  not  obtain  all  the  terms  which  he  demanded 
of  them,  and  because  he  was  also  as  suspicious  of 
their  ill-faith  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  own,  that 
he  maintained  his  alliances  unchanged  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  (a.d.  1743.)  His  states  were  almost 
constantly  the  theatre  of  hostilities,  equally  destruc- 
tive to  his  subjects,  whether  success  or  failure  al- 
ternately attended  his  career.  Yet  he  displayed 
activity  and  skill  and  courage,  scarcely  inferior  to 


the  brilliant  qualities  which  had  distinguished  his 
father  Victor  Amadeus.  When,  however,  the  in- 
fant don  Philip  had  been  joined  by  the  prince  de 
Conti  with  20,000  men,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Sar- 
dinian monarch,  though  he  headed  his  troops  in 
person,  could  not  resist  the  desperate  valour  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  confederates;  who,  forcing  the 
tremendous  passes  of  the  Alps  broke  triumphantly 
into  Piedmont,and  for  some  time  swept  overits plains 
as  conquerors,  (a.d.  1744.)  But  reinforced  by  the 
Austrians,  Charles  Emmanuel,  before  the  end  of 
the  same  campaign,  turned  the  tide  of  fortune,  and 
obliged  the  allies  to  retire  for  the  winter  into 
France.  They  still  retained  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Savoy,  and  crushed  the  inhabitants  under 
every  species  of  oppression. 

In  the  following  year,  Genoa  declared  for  the 
Bourbon  confederation ;  and  the  Spanish  and 
French  forces  under  don  Philip,  being  thus  at 
liberty  to  form  a  junction  in  the  territories  of  that 
republic  with  the  second  Spanish  army  from  Naples, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  Austrians  were  utterly 
unable  to  resist  their  immense  superiority  of  num- 
bers, (a.d.  1745.)  In  this  campaign,  Parma  and 
Placentia  were  reduced  by  the  duke  of  Modena, 
the  ally  of  France  and  Spain;  Turin  was  menaced 
with  bombardment;  Tortona  fell  to  the  Bourbon 
arms ;  Pavia  was  carried  by  assault ;  and  don 
Philip,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Lombardy, 
closed  the  operations  of  the  year  by  his  victorious 
entry  into  Milan.  But  such  were  the  sudden  vicis- 
situdes of  this  sanguinary  war,  that  the  brilliant 
successes  of  the  Spanish  prince  were  shortly  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  a  growing  misunderstanding 
between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  by 
the  arrival  of  large  reinforcements  for  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  peninsula,  (a.d.  1746.)  Don  Philip 
lost,  in  less  than  another  year,  all  that  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  preceding  campaign.  He  was  driven 
out  of  Milan ;  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  all  Lom- 
bardy; and  the  French  and  Spanish  forces  were 
finally  compelled,  by  the  increasing  strength  of  the 
Austrians,  to  re-cross  the  Alps,  and  to  make  their 
retreat  into  France.  The  king  of  Sardinia  and  his 
allies  carried  the  war  into  Provence,  without  meet- 
ing with  much  success;  and  the  French  in  their 
turn  endeavoured  once  more  to  penetrate  into 
Piedmont.  But  while  that  quarter  of  Italy  was 
threatened  with  new  ravages,  the  peninsula  was 
saved  from  farther  miseries  by  the  signature  of 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  (a.d.  1748.) 

One  of  the  declared  purposes  of  the  European 
powers  in  their  assembled  congress,  was  to  give 
independence  to  Italy ;  and  if  that  object  could 
have  been  attained  without  the  restoration  of  an- 
cient freedom,  and  the  revival  of  national  virtue 
among  the  Italians,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  would  have  been  wise  and  equit- 
able. The  Austrians  were  permitted  to  retain  only 
Milan  and  Mantua;  a«d  all  other  foreign  powers 
consented  to  exclude  themselves  from  the  penui- 
sula.  The  grand-duke,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  now 
become  emperor,  engaged  to  resign  Tuscany  to  a 
younger  branch  of  his  imperial  house.  The  thi'one 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  confirmed  to  don  Carlos  and 
his  heirs,  to  form  a  distinct  and  independent  branch 
of  the  Spanish  house  of  Bourbon;  and  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Placentia  were  elevated  anew  into  a 
sovereign  state  in  favour  of  don  Philip,  who  thus 
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became  the  founder  of  a  third  dynasty  of  the  same 
family.  The  king  of  Sardinia  received  some  farther 
accessions  of  territory,  which  were  detached  from 
the  duchy  of  Milan;  and  all  the  other  native  powers 
of  Italy  remained,  or  were  re-established  in  their 
former  condition  *. 

Thus  was  Italy,  after  two  centuries  of  prostra- 
tion under  the  yoke  of  other  nations,  relieved  fi'om 
the  long  oppression  of  foreigners.  A  small  portion 
only  of  her  territory  remained  subject  to  the  em- 
pire; and  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  was  divided 
among  a  few  independent  governments.  But  after 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Italy  was  still  as  little 
constituted  as  before  to  command  the  respect  or  the 
fear  of  the  world.  Her  people  for  the  most  part 
cherished  no  attachment  for  rulers,  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  neither  for  benefits  nor  happiness ; 
in  whose  success  they  could  feel  no  community  of 
interest,  and  whose  aggrandizement  could  reflect 
no  glory  on  themselves.  The  condition  of  Italy 
after  the  nominal  restoration  of  her  independence, 
offers,  as  a  philosophical  writer  has  well  remarked, 
a  striking  lesson  of  political  experience.  The  powers 
of  Europe,  after  having  in  some  measure  annihi- 
lated a  great  nation,  were  at  length  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  injury  which  they  had  inflicted  upon 
humanity,  and  upon  the  general  political  system  of 
the  world.  They  laboured  sincerely  to  repair  the 
work  of  destruction  :  there  was  nothing  which  they 
did  not  restore  to  Italy,  except,  what  they  could 
not  restore,  the  extinguished  energies  and  dignity 
of  the  people.  Forty  years  of  profound  peace  suc- 
ceeded to  their  attempt ;  and  these  were  only  forty 
years  of  effeminacy,  weakness,  and  corruption  : — a 
memorable  example  to  statesmen,  that  the  mere 
act  of  their  will  can  neither  renovate  a  degraded 
nation,  nor  replenish  its  weight  in  the  political 
balance;  and  that  national  independence  is  a  vain 
boon,  where  the  people  are  not  interested  in  its 
preservation,  and  where  no  institutions  revive  the 
spirit  of  honour,  and  the  honest  excitement  of 
freedom  f. 

During  these  forty  years  of  languid  peace — from 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  epoch  of  the 
French  revolution — the  general  history  of  Italy 
presents  not  a  single  circumstance  for  our  obser- 
vation ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  pass  in  rapid 
review  the  few  domestic  occurrences  of  any  moment 
in  the  different  Italian  states  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  affairs  of  the  Sicilies,  of  the  pope- 
dom, of  the  states  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  of  the 
duchies  of  Tuscany  and  Modena,  and  of  the  repub- 
lics of  Genoa  and  Venice,  may  each  require  a  brief 

•  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  1738-1748;  Coxe,  House  of  Aus- 
tria, vol.  iv.  p.  394 ;  vol.  v.  p.  34. 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  the  useful  labours  of  Muratori, 
which  terminate  with  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
earlier  parts  of  his  annals  are  a  faithful  abstract  of  the 
twenty-eight  folios  of  original  Italian  histories ;  and  whatever 
faults  might  be  noticed  in  the  general  arrangement  and  exe- 
cution of  his  prodigious  work,  our  censure  must  be  disarmed 
by  the  recollection,  that  it  was  undertaken  and  finished  by 
a  single  man.  I  agree  with  Gibbon  in  thinking  that  Mura- 
tori could  not  aspire  to  the  fame  of  historical  genius;  and 
his  modesty  would  be  contented  with  the  solid  though  hum- 
ble reputation  of  an  impartial  and  honest  critic,  and  an  inde- 
fatigable compiler.  See  the  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  Gibbon,  Miscell.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  366,  &c. 
t  Sismondi,  vol.  xvi,  p.  286. 


notice.  But  the  obscure  or  tranquil  fortunes  of 
Lucca,  of  the  Milanese  and  Mantuan  provinces, 
and  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  would 
scarcely  merit  a  separate  place  in  this  enumeration. 
The  Lucchese  oligarchy  continued  to  exist  undis- 
turbed and  ingloriously.  The  ancient  duchies  of 
Milan  and  Mantua,  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
rapidly  recovered  from  the  perpetual  I'avages  of  the 
war  of  the  Austrian 'succession;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  imperial  house  of  Lorraine  (of  that  day 
at  least)  deserved  the  pi'Hise  of  lenity  and  justice, 
in  comparison  with  the  previous  oppression  of  the 
Spanish  administration.  By  the  dismemberment 
of  a  great  part  of  its  dependent  territories  in  favour 
of  the  house  of  Savoy,  the  city  of  Milan  itself  was 
shorn  of  much  of  the  wealth  and  population  which 
had  belonged  to  the  capital  of  Lombardy.  But  the 
provinces,  of  which  it  remained  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, were  raised  by  their  own  admirable  fertility, 
and  the  new  influence  of  a  more  enlightened  policy 
in  their  governors,  to  considerable  prosperity;  and 
when  the  Fi-ench  revolution  violently  interrupted 
the  work  of  peace,  the  Lombard  dominions  of  Aus- 
tria, the  only  part  of  Italy  under  foreign  govern- 
ment, gave  some  hope  of  improvement  in  literature, 
science,  and  public  spirit,  and  formed  certainly  the 
most  flourishing  division  of  the  peninsula. 

The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  which  had 
once  more  been  separated  from  that  of  Milan  to 
form  the  independent  appendage  of  a  Spanish  prince 
relapsed  into  the  deep  oblivion  from  which  the  dis- 
])ute  for  their  possession  had  alone  drawn  them. 
Don  Philip  reigned  until  the  year  1765  ;  and  his 
son  and  successor,  Don  Ferdinand,  occupied  his 
throne  beyond  the  period  assigned  to  this  work. 
The  administration  of  both  these  princes  was,  in  a 
political  sense,  marked  by  no  important  event ;  but 
the  literary  and  scientific  tastes  of  Don  Philip  enti- 
tled him  to  be  mentioned  with  respect,  and  shed 
some  beneficial  influence  on  his  ducal  states. 

The  transition  of  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
from  the  extinguished  Spanish  branch  of  the  house 
of  Austi'ia  to  the  collateral  line  of  Germany,  and 
from  that  dynasty  again  to  a  junior  member  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons,  has  already  been  noticed  ;  and 
we  take  up  the  annals  of  the  Sicilies  from  the  epoch 
only,  at  which  the  infant  don  Carlos  was  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  their  throne  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna.  This  sovereign,  who  reigned  at  Naples 
under  the  title  of  Charles  VII.,  but  who  is  better 
known  by  his  later  designation  of  Charles  III.  of 
Spain,  governed  southern  Italy  for  above  twenty- 
one  years.  The  general  reputation  of  his  character 
has  perhaps  been  much  over-rated  ;  but,  as  the 
monarch  of  the  Sicilies,  he  undoubtedly  laboured 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  The  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession  paralyzed  all  his  efforts 
during  the  first  half  of  his  reign  ;  but  after  the  re- 
storation of  tranquillity  in  1748,  he  devoted  himself 
zealously  and  exclusively  to  the  pacific  work  of  im- 
provement. He  was  well  seconded  by  the  virtuous 
intentions,  if  not  by  the  limited  talents,  of  his  mi- 
nister Tanucci.  The  principal  error  of  both  pro- 
ceeded from  their  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
finance  ;  and  the  cultivated  mind  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  Tanucci  fitted  him  less  for  the  active 
conduct  of  affairs,  than  for  the  station  of  professor 
of  law,  from  which  the  king  had  raised  him  to  his 
friendship  and  confidence.     It  has  been  objected 
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as  a  second  mistake  of  Charles  or  his  minister  that 
the  system  of  government  which  they  adopted  con- 
templated only  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  con- 
tained no  provision  against  the  possibility  of  war. 
No  attempt  was  made  either  to  kindle  a  martial 
spirit  in  the  people,  or  to  rouse  them  to  the  power 
of  defending  themselves  from  foreign  aggression 
and  insult.  The  army,  the  fortifications,  and  all 
warlike  establishments  were  suffered  to  fall  into 
utter  decay  ;  and  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  nominally  fixed  at  thirty  thousand  men, 
was  kept  so  incomplete  that  it  rarely  exceeded  half 
that  number.  The  only  security  for  the  preservation 
of  honourable  peace  at  home  was  forgotten  in  a 
system,  which  neglected  the  means  of  commanding 
respect  abroad  ;  but  Charles  occupied  himself,  as 
if  he  indulged  the  delusive  hope  of  maintaining  his 
subjects  in  eternal  tranquillity.  He  studiously 
embellished  his  capital ;  and  the  useful  public 
works — harbours,  aqueducts,  canals,  and  national 
granaries — which  preserve  the  memory  of  his  reign, 
are  magnificent  and  numerous. 

The  laudable  exertions  of  Charles  were  but  just 
beginning  to  produce  beneficial  effects,  when  he 
was  summoned  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Ferdinand  VI.  of  Spain,  who  left  no  children,  to 
assume  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  (a.d.  1759.) 
According  to  the  spirit  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  his  next  brother,  don  Philip,  duke  of  Paraia, 
should  have  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne  of  the 
Sicilies  ;  but  Charles  III.  was  permitted  to  place 
one  of  his  own  younger  sons  in  the  seat  which  he  had 
just  quitted.  His  eldest  son  betrayed  such  marks 
of  hopeless  idiotcy  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  him 
altogether  aside  from  the  succession  to  any  part  of 
his  dominions  ;  the  inheritance  of  the  Spanish 
throne  was  reserved  for  the  second,  who  afterwards 
reigned  under  the  title  of  Charles  IV.;  and  it  was 
to  the  third  that  the  sceptre  of  the  Sicilies  was 
assigned.  This  prince,  who  under  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples  and  Sicily  has  continued 
to  reign  to  these  times,  was  then  a  boy  of  nine  years 
of  age.  Charles  appointed  a  Neapolitan  council  of 
regency  to  govern  in  his  son's  name  ;  but  the  mar- 
quis Tanucci  remained  the  real  dictator  of  the  public 
administration  ;  and  the  new  monarch  of  Spain 
continued  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  over  the 
councils  of  the  Two  Sicilies  during  the  whole  of  his 
son's  minority,  and  even  for  some  time  after  its  ex- 
piration. It  was  by  the  act  of  Tanucci,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  policy  of  Charles,  that  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled  from  the  Two  Sicilies  and  from  Spain 
at  the  same  epoch  ;  that  the  ancient  usurpations  of 
the  holy  see  were  boldly  repressed*;  and  that 
the  progress  of  other  useful  reforms  was  zealously 
forwarded. 

It  was  the  most  fatal  negligence  of  Charles  III., 
and  the  lasting  misfortune  of  his  son,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  Ferdinand  IV.  was  entrusted  to  the  prince 
di  San  Nicandro,  a  man  utterly  destitute  of  ability 
or  knowledge.  The  young  monarch,  who  was  not 
deficient  in  natural  capacity,  was  thus  permitted  to 


•  The  ancient  feudal  superiority  claimed  by  the  popes 
over  the  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies  was  not,  however,  altogether 
resisted  until  1788.  In  that  year  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment finally  withheld  the  annual  offering  of  homage  to  the 
pope,  and  the  present  of  a  white  palfrey  and  tribute,  its 
symbols.  (I'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  vol.  lii.  p.  863.) 


remain  in  the  gi'ossest  ignorance.  The  sports  of 
the  field  were  the  only  occupation  and  amusement 
of  his  youth ;  and  the  character  of  his  subsequent 
reign  was  deplorably  influenced  by  the  idleness  and 
distaste  for  public  affairs,  in  which  he  had  been 
suffered  to  grow  up.  The  marriage  of  Ferdinand, 
with  the  princess  Caroline  of  Austria,  put  a  term  to 
the  ascendancy  of  Charles  III.  over  the  Neapolitan 
counsels.  His  faithful  servant  Tanucci  lost  his 
authority  in  the  administration  ;  some  years  after- 
wards he  was  finally  disgraced  ;  and  the  ambitious 
consort  of  Ferdinand,  having  gained  an  absolute 
sway  over  the  mind  of  her  feeble  husband,  en- 
grossed the  direction  of  the  state.  Her  assumption 
of  the  reins  of  sovereignty  was  followed  by  the  rise 
of  a  minion,  who  acquired  as  decided  an  influence 
over  her  spirit,  as  she  already  exercised  over  that 
of  the  king.  This  was  the  famous  Acton,  a  low 
Irish  adventurer,  who,  after  occupying  some  station 
in  the  French  marine,  passed  into  Tuscany,  and 
was  received  into  the  service  of  the  grand  duke. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  distinguish  himself  in 
an  expedition  against  the  pirates  of  Barbary  ;  and 
thenceforth  his  elevation  was  astonishingly  rapid. 
He  became  known  to  the  queen,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  Neapolitan  navy.  Still 
young,  and  gifted  with  consummate  address,  he 
won  the  personal  favour  of  Caroline  ;  he  governed 
while  he  seemed  implicitly  to  obey  her  ;  and  with- 
out any  higher  qualifications,  or  any  knowledge  be- 
yond the  narrow  circle  of  his  profession,  he  was 
successively  raised  to  the  office  of  minister  of  war 
and  of  foreign  affiairs.  The  whole  power  of  govern- 
ment centered  in  his  person  ;  and  Acton  was  the 
I'eal  sovereign  of  the  Sicilies,  when  the  corrupt 
court  and  the  misgoverned  state  encountered  the 
universal  shock  of  the  French  revolution  *. 
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•  OrloflT  and  Duval,  Memoires,  &c.,  sur  le  Royaume  de 
Naples,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138-171,  &c.  "  Acton's  rise,"  says  For- 
syth of  him,  at  a  later  period,  "  is  not  more  astonishing  than 
his  keeping  his  ground.  He  first  appeared  in  Tuscany  as 
a  barber.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  married  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
his  brother's  daughter,  or  perhaps  his  own  ;  for  he  was  her 
mother's  professed  cecisbeo  long  before  and  after  her  birth. 
This  child  brought  Sir  John  a  child  during  my  stay  in  Na- 
ples. An  express  went  instantly  to  Caserta.  The  queen 
drove  into  town  in  the  morning  with  presents  to  the  lying- 
in  lady.  In  the  afternoon  came  the  king,  and  made  the  new- 
born babe  a  colonel."  (Vol.  il.  p.  265.) 
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the  grand-duke  Cosmo  III.  de'  Medici— His  vain  efforts 
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ficent reign  of  Peter  Leopold  of  Lorraine— His  numerous 
reforms— Prosperity  of  the  grand-duchy— He  quits  it  to 
assume  the  imperial  crown— Ingratitude  of  the  Tuscans- 
Total  cessation  of  the  work  of  improvement — Modena — 
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Share  of  the  republic  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sion—The city  basely  surrendered  to  the  Austrians  by  the 
senate — Intolerable  insolence  and  exactions  of  the  con- 
querors—General insurrection  of  the  lower  people  against 
their  foreign  tyrants — The  Austrians  driven  with  loss  and 
disgrace  from  the  city— Heroic  constancy  of  the  people — 
The  oligarchy  suffered  to  revive — Affairs  of  Corsica — The 
people  of  that  island  driven  to  revolt  by  the  tyranny  of 
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France — A  republic  established  in  Corsica — Government 
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tiousness of  private  manners  in  Venice — Conclusion. 

The  i)apal  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
marked  by  few  circumstances  of  importance  or 
interest.  But  the  succession  of  pontiffs  during 
this  age  is  adorned  with  examples  of  moral  ex- 
cellence and  even  of  intellectual  accomplishments, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  any  of  the  tem- 
poral thrones  of  the  world.  The  spectacle  of 
personal  worth  in  a  Lambertini  or  a  Ganganelli 
might  almost  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  existence 
of  an  authority,  which  in  their  hands  seemed  to 
offer  some  atonement  to  insulted  credulity  for  the 
usurpation  and  imposture  of  its  foundations.  But 
all  the  efforts  of  pontiffs,  who  were  worthy  in 
themselves  of  I'espect  and  esteem,  could  not  cor- 
rect the  inherent  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, or  arrest  the  fearful  and  rapid  progress 
of  desolation  and  decay  in  their  states.  In  their 
relations  with  tempoi*al  powers,  the  popes  were 
no  longer  permitted  to  domineer  over  the  con- 
sciences of  princes  and  the  superstitious  fears  of 
their  people.  The  most  bigotted  nations  began 
to  spurn  the  degradation  of  blind  submission  to 
the  holy  see  ;  and  the  universal  revolt  of  catholic 
Europe  against  the  pretensions  of  papal  jurisdic- 
tion had,  for  the  interests  of  the  popedom,  all  the 
fatal  results  of  a  new  Reformation.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  successors  of  the  Gregories 
and  the  Innocents  of  the  olden  time  might  deplore 
the  causes,  which  had  released  the  human  mind 
from  the  trammels  of  superstition,  and  taught  it 
to  burst  from  the  thraldom  of  their  ancient  influ- 
ence. But  they  had  at  least  penetration  to  dis- 
cern the  total  change  of  circumstances  ;  and,  in 
general,  they  accommodated  their  measures  Avith 
discretion  and  wisdom  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
their  see. 

Pope  Clement  XI.  who,  as  I  observed  in  the 
last  chapter,  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 


in  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  oc- 
cupied his  seat  for  twenty-one  years.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Jansenists,  to  which  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  inveigled  or  compelled  to  give 
his  reluctant  consent,  belong  only  to  the  history  of 
Fi"ance ;  but  the  share  which  he  Avas  obliged  to 
take  in  those  religious  disputes,  was  the  circum- 
stance that  most  embittered  the  happiness  of  his 
long  pontificate.  In  Italy,  too,  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  filled  him  for  several  years 
with  perpetual  disquietude  ;  and  the  strict  neu- 
trality, of  which  his  weakness  dictated  the  neces- 
sity, and  which  he  wished  to  observe  with  scrupu- 
lous impartiality  between  the  great  rival  powers, 
could  not  shield  his  states  from  pillage  and  his 
dignity  from  outrage.  Each  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Spanish  throne  reproached  him  that  he  favoured 
the  other ;  and  the  Austrians,  by  the  commission 
of  every  excess  in  the  papal  territories,  after  their 
victory  at  Turin,  compelled  him  to  annul  the  recog- 
nition of  Philip  V.  as  king  of  Spain,  which  the 
French  had  extorted  from  him,  and  to  substitute 
the  name  of  the  archduke  Charles  in  its  place. 

The  death  of  Clement  XI.  in  1721,  was  followed 
by  the  elevation  of  Innocent  XIII.,  whose  unim- 
portant pontificate  lasted  only  three  years  ;  and,  in 
1724,  Benedict  XIII.  was  raised  to  the  tiara.  The 
name  of  this  pope  has  acquii*ed  the  reproach  of 
fanaticism  and  superstition,  by  his  publication  of 
the  ridiculous  legend  of  Gregory  VII.  ;  and  the 
blind  confidence  which  he  placed  in  the  infamous 
cardinal  Coscia,  exposed  the  Roman  people  to  the 
intolerable  rapacity  and  venality  of  that  avaricious 
minister  and  his  subaltern  extortioners.  Yet  in 
personal  conduct,  Benedict  XIII.  was  pious,  meek, 
and  charitable  ;  and  it  was  his  advanced  age  and 
infirmities,  rather  than  natural  deficiency  of  under- 
standing, which  his  subjects  had  cause  to  deplore. 
His  successor  Clement  XII.,  who  replaced  him  in 
1730,  and  reigned  ten  years,  was  of  very  opposite 
character.  He  belonged  rather  to  the  class  of 
popes  who,  in  the  two  preceding  centuries,  had 
sacrificed  their  tranquillity  in  the  vain  endeavour 
to  repress  the  growth  of  religious  independence, 
than  to  that  of  the  pacific  pontiffs  who  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  him.  He  successively  em- 
broiled him.self  with  the  courts  of  Portugal,  France, 
Austria,  and  Spain  ;  and  he  showed  so  little  dispo- 
sition to  resign  any  of  the  absolute  prerogatives  of 
his  see,  that  his  pontificate  was  con.sumed  in  eternal 
and  ineffectual  contention.  The  European  powers 
evinced  an  utter  disregard  for  the  assumed  sanc- 
tity of  his  station  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  of 
the  Polish  election,  the  Austrian  army  violated  the 
neutrality  of  his  states,  and  lived  at  free  quarters 
in  the  provinces  of  Romagna  and  Ferrara  ;  while 
the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans  plundered  the  envi- 
rons of  Rome  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The 
papal  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  neutrality  of 
his  holiness,  were  thus  exposed  to  all  the  ravages 
of  war. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Clement  XII.  in  1740, 
that  Prospero  Lambertini,  the  most  enlightened 
and  virtuous  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  was  raised 
to  the  tiara  under  the  title  of  Benedict  XIV.  This 
amiable  man  has  been  justly  characterized  as  the 
first  pope,  who  knew  how  to  resign  with  dignity 
the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  holy  see.  He 
immediately  accommodated   all  the  disputes,  in 
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which  his  predecessor  had  involved  the  papacy  ; 
he  endeavoured  to  estabUsh  a  wise  economy  in  the 
administration  of  his  states  ;  and  he  acquired,  by 
his  tolerant  and  unassuming  spirit,  the  esteem  and 
veneration  of  all  Europe.  Yet  the  influence  of  his 
personal  character,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
could  not  protect  his  subjects  fi'om  insult  and  suf- 
fering, during  the  sanguinary  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession.  But  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  his  efforts  were  unceasing  to  repair  the  i-a- 
vages  caused  by  the  unprovoked  violation  of  his 
neutrality  ;  and  his  people  had  reason  to  deem  his 
life  too  short,  when  it  terminated  in  1758. 

The  successor  of  Lambertini  did  not  emulate  his 
moderation.  Clement  XIII.  evinced  a  laudable 
desire  for  the  reform  of  manners,  and  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  clergy.  But  his  zeal  for  the  defence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  mingled  with  the 
rash  and  selfish  design  of  re-establishing  the  papal 
power  ;  and  he  was  far  from  possessing  the  talents, 
the  address,  the  persuasive  manner,  or  even  the 
firmness  of  Benedict  XIV.  He  engaged,  as  Cle- 
ment XII.  had  done,  in  fatal  disputes  with  the 
Catholic  princes,  which  only  exhibited  to  contempt 
the  imbecility  of  his  spiritual  authority ;  and  like 
that  pontiff"  he  exposed  himself  and  his  dignity  to 
cruel  humiliations.  He  died  in  1769,  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  conciliating  policy  of  another  Lam- 
bertini to  calm  the  irritation,  which  his  injudicious 
violence  had  excited  among  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  .  The  cardinal  Lorenzo  Ganganelli,  who 
was  placed  at  this  critical  juncture  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  under  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.,  was 
eminently  qualified  for  the  difficult  task  of  allaying 
the  ferment,  which  his  imprudent  predecessor  had 
provoked  ;  and  his  wise  and  moderate  conduct  soon 
healed  all  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Regular,  but  unostentatious  in  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  devotion  ;  simple  and  unaffected  in  his 
manners ;  intellectual  and  philosophical  in  his 
tastes  ;  humanity  and  temperance  were  the  fa- 
vourite virtues  of  this  celebrated  pontiff".  He  had 
cultivated  them  in  the  cell  of  a  monastery  ;  they 
did  not  forsake  him  on  his  throne  ;  and  they  de- 
serve the  place  which  the  chisel  of  Canova  has 
assigned  to  them  on  his  tomb.  Of  his  own  zeal 
for  the  arts,  the  foundation  of  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum is  a  noble  monument ;  but  the  most  memo- 
rable political  and  ecclesiastical  act  of  his  reign 
was  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  tiara,  he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies,  for  the  execution  of  this  remarkable  mea- 
sure ;  and  the  later  assent  of  the  empress-queen 
Maria  Theresa  left  him  no  excuse  for  delaying  its 
consummation,  (a.d.  1773.)  The  reluctance  which 
he  evinced  to  perform  his  promise,  did  not  proceed 
from  any  affection  to  the  proscribed  order ;  but 
from  personal  aj)prehension  of  their  vengeance. 
This  solitary  weakness  of  his  elevated  mind  hast- 
ened him  to  the  grave.  After  the  act  of  suppres- 
sion, he  was  haunted  by  perpetual  fear  of  poison  ; 
his  frame  sank  under  the  horrors  of  a  diseased 
imagination  ;  and  he  died  of  the  eff"ects  of  terror, 
acting  upon  a  constitution  already  enfeebled  by 
study  and  application  to  business.  He  was  himself 
persuaded  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the  Je- 
suits ;  and  the  general  hatred,  which  was  enter- 
tained at  the  time  against  the  suppressed   body. 


caused  the  accusation  to  be  loudly  echoed.  But 
the  charge  was  contradicted  by  the  report  of  his 
physicians,  and  seems  to  have  been  wholly  ground- 
less. The  long  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1775,  will  not  merit  attention  in  this 
place  ;  for  the  suff"ering8  and  humiliation  of  that 
unhappy  and  well-meaning  pontiff"— the  victim  of 
foreign  tyranny — belong  to  a  later  period  than  is 
embraced  in  the  present  work. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  have  seen  the  power  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
continually  increased  by  the  military  and  political 
talents  of  its  princes,  and  by  the  consummate  art, 
with  which  they  accommodated  their  alliances  in 
the  wars  of  Eux'ope  to  the  selfish  gratification  of 
their  personal  ambition  and  interest.  Victor 
Amadeus  II.  betrayed  his  ultimate  views,  when 
he  compared  Italy  to  an  artichoke,  which  must 
be  eaten  leaf  by  leaf ;  and  his  son  pursued  his 
designs  with  similar  fortune,  and  with  equal  or 
even  superior  address.  Thus,  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  acquisition  of  Montferrat  and  other 
important  territories  consolidated  their  continental 
states  ;  and  though  Sicily  was  lost  in  the  war  of 
the  quadruple  alliance,  the  possession  of  Sardinia 
with  the  regal  title  was  still  no  contemptible  prize 
for  the  descendants  of  the  counts  of  Maurienne. 
Thus,  too,  the  issue  of  the  war  of  1733  added  one 
considerable  fragment  of  the  Milanese  duchy  to 
Piedmont ;  and  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  tore 
another  large  district  from  the  Austrian  provinces 
of  Italy,  and  gave  the  kings  of  Sardinia  the  line  of 
the  Tesino  and  of  lake  Maggiore  for  their  eastern 
frontier. 

The  able  administration,  by  which  Victor  Ama- 
deus II.  and  his  son  laboured  to  improve  the 
resources  of  their  states,  was  as  remarkable  as 
their  energy  and  courage  in  the  work  of  aggran- 
dizement. After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  foi-mer 
of  those  princes  employed  the  sixteen  remaining 
years  of  his  long  reign  in  strengthening  his  for- 
tresses and  army  ;  in  encouraging  the  progress  of 
learning  and  intelligence  among  his  subjects  ;  in 
simplifying  the  administration  of  justice  ;  and  in 
fostering  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures: 
particularly  those  in  Piedmont  of  silk  and  cloths. 
Victor  Amadeus  had  received  from  nature  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  system,  and  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  detail.  The  equalization  of  the  land-tax,  which 
he  commenced  in  his  dominions,  has  often  been 
cited  as  a  model  of  financial  arrangement.  His 
wise  measures  in  other  respects  had  already 
doubled  his  revenues,  without  oppressing  his 
people  ;  and  we  may  applaud  the  general  principle, 
without  inquiring  into  the  particular  policy,  which 
stripped  the  feudatories  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  of 
their  exclusive  privileges,  and  subjected  the  noble 
order  to  the  same  burthens  as  the  other  classes  of 
his  subjects. 

The  protracted  and  brilliant  career  of  Victor 
Amadeus  had  enchained  the  attention  of  Europe  : 
the  close  of  his  Ufe  might  exhibit  to  contempt  the 
mockery  of  human  ambition.  In  some  unex- 
plained fit  of  caprice,  the  old  monarch  resolved 
to  abdicate  the  regal  crown  and  the  throne  of 
those  dominions,  which  it  had  been  the  pride  and 
labour  of  his  years  to  acquire,  to  extend,  and  to 
improve.  In  an  assembly  of  the  ministers  of  state, 
the  great  functionaries  of  justice,  and  all  the  prin- 
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cipal  nobles  of  Sardinia,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  he 
solemnly  resigned  his  authority,  and  transferred 
the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  to  his  son  Charles 
Emmanuel  ;  and  reserving  to  himself  only  an  in- 
come suitable  for  a  provincial  nobleman,  he  chose 
for  the  place  of  his  retirement,  the  half-ruined 
castle  of  Chamberry,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Savoy,  (a.d.  1730.)  He  was  accompanied 
to  this  retreat  by  a  lady,  the  widow  of  the  count  di 
San  Sebastiano,  who  had  long  privately  been  his 
mistress,  and  whom,  having  lately  married,  he  now 
created  marchioness  of  Spino. 

But  he  had  scarcely  lived  a  year  in  this  seclusion, 
before  he  became  completely  weary  of  a  repose,  so 
different  from  all  the  tenor  of  his  past  life,  and  so 
imnaturdl  to  his  restless  spirit.  His  mind  was 
irritated  by  the  discovery — a  discovery  which  his- 
tory might  have  revealed  to  him  earlier — that  a 
monarch  who  dethrones  himself  offers  only  an 
allurement  for  ingratitude  and  neglect.  His  dis- 
content was  inflamed  by  the  aspiring  suggestions  of 
his  wife,  who  still  cherished  the  hope  of  sharing  a 
throne  ;  and  after  removing  to  the  castle  of  Mon- 
calieri  near  Turin,  he  made  a  rash  effort  to  resume 
the  reins  of  government.  But  his  subjects  remem- 
bered only  his  inquiet  enterprises  and  his  despotic 
temper,  and  forgot  the  later  benefits  of  his  reign. 
When  he  privately  appeared  at  the  gates  of  his 
capital,  they  were  closed  against  him  ;  and  when 
his  son,  with  a  spirit  which  resembled  his  own, 
shamefully  preferred  the  dictates  of  ambition  to 
those  of  nature,  no  arm  was  raised  to  defend  him. 
He  returned  in  despair  to  Moncalieri ;  he  was 
outrageously  torn  from  his  bed  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  hurried  half- naked  into  rigorous  im- 
prisonment at  Rivoli  ;  and  his  wife  shared  a 
similar  fate,  and  was  at  first  separated  from  him. 
His  son  resisted  his  pressing  solicitations  for  an 
interview,  and  never  afterwards  saw  him.  He  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Moncalieri ;  and  he  died 
there,  still  in  confinement,  in  the  following  year  : — 
an  example  of  the  inextinguishable  lust  of  power, 
and  the  victim  of  detestable  filial  ingratitude*. 
(a.d.  1732.) 

The  active  and  warlike  career  of  Charles  Em- 
manuel III.,  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
gave  final  security  and  repose  to  his  states,  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  general  affairs  of  Italy. 
After  that  pacification  of  Europe,  he  reigned  in 
uninterrupted  tranquillity  for  twenty-five  years  ; 
and  however  the  mind  may  revolt  from  his  conduct 
as  a  son,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  Charles 
Emmanuel  III.  was  a  great  general,  a  great  politi- 
cian, a  great  and  even  a  good  king.  After  the 
termination  of  hostilities  in  1748,  he  rivalled  and 
surpassed  his  father  in  the  wisdom  of  his  adminis- 
tration. So  much  had  the  power  of  his  house 
already  increased  before  his  last  war,  that  at  its 
commencement,  fifteen  days  only  after  the  declara- 
tion of  hostilities,  he  was  able  to  take  the  field  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  of  his  native  troops, 
highly  disciplined,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  a 
train  of  artillery  and  pontoons,  and  all  the  materiel 


*  For  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  these  circumstances, 
compiled  apparently  from  original  documents,  but  with  a 
tender  and  prudent  regard  for  the  sensitiveness  of  the  reign- 
ing family  of  Sardinia,  see  the  Memoires,  &c.  (vol.  iii.  pp. 
131-154)  of  Costa  de  Beauregard,  before  cited. 


of  scientific  warfare.  The  leisure  of  his  after  years 
was  employed  in  the  admirable  construction  of  a 
chain  of  Alpine  fortresses,  which  might  have 
proved  an  impregnable  frontier  for  his  states  and 
for  all  Italy  against  the  'invasion  of  the  French 
revolutionary  armies  ;  if  those  beautiful  works  had 
been  defended  with  the  same  skill  which  cou'- 
structed  them  ;  or  if  the  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
had  inherited  his  unconquerable  spirit  and  his 
eminent  talents. 

Nor  were  the  labours  of  this  active  monarch 
confined  to  martial  objects.  He  perfected  the 
equalization  of  the  land-tax  and  the  compilation 
of  laws,  which  his  father  had  commenced  :  he  built 
many  splendid  edifices  of  civil  ai'chitecture  ;  and  he 
extended  an  enlightened  and  generous  protection 
to  men  of  science  and  letters.  On  his  death,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  a 
pi'ince  of  inferior  capacity  ;  but  who  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  with  respect  for  his  encouragement  of 
literature  and  art,  and  his  efforts  to  turn  the  pacific 
commencement  of  his  reign  to  profit,  by  embellish- 
ing his  states,  and  bestowing  on  them  a  variety  of 
useful  establishments,  (a.d.  1773.)  Thus  passed 
the  first  twenty-six  years  of  his  reign  :  the  storm 
of  foreign  war  which  clouded  the  evening  of  his  life 
belongs  not  to  our  present  subject  *. 

In  the  fortunes  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany, 
during  the  age  embraced  in  this  chapter,  we  have 
already  noticed  the  prominent  circumstance  : — the 
extinction  of  the  sovereign  line  of  the  Medici,  and 
the  assignment  of  their  throne  to  a  younger  branch 
of  the  imperial  house  of  Lorraine.  The  sombre 
reign  of  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  III.,  during  which 
Florence  became  the  seat  of  fanatical  superstition, 
may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  annihilation  of 
his  family.  His  unhappy  disposition  seemed  to 
shed  a  withering  influence  upon  whatever  he  at- 
tempted. Miserable  in  his  own  matrimonial  con- 
nexion, he  was  destined  to  inflict  the  curse  of 
sterility  upon  every  marriage  which  he  anxiously 
negotiated  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  his  house. 
He  caused  his  two  sons  to  marry :  they  had 
neither  of  them  children,  and  the  second  sepai'ated 
from  his  wife.  He  gave  his  only  daughter  to  the 
elector-palatine  :  she  bore  that  prince  no  issue. 
Then,  foreseeing  with  bitter  certainty  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  own  posterity,  but  still  clinging  to  the 
hope  of  preserving  at  least  the  duration  of  his 
family,  he  induced  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Fran- 
cesco Maria  de'  Medici,  to  abjure  his  vow  of 
celibacy,  and  at  an  advanced  age  to  espouse  a 
princess  of  Gonzaga  :  but  this  marriage  was  not 
more  fortunate  than  the  others.  Thus  disappointed 
in  every  design  of  prolonging  the  existence  of  a 
dynasty,  whose  years  were  already  inevitably  num- 
bered to  their  close,  Cosmo  III.  sank  into  the 
tomb  ;  but  not  before  he  had  survived  all  the  male 
heii*s  of  his  family,  except  his  second  son,  Giovan 
Gastone. 

That  prince,  who  succeeded  him,  was  oppressed 
with  infirmities,  which  confined  him  almost  habitu- 
ally to  his  couch.  His  life  had  hitherto  been  over- 
clouded with  gloom  and  wearisome  disgust  by  the 
austere  and  morose  temper  of  his  father,  and  by 
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the  hypocritical  sanctity  whicli  Cosmo  had  brought 
into  vogue  at  his  court.  The  first  care  of  Giovan 
Gastone  on  his  deliverance  from  the  constraint  in 
which  he  had  lived  beyond  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
was  to  plunge  headlong  into  the  opposite  extremes 
of  extravagance  and  folly.  His  bed  was  surrounded 
by  buffoons  and  flatterers,  by  rapacious  menials, 
and  low-born  favourites,  who,  so  that  they  but 
amused  his  vacant  idleness,  and  beguiled  him  of 
the  recollection  of  his  infirmities,  enjoyed  the  im- 
punity to  dilapidate  and  consume  his  finances  by 
every  species  of  embezzlement.  Reckless  of  the 
future,  and  desirous  only  of  closing  his  ears  against 
the  humiliating  report  of  that  diplomatic  contest 
for  his  succession  which  filled  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  he  thought  not  of  the  miseries  and  wrongs 
of  his  people.  He  set  no  bounds  to  his  profusion 
and  the  dissipation  of  their  wealth  ;  and  when  he 
died,  his  reign  had  inflicted  many  deep  wounds  on 
the  natural  prosperity  of  Tuscany,  (a.d.  1737.) 
The  death  of  his  sister,  a  few  yeai's  afterwards, 
completed  the  extinction  of  the  sovereign  house  of 
Medici.  A  distant  collateral  branch  of  the  same 
original  stock  descended  from  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  great  Cosmo,  was  left  to  survive  even  to 
these  times  ;  but  no  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
ducal  house  was  ever  recognized  in  its  members. 

Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  consort  of  Maria  The- 
resa of  Austria,  to  whom  this  inheritance  was  as- 
signed by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  naturally  resided 
little  in  Tuscany,  and  his  elevation  to  the  imperial 
crown  seemed  to  consign  the  grand- duchy  to  the 
long  administration  of  foreign  viceroys.  But  the 
governors  chosen  by  Francis  were  men  of  ability 
and  virtue,  who  strove  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people  (a.d.  1765)  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Francis,  his  will,  in  consonance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  gave  to  Tus- 
cany a  sovereign  of  its  own.  This  was  his  second 
son,  Peter  Leopold,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the 
gi'and-duchy,  while  his  eldest,  Joseph  II.,  succeeded 
to  his  imperial  crown. 

Leopold  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  commenced  a  reign,  which  exhibited  to  admi- 
ration the  rare  spectacle  of  a  patriot  and  a  philo- 
sopher on  the  throne.  It  may  be  true,  as  it  has 
been  asserted,  that  his  actions  were  not  always 
free  from  the  taint  of  error  and  selfishness  ;  for 
where  are  human  motives  to  be  found  of  unalloyed 
purity  ?  But  that  the  ultimate  and  the  dearest 
object  of  his  heart  was  to  render  his  people  happy, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  Among  a  multitude  of 
useful  labours,  he  fostered  science  and  art ;  he 
encouraged  agriculture,  by  bringing  neglected 
lands  into  cultivation,  by  dividing  them  into  a 
great  number  of  little  properties,  subject  only  to 
an  easy  rent,  and  by  giving  every  cultivator  a 
security  and  an  interest  in  the  produce  of  the  soil ; 
he  promoted  commerce  by  destroying  all  restric- 
tions ;  and  he  left  the  people  to  raise  in  their  own 
way  the  moderate  supplies  by  which  his  economy 
enabled  him  to  support  the  administration,  and  to 
discharge  the  public  debt  of  the  nation.  He  dis- 
banded his  army  as  a  pernicious  and  useless  ex- 
pense in  a  feeble  state ;  and  he  trusted  the  safety 
of  his  person,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  the  affection  of  a  people  with  whom  he 
often  mingled  unknown,  that  he  might  ob.serve 
their  character  and  learn  their  wants.  His  reforms 


extended  through  the  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
the  departments  of  state,  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  even  through  the  manners  of  his  subjects. 
And  yet  nothing  was  done  rashly  or  in  haste.  He 
was  a  sincere  friend  to  religion,  but  his  zeal  did 
not  prevent  him  from  introducing  a  commutation 
of  tithes,  and  subjecting  church  lands  to  the  gene- 
ral burthens  of  the  state.  He  banished  the  inqui- 
sition, and  reduced  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns, 
by  restraining  the  facility  with  which  the  monastic 
vows  had  irrevocably  been  sealed.  He  opened  the 
offices  of  state  to  all  ranks  ;  he  threw  down  all 
exclusions  and  forms  of  absurd  etiquette  in  his 
court ;  and  he  introduced  a  perfect  equality  in 
judicial  rights.  Finally,  he  simplified  the  forms 
of  justice;  he  abolished  torture,  corporeal  mutila- 
tion, the  pain  of  death,  and  the  confiscation  of 
property ;  and  yet  he  knew  how  to  diminish  crime, 
and  to  render  assassination  unknown  in  his  domi- 
nions. 

Such  were  the  acts  by  which  this  great  and 
good  prince  left  his  practical  virtues  to  speak  by 
their  results.  The  defects  of  his  character — for 
nature  is  not  i)erfect,  and  history  therefore  cannot 
be  a  panegyric — wei*e  too  anxious  a  desire  of  inter- 
ference in  the  minor  details  of  government  *,  and 
too  arbitrary  a  spiint  in  the  enforcement  of  his 
favourite  measures.  He  ardently  desired  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects,  but  he  resolved  that  they 
must  be  happy  after  his  own  ideas  ;  and  in  his  zeal 
to  watch  over  the  integrity  of  his  ministers,  he 
descended  to  the  meanness  of  placing  spies  upon 
their  actions,  and  gaining  secret  access  to  their 
papers  by  the  use  of  false  keys.  His  people  were 
wearied  of  his  vigilance,  even  in  their  own  cause  ; 
and  the  machinations  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
depraved  morals  of  the  nation,  often  leagued  to 
oppose  his  most  salutary  reforms.  Thus  when, 
after  successfully  devoting  himself  for  twenty-five 
years  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Tuscany,  he 
was  called  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  Joseph  II.,  he  had  too  much  reason  to 
complain  of  the  insensibility  and  ingratitude  which 
secretly  rejoiced  at  his  removal.  On  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Austrian  states,  in  the  year  after  the 
period  to  which  this  work  is  limited,  he  transferred 
the  crown  of  Tuscany  to  his  second  son,  Ferdinand 
Joseph.  The  total  cessation  of  improvement  in  the 
state  which  he  quitted,  might  then  afford  one  more 
proof  how  fragile  is  the  prosperity  which  the  beat 
administered  despotism  can  confer;  how  short- 
lived the  public  rights  which  depend  on  the  dura- 
tion of  one  man's  virtues  and  power,  and  which 
are  neither  guarded  by  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
nor  secured  by  a  free  constitution  against  the 
malice  or  accidents  of  tyranny  f . 

The  languid  annals  of  the  duchy  of  Modena 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  will  demand  even 

•  "  Perhaps  this  activity  was  too  meddling,  too  jealous, 
too  constantly  at  work  for  a  prince ;  perhaps  he  governed 
his  states  too  much,  and  trusted  the  interests  of  his  people 
too  little  to  themselves  ;  perhaps  he  left  too  often  the  main- 
spring of  the  political  machine,  to  watch  the  action  of  the 
minutest  wheels."— Forsyth. 

f  Riguccio  Galluzzi,  Storia  del  Gran  Ducato  di  Toscana, 
vol.  vii.  b.  viii.  c.  8,  to  the  end  of  that  work ;  Forsyth,  Re- 
marks, &c.,  on  Italy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  167-176,  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  beneficent  reign  of  Leopold  in  Tuscany,  and  a  philoso- 
phical examination  of  his  singular  character. 


Modena. — Continued  decline  of  the  house  of 
Este.— Reign  of  Rinaldo.— Francesco  III. 
— Ercole  III. 
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first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


less  of  our  notice,  than  those  of  Tuscany;  since 
while  they  offer  only  a  similar  spectacle  of  the 
decay,  and  final  extinction  of  an  ancient  dj-nasty, 
their  monotonous  tale  of  public  calamity  is  relieved 
by  no  fair  interval  of  prosperity.  I  have  mentioned 
that  the  duke  Rinaldo  of  Este,  who  occupied  the 
throne  of  Modena  and  Reggio  when  the  new  cen- 
tury commenced,  entailed  frightful  misery  upon  his 
people  by  taking  part  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  against  the  Bourbons.  His  subjects  were 
horribly  pillaged  and  ill-treated  by  the  French 
during  their  successes  :  but  the  battle  of  Turin 
reinstated  Rinaldo  in  his  duchies;  and  the  emperor, 
four  years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  rewarded 
his  fidelity  by  selling  to  him  the  investiture  of  a 
third  little  duchy  : — that  of  Mirandola,  of  which 
Charles  VI.  had  deprived  the  noble  house  of  Pico 
by  confiscation.  This  accession  of  territory  was, 
however,  no  recompense  to  the  subjects  of  Rinaldo 
for  their  sufferings ;  and  they  smarted  by  a  repetition 
of  foreign  oppression  for  his  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  In  the  war  of  the  Polish  elec- 
tion, Rinaldo,  who  had  now  attained  a  great  age, 
was  a  second  time  obliged  to  fly,  and  to  abandon 
his  states  to  the  French  and  Spanish  armies;  by 
the  peace  of  Vienna  he  was  a  second  time  re- 
instated in  his  capital;  and  he  soon  after  died  there. 
(A.D.  1737.) 

His  son,  Francesco  III.,  who  succeeded  him, 
aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  his  subjects  by  the 
display  of  a  more  warlike  temper,  of  some  talents 
for  military  command,  and  of  more  ambition  for 
personal  distinction.  He  was  thus  induced  (re- 
versing his  father's  politics)  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  against  Maria 
Theresa;  and  he  was  driven  from  his  territories 
by  her  troops,  and  those  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
While  he  was  obliged,  with  his  little  army,  to  share 
the  fortune  of  the  Bourbon  standards,  his  states 
being  over- run  for  the  third  time  in  fifty  years, 
were  devastated  and  pillaged;  and  his  people  were 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  enormous  contributions. 
The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  length  restored  his 
states  to  him,  ruined  by  the  depredations  of  the 
Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  who  had  occupied  them 
for  several  years;  and  he  increased  the  general 
misery  by  his  own  exactions  and  ill-regulated 
measures  of  finance.  His  reign  was  protracted  to 
forty-three  years,  and  he  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  ;  but  his  patronage  of  Muratori  and  Tira- 
boschi, — both  his  subjects,  and  the  most  learned 
among  the  modem  Italians — is  the  only  circum- 
stance which  reflects  any  honour  upon  his  other- 
wise inglorious  and  oppressive  administration. 
(a.d.  1780.) 

Francesco  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ercole 
III.,  who  was  already  in  the  evening  of  life  when 
he  assumed  the  ducal  crown.  It  was  the  declining 
fortune  of  the  house  of  Este  to  be  represented  by 
old  men;  and  avarice  is  too  often  the  vice  of  age. 
The  two  last  dukes  had  been  deservedly  reproached 
with  their  exactions;  and  yet  their  rapacity  might 
be  remembered  by  their  subjects  for  liberality  and 
self-denial,  in  comparison  with  the  grasping  extor- 
tions of  Ercole  III.  The  miser-prince  thus  ac- 
cumulated an  immense  treasure  which,  when  the 
hour  of  foreign  danger  arrived,  instead  of  serving 
for  his  defence,  only  excited  the  cupidity,  and  pro- 
voked the  assaults  of  enemies.      Ercole  III.  gave 


his  only  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Austrian 
archdukes;  he  had  neither  son  nor  male  heirs; 
and  before  the  convulsion  of  the  French  revolution 
shook  him  from  his  seat,  he  might  already  foresee 
the  approaching  and  inevitable  extinction  of  his 
line  *. 

The  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Este  flowed  in  a 
parallel  channel  with  those  of  Italy  : — a  stream, 
fierce  and  turbulent  in  emerging  from  its  dark  and 
far  remote  source;  sparkling,  resplendent  and  beau- 
teous in  its  onward  tide  :  languid,  cold,  and  sunless 
in  its  later  course;  and  finally  losing  itself,  silent 
and  unnoticed,  in  the  ocean  of  time.  The  mar- 
quises of  Este  displayed  the  blazonry  of  their 
nobility  in  the  fields  of  Italy,  long  before  the  names 
of  the  Scala,  the  Carrara,  the  Gonzaga,  the  Vis- 
conti,  the  Medici,  had  broken  forth  from  obscurity; 
and  their  descendants  survived  to  witness  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  these  rival  houses,  and  to  perish  the 
latest  of  the  native  dynasties  of  Italy.  The  story 
of  the  house  of  Este  is  connected,  indeed,  with  the 
Italian  annals,  not  by  the  support,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  Italian  freedom;  and  the  stern  judgment 
of  history  will  see  little  to  applaud  in  the  political 
career  of  its  princes.  But  to  the  scholar,  the  en- 
thusiast of  poesy,  the  passionate  votary  of  art,  the 
court  of  Ferrara  is  classic  ground;  the  very  names 
of  the  lettered  princes  of  Este,  unworthy  patrons 
of  brighter  spirits  though  they  were,  are  a  talisman 
for  awakening  sweet  recollections;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  follow  the  last  of  this  race  of  ancient  li- 
neage and  high  associations  to  their  ignoble  tomb 
without  some  degree  of  interest,  perhaps  even  of 
regret. 

Having  brought  down  the  annals  of  the  various 
monarchies  and  principalities  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  appointed  period,  and  traced  the  fate  of  all 
the  native  Italian  dynasties  to  their  extinction; 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  devote  our  concluding 
pages  to  the  affairs  of  those  two  ancient  and  rival 
states,  which  still  preserved  the  vain  image  of 
republican  government.  Genoa  and  Venice  still 
existed,  and  their  existence  was  associated  to  the 
world  with  the  memory  of  their  departed  glories  : 
when  kingdoms  were  their  subject  provinces,  and 
foreign  capitals  their  factories  ;  when  their  sons 
fiercely  struggled  for  the  mastery  of  the  waves, 
and  the  spoils  of  the  east  were  poured  into  their 
laps  for  the  dowries  of  their  daughters.  Genoa 
and  Venice  still  existed  ;  but  they  existed  only  in 
their  monuments  of  extinguished  greatness,  and 
veiled  their  imbecility  only  under  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  of  names  that  had  once  been  mighty. 

Genoa,  anciently  the  throne  of  a  bold  and  un- 
tameable  democracy,  insolent  as  brave,  and  licen- 
tious as  free,  had  long  become  the  quiet  seat  of  a 
staid  and  imperturbable  oligarchy.  Severe  and 
odious  to  the  people,  that  sovereign  body  had 
bruised  the  head  of  the  commonalty  too  effectually 
to  dread  any  ebullition  of  the  public  hatred.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no 
event  of  interest  or  importance  had  marked  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  republic, — except  the  in- 
surrection of  Corsica,  which  I  shall  presently  no- 
tice ;  and  no  domestic  transaction  disturbed  the 
repose  and  inglorious  oblivion  which  the  senate 


•  Muratori,  ad  annos,  passim) 
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Sisraondi,  vol.  xvi.  pp. 
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dered  to  the  Austrians. 


General  insurrection  of  the  people,  who 
expel  the  Austrians  from  the  whole  of 
the  republican  territory. 


desired  for  themselves  and  their  state.  In  observ- 
ing the  nullity  of  the  Genoese  annals,  which 
throughout  this  epoch  offer  no  facts  to  merit  our 
attention,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  all 
patriotism,  all  feeling  against  the  stings  of  shame 
and  tyranny,  was  utterly  deadened  and  blunted  in 
the  people.  But  suddenly  their  domestic  was 
exchanged  for  a  foreign  despotism ;  they  were 
galled  to  the  quick  and  goaded  to  desperation  by 
brutal  oppression  ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  their 
degradation  and  decay,  they  proved  that  there 
had  yet  slumbered  in  their  bosoms  more  than  a 
spark  of  the  generous  fire,  which  had  animated 
tlieir  forefathers.  They  charmed  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  Europe  by  the  last  expiring  and  glo- 
rious burst  of  that  hereditary  spirit,  once  turbu- 
lent indeed,  but  nobly  intolerant  of  servitude,  and 
which  two  centuries  of  debasement  had  not  been 
able  utterly  to  extinguish. 

In  the  war  of  the  Austi'ian  succession,  the  Ge- 
noese senate  had  been  induced  to  join  the  Bourbon 
arms,  because  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  espoused 
the   opposite   cause   of  Maria  Theresa,  and  they 
dreaded  his  being  permitted  to  seize  the  marquisate 
of  Finale,  to  which  they  had  some  pretensions.  The 
position  of  their  republic  rendered  their  alliance 
very  acceptable  to  the  French  and  Spaniards  ;  and 
the  empress-queen  and  Charles  Emmanuel  were 
enraged  at  their  hostility  in  a  comraensui'ate  de- 
gree.    The  efforts  of  the  Genoese  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  confederate  Bourbons 
in  the  campaign  of  1745  ;  and  the  reverses  of  the 
following  year  left  them  exposed  singly  to  all  the 
vengeance    of   their   exasperated   enemies.      The 
French  and  Spanish  forces  evacuated  Italy,  and 
retired,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Pi'ovence  ;  they  de- 
serted Genoa  to  her  fate  ;  and  while  the  Austrians 
and  Piedmontese,  their  pursuers,  appeared  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  a  British  squadron  blockaded  the 
port.     Terrified  at  their  danger,^  the  pusillanimous 
i   senate  had  no  other  thought  than  to  capitulate  ; 
i   and  the  marquis  Botta  Adorno,  the  Austrian  gene- 
I   ral,  was  suffered  to  take  possession  of  the  gates, 
without  being  even  required  to  respect  the  honour 
;   and  independence  of  the  state  or  the  property  of 
i   the  people.   The  senate  engaged  to  surrender  their 
'   troops  as  prisoners  of  war ;  to  deliver  up  all  the 
j   artillery  and   warlike   stores  of  the   republic  ;  to 
send  the  doge  and  six  of  their  body  to  Vienna  to 
I  implore  the  pardon  of  the  empress-queen ;  and  to 
I  place  four  other  senators  in  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
I   trian  general,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
disgraceful  conditions. 

Botta  Adorno  was  no  sooner  admitted  into  the 
city  with  15,000  men,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
Austrian  and  Piedmontese  army  encamped  in  the 
Genoese  territory,  than  he  began  to  take  the  most 
insulting  and  oppressive  advantage  of  his  success 
and  of  the  pusillanimity  of  the  senate.  His  exac- 
tions, and  the  rapine  and  insolence  of  his  troops, 
exceeded  all  bounds  ;  and  yet  they  fell  short  of  the 
tyrannical  and  revengeful  commands  of  his  court. 
In  less  than  three  months,  he  extorted  contributions 
to  the  amount  of  24,000,000  florins  ;  lie  suffered 
his  troops  to  commit  the  most  brutal  excesses 
among  the  citizens  and  pea.santry ;  and  he  exiled 
many  of  the  nobles.  It  was  in  Aaiu  that  the  senate 
strained  every  effort  to  satisfy  his  exorbitant  de- 
mands :  that  the  ancient   national   bank    of    St. 


George  was  drained  of  its  treasures  *  ;  that  the 
church  plate  and  the  valuables  of  private  persons 
were  put  in  requisition  ;  that  the  degraded  govern- 
ment toiled  to  discover  fresh  means  of  appeasing 
their  foreign  tyrants.  The  Austrian  general  and 
his  troops  multiplied  their  rapacities  and  their 
insults  ;  until,  swallowing  up  property  and  outrag- 
ing every  feeling  of  humanity,  they  left  the  raiser- 
able  people  literally  nothing  but  life  to  lose.  The 
indignant  passions  of  the  Genoese  were  thus  natu- 
rally heated  to  the  last  stage  of '  desperation  ;  and 
it  required  but  the  slightest  collision  to  fill  Genoa 
with  the  flames  of  insurrection. 

At  this  juncture,  a  faint  gleam  of  hope  might 
break  upon  the  goaded  and  suffering  people,  who 
still  possessed  courage  to  merit  a  better  govern- 
ment than  their  degenerate  oligarchy.  The  main 
Austrian  and  Piedmontese  army  passed  on  after 
their  retreating  opponents  into  Provence  ;  Botta 
began  to  dispatch  part  of  the  artillery  from  the 
arsenal,  to  assist  them  in  the  siege  of  Antibes,  and 
a  petty  accident  in  the  streets  pi'oduced  a  general 
insurrection.  In  the  removal  of  a  mortar  its 
carriage  broke  down,  a  crowd  was  collected,  an 
Austrian  officer  insolently  struck  a  Genoese  with 
his  cane,  who  refused  to  assist  in  extricating  the 
gun,  and  the  long  smothered  hatred  burst  forth. 
The  man  boldly  wounded  the  petty  tyrant ;  the 
populace  immediately  assailed  the  Austrian  party 
with  a  shower  of  stones;  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  lower  people  flew  to  arms.  The  numerous 
German  garrison,  confounded  by  the  sudden  revolt, 
attacked  on  all  sides,  entangled  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  Genoa,  and  crushed  imder  missiles  from 
the  housetops  and  windows,  were  overpowered  and 
routed  in  detail.  Their  commanders,  like  them- 
selves, were  seized  with  a  panic  terror;  the  strength 
of  the  insurgents  increased  during  the  night,  and 
every  massive  palace  of  Genoa  was  converted  by 
the  people  into  a  citadel.  In  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  Austrians  were  driven  with  dis- 
grace from  the  city,  with  the  loss  of  eight  thou- 
sand men  and  all  their  artillery  and  mate'riel,  and 
finally,  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole 
republican  territory.  The  gates  of  Genoa  and  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  were  occupied  and  guarded 
by  the  citizens  and  peasantry ;  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  republic  revived. 

This  glorious  assertion  of  freedom  deserves  to 
be  recorded  as  the  work  alone  of  the  lower  people 
of  Genoa  and  its  rural  dependencies.  Some  few 
of  the  senators,  indeed,  had  bravely  directed  the 
operations  of  the  citizens,  after  the  insurrection 
became  general,  but  their  body  collectively  had 
for  some  time  neither  the  energy  to  assume  the 
military  guidance  of  the  state,  nor  the  courage 
openly  to  support  the  desperate  resolution  of  their 
subjects.  Even  after  the  Austrians  were  finally 
expelled,  and  the  populace  had  bristled  the  ram- 

*  The  prosperity  of  this  celebrated  establishment,  which 
had  continued,  to  the  epoch  before  us,  to  fill  Genoa  with  vast 
returns  of  wealth  by  its  foreign  speculations,  was  thus  ut- 
terly ruined.  After  the  spoliations  which  its  funds  had 
sustained,  by  the  forced  loans  required  by  the  government 
for  paying  the  contributions  to  the  Austrians,  its  creditors 
endeavoured  in  their  alarm  to  withdraw  their  property  from 
its  treasury.  The  bank  of  St.  George  was  compelled  to 
stop  its  payments,  and  this  source  of  national  riches  was 
dried  up. 


The  Genoese  oligarchy  suifered  to  revive.— 
Revolt  of  Corsica. — Struggles  of  Genoa  to 
recover  her  dominion. 
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parts  with  artillery,  and  aiined  themselves  from 
the  ai-seuals,  the  oligarchy  endeavoured  to  disclaim 
to  the  council  of  state  at  Vienna  all  share  in  the 
insurrection,  and  it  was  only  when  they  discovered 
that  the  Austrian  government  breathed  nothing 
but  vengeance,  that  they  were  driven  to  share  the 
desperation  of  the  people.  They  then  solicited 
and  obtained  succours  by  sea  from  France,  and 
several  thousand  French  troops,  under  the  duke 
de  Boufflers,  were  introduced  into  Genoa  to  aid 
the  citizens  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  (a.d.  1747.) 
Thus,  when  the  numerous  Austrian  and  Piedmon- 
tese  army,  which  had  retired  from  Provence,  forced 
the  mountain  passes  and  sat  down  before  the  walls, 
the  courage  of  the  Genoese  and  their  allies  set  the 
formidable  strength  of  their  besiegers  at  defiance, 
and  repelled  all  their  attempts.  When  money  was 
wanted,  the  ladies  of  Genoa  voluntarily  consigned 
their  jewels  to  the  public  coffers  ;  when  provisions 
became  scarce,  the  inhabitants  endured  hunger 
without  a  murmur  ;  and  though  their  fate  was  for 
some  time  doubtful,  their  resolution  never  slack- 
ened. At  length  they  were  relieved  by  a  French 
army,  which  compelled  their  enemies  to  raise  the 
siege  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  confirmed  the  recovered  independence 
of  the  republic.  But  nobly  and  generously  as  the 
Genoese  had  saved  their  country,  the  fruits  of  the 
struggle  were  reaped  only  by  the  contemptible  go- 
vernment whose  cowardice  had  betrayed  them  : 
and  the  brave  people,  with  miserable  infatuation, 
suffered  the  feeble  oligarchy  again  to  rear  its  bale- 
ful head,  and  to  lord  it  over  their  legitimate  rights. 

After  this  tale  of  heroism  in  the  people  of 
Genoa,  we  must  turn  to  contemplate  the  con- 
tinued fruits  of  misgovernment  in  their  rulers. 
The  senate  had  wanted  vigour  to  defend  them- 
selves and  their  republic  ;  and  their  own  oppres- 
sion of  the  only  colony  which  had  remained  to 
the  state,  was  as  grievous  as  that  which  they 
would  tamely  have  endured  from  their  own  foreign 
tyrants.  Sixteen  years  before  the  surrender  of 
Genoa,  the  people  of  Corsica  had  been  driven  by 
the  intolerable  exactions  of  Pinelli,  the  commis- 
sary-general of  the  republic,  and  her  other  offi- 
cers, into  a  general  insurrection  against  her  yoke. 
The  insurgents,  under  a  popular  leader  named 
Pompiliani,  reduced  Bastia  and  other  places  of 
importance  ;  and  the  Genoese  senate,  finding  their 
own  forces  inadequate  to  repress  the  universal 
revolt,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  empe- 
ror Charles  VI.  (a.d.  1730.)  The  Austrian  troops 
filled  Corsica  with  flames  and  bloodshed  :  but  they 
had  failed  in  subduing  the  stubborn  courage  of  the 
half-civilized  islanders,  when  the  emperor  recalled 
them  to  defend  his  own  Italian  dominions  in  the 
war  of  the  Polish  election  ;  and  the  Genoese  forces 
were  then  reduced  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
maritime  garrisons. 

From  that  epoch,  the  war  of  Corsica  was  an 
open  woimd  which  continually  drained  the  strength 
of  Genoa.  The  senate  vainly  endeavoured,  alter- 
nately by  arms,  by  negotiations,  and  by  the  most 
atrocious  perfidy,  to  recover  their  authority.  But 
against  open  hostilities  the  Corsicans  were  more 
than  a  match  for  their  old  masters  ;  and  every  re- 
petition of  treachery  only  increased  their  exaspe- 
ration, and  their  hatred  of  the  Genoese  yoke.  At 
length  the  condition  of  Corsica  tempted  the  wild 


ambition  of  a  poor  German  baron,  Theodore  de 
Neuhoff,  who  had  wandered  an'  adventurer  through 
several  of  the  European  courts.  This  man  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  making  himself  king  of 
Corsica  ;  and  one  of  the  strangest  caprices  of  for- 
tune realized  his  aspirations.  From  Genoa  itself, 
he  opened  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Corsican  insurgents.  He  impudently  boasted 
of  his  influence  with  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  ;  the  simple  Corsicans  were  easily  duped  ; 
and  when  he  appeared  in  the  island  with  a  few 
followers  and  some  arms  which  he  had  inveigled 
the  regency  of  Tunis  to  lend  him,  the  islanders 
flocked  to  his  standard.  He  was  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel  instead  of  a  jewelled  diadem,  under 
the  title  of  Theodore  I. ;  he  formed  a  coui't ;  insti- 
tuted an  order  of  knighthood  ;  and  for  some  time 
aped  the  part  of  royalty  with  ridiculous  success. 
(a.d.  1736.)  His  adventures  might  fill  volumes  ; 
but  his  indigence  broke  the  vain  dream  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  after  quitting  his  kingdom  and  roaming 
over  Europe  in  fruitless  efforts  to  raise  supplies 
equal  to  his  designs,  he  at  last  died  a  beggar  in 
London. 

Meanwhile  the  senate  of  Genoa,  hopeless  of  re- 
ducing the  Corsicans  without  foreign  aid,  had  re- 
course to  the  king  of  France.  Louis  XV.  for  many 
years  afforded  them  succours  of  men  and  money : 
but  the  former  served  only  to  give  the  French 
power  a  footing  in  the  island  ;  and  the  immense 
debts  contracted  by  the  republic  to  the  French 
monarchy,  contributed  still  more  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  loss  of  a  colony,  in  which  every  effort 
failed  to  re-establish  an  authority  deservedly  hated 
by  the  islanders.  The  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sion obliged  the  French  to  withdraw  their  auxiliary 
forces  from  Corsica,  as  a  preceding  contest  had 
compelled  Charles  VI.  to  discontinue  his  aid  to  the 
Genoese.  A  native  republican  government  was 
established  in  the  island  ;  the  Genoese,  again  as- 
sisted at  intervals  by  France,  continued  their 
efforts ;  and  the  struggle  proceeded  for  many 
years,  until  the  celebrated  Paschal  Paoli  at  length 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen.  Though 
his  reputation  has  been  much  exaggerated,  Paoli 
wanted  neither  courage  nor  enlightened  views  to 
qualify  him  for  his  arduous  situation.  But  when 
the  French,  after  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war, 
mingled  again  in  the  affairs  of  Corsica,  first  as 
mediators,  and  afterwards  as  hostile  invaders  ;  the 
difficulties  which  sun'ounded  his  administration, 
and  divisions  among  the  Corsicans  themselves,  ren- 
dered it,  perhaps,  impossible  for  him  to  avert  the 
destruction  of  his  government  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  island. 

The  senate  of  Genoa,  convinced  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  recovering  the  dominion  of  their  re- 
volted colony,  finally  resolved  to  cede  to  Louis  XV. 
the  sovereignty  which  they  could  not  retain. 
(a.d.  1768.)  The  French  monarch  gladly  accepted 
so  valuable  an  acquisition,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
immense  sums  which  he  had  lent  to  the  Genoese  ; 
and  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Corsica.  Paoli  and  his  islanders,  although  sur- 
prised, made  an  obstinate  resistance  to  this  usurpa- 
tion ;  and  Louis  XV.  expended  much  of  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  his  subjects  in  maintaining  it.  His 
troops  were  at  the  end  of  two  campaigns  even 
driven  into  the  maritime  fortresses.    But  at  length 
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the  court  of  France  seriously  resolved  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  island  ;  and  the  debarkation  of  a 
formidable  French  army  decided  the  contest  in  two 
months.  The  timid,  the  wavering,  the  disaffected, 
deserted  the  cause  of  their  country  ;  Paoli  was 
compelled  to  expatriate  himself  ;  and  the  Corsicans 
generally  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Louis 
XV.* 

The  decline  of  Genoa  had  at  least  been  relieved 
by  one  transient  and  brilliant  example  of  popular 
courage :  the  last  age  of  the  Venetian  republic  pre- 
sented only  the  silent  and  unbroken  pi'ogress  of 
corruption,  and  the  irretrievable  decay  of  political 
energies.  After  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Venice  fell  into  utter  oblivion  and  contempt ; 
and  her  senate,  whose  successful  maxim  it  had  long 
been  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  their  state  under 
the  appearance  of  a  wise  moderation,  could  no  more 
disguise  the  secret  of  their  impotence.  The  im- 
portant conquest  of  the  Morea,  for  which  they  had 
been  indebted  to  the  splendid  abilities  of  Francesco 
Morosini,  and  to  the  temporary  distraction  of  the 
Porte  in  its  war  with  the  empire,  was  absolutely  the 
last  worthy  achievement  of  the  republican  arms  ; 
and  the  overstrained  efforts,  by  which  it  was  dearly 
purchased,  served  only  to  hasten  the  moment  of  in- 
curable exhaustion.  The  senate  were  more  than 
ever,  therefore,  reduced  to  shun  all  participation  in 
the  contests  of  other  powers  ;  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  endure  every  insult  rather  than  endanger 
the  precarious  existence  of  their  state  by  vaui 
appeals  to  hostilities. 

In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  senate 
persisted  in  refusing  to  takq  any  part ;  and  they 
contented  themselves  with  the  endeavour  to  inspire 
respect  for  their  neutrality,  by  forming  an  army  of 
about  20,000  men  in  their  Lombard  provinces,  and 
puttmg  their  fortresses  into  a  state  of  defence.  But 
when  the  French  and  imperialists  in  northern  Italy 
alternately  violated  their  territory  in  the  most  fla- 
grant manner,  the  senate  appeared  insensible  to 
these  insults.  Their  spiritless  forbearance  was 
canned  yet  farther.  The  emperor  fitted  out  some 
vessels  of  war  at  Trieste :  a  petty  French  squadron, 
penetrating  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  made  cap- 
tures of  Austrian  and  Venetian  shipping  employed 
in  transporting  supplies  to  the  imperial  armies  in 
Lombardy,  and  even  burnt  an  impei'ial  man-of-war 
in  the  Venetian  port  of  Malamocco  :  and  still  these 
repeated  infringements  of  the  boasted  sovereignty 
of  the  gulf,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  republic, 
were  patiently  endured. 

By  submitting  to  these  degradations,  the  senate 
maintained  their  inglorious  neutrality  to  the  end  of 
the  war  ;  but  peace  was  scarcely  restored  in  Chris- 
tian Europe,  when  their  republic  was  assailed  by  a 
new  and  inevitable  danger.  They  witnessed  its 
approach  with  a  blindness  paralleled  only  by  the 
in.sensibility  which  they  had  just  exhibited  :  or 
rather,  perhaps,  they  were  still  paralyzed  by  the 
same  timidity,  which  had  become  habitual,  to  neg- 
lect every  means  of  defence.  The  rumour  of  active 
and  gigantic  preparations  in  the  arsenals  of  Con- 

•  For  the  affairs  of  Genoa,  as  above,  I  have  consulted 
Muratori,  Annali,  passim  ad  1748  (particularly  1746  and 
1747  for  the  revolution) ;  Coxe,  House  of  Austria,  vol.  v. 
pp.  4-12,  for  the  same  event;  and  the  common  authorities 
for  the  general  state  of  the  republic  throughout  the  century. 


stantinople  could  not  rouse  them  to  look  to  the 
security  of  their  eastern  dependencies  ;  and  when 
the  sultan  Selim  III.  suddenly  broke  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz  without  provocation,  and  directed  a  for- 
midable armament  by  land  and  sea  against  the 
Morea,  the  Venetian  troops  in  that  peninsula  did 
not  exceed  eight  thousand  men.  The  Turkish 
ai'my,  of  ten  times  that  force,  broke  through  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  that  city  and  all  the  other 
fortresses  of  the  Morea,  which  had  been  slowly  won 
by  the  Venetians  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  were  able  to  make  no  effectual  resist- 
ance, and  in  one  short  month  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  was  conquered  by  the  infidels.  (a.d.1714.) 
The  alliance  of  the  emperor  with  the  Venetians 
diverted  the  efforts  of  the  Turks,  and  saved  the 
Dalmatian  provinces  of  the  republic  from  following 
the  fate  of  the  Morea.  But  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war,  a  new  and  powerful  Turkish  armament  made 
a  descent  upon  Corfu,  (a.d.  1716.)  Notwithstand- 
ing the  gallant  defence  of  the  governor,  the  famous 
Saxon  count  de  Schullembourg,  who  had  entered  the 
Venetian  service,  that  island  must  have  fallen,  if 
the  Turks  had  not  been  terrified  by  the  reverses  of 
their  arms  in  Hungary,  into  a  voluntary  abandon- 
ment of  their  enterprise.  It  was  with  little  effect 
that  the  feeble  Venetian  fleet  was  joined,  as  in 
former  contests  against  the  infidels,  by  a  few 
galleys  of  the  pope,  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  order  of  Malta,  and  received  the  partial  aid  of 
small  Spanish  and  Portuguese  squadrons:  it  was 
to  little  purpose  that  the  republican  navy  showed 
some  remains  of  its  ancient  spirit,  (a.d.  1717.) 
Two  obstinate  and  indecisive  combats  could  not 
retrieve  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Venice  ;  and  the 
senate  were  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Passarowitz,  by  which  the  emperor  pre- 
served his  own  conquests  at  the  expense  of  his  ally. 
(a.d.  1718.)  Venice  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
Morea  to  the  Porte  ;  and  the  same  treaty  finally 
adjusted  the  limits  of  her  frontiers  and  those  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  Of  all  her  eastern  depend- 
encies, she  now  preserved  only  the  seven  Ionian 
islands,  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  and  part  of  Albania  ; 
and  these,  with  her  lagunes,  and  her  continental 
provinces  in  Italy  and  Istria,  composed  her  terri- 
tories : — an  extent  of  dominion  which  might  still 
have  given  power  and  commanded  respect,  if  the 
administration  of  the  republic  had  not  already  been 
diseased  and  cornipt  at  its  vitals. 

From  this  epoch,  Venice  fell  from  her  place  in 
history.  Reduced  to  a  passive  and  sluggish  ex- 
istence, her  name  ceased  to  be  mingled  in  the 
political  discussions,  the  alliances,  and  the  wars  of 
the  other  states  of  Europe.  Her  commerce  was 
annihilated  ;  her  manufactures  dwindled  so  miser- 
ably that,  in  one  branch  alone,  that  of  cloths,  the 
annual  fabrication  fell  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  five  thousand  pieces  ;  her  revenues  did 
not  supply  the  expenses  of  her  rapacious  admi- 
nistration ;  and  before  the  close  of  her  career,  her 
national  debt  had  increased  to  48,000,000  of  ducats. 
Her  naval  force  shrank  to  eight  or  ten  sail  of  the 
line,  a  few  frigates,  and  four  galleys  *;  and  while 


•  One  circumstance  may  illustrate  the  decay  of  maritime 
energy  in  the  last  ages  of  the  republic.  In  the  arsenal  of 
Venice  (which,  in  the  time  of  Dante,  was  already  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world)  the  first  ship  of  the  line  was  built  in 
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she  remained  neutral  and  powerless,  her  claim  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Adi'iatic  was  contemptuously 
violated  in  every  maritime  war  of  the  European 
powers.  In  like  manner,  her  Italian  dominions 
were  insulted  with  impunity  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  whenever  Lombardy  was 
the  theatre  of  hostilities.  About  twelve  thousand 
Italian,  Sclavonian,  and  other  adventurers  con- 
stituted her  only  military  force ;  and  from  a 
debased  and  heterogeneous  population  of  above 
3,000,000  souls,  her  government  di'ew  no  means  of 
public  defence. 

This  hopeless  decay  of  political  resources  was 
accompanied  by  the  reign  of  venality,  peculation, 
and  negligence  in  the  pi'ovinces,  and  the  palpable 
decline  of  vigour  in  the  domestic  administration  of 
the  capital.  Whether  this  relaxation  in  severity 
in  the  government  was  itself  the  cause  of  the 
national  weakness  ;  or  whether  it  was  by  that 
weakness  that  the  oligarchy  were  taught  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  popular  affection  ; 
the  gloomy  tyraimy  of  Venice  lost  much  of  its 
energy  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Originally 
constituted  as  it  had  been  to  restrain  the  power 
of  the  doge,  to  humble  the  pride  even  of  the 
aristocracy  from  which  it  annually  sprang,  and  to 
crush  the  license  of  popular  spirit,  tlie  removal  of 
its  pressure  was  calculated  to  loosen  all  the  bonds 
of  order  in  the  vitiated  state.  Four  times  during 
the  last  half  of  the  century  was  it  attempted  in  the 
great  council  to  abolish  the  jurisdiction  and  exist- 
ence of  the  council  of  ten  and  of  the  inquisitors  of 
state  ;  and  though  the  project  as  oftea  failed  by 
the  want  of  union  among  the  nobles,  the  boldness 
with  which  it  was  repeatedly  introduced,  and  the 
moderation  with  which  the  standing  tyranny  used 
its  victory,  equally  betrayed  that  the  national  sloth 
and  imbecility  had  stricken  even  the  most  active 
and  merciless  of  despotisms.  Debauched,  un- 
principled, and  needy,  the  ai'istocracy  had  desired 
the  annihilation  of  every  check  upon  their  embezzle- 
ments and  vices  :  the  degraded  people  hailed  their 
self-inflicted  defeat  in  these  attempts  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  rejoiced  that  a  despotism  yet  remained, 
which  reduced  the  nobles  to  a  common  slavery  with 
themselves. 

The  inactivity  of  that  despotism  was  seized  by  all 
classes  as  a  privilege  for  unboimded  licentiousness 
and  depravity  of  morals.  Dissoluteness  of  private 
life  had,  indeed,  ever  been  permitted  by  the  council 
of  ten,  to  corrupt  the  public  mind,  and  to  divert  its 
attention  from  affairs  of  state.  The  tyrants  of 
Venice  had  trusted  perhaps  to  their  own  energy,  to 
supply  the  place  of  virtue  and  its  attendant  patriot- 

1624;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  law  still 
obliged  the  naval  architects  of  the  republic  to  build  after  the 
faulty  construction  and  feeble  scantling  of  the  original  model. 
In  1780  a  few  improvements  were  admitted;  but  when  the 
French  entered  the  city  in  1797,  some  of  the  vessels  which 
they  found  on  the  stocks  had  remained  unfinished  for  above 
fifty  years,  for  want  of  materials.  (Daru,  vol.  v.  p.  292.) 


ism  in  the  people.  But  their  own  vigour  had  fled  ; 
and  the  depravity  of  all  classes  had  remained  to 
increase  with  frightful  intensity.  It  vv'as  then  in 
vain  that  the  government  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
tide  of  corruption  in  a  city,  where  patricians  pre- 
sided at  the  public  gambling  tables  in  their  robes  of 
magistracy  ;  where  the  miserable  children  of  pros- 
titution *  were  employed  by  the  police  to  ruin  men 
whose  wealth  might  render  them  dangerous;  where 
the  laws  protected  the  conti*acts  by  which  mothers 
unblushingly  made  a  traffic  of  their  daughters' 
honour  ;  and  where,  by  the  facility  of  divorce,  the 
ecclesiastical  court  was  besieged  at  the  same  mo- 
ment with  nine  hundred  petitions  for  the  privilege 
of  legalized  adultery  f . 

Such  was  Venice,  when  the  wild  detuge  of  the 
French  revolution  swept  her  from  the  political  map 
of  the  world.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  in  this 
place  to  observe  the  total  extinction  of  her  political 
existence  ;  nor  to  contemplate  the  final  ruin  of  that 
government,  which  for  thirteen  hundred  years  had 
resisted  all  the  convulsions  of  time.  Yet  he  who 
has  lingered  over  her  chequered  annals,  will  quit 
them  at  the  epoch  before  us  with  a  melancholy  in- 
terest ;  for  he  will  see  only  in  her  miserable  fall 
the  consummation  of  the  long  tragedy  of  Italy. 
And  among  a  free,  and  happy,  and  intellectual 
people,  that  tragedy  will  speak  with  a  deep-fraught 
and  awful  application.  By  Englishmen  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  only  the  abuse  of  the 
choicest  bounty  of  Heaven,  which  has  brought  a 
moral  desolation  upon  the  fairest  land  of  the  uni- 
verse :  that  it  is  because  the  gifted  ancestors  of  the 
Italian  people  consumed  their  inheritance  of  fi*ee- 
dom  in  wanton  and  licentious  riot ;  because  they 
recklessly  gave  the  reins  to  their  untamed  and 
fatal  passions  ;  above  all,  because,  in  the  early  cul- 
tivation and  refinement  of  intellect,  they  forgot  to 
associate  it  with  virtue,  and  presumptuously  ne- 
glected to  hallow  it  by  religion,  tliat  their  descend- 
ants have  come  to  this  thing  : — that  they  have  been 
abandoned  to  the  scorn  and  oppression  of  the 
despots  of  Europe,  and  have  become  a  bye-word  of 
mingled  contempt  and  pity  to  the  more  fortunate 
nations  of  the  universe. 


•  The  government  at  one  time,  in  a  fit  of  virtue,  expelled 
all  the  females  of  that  unhappy  class  from  Venice ;  but  their 
absence  only  drove  the  licentiousnessof  society  to  indemnify 
itself  in  the  interior  of  families,  and  even  in  the  recesses  of 
convents.  The  senate  were  then  compelled  to  recall  the 
proscribed  order;  and  the  parental  decree  which  invited 
them  back  to  Venice,  and  assigned  them  houses  and  pecu- 
niary remuneration  for  their  losses,  entitled  them  in  its  pre- 
amble, "  nostre  benemeriti  meretricil  "  (Daru,  vol.  v.  p.  330.) 

t  In  this  notice  of  the  state  of  Venice  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  I  have  followed  my  old  guide  Daru  alone 
(Hist,  de  Venise,  vol.  v.  pp.  169-332).  The  Storia  Civile  di 
Venezia  of  Sandi,  during  the  same  period  (or  at  least  to 
the  year  1768,  when  his  work  terminates),  is  insupportably 
uninteresting,  and  has  scarcely  furnished  me  with  a  single 
fact  or  opinion  worth  recording* 


THE  END- 
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